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Barrows,  Ira,  15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y 1920 

Barry,  Miss  Anna  K.,  5  Bowdoia  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass 1907 

Bartletf,  Miss  Mary  F.,  227  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. .  1912 
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Bassett,  Frank  Newton,  1338  8th  St.,  Alameda,  Calif 1919 
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Bates,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Red  Cloud,  Neb 1918 
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Baynes,  Ernest  Harold,  Meriden,  N.  H 1918 
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Benson,  Frank  W.,  46  Washington  Sq.,  Salem,  Mass 1920 
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BiCKNELL,  Mrs.  F.  T.,  319  S.  Normandie  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. .  .1913 
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BiGELOW,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  Ogden.  Utah 1919 

BiGELOW,  Dr.  Lyman  F.,  80  Winter  St.,  Norwood,  Mass 1914 

BiGELOW,  Dr.  William  StURGis,  56  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1920 

BiscHOFF,  Frank  L.,  Rock  Port,  Mo 1921 

Bishop,  Sherman  C,  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y 1919 

Blackwelder,  Eliot,  740  Olive  St.,  Denver,  Colo 1895 

Blaisdell,  Miss  Ruth,  126  Grand  View  Ave.,  WoUaston  10,  Mass. .  1920 

Blake,  Benjamin  S.,  Aubumdale  66,  Mass 1920 

Blincoe,  Benedict  J.,  Rt.  13,  Dayton,  Ohio 1921 

Bloomfield,  Mrs.  C.  C,  723  Main  St.  W.,  Jackson,  Mich 1901 
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BoEHNER,  Reginald  Stephen,  Syracuse  Univ.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 1919 

BoGARDUs,  Miss  Charlotte,  Elm  St.,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y 1909 

Bolt,  Benjamin  Frankun,  1421  Prospect  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. .  1909 

Bond,  Harry  L.,  Lakcfield,  Minn 1908 

BoNFiLs,  Frederick  G.,  The  Denver  Post,  Denver,  Colo 1918 

BoNNETT,  D.  B.,  Bay  Head,  N.  J 1920 

B0S8ON,  Campbell,  19  Brewster  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1906 

*BouLTON,  Wm.  B.,  Morristown  Trust  Co.,  Morristo\Mi,  N.  J 1919 

Boulton,  W.  R.,  Jr.,  Beaver,  Pa 1921 

Bourne,  Thomas  L.,  Hamburg,  N.  Y 1913 
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BowEN,  Maurice  S.,  Box  327  Middleboro,  Mass 1921 

Boyd,  Donald  H.,  Box  466,  Hobart,  Ind 1920 

Boyd,  Mrs.  Harriet  T.,  17  Marsh  St.,  Dedham,  Mass 1917 

Boyle,  Ashby  D.,  380  E.  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 1921 

Bracken,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  1010  Fourth  St.,  S.  £.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1897 

Bradbury,  W.  C,  1440  Race  St.,  Denver,  CJolo 1915 

Bradlee,  Thomas  Stevenson,  South  Sudbury,  Mass 1902 

Bradshaw,  Fred,  Regina,  Sask 1921 

Brainerd,  Dr.  John  Bliss,  419  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1921 

Bralllar,  Floyd,  Madison,  Term 1921 

♦Brandreth,  Courtney,  Ossining,  N.  Y 1905 

•Brandreth,  Franklin,  Ossining,  N.  Y 1889 

Brandt,  Herbert  W.,  2025  East  88th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 1915 

Brannon,  Peter  A.,  Box  358,  Montgomery,  Ala 1919 

Breder,  Chas.  M.  Jr.,  23  Humboldt  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 1919 

Brewster,  Mrs.  William,  The  Charlesgate,  535  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 

Mass 1912 

Brickenstein,  Miss  Mary  R.,  1603  19th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 1920 

Bridge,  Edmund,  52  Wyman  St.,  West  Medford,  Mass 1910 

^Bridge,  Mrs.  Edmund,  52  Wjrman  St.,  West  Medford,  Mass 1902 

Bright,  Stanley,  Eighth  and  Elm  Sts.,  Reading,  Pa 1921 

Brimley,  H.  H.,  State  Museum,  Raleigh,  N.  C 1904 

Bristol,  Miss  F.  L.,  169  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1921 

Brockway,  Arthur  W.,  Hadlyme,  Conn 1912 

Bronson,  Barnard  S.,  175  Jay  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y 1920 

Brooking,  A.  M.,  Inland,  Neb 1920 

Brooks,  Rev.  Earle  Amos,  10  Beacon  St.,  Everett,  Mass 1892 

Brooks,  Gorham,  60  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1919 

Brown,  Miss  Annie  H.,  31  Maple  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass 1909 

Brown,  Miss  Bertha  L.,  53  Court  St.,  Bangor,  Me 1918 

Brown,  C.  Emerson,  Zool.  Gardens,  W.  Philadelphia  Pa 1921 

Brown,  Edmund  P.,  48  Union  St.,  Belfast,  Me 1920 

Brown,  Edward  J.,  22  W.  47th  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Cahf 1891 

Brown,  G.  Franklin,  "Stonebridge,"  Needham,  Mass 1917 

Brown,  Harry  A.,  40  Talbot  St.,  Lowell,  Mass 1912 

Brown,  Samuel  E.,  10  Oakland  St.,  Lexington,  Mass 1920 

Brown,  Wm.  James,  250  Oliver  Ave.,  Westmoimt,  Quebec 1908 

Browning,  Wm.  Hall,  16  Cooper  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y 1911 

Bruen,  Frank,  29  High  St.,  Bristol,  Conn 1908 

Brumbaugh,  Chalmers  S.,  1020  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 1916 

*Bruun,  Chas.  A.,  314  Reliance  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 1919 

BuGBEE,  E.  H.,  WiUiamstown,  N.J 1921 

Bull,  Charles  L.,  Oradell,  N.  J 1920 

Bullock,  D.  S.,  c/o  Amer.  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 1920 
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BuRBANK,  Mrs.  DeLancet  G.,  17  Cherry  St.,  N.  Adams,  Mass 1920 

Burgess,  Henry  C,  M.  D.,  Brighton  Hall  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 1920 

BxTRGEss,  John  Kingsbxtry,  Chestnut  St.,  Dedham,  Mass 1898 

Burgess,  Thornton  Waldo,  61  Washington  R'd.,  Springfield,  Mas8l919 

Burleigh,  Thos.  D.,  Div.  Forestry,  Univ.  of  Ga.,  Athens,  Ga 1913 

Burnett,  Wiuiam  L.,  State  Agric.  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo 1895 

Burkham,  John,  218  Timken  Bldg.,  San  Diego,  Calif 1920 

BuRNHAM,  Stewart  Henry,  Dept.  Botany,  College  of  Agriculture, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 1919 

Burtch,  Verdi,  Branchport,  N.  Y 1903 

Butcher,  Howard  Jr.,  Ardmore,  Pa 1921 

Butler,  Edward,  Baines,  La 1920 

Butler,  Miss  Virginia,  Stockbridge,  Mass 1919 

BuTTERWORTH,  Frank  Seiler  Jr.,  Mt.  Carmel,  New  Haven  Co., 

Conn 1918 

Butts,  Harry  W.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y 1920 

Byrd,  Mrs.  HiRAif,  University,  Ala 1918 

Caduc,  Eugene  E.,  539  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass 1910 

Cady,  Prof.  WAi;rER  Guyton,  49  High  St.,  Middletown,  Conn 1916 

Cahn,  Alvin  R.,  College  Station,  Texas 1917 

Caldwell,  Guy  C,  63  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1920 

Calhoun,  Miss  Eim a  May,  216  E.  Front  St.,  Monroe,  Mich 1921 

Callender,  James  Philips,  45  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1903 

Calvert,  Earl  W.,  c/o.  J.  W.  Noble,  Harrow,  Ont.,  Canada 1919 

Camburn,  Mrs.  Osman  M.,  6  Oak  Knoll,  Arlington  74,  Mass 1920 

Campini,  Chas.  a.,  164  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1919 

Cannon,  Gabriel,  Spartanburg,  S.  C 1920 

Carlisle,  George  L.,  Jr.,  550  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1920 

Carpenter,  Rev.  C.  K.,  1724  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI 1894 

Carpenter,  George  I.,  129  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1907 

Carriger,  H.  W.,  6185  Trask  St.,  Fruitvale  Station,  Oakland,  Calif. .  1913 

Carryl,  Frank  M.,  1  Princeton  St.,  Nutley,  N.  J 1919 

Carter,  C.  M.,  702  N.  6th  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 1920 

Carter,  John  D.,  Lansdowne,  Pa 1907 

Carter,  T.  Donald,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1921 

Cartwright,  W.  J.,  15  Latham  St.,  Williamstown,  Mass 1920 

Case,  Mrs.  Geo.  B.,  Englewood,  N.  J 1920 

Cash,  Harry  A.,  420  Hope  St.,  Providence,  R.  1 1898 

Caswell,  Mrs.  Arthur  E.,  241  Union  St.,  Athol,  Mass 1918 

Chamberlain,  Chauncy  W.,  36  Lincoln  St.,  Boston  Mass 1885 

Chapin,  Miss  Angie  C,  50  Saratoga  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y 1896 

Chapman,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Engle^'ood,  X.  J 1908 

Chase,  Richard  Morton,  164  Westminister  R'd,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  .1919 
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Chase,  Sidney,  25  Ames  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass 1904 

Cheesman,  Wm.  H.,  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C 1920 

Childs,  Henrt  Everett,  864  Broadway,  £.  Providence,  R.  1 1919 

Christie,  Edw.  H.,  5009  Kensington  Ave.,*  St.  Louis,  Mo 1920 

Christofferson,  Dr.  Karl,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 1921 

Christy,  R.  T.,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia 1921 

Clark,  Arthur  L.,  Forest  Home,  Rt.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 1920 

Clark,  Austin  Hobart,  1818  Wyoming  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. . .  1919 

Clark,  Clarence  H.,  Lubec,  Me 1913 

Clark,  Miss  Emily  L.,  Box  3,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt 1920 

Clark,  Joseph  P.,  M.  D.,  70  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1920 

Clark,  Joslah  H.,  702  E.  23rd  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J 1895 

Clarke,  Charles  E.,  51  Summit  R'd.,  Medford,  Mass 1907 

Clarke,  Miss  HaRRiBT  E.,  9  Chestnut  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 1896 

Clarke,  Miss  Mary  S.,  Chadwell,  Va 1916 

Clarke,  Miss  Rowena  A.,  Kirkwood,  Mo 1919 

Clarke,  Stanley  F.,  41  Taconic  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass 1920 

Cleaves,  Howard  H.,  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego, 

Calif 1907 

Cleveland,  Dr.  Clement,  Box  211,  W.  Pahn  Beach,  Fla 1903 

CoALE,  Henry  K.,  528  S.  Lincohi  Ave.,  Highland  Park,  111 1883 

Cobb,  Miss  Annie  W.,  58  Paul  Revere  Road,  Arlington,  Mass 1909 

Cobb,  Philip  Hacker,  Loomis  Inst.,  Windsor,  Conn 1917 

Cobb,  Dr.  Stanley,  Ponkapog,  Mass 1909 

CoBURN,  Mrs.  Lewis  D.,  East  Montpelier,  Vt 1921 

CoDBfAN,  James  M.,  87  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1920 

Coffin,  Mrs.  Percival  B.,  5714  Blackstone  St.,  Chicago,  111 1905 

Coffin,  Robert  L.,  Mass.  Agric'l.  Exp.  Sta.,  Amherst,  Mass 1917 

Coffin,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  1528  Jefferson  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa 1921 

Cogoins,  Herbert  L.,  2929  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif 1913 

CoLBURN,  Albert  E.,  806  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 1891 

Cole,  John  L.,  Rt.  5,  Nevada,  Iowa 1920 

Cole,  Dr.  Leon  J.,  College  of  Agric,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis. .  1908 

Collins,  Alfred  M.,  226  Columbia  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1921 

Commons,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  608  Cham'r  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn  1902 

Conger,  Allen  C,  527  Forest  St.,  E.  Lansing,  Mich 1919 

Conover,  Henry  B.,  6  Scott,  St.,  Chicago,  fll 1920 

Conroe,  Irwin  A.  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  X.  Y 1921 

Cook,  Cecil  Durward,  64  Flatt  Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ont 1921 

Cook,  Frankun  P.,  Seaside  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J 1920 

Cook,  Frederick,  W.,  1604  East  Harrison  St.,  Seattle,  Wash 1915 

♦Cooke,  Miss  May  Thacher,  1328  Twelfth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  .1915 

CooKMAN,  Alfred,  2929  B.  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif 1920 

Cooudge,  Phiup  T.,  31  Central  St.,  Bangor,  Me 1919 
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Cope,  Francis  R.,  Jr.,  Dimock,  Pa 1897 

CoPELAND,  Miss  Ada  B.,  1103  White  Ave.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo 1912 

CopELAND,  M ANTON,  88  Federal  St.,  Brunswick,  Me 1900 

CoRDiER,  Dr.  A.  H.,  415  Benton  Blv'd.,  Kansas  Ci<  y,  Mo 1920 

CoRRiNGTON,  J.  D.,  Dept.  Biology  Univ.  S.  C,  Columbia,  S.  C 1921 

CoRTELL,  Sherman,  1500  Hood  Ave  ,  Chicago,  III 1921 

CouES,  Dr.  Wm.  p.,  31  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Bosiv  n.  Mass 1920 

CouLTAS,  William  F.,  156  Quadrangle  BIdg ,  Iowa  City,  la 1921 

Court,  Edward  J.,  1723  Newton  St.,  N.  W  ,  Washington,  D.  C. . . .  1919 

CovELL,  Dr.  Henry  H.,  1600  East  Ave.,  liochester,  N.  Y 1918 

Cox,  Rodman  Daytion,  56  College  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1919 

Crabbb  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  80  Oak  St.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y 1921 

Craig,  Wallace,  Univ.  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me 1912 

Crane,  Miss  Clara  L.,  Dalton,  Mass 1904 

Crane,  Mrs.  Zenas,  Dalton,  Mass 1904 

Criddle,  Norman,  Treesbank,  Man 1918 

Crocker,  Wm.  T.,  263  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1920 

•Crosby,  Maunsell  S.,  Rhinebeck  N.  Y 1904 

Cross,  Albert  Ashley,  Huntington,  Mass 1918 

Cross,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  210  Mercer  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J 1921 

Crossman,  Annie  F.,  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Pittsfield,  Mass 1920 

Crowell,  Miss  J.  OuviA,  Dennis,  Mass 1918 

Cudworth,  Warren  H.,  15  Beacon  Ave.,  Norwood,  Mass 1919 

CuMMiNGS,  Miss  Emma  G.,  16  Kennard  Road,  Brookline,  Mass 1903 

Cunningham,  J.  Walter,  3009  Dunham  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 1919 

Currier,  Edmonde  Samuel,  416  E.  Chicago  St.,  Portland,  Ore 1894 

CuRRiE,  RoLLO  p.,  632  Keefer  PL,  Washington,  D.  C 1895 

Curry,  Haskell  Brooks,  60  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  17,  Mass 1916 

Curtis,  Charles  P.,  244  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1915 

Curtis,  Roy  Q.,  Jr.,  11  W.  76th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1919 

Cutter,  Miss  Lucia  B.,  Jaffrey,  N.  H 1920 

Dadisman,  a.  J.,  115  Beverly  Ave.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va 1921 

Daley,  Miss  Mary  Wood,  Sleighton  Farm,  Darling  P.  O.,  Delaware 

Co.,  Pa 1920 

Dane,  Mrs.  Ernest  B.,  Chestnut  HUl,  Mass 1912 

Danporth,  Stuart  T.,  College  of  Agr.,  Mayaguez,  P.  R 1916 

Daniels,  Edward  S.,  7th  and  Elm  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1919 

Davenport,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.,  Brattleboro,  Vt 1898 

Davidson,  Mrs.  Frances  S.,  1917  Emerson  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn 1921 

Da  VIES,  Miss  Dorothy  E.,  Blackinton,  Mass 1920 

Davis,  Miss  Bertha  E.,  22  C>T)res8  Place,  Brookline,  46,  Mass 1920 

Davis,  John  M.,  737  M.  St.,  Eureka,  Calif 1920 

Davis,  R.  N.,  Everhart  Museum,  Scranton,  Pa 1920 

Dawson,  Prof.  Ralph  W.,  1105  N.  33rd  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb 1920 
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Dean-,  F.  Rot,  3465  S.  Spring  Ave,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1919 

Deax,  R.  H.,  720  Quintard  Ave.,  Anniston,  Ala 1913 

Deake,  George  Clement,  80  Sparks  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1899 

Dearborn,  Samuel  S.,  411  Mariborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1919 

DeLoach,  R.  J.  H.,  10145  Longwood  Drive,  Chicago,  111 1910 

DeLury,  Dr.  Ralph  £.,  Dominion  Observatory,  Ottawa,  Canada. . .  1920 

DeVajit,  J.  L.,  Annapolis  Royal,  Xova  Scotia 1921 

Dennis,  Dr.  Laban,  71  Ridge  Ave.,  Orange,  X.  J 1921 

Densmore,  Miss  ^Iabel,  910  4th  St.,  Red  Wing,  Minn 1910 

Derby,  Dr.  Richard,  Ojrster  Bay,  L.  I.,  X.  Y 1898 

Dery,  Dr.  D.  A.,  112  Rue  St.  Joseph,  Quebec,  Canada 1921 

Dewey,  Dr.  Charles  A.,  78  Plymouth  Ave.,  Rochester,  X.  Y 1900 

Dewis,  Dr.  John  W.,  69  Xewbeny  St.,  Boston  17,  Mass 1920 

Dexter,  Prof.  John  Smith,  Univ.  Sask.  Saskatoon,  Sask 1919 

Dexter,  Lewis,  1889  Ehn  St.,  Manchester,  X.  H 1915 

Dexter.  Rev.  Smith  Owen,  Concord,  Mass 1920 

Dice,  Lee  Raymonh),  Mus.  ZooI.,  Ann  Aibor,  Mich 1918 

Dickens,  Miss  Eluabeth,  Block  Island,  R.  1 1921 

Dickey,  Donald  R.,  San  Rafael  Heights,  Pasadena,  Calif 1907 

DiLLE,  Frederick  M.,  Xiobrara  Reservation,  Valentine,  Xeb 1892 

Dingle,  Edward  von  S.,  Summerton,  S.  C 1920 

Dings,  G.  McClelland,  2161  Raflway  Exch.  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. .  1919 

DiONNE,  C.  E.,  Laval  University,  Quebec,  Canada 1893 

Dixon,  Frederick  J.,  Ill  Elm  Ave.,  Hackensack,  X.  J 1891 

Dexon,  Joseph  S.,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Berkdey,  Calif 1917 

Donahue,  Ralph  J.,  228  X.  Emerson  Ave.,  Bonner  Springs,  Kan . . .  1919 

Doouttle,  E.  a..  Box  44,  Painesville,  Ohio 1921 

Draper,  Miss  Sarah  L.,  Saxton  *s  River,  Vermont 1921 

Draper,  Wallace  S.,  Wayland,  Mass 1920 

Drier,  Theodore,   35  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y 1919 

Druioiond,  Miss  Mart,  510  Spring  Lane,  Lake  Forest,  111 1904 

DuAN-E.  Arthur,  "Cool  Gales,''  Sharon,  Conn 1920 

DrBois,  Alexan-dEr  D.,  327  S.  Glenwood  Ave.,  Spring6eld,  HI 1918 

Dter,  Harrt  Eldon,  519  Scho6eld  Bldg.,  Qeveland,  Ohio 1921 

Dull,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  L.  211  X.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Fs, 1900 

Dux-bar,  Miss  Lula,  R.  D.  1,  Elkhom,  Wis 1918 

Dunn,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Rt.  3,  Box  63,  Athol,  3klass 1920 

DuRFEE,  Owen,  727  Madison  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass 1887 

Di-E,  Harold  G.,  202  Parsells  Ave.,  Rochester,  X.  Y 1921 

Dtke,  Arthur  Curtis,  205  Summer  St.,  Bridgewater,  Mass 1902 

Eadie,  Gut  L.,  Berwyn,  Pa 1920 

Fawi.^  D.  Osbourne,  17  Bates  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1919 

Earl,  Thomas  M.,  258  Lexington  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 1921 

Eastman,  Major  Francis  B.,  Camp  Grant,  111 1909 
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♦Eaton,  Howard,  Wolf,  Sheridan  Co.,  Wyo 1918 

Eaton,  Miss  Mabt  S.,  8  Monument  St.,  Concord,  Mass 1909 

Eaton,  Scott  Harrison,  Box  653,  Lawrenceville,  111 1912 

Eaton,  Warren  Francis,  17  Weld  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass 1921 

Edbon,  John  M.,  Marietta  Road,  Bellingham,  Wash 1886 

Edson,  Wm.  L.  G.,  54  Fairview  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1916 

EmNGER,  Dr.  Clyde  E.,  728  Franklin  St.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 1904 

Eifrio.  Prof.  C.  W.  Gustavb,  504  Monroe  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111 1901 

EmBECK,  Dr.  August  F.,  New  Haven,  Mo 1906 

Ekblaw,  Walter  Elmer,  711  W.  Nevada  St.,  Urbana,  111 1911 

Eliot,  Willard  Atres,  1011  Thurman  St.,  Portland,  Ore 1918 

Eluot,  Mrs.  Jane  Shields  2900  Q.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. . .  1921 

Elliot,  Miss  Sarah  J.,  Union  Hospital,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1920 

Ellb,  George  P.,  Norwalk,  Conn 1904 

Emerson,  W.  Otto,  Hayward,  Calif 1916 

Emlen,  Arthur  Cope,  "Awbury,"  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  1921 

Engush,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  3631  Campbell  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 1919 

Eno,  Henry  Lane,  Princeton,  N.  J 1918 

Erichsen,  W.  J.,  2311  Barnard  St.,  Savannah,  Ga 1919 

EsLUCK,  Miss  Augustine  W.,  58  Highland  Ave.,  Greenfield,  Mass.  1920 

EsTERLT,  Dr.  Calvin  O.,  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 1921 

Evans,  Dr.  Evan  M.,  650  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1916 

Evans,  Frank  C,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1919 

Evans,  William  B.,  Moorestown,  N.  J 1897 

Evans,  William  V.,  410  East  Geyser  St.,  Livingston,  Mont 1921 

Ever,  Geo.  A.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J 1918 

Fairman,  Miss  Marian,  4744  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 1920 

Falger,  Mrs.  Wm.,  224  Magnolia  Ave.,  Modesto,  Calif 1918 

Farley,  Frank  L.,  Camrose,  Alberta 1920 

Faxon,  Allan  Hart,  7  Edwards  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass 1916 

Fay,  S.  Prbscotf,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1907 

Felger,  Alva  Howard,  North  Side  High  School,  Denver,  Colo 1898 

Fell,  Miss  Emma  Trego,  Holicong,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. .  .• 1903 

Ferguson,  Alfred  L.,  U  Thomas  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1920 

Ferguson,  Harry  L.,  11  Thomas  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1920 

Ferres,  Mrs.  Walter  D.,  78  Sunset  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J 1921 

Field,  Dr.  George  W.,  2807  18th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. . .  1910 

Field,  Wm.  L.  W.,  Milton  Acad.,  Milton,  Mass 1920 

Fisher,  Miss  Euzabeth  Wilson,  2222  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  1896 
Fisher,  Dr.  G.  Clyde,  American  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York,  N.  Y  1908 
Fitzpatrick,  Wm.  J.,  c/o.  Brown,  Durrell  Co.,  104  Kingston  St., 

Boston,  Mass 1920 

Fleisher,  Edward,  1068  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1916 

Fletcher,  L.  B.,  54  Cotswold  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass 1921 


As9ociates.  xzvii> 

Fletcher,  Ltle,  Norton,  Kan 1919 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Proctorville,  Vt 1898 

Flotd,  Charles  Benton,  382  Wolcott  St.,  Aubumdale,  Mass 1916 

Floyd,  J.  L.,  508  New  Barter  Bank  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 1921 

Folbom,  Miss  Ida  M.,  Normal  School,  Presque  Isle,  Me 1920 

Foot,  Dr.  Nathan  Chandler,  Readville,  Mass 1916 

FoRAN,  Philip  Fulford,  147  Wilbrod  St.,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Can 1921 

Forbes,  Ralph  E.,  328  Adams  St.,  Milton,  Mass 1917 

Ford,  Edward  R.,  126  Madison  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . .  1920* 

Ford,  Miss  Louise  Petiqru,  "The  Heights,"  Aiken,  S.  C 1919 

FoRTNER,  Prof.  Harry  C,  Univ.  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn 1920 

•Foster,  Francis  A.,  Edgartown,  Mass 1918 

Foster,  Frank  B.,  Haverford,  Pa 1916 

Foster,  Dr.  G.  S.,  967  Ehn  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H 1921 

FoTHEROiLL,  Miss  E.  R.,  208  S.  Whitney  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 1920 

Fowler,  Frederick  Hall,  221  Kingsley  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif 1892 

Fowler,  Henry  W.,  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1898 

Fraser,  Donald,  Johnstown,  N.  Y 1902^ 

Freas,  Ella  M.,  845  W.  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J 1921 

Freeman,  Dr.  C.  D.,  Box  113,  Medina,  Ohio 1920 

Freeman,  Prof.  Daniel,  711  7th  St.,  S.  Fargo,  N.  D. . , 1920 

Freeman,  Miss  Harriet  E.,  37  Union  Park,  Boston,  Mass 1903 

French,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Carlton,  Oregon 1921 

French,  Charles  H.,  Canton,  Mass 1904 

French,  Mrs.  Chas.  H.,  Canton,  Mass 1908 

Friedmann,  Herbert,  Graduate  School,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.1921 

Friedman,  Ralph,  32  Garden  Place,  Brookljm,  N.  Y 1921 

Frost,  Allen,  c/o.  Trussell  Mfg.  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 1919 

Fry,  Henry  J.,  88,  27th  St.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 1916 

♦FuGUET,  Howard,  560  Bullitt  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1919 

Fuller,  Henry  C,  1348  EucUd  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 1916 

Fuller,  Mrs.  T.  Ons,  Needham,  Mass 1909 

FuNKE,  Herbert  F.  L.,  116  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1921 

Gage,  Arthur,  Camp  Douglas,  Rt.  2,  Box  36,  Wisconsin 1920^ 

Galvin,  E.  R.,  5056  DuPont  Bldg.,  Wihnington,  Del 1921 

Ganier,  Albert  F.,  2507  Ashwood  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn 1917 

Gardiner,  Charles  Barnes,  175  W.  Main  St.,  Norwalk,  Ohio 1903 

Gardner,  Aston  Colebrook,  "Little  Tangley",  Ember  Lane,  Esher, 

Surrey,  England 1919 

Gardner,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  140  Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 1920 

Gardner.  Mrs,  W.  H.,  Bucksport,  Me 1920 

Garbt,  Dr.  Julius,  29  Oread  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 1916 

Gaudette,  Miss  Marie  E.,  Park  Museum,  Providence  R.  1 1921 

Gerth,  Walter  G.,  3929  Greenview  Ave,  Chicago,  111 1918 
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Gertken,  Prof.  Severin,  St.  John's  University,  CoUegeville,  Minn... 1912 

GiANiNi,  Chas.  a.,  Poland,  N.  Y 1911 

Gibson,  Langdon,  Box  794,  Clearwater,  Pla 1887 

GiFFORD,  Paul  C,  73  Whittier  Ave.,  Olneyville,  R.  1 1921 

GiGNOUX,  Claxtde,  73  Tunnel  Road,  Berkeley,  Calif 1921 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Walpole,  N.  H 1919 

Gilchrist,  Mrs.  D.  A.,  1519  W.  Washington  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz 1920 

Giles,  Roscoe  I.,  82  Newton  St.,  Marlborough,  Mass 1921 

Giluam,  Robert  A.,  810  Southwestern  Life  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. . .  1920 

GiLUN,  James  R.,  Ambler,  Pa 1921 

GiLBiAN,  M.  French,  Banning,  Calif 1907 

Gladding,  Mrs.  John  R.,  30  Stimson  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  1 1912 

Glassford,  S.  Robert,  63  Highland  Ave.,  Ridge^ood,  N.  J 1921 

Gleason,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  700  Madison  Aye.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michl917 

Gloyd,  Howard  K.,  Wellsville,  Kan 1920 

Gorutz,  Walter  A.,  170  Nunda  Boulevard,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1916 

GoLSAN,  Lbwis  S.,  Box  97,  Prattville,  Ala 1912 

Goode,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Sharon,  Mass 1918 

Goodrich,  Miss  Juubt  T.,  State  Line,  Vilas  County,  Wis 1904 

Gordon,  Harrt  E.,  307  Laburnum  Cres.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1911 

Gore,  John  K.,  69  High  St.,  Orange,  N.  J 1921 

GoRMLET,  A.  Lignori,  Box  80,  Amprior,  Ont 1918 

Gorst,  Charles  C,  28  Beaiiford  R'd.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass.  1916 

Gould,  Joseph  E.,  Box  65,  Barbourville,  Ky 1889 

GowANS,  Miss  Edith,  Kent,  Normal  College,  Kent,  Ohio 1921 

GowANLOCK,  J.  Nelson,  Dept.  Zool.  Univ.  Chicago,  111 1919 

GowDY,  Earl  R.,  60  Washington  St.,  Leominster,  Mass 1920 

Grange,  Wallace  B.,  Ladysmith,  Wis 1920 

Granger,  Walter  W.,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York,  N.  Y. . .  1891 
Grant,  Mrs  Adele  L.,  Dept.  Botany,  Cornell  Univ.,   Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1919 

Grant,  Wm.  W.,  600  Castle  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y 1910 

Graves,  Miss  Bessie  M.,  Box  80,  Bethel,  Vt 1920 

Graves,  Mrs.  Charles  B.,  4  Mercer  St.,  New  London,  Conn 1905 

Gray,  George  W.,  Greenvale,  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y 1920 

Gray,  George  M.,  Box  89,  Woods  Hole,  Mass 1916 

Green,  Horace  Oakes,  114  North  Ave.,  Wakefield,  Mass 1917 

Green,  Miss.  Florence  L.,  29  Laurel  St.,  Concord,  N.  H 1921 

^reen,  Morris  Miller,  39  Wyoming  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Pa 1921 

Greene,  Earle  R.,  108  Orme  Circle,  Atlanta,  Ga 1921 

Greenlaw,  Jos.  M.,  28  Budleigh  St.,  Beverly,  Mass 1920 

Greenough,  Henry  Vose,  39  Worthington  Road,  Brookline,  Mass . .  1901 

Gregory,  Stephen  S.,  Jr.,  456  Surf  St.,  Chicago,  111 1916 

Griffee,  Willet  E.,  Route  3,  Corvallis,  Ore 1919 

Griffin,  Bertram  S.,  22  Currier  Ave.,  Haverhill,  Mass 1917 
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Gmm,  WnxLiM  H.,  Hambais,  Pm 1^21 

Gkmb,  Dk.  Alfbxd  O^  Bowdoin  CoQege,  Brunswick,  Me 1907 

Gboststox,  MiflB  Lulu  £.,  301  Mass.  Ave.,  Waahingtoo,  DC 1930 

GrwTBomF,  Prof.  Hokacx,  2107  £.  oodi  St..  Unrr.  of  Wash.,  Seattle, 

Wash. 1919 

Habzxtak,  a  D ,  Box  32,  Fannerrflle,  La 1921 

Hai»ijct,  Aldes  H.,  Momoria,  Ind 190S 

Hadlet,  Fked  X^  1905  Roberts  Ave.,  Whitmg,  Ind 1921 

Hai»iixr,  £.  W.,  520  So.  Sute  St.,  Funesvffle,  Lake  Co.,  (Miio 1920 

HAGiLK,  J.  A..  ManhfiekL  HjDs,  Mass 1914 

Kmx,  H.  PcrxiKGTOir,  2S  Edwards  SL,  Spfinsfield,  Man 1919 

Haix,  CHAKLcrnx  T.,  11  Looous  St.,  Bariingtoii,  Vt 1921 

Haluxax,  Thomaa,  212  Madison  Ave.,  Patenon,  X.  J 1919 

HiiJJTgEc,  Joseph  £^  Cooperton,  (Mda 1919 

HAMiuiur,  Dr.  Bakes  A.,  Highland  Park.  Ill 1920 

RucDUCT,  Chas.  O.,  Box  195,  Lexington,  Va. 1916 

HAimxBOX,  Tbos.  L.,  State  Xonnal  College.  Ypaflanti.  Mich 1897 

Hax^a,  G.  Dallas,  California  Acad.  Sci^  San  Franciseo,  Calif 1919 

Hanxa,  Wilsox  Cxeal.  1000  PennsyHania  Ave.,  Cohon,  Calif 1919 

Hakxum,  Willl4M  £.,  PrimoB.  IMawaze  Co.,  Pa 1920 

Hakdox,  Mrs.  HEsnnr  W.,  Wihon,  Conn 1905 

Hakixg,  Mrs.  IsEZ  M.,  1774  Defanont  Are..  East  Cleveland.  CHiio. .  1921 
Haeux,  Hon.  James  B.,  Cotnmisrinfier  Canadian  Xat.  Parks. 

Ottawa.  Canada 1921 

Harper,  Samtel  A.,  230  X.  Eerstone  Ave.,  River  Forest,  III 1920 

Hasbixgtqk.  Mrs.  A.  B.,  lineofau  Mass 1919 

Harrixgtox,  Ralph  M.,  595  Ashland  Ave.,  Bufiaio.  X.  Y 1915 

^Harkisox,  Geo.  L.,  Jr.,  400  Chestnut  St..  Philaddpliia.  Pa 1919 

Harsisos,  Harry  Morgax.  319  Penn  St..  CanMien  X.  J 1919 

Hart.  Cecil.  Rt.  6,  Box  432,  Los  Angeies.  Calif 1921 

Hart.  Miss  Helex.  Wmiamstawn,  Mass 1920 

Hartlet.  Geo.  Ijtxebs.  344  W.  87th  St.,  Xew  Yoit  X.  Y 1919 

HARiSHOR3r,  Harold  Ira,  53  S.  12th  St.,  Xewark.  X.  J 191S 

Harvet.  Joes  L.,  3  Moodv  St.,  Wahham.  Mass 1916 

Hasbrouck.  Hexrt  C,  929  West  End  Ave.,  Xew  York.  X.  Y 1930 

HAiSETfj.,  Miss  Sadia.  1236  11th  St..  X.  W..  Washington.  D.  C 1916 

Hasuxgs,  Walter  E.,  Box  1,  South  Lyon,  Mich 1921 

Haihawat,  Altok  Hastenob,  25  Oakland  St.,  Lexington.  ^lass 1921 

Haxhawat.  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Spdng  St.,  R.  D.  1.  W.  Biidgewater.  Mass 1920 

Haihawat,  Harry  S.,  Box  1466,  Providence.  R.  1 l5®7 

Hatxmeter.  H.  O.,  Mahwah.  X.  J 1893 

Haveketer.  H.  O.,  Jr.,  31ahwah,  X.  J 1919 

Hates,  Herbert,  M.  W.,  500  pOTest  Ave..  Portland.  Me     1920 

Hawxb,  Dr.  Edward  E..  Hjmnni!.  Mass 1930 

Hawe,  Jobs  L..  5843  Plvmooth  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo 1930 


XXX  Associates. 

Healet,  Alden  p.,  2006  Northampton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass 1919 

Healy,  Dr.  Daniel  J.,  Expeiiment  Sta.,  Lexington,  Ky 1921 

Heath,  Miss  Charlotte  M.,  Box  76,  Easton,  Mass 1920 

Hedges,  Chas.  F.,  1505  Pearl  St.,  Miles  City,  Mont 1919 

•Helme,  Arthur  H.,  Miller  Place,  N.  Y 1888 

Hemenway,  Augustus,  Tavern  Club,  Bolyston  PL,  Boston,  Mass. . .  1920 

Hempel,  Miss  Kathleen,  Elkader,  Iowa 1919 

Hemphill,  Ashton  Erastus,  Holyoke,  Mass 1919 

Henderson,  Harlin  C,  Carpinteria,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Calif 1920 

♦Henderson,  J.  B.,  16th  St.,  &  Florida  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.1918 

Henderson,  Judge  Junius,  627  Pine  St.,  Boulder,  Colo 1903 

Henderson,  Walter  C,  4727  13th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. .  1917 

Hendrickson,  W.  F.,  276  Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y 1885 

Herman,  Dr.  Wiluam  C,  19  West  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1921 

Herman,  Theodore  L.,  273  Neal  Dow  Ave.,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.  1916 

•Herrick,  Harold,  123  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1905 

Herrick,  Newbold  L.,  60  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1913 

Herrick,  N.  Lawrence,  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y 1917 

Hill,  James  Haynes,  108  State  St.,  New  London,  Conn 1897 

Hill,  Mrs  Thomas  R.,  Box  491,  Chatauqua,  N.  Y 1903 

HiMMAL,  Walter  J.,  Old  Science  Bldg.  Dept.  Botany,  Iowa  City, 

Iowa 1920 

Hinckley,  Geo.  Lyman,  Redwood  Library,  Newport,  R.I 1912 

HiNE,  Prof.  James  Stewart,  Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus,  Ohio 1899 

HrrcHCOCK,  Frank  H.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 1921 

Hix,  George  E.,  100  W.  91st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1904 

Holland,  Harold  May,  Galesburg,  111 1910 

Holland,  R.  P.,  2273  Woolworth  Bldg.  New  York,  N.  Y 1920 

Holland,  Dr.  William  J.,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 1899 

HoLLisTER,  G.  B.,  4  E.  5th  St.,  Coming,  N.  Y 1919 

Hollister,  Warren  D.,  Delavan,  Wise 1901 

HoLMAN,  Ralph  H.,  25  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass 1907 

Holt,  Ernest  G.,  c/o  Amer.  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 1911 

HoNYWiLL,  Albert  W.,  Jr.,  211  Ridgefield  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 1907 

HoRSFALL,  Robert  Bruce,  1457  E.  18th.  St.,  Portland,  Ore 1905 

Horsey,  Richard  E.,  Highland  P'k,.  Reservoir  Ave.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y 1919 

HoTCHKiss,  Neil,  R*t.  2,  Marcellus,  N.  Y 1919 

Houghton,  Clarence  533  Washington  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y 1920 

Howe,  Clifton  D.,  Univ.  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario 1921 

Howe,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Princeton,  N.  J 1921 

Howe,  Inez  Addie,  Fairbank  Mus.  Nat.  Sci.,  St.  Johnsbury  Vt 1921 

Rowland,  R.  H.,  164  Wildwood  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J 1903 

HoYT,  William  H.,  Box  425,  Stamford,  Conn 1907 

Hubbard,  C.  Andresex,  287  E.  44th  St.,  Portland,  Ore 1915 
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Hubbard,  Prof.  Mabian  E.,  15  Appleby  Road,  Wellesley,  Mass 1916 

HuBBABD,  Ralph,  1038  University  Ave.,  Boulder,  Colo 1916 

HuBER,  Whabton,  225  St.  Marks  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1915 

HuET,  L.  M.,  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,  Calif 1920 

Hughes,  Geo.  T.,  Box  153,  Plainfield,  N.  J 1919 

Hughes,  Dr.  William  E.,  3945  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1920 

Hull,  Mrs.  Baker,  The  Washington  Apts.,  Baltimore,  Md 1921 

HuNN,  John  T.  Sharpless,  1218  Prospect  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J 1895 

Hunt,  Chreswell  John,  5847  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  lU 1919 

Hunt,  Miss  Lucy  O.,  185  Beacon  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 1919 

Hunt,  Richard  M.,  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.,  Berkeley,  Calif 1918 

HuRD,  Miss  Frances  A.,  43  West  Ave.,  S.  Norwalk,  Conn 1919 

HuBHER,  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.,  821  S.  Hope  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. . .  1918 

Hyde,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Regina,  Idaho. . , 1918 

Htde,  Sidney,  1534  Boswell  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 1921 

Hyslop,  Samuel,  42  Bellevue  St.,  Newton,  Mass 1919 

Ingersoll,  Albebt  M.,  908  F  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif 1885 

IsHAM,  Chas.  B.,  50  W.  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1891 

Jackson,  Dr.  Hartley  H.  T.,  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  1910 

Jackson,  John  W.,  Belchertown,  Mass 1920 

Jackson,  Ralph  W.,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge,  Md 1918 

James,  Norman,  Catonsville,  Md 1913 

James,  Thomas  A.,  Augusta,  Me 1920 

Janvrin,  Dr.  E.  R.  P.,  515  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1919 

Jay,  William,  6662  Germantown  Ave.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .1921 

Jenks,  Chas.  W.,  Bedford,  Mass 1912 

Jenney,  Hon.  Charles  F.,  100  Gordon  Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass 1905 

Jennings,  Dr.  Geo.  H.,  Jewett  City,  Conn 1918 

Jennings,  Richard  D.,  129  Harrison  St.,  East  Orange  N.  J 1913 

Jensen,  J.  K.,  U.  S.  Indian  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 1912 

Jewett,  Stanley  G.,  582  Bidwell  St.,  Portland,  Ore 1906 

Johnson,  Prof.  Chas.  E.,  Dept.  Zool.,  Kan.  Univ.,  Lawrence,  Kan . .  1919 

Johnson,  Frank  E.,  16  Amackassin  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y 1888 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Grace  P.,  Museum  Nat.  Hist.,  Springfield,  Mass 1921 

Johnson,  Reginald  M.,  60  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1920 

Johnson,  Ward  L.,  Lawrence  School,  Hewlett,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. .  .1920 

Johnstone,  Walter  B.,  Edgewood,  Arrow  Lake,  B.  C 1920 

Jones,  Jesse  L.,  198  Dewey  St.,  Edgewood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 1921 

Jones,  Dr.  Lombard  Carter,  Falmouth,  Mass 1917 

Jones,  S.  Paul,  204  Frame  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis 1920 

Jones,  William  F.,  Norway,  Me 1918 

Jones,  Sterling  P.,  690  Bonita  Ave.,  Webster  Groves,  Mo 1921 

Jordan,  A.  H.  B.,  Everett,  Wash 1888 

Joy,  Ernest,  Grand  Menan,  N.  B 1921 

Jump,  Mrs.  Edwin  R.,  97  Oakleigh  Road,  Newton,  Mass 1910 

Jung,  Clarence  S.,  553  Prospect  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1921 
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Kaedixg,  Geo.  L.,  Cortez,  Lander  Co.,  Nev 1918 

Kane,  Mrs.  Susan  Mary,  Mich.  Club  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash 1919 

Keats,  James  Edward,  328  St.  George  St.,  London,  Ontario,  Canada.  1921 

Keb,  Hunter,  Marlinton,  W.  Va 1920 

Keil,  Ella  Anna,  Box  45,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 1921 

Kellogg,  Ralph  T.,  Silver  City,  N.M 1913 

Kelso,  Dr.  John  E.  H.,  Edgewood,  Lower  Arrow  Lake,  B.  C 1915 

Kennedy,  Edward  H.,  South  Easton,  Mass 1920 

Kennedy,  Dr.  Harris,  Readville,  Mas 1916 

♦Kennedy,  Harry  H.,  105  Vine  St.,  Reno,  Nev 1920 

Kent,  Duane  E.,  39  Morse  Place,  Rutland,  Vt 1913 

Kent,  Edward  G.,  9  Highland  Ave.,  Madison,  N.  J 1919 

Kent,  Edwin  C,  19  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1907 

Kessel,  Marcel  H.,  695  Auburn  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1920 

*KiDDER,  Nathaniel  T.,  Milton,  Mass 1906 

Kilgore,  William,  Jr.,  Zool.  Mus,  Univ.  Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Minn  1906 

King,  F.  M.,  Ill  E.  Cedar  St.,  Webster  Grove,  Mo 1921 

King,  LeRoy,  116  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1901 

Kingsbury,  Frederick  S.,  97  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1916 

Kirkham,  Mrs.  James  W.,  275  Maple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 1904 

*KiRKHAM,  Stanton  D.,  152  Howell  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 1910 

KiRKPATRiCK,  Harry  C,  1166  Water  St..  Meadville,  Pa 1921 

KiRKWOOD,  Frank  C,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Monkton,  Md 1892 

*KiRN,  Albert  J.  B.,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Solomon,  Kan 1918 

KiTTREDGE,  JosEPH,  Jr.,  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C 1910 

Kloseman,  Miss  J.  E.,  Beal  Hall,  20  Charlesgate  W.,  Boston,  Mass.  1909 

Knaebel,  Ernest,  3707  Morrison  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  D.  C 1906 

Knolhoff,  Ferdinand  William,  Amityville,  N.  Y 1890 

KoBBE,  Frederick  W.,  103  E.  86th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1921 

KoPMAN,  Henry  H.,  Dept.  Conservation,  207  N.  O.  Court  Bldg., 

New  Orleans,  La 1921 

Krehbiel,  Leonard,  W.  10th  St.,  Upland,  Calif 1920 

Kretzman,  Prof.  P.  E.,  3705  Texas  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1913 

KuBiCHEK,  W.  F.,  926  Church  St.,  Iowa  City,  la 1919 

KusER,  Anthony  R.,  Bemardsville,  N.J. 1908 

KusER,  Mrs.  Anthony  R.,  Bemardsville,  N.  J 1910 

KusER,  John  Dryden,  Bemardsville,  N.  J 1910 

Labarthe,  Jules,  2727  Russell  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif 1920 

Ladd,  Harry  Stephen,  4354  McPherson  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1919 

LaDow,  Stanley  V.,  25  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1919 

Lafranchise,  Miss  Mary  L.  Y.,  31  Sherbrooke  Ave.,  Hull,  Quebec, 

Canada .1921 

Laing,  HaMiLTON  M.,  1277  E.  32nd  St.,  Portland,  Ore 1917 

Laire,  Mrs.  Margaret  P.,  72  Rebecca  Ave.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y 1921 

Lamb,  Chas.  R.,  8  Highland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1910 

Lancashire,  Mrs.  James  Henry,  7  East  75th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1909 
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Lang,  Hebbert,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Xew  York,  N.  Y 1907 

Langdon,  Roy  M.,  847  E.  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo 1919 

Langille,  James  H.,  Kensington,  Md 1921 

Lano,  Albert,  Fayetteville,  Ark 1917 

Labbabee,  Prof.  Austin  P.,  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  S.  Dak 1918 

Lastbeto,  C.  B.,  260  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif 1919 

Latham,  Roy,  Orient,  N.  Y 1916 

Laughlin,  Miss  Emma  E.,  127  Walnut  St.,  Bamesville,  Ohio 1920 

Laughlin,  J.  A.,  318  E.  Gordon  St.,  Marshall,  Mo 1919 

Laubent,  Philip,  31  E.  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 1902 

Lawbence,  a.  G.,  City  Health  Dept.,  Winnipeg,  Man 1920 

Lawson,  Ralph,  88  Washington  Sq.  East,  Salem,  Mass 1917 

Leach,  Fbank  A.,  217  Hillside  Ave.,  Piedmont,  Calif 1921 

Leabned,  Miss  Agnes  M.,  Wilkins  St.,  Hudson,  Mass 1920 

Leavitt,  Mrs.  Flobence  R.,  42  Forest  St.,  Lexington,  Mass 1919 

Lee,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  El  Cajon,  San  Diego  Co.,  Calif 1920 

Leffinqwell,  Dana  J.,  Aurora,  N.  Y 1919 

Leibteb,  Claude  W.,  McGraw  Hall,  Ithaca,  N*.  Y 1916 

Lengebke,  Justus  von  257  Highland  Ave.,  Orange,  X.  J 1907 

Leonhabd,  W.  J.,  Shoreham,  Vt 1920 

Leopold,  Nathan  F.,  Jb.,  4754  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 1916 

Lebmond,  N.  W.,  Thomaston,  Me 1921 

Levey,  Mrs.  William,  58  Doris  Ave.,  Brookline,  Mass 1915 

Lewis,  Geobge  P.,  4559  Forrestville  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 1920 

Lewis,  Habbison  F.,  92  Argyle  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Canada 1912 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Hebman  E.,  180  Grove  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass 1912 

Libbet,  Robebt  M.,  911  22nd  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 1920 

LiGHTPOOT,  William  G.,  197  Gileson  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 1920 

Liebold,  Ebnest  G.,  589  Boston  Blv'd  E.,  Detroit,  Mich 1918 

LiGON,  J.  Stoklet,  Box  131,  Albuquerque,  Xew  Mexico 1912 

Lings,  Geo.  H.,  Richmond  Hill,  Cheadle,  Cheshire,  England 1913 

Link,  Hbnby  A.,  P.  O.  Box  76,  Waterloo,  Ind 1920 

Ltitle,  Lutheb,  2nd,  1403  Garfield  Ave.,  So.  Pasadena,  Calif 1913 

Lloyd,  Hotes,  406  Queen  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada 1916 

Locke,  Dr.  Edwin  A.,  311  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1920 

LocKwooD,  Dean  P.,  Haverford  Pa 1921 

LoMAX,  Dr.  Claude,  Holland,  Indiana 1921 

Long,  Chas.  Ibving,  130  5th  Ave.,  Roselle,  N.  J 1918 

Long,  Habby  V.,  260  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1920 

Lobd,  J.  Andebson,  13  Ash  St.,  Danvers,  Mass 1919 

LoBiNG,  J.  Alden,  Owego,  N.  Y 1917 

LoTHBOP,  Dr.  Oltveb  A.,  Waban,  Mass 1920 

Low,  Ethelbebt  I.,  38  E.  64th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1907 

Luce,  Mrs.  Fbancis  P.,  Box  216,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass 1912 

Luce,  Matthew,  Cohasset,  Mass 1920 
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LuM,  Edwabd  H.,  Chatham,  N.  J 1904 

LuNN,  Miss  Lulu  M.,  724  Villa  St.,  Racine,  Wise 1920 

LuNN,  Miss  Margaret  A.,  131  A-B  Govt.  Hotels,  Washin^on,  D.C1919 

Lynch,  Joseph,  400  Washington  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 1920 

Lyon,  William  I.,  124  Washington  St.,  Waukegan,  lU 1921 

Mackaye,  James,  160  Elm  St.,  N.  Cambridge,  Mass 1921 

Mackintosh,  Richards  B.,  5  Howard  Ave.,  Peabody,  Mass 1919 

Maclay,  Mark  W.,  Jr.,  107  E.  81st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1905 

MacCoy,  Clinton  V.,  1244  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass 1920 

MacLean,  Miss  Mae,  514  Terry  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash 1920 

MacReynolds,  George,  76  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa 1917 

Maddock,  Miss  Emeline,  Monte  Vista,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1897 

Madison,  Harold  Lester,  Lennox  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 1912 

Magee,  M.  J.,  603  South  St.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 1919 

Maher,  J.  E.,  351  Conmiunipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 1902 

Marble,  Richard  M.,  Woodstock,  Vt 1907 

Marcotte,  Rev.  Leon,  St.  Charles  Seminary,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec, 

Canada 1921 

Marks,  Edward  Sidney,  655  Kearney  Ave.,  Arlington,  N.  J 1915 

Marks,  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  9  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass 1903 

Marshall,  Alfred,  Daphne,  Baldwin  Co.,  Ala 1916 

^Marshall,  Mrs.  Ella  M.  O.,  New  Salem,  Mass 1912 

Martenet,  Mark  S.,  429  N.  Washington  St.,  Alexandria,  Va 1919 

Martin,  Fred  I.,  R't  1,  Box  58,  Manchester,  N.  H 1921 

Martin,  John  C,  909  State  St.,  Owosso,  Mich 1921 

Mason,  C.  E.,  Jr.,  25  Exeter  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1921 

Mathews,  F.  Schtttler,  17  Frost  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1917 

May,  Franklin  H.,  807  E.  Adams  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 1920 

Mayfield,  Dr.  George  R.,  Kissam  Hall,  Nashville,  Tenn 1917 

Maynard,  Chas.  J.,  457  Crafts  St.,  W.  Newton,  Mass 1921 

Maynard,  Dr.  Herbert  E.,  178  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.1921 
McCabe,  T.  T.,  The  Beresford,  1  W.  81st.  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. . . .  1920 

McCall,  W.  W.,  Millbrook  Road,  Haverford,  Pa 1921 

McClintock,  Norman,  504  Amberson  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 1900 

McCoNNELL,  T.  L.,  151  Center  Ave.,  Emsworth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 1915 

McCooK,  Philip  J.,  413  E.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1895 

McGraw,  Harry  A.,  1805  15th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa 1917 

McGrew,  Albert  D.,  5611  Stanton  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 1917 

McIlhenny,  Edward  Avery,  Avery  Island,  La 1894 

McIntire,  Mrs.  Herbert  Bruce,  4  Garden  St.,   Cambridge,  Mass.  .1908 
McKeough,  Dr.  Geo.  T.,  R't.  1,  Erie  Manor,  Blenheim,  Ontario,. .  .1921 

McLain,  Robert  Baird,  Box  546,  Wheeling  W.  Va 1893 

McLellan,  Miss  Mary  E,,  2935  Pine  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif 1920 

McMillan,  Mrs.  Gilbert  N.,  Delafield  Ave.,  Riverdale  on  Hudson, 

New  York,  N.  Y 1902 
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McMuLLEN,  T.  E.,  651  Bailey  St.,  Camden,  N.  J 1920 

McNeil,  Dr.  Chas.  A.,  1112  West  4th  St.,  Sedalia,  Mo 1919 

McNEHiy  Geobge  M.,  195  Lincoln  St.,  Winthrop,  Mass 1920 

McPhail,  Fkank  L.,  1315  Hill  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 1920 

Mead,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  303  W.  84th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1904 

Mead,  Ltle  G.,  807  N.  Pine  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 1921 

Means,  Chas  J.,  29  c/o  Dr.  Gregg,  Wellesley,  Mass 1912 

Medsger,  Outer  P.,  9  Columbia  Ave.,  Arlington,  N.  J 1919 

Mellen,  Eleanor,  M.  D.,  291  Lake  Ave.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.1920 

Mengel,  G.  Henrt,  739  Madison  Ave.,  Reading  Pa 1913 

Menninqer,  Wm.  C,  106  23rd  St.,  Ehnhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 1919 

Mercur,  J.  Watts,  Jr.,  Wallingford,  Pa 1920 

Merrlam,  Henry  F.,  Orange  Heights  Ave.,  W.  Orange,  N.  Y 1905 

Merrill,  D.  E.,  Rogers,  Ark 1913 

Merrill,  Harry,  316  State  St.,  Bangor,  Maine 1883 

Merriman,  R.  Owen,  96  W.  2nd  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont 1920 

^Mershon,  W.  B.,  Saginaw,  Mich 1905 

Metcalf,  F.  p..  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C 1917 

Metcalf,  Z.  p.,  N.  C.  State  College,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C 1913 

Meyer,  Major  G.  Ralph,  51st  Artillery  Camp  Eustis,  Va 1913 

Meyer,  Miss  Heloise,  Lenox,  Mass 1913 

MiCKEL,  Prof.  Clarence  R.,  Box  417,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo 1920 

MiDDLETON,  R.  J.,  Jeffersonville,  Pa 1920 

Miller,  Ansel  B.,  Springs,  Pa 1921 

Miller,  Miss  Bertha  S.,  Capstone  Farm,  R.  3,  Kingston,  N.  Y 1915 

Miller,  Miss  Carrie  Ella,  36  Cottage  St.,  Lewiston,  Me 1918 

Miller,  Cecil  A.,  76  Flatt  Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 1921 

Miller,  Miss  Julia,  R't.  3,  Homell,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y 1921 

Miller,  Miss  Mary  Mann,  5928  Hayes  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. . .  1921 

Miller,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  C.  T.,  1010  EucUd  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O 1916 

Mills,  Ends  A.,  Estes  Park,  Colo 1916 

Mills,  Wier  R.,  Pierson,  Iowa 1920 

Miner,  Leo  D.,  1836  Vernon  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 1913 

Mitchell,  Catherine  Adams,  Riverside,  III 191 1 

Mitchell,  Horace  Headley,  Provincial  Mus.,  Regina,  Sask 1918 

Mitchell,  Dr.  Walton  I.,  Paonia,  Delta  Co.,  Colo 1893 

Monk,  H.  C,  Avoca  Apts.,  Nashville,  Tenn 1921 

Moody,  A.  J.,  c/o.  Aetna  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 1918 

Moody,  Dr.  Wm.  Ladd,  Newport,  R.I 1918 

MooRE,  Mrs.  DwiQHT,  Cedar  Hill,  Closter,  N.  J 1920 

'MooRE,  EuzABETH  PuTNAM,  North  Anson,  Me 1905 

MooRE,  R.  L.,  205  W.  Wilbarger  St.,  Vernon,  Texas 1921 

Moore,  W^iluam  H.,  Mouth  Kiswick,  Rt.  1,  York  Co.,  N.  B 1920 

MoRCOM,  G.  Frean,  2906  Pine  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif 1886 

Morgan,  Brent  M.,  224  11th  St.,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 1919 

MoRLEY,  S.  Griswold,  2635  Etna  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif 19il 


xxxvi  Associates. 

Morris,  Miss  Lucy  N.,  90 J^  Midland  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J 1920 

Morrison,  Alva,  2  Garden  Terrace,  Cambridge,  Mass 1915 

MoRRON,  Thaddeus  D.,  1901  Park  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 1920 

Morse,  Francis  E.,  23  Bradlee  St.,  Dorchester  24,  Mass 1921 

Morse,  Frank  £.,  162  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1921 

Morse,  Geo.  F.,  Jr.,  Grove  Hall,  Mass 1919 

Morse,  Harrt  Gilman,  Huron,  Ohio 1912 

Morse,  Miss  M.  £.,  3513  Bloomington  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1919 

MoRSS,  Chas.  B.,  35  Greanleaf  St.,  Bradford,  Mass 1918 

MosELEY,  Prof.  Edwin  Lincoln,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 1918 

Moses,  Mrs.  Edmund  Quince y.  Apt.  4.  B,  700  Riverside  Drive,  New 

York,  N.  Y 1919 

MosHER,  Franklin  H.,  17  Highland  Ave.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massl905 

MouLTON,  Herbert  F.,  36  W.  Main  St.,  Ware,  Mass 1920 

MousLEY,  Wm.  Henry,  Hatley,  Quebec,  Canada 1915 

Mullen,  James  L.,  1264  Logan  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 1919 

MuNRO,  J.  A.,  Okanagan  Landing,  British  Columbia 1913 

MuNRO,  Mrs.  Walter  S.,  40  X.  Main  St.,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn 1920 

MuRiE,  O.  J.,  219  7th  Ave.,  S.,  Moorhead,  Minn 1913 

Murphy,  Dr.  Eugene  Edmund,  432  Telfair  St.,  Augusta,  Ga 1919 

Murphy,  Edw.  A.  C,  94  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn 1920 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Grace  E.  B.,  87  Front  Ave.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y 1919 

Murray,  Edgar  H.,  2940  Clinton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 1919 

Musgrave,  Mrs.  Mark  E.,  Box  765,  Phoenix,  Ariz 1920 

MussELMAN,  Guy  N.,  392  E.  Main  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa 1921 

Myers,  Mrs.  Harriet  W.,  311  N.  Ave.  66,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 1906 

Myers^  Miss  Lucy  F.,  127  Academy  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 1898 

Nauman,  E.  D.,  Box  606,  Sigoumey,  Iowa 1918 

•Neely,  James  C,  135  High  St.,  Brookline,  Mass 1919 

Neff,  Johnson  A.,  Marionville,  Mo 1919 

Newberry,  W.  F.,  233  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 1920 

Newcomb,  C.  a.,  Jr.,  Rt.  3,  Pontiac,  Mich 1920 

Nice,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.,  Norman,  Okla 1920 

Nichols,  L.  Nelson,  N.  Y.  Pubhc  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y 1917 

Nichols,  Rodman  A.,  27  Broad  St.,  Salem,  Mass 1919 

Nicholson,  Nevin  G.,  410  Elm  St.,  Grove  City,  Pa 1920 

NiLES,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Hopedale,  Mass 1920 

NiMS,  Mrs.  Lucius,  17  Union  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass 1913 

NiNNiNGER,  Prof.  H.  H.,  McPherson  College,  McPherson,  Kan 1920 

Noble,  Eleanor  G.,  66  Sparks  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1916 

Noble,  G.  Kingsley,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York,  N.  Y 1913 

NoKES,  Dr.  I.  D.,  1120  Marsh  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 1915 

NoLTE,  Rev.  Felix,  St.  Benedict's  College,  Atchison,  Kan 1903 

NoRRis,  Edward,  301  W.  Springfield  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1916 

NoRRis,  J.  Parker,  Jr.,  2122  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1904 


As&ociaU*,  xxxrii 

r,  MiBs  Etbkl  a  ,  309  S.  Pine  St„  Reedsbuii:.  Wis 1!I20 

NrcxKT,  Jambs  R..  772  Broad  St..  Xewaik,  N.J 1920 

•O'CoxoB,  Jotx  Chsistopher.  24  E.  33id  St..  New  York,  X.  Y. . . .  1921 

Ogde??.  Datid  B.,  23  Alton  Place,  Brookline,  Mass 1920 

Ogdex  Dr.  Hexkt  Vcoxg.  141  Wisconsin  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1S97 

Oldtb,  Hbkkt,  Sihrer  Springs,  Md 1S96 

OxDESCO,  Miss  ^Iakt  £.,  Gardner.  10 1920 

OHoASK,  Mrs.  L.  S..  R.  2.  Mt.  Kemble,  Xonistown,  X.  J 1919 

OsBosx,  Prof.  Bksrt  F.,  Am.  Mus.  Xat.  Hist.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. . .  1919 

OsBORXE,  Anvra  A.,  1S3  Lowell  St.,  Peabodr,  Mass 1912 

OsELEB,  H-  S.,  1.  Rowdale  Road.  Toronto.  Ont 1920 

OmaoLLEB,  Fbkk,  752  S.  George  St..  York,  Pa 1914 

OTE3I,  William  H.,  GeoL  and  Xat.  Hist.,  Smrer,  Vennillion,  S.  Dakl921 

OvEKTOX,  Dr.  Feaxk,  Patchof^ne.  X.  Y 1909 

^OwKK,  Miss  JcxiEiTE  Ameua,  306  N.  9th  St.,  St.  Josej^  Mo 1897 

Packabd,  Wixthsop,  1442  Washing;ton  St.,  Canton,  Mass 1917 

Paixe,  AuGtrBTCB  G..  Je..  31  E.  09th  St.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y 1S86 

Paine,  Chablbs  Jacksox.  705  Sears  Bldg..  Boston.  Mass 1917 

Paixieb,  Kextox  v.,  3240  Fainnount  Bhr'd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 1920 

•Palmes,  Miss  £.  D.,  1741  S.  Harvaid  BlvU,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. . .  1918 
Palmes,  R.  H.,  Instituto  Geologico,  City  of  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexioo. . .  1916 

Palmes,  Dr.  Samtel  C,  712  O^den  Ave.,  Swartluncre,  Pa 1899 

Palmes,  Mrs.  T.  S.,  1939  Bihmore  St.,  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. .  .191$ 

Paxgbchx,  Cuffobd  H^  299  Madison  Ave^  Xew  York,  N.  Y 1907 

Pabkeb,  AiOHini  JoHX,  So.  lineoln.  Mass 1920 

^Paskeb,  Edwabd  lAJDVOiw,  Xaahawtuc  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass 1916 

Paskeb,  Hkrbebt,  So.  Lancaster,  Mass 1920 

Patch,  Dr.  Edith  M..  College  Road,  Orono,  Me 1921 

Pattex,  Dr.  StephexK^  141  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1920 

Paul,  Luctcb  H.,  436  Carter  St.,  Rochester,  X.  Y 1908 

Paxtox,  Mrs.  Regixa  A.,  59  Walmo-Road,  Toronto,  Ontario 1917 

Peabodt,  Rev.  P.  B.,  Blue  Rapids,  Kan 1903 

Pkacock,  W.  C,  State  and  Adams  St..  Chicago  111 1921 

Pellew,  ^lias  M.  J.,  1637  Mass.  Ave.,  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. . .  1919 

Pembeb,  Kabl  a.,  Woodstock,  Vt 1921 

Pembektox,  Johx  Rot.  Box  1112,  Tulsa,  Okla 1918 

*Pexbo6E,  Dr.  Chas.  Bixgham,  1720  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .1919 

Peppes,  Dr.  Wm.,  1813  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pk 1911 

Pebcival,  Mrs.  D.  C,  306  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass 1921 

Pebixe,  Keblb,  3  Ware  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass 1917 

Pebkixb,  Dr.  AxxE  E.,  State  Hospital,  C<^lins,  X.  Y 1917 

Pebkixb,  Akthch  W.,  21  High  St..  Farmington.  Me 1915 

Pebkixb,  Edw.  H.,  Box  52,  Waterville,  Me 1920 

PKbkixs,  Dr.  Gbobge  H.,  Univ.  of  Vt.,  Burlington,  Vt 1912 

Pebbt,  Dr.  Hexbt  Joseph,  45  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass 1909 


xxxviii  Associates. 

Pebschon,  Erich,  Young  America,  Carver  Co.,  Minn 1921 
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PlaU  1. 

Dr.  Joel  Asaph  Allen,  a  Founder  of  the  American  Ornitholog- 
ists' Union,  died  after  a  short  iUness  at  Comwall-on-the-Hudson, 
New  York,  on  August  29, 1921,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  hb  life. 
•  Five  years  before  his  death  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
President  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Dr.  Allen 
consented  to  prepare  a  brief  autobiography  as  an  introduction 
to  a  bibliography  of  his  scientific  publications.  This  was  published 
in  November,  1916.*  Only  one  familiar  with  Dr.  Allen's  retiring 
nature  can  realize  the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  he  complied 
with  President  Osbom's  request;  but  having  set  his  hand  to  the 
task,  he  determined  not  to  spare  himself  and  with  the  thorough- 
ness which  marked  all  his  work  he  prepared  a  hbtory  of  his  life 
and  critical  analysis  of  hb  dominant  characteristic  traits. 

The  value  of  this  obviously  authoritative  document  is  so  great 

*  Read  before  the  thirty-ninth  Meeting  of  the  A.  O.  U.  at  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber 9.  1921. 

'  Autobiographical  Notes  and  a  Bibliography  of  the  Sdentiflc  Publications 
of  Joel  Asaph  AUcd.    Svo.  pp.  xi  -f-  216. 
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that  it  is  clead^.nf^'only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  the  biog- 
raphos  V>  u!^  I^-'  Allen's  own  words  in  recording  the  more  intimate, 
p^r^O^Uj^-side  of  the  history  of  hb  life.  Of  especial  interest  is  the 
Vaceount  of  his  boyhood  and  the  light  it  throws  on  the  first  mani- 
festations of  his  inborn  love  of  nature. 

''I  was  born/'  Dr.  Allen  writes,  ''in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
July  19, 1888,  the  eldesjt  son  of  Joel  and  Harriet  (Trumbull)  Allen, 
both  of  early  New  England  stock.  My  father  was  a  descendant 
in  the  seventh  generation,  of  Samuel  Allen  who  settled  in  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  in  1640  ...  On  the  maternal  side  the  descent 
is  from  John  Trumbull,  great-grandfather  of  Governor  Jonathan 
Trumbull  (said  to  have  been  the  original  of  'Brother  Jonathan' 
and  familiar  friend  of  Washington)  who  was  bom  in  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  and  settled  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1639. 

"My  immediate  progenitors  were  farmers.  My  father,  how- 
ever, learned  the  carpenter's  trade  and  was  a  house-builder  in  his 
earlier  days,  but  later  bought  a  farm  on  which  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  .  .  .  My  father  had  little  appreciation  for 
my  natural  history  tastes,  but  was  kind  and  generous,  offering 
to  share  his  farm  with  me  if  I  would  remain  with  him  on  the  old 
homestead.  My  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  in  sympathy 
with  my  yearnings,  and  often  used  her  influence  in  my  favor. " 

Dr.  Allen  had  a  sister  and  three  brothers.  One  of  the  latte): 
died  in  infancy,  a  second  became  a  moulder  and  the  third  a  farmer. 
He  therefore  was  the  only  member  of  hb  family  to  exhibit  those 
traits  which  marked  him  as  the  born  naturalist,  and  the  possession 
of  which  are  evidently  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  direct  inheritance, 
environment  or  association  with  others. 

"My  early  training,"  Dr.  Allen  continues,  "was  rigidly  puri- 
tanical. My  parents  were  both  members  of  the  Congregational 
church,  and  strict  in  their  religious  observances.  Family  prayers 
invariably  followed  breakfast,  and  also  closed  the  routine  of 
Sunday,  all  the  religious  requirements  of  the  day  being  strictly 
observed. 

"My  earliest  recollections  are  naturally  associated  with  the 
surroundings  of  my  birthplace  on  the  old  farm,  situated  on  a  hill 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  then  thickly  settled  part  of 
Springfield,  known  as  the  Watershops,  where  the  United  States 
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Government  has  for  more  than  a  centmy  carried  on  the  manufact- 
ure  of  firearms.  The  family  home  was  a  large  two-story  square- 
roofed  house,  at  the  time  innocent  of  paint  and  unshaded  by  trees. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  my  younger  days  is  of  helping 
my  father  plant  the  row  of  maples  and  elms  which  long  since 
became  the  prominent  feature  of  the  road  frontage  of  the  farm, 
and  in  recovering  and  painting  the  house.  We  were  not  crowded 
by  neighbors,  the  nearest  residence  on  the  west  being  half  a  mile 
away,  and  there  was  only  one  house  within  half  a  mile  to  the 
eastward.  Subsequently  others  much  nearer  were  built  in  both 
directions,  the  lonely  country  road  has  become  Allen  Street,  and 
a  trolley  car  has  been  projected  to  connect  the  rapidly  extending 
suburbs  with  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

"Dandelions  and  daisies  and  other  wild  flowers  were  early 
attractions,  the  profuse  gathering  of  which  at  an  early  age  led  my 
elders,  and  particularly  my  mother,  to  predict  that  when  the 
toddling  youngster  grew  up  he  would  favor  the  profession  of 
medicine,  and  I  was  often  facetiously  dubbed  'Dr.  Sykes',  in 
allusion  to  our  then  family  physician,  an  herb-doctor  of  local 
reputation.  In  due  time  I  was  assigned  a  share  in  the  household 
chores,  and  trained  to  preform  the  allotted  tasks  with  promptness 
and  care. 

"The  nearest  schoolhouse  was  a  mile  distant,  of  the  conven- 
tional red  type,  situated  as  usual  on  the  crest  of  a  hill.  In  smnmer 
the  school  was  taught  by  a  schoolmistress,  while  the  winter  session 
was  conducted  by  a  schoolmaster  selected  for  his  ability  to  keep 
the  larger  boys  in  order  as  well  as  to  teach  the  'three  Rs.'  Some 
years  later  a  schoolmistress  was  employed  for  both  winter  and 
smnmer  sessions.  In  those  days  the  services  of  boys  of  even  six 
and  seven  years  were  considered  too  valuable  for  farm-work  to 
be  sacrificed  in  summer  for  school  purposes,  so  that  to  them  only 
the  winter  session  of  the  school  year  was  available. 

"  Despite  hard  work  and  long  hours,  the  farm  proved  attractive 
and  satisfying  for  a  time,  but  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen  the  love 
inspired  by  this  free  contact  with  natural  surroundings  developed 
a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  animal  and  plant  life,  the  soil  and 
the  rocks,  and  the  ever  changing  phenomena  of  sky  and  air,  than 
could  be  gained  merely  by  association. 
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'*  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  after  much  pleading  on  my  part,  to  my 
great  delight,  my  father  presented  me  with  a  gun.  At  first  it 
merely  afforded  the  pleasure  all  boys  experience  in  being  able  to 
shoot  something,  either  as  game  or  on  the  pretext  that  certain 
birds  and  animals  are  destructive  to  crops,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
to  reduce  their  numbers.  But  very  soon  the  destructive  instinct 
gave  place  to  a  desire  to  possess  specimens  for  study,  particularly 
of  birds,  which  I  found  were  so  numerous  in  kinds  that  compara- 
tively few  of  them  were  known  by  name  to  any  of  the  people, 
either  of  town  or  country,  whom  I  met.  Warblers,  vireos,  kinglets, 
sparrows  and  many  other  kinds  of  birds  were  shot,  measured, 
weighed,  described  and  given  provisional  names  in  my  notebooks, 
so  that  I  might  again  recognize  them  when  met  with,  long  before 
I  knew  that  books  had  been  written  about  them  and  that  they  all 
had  names,  Latin  as  well  as  English.  I  even  made  attempts  to 
draw  and  color  them,  but  entire  lack  of  instruction  in  the  work 
led  only  to  failure  and  disappointment.  A  little  later,  however, 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bradford  Horsford,  a  teacher  of  draw- 
ing, who  was  also  an  amateur  ornithologist  and  taxidermist,  with 
a  good  knowledge  of  all  the  commoner  birds.  From  him  I  bor- 
rowed a  copy  of  the  Brewer  edition  of  Wilson's  'American  Ornitho- 
logy,' which,  to  my  unspeakable  delight,  he  later  sold  to  me; 
Nuttall's  and  Audubon's  works  on  North  American  birds  were  also 
found  in  the  public  library  of  Springfield,  and  a  new  world  was 
opened  to  me. 

"A  little  later  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  of  broader 
education  than  I  had  ever  before  met,  who  taught  our  district 
school  for  several  winter  terms,  and  became  a  resident  of  the 
neighborhood.  As  he  was  a  nature-lover  himself  he  could  appre- 
ciate my  aspirations,  and  most  generously  presented  me  with  a 
copy  of  Blythe's  'Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,'  a  work  of  which 
I  previously  had  never  heard.  Thus  equipped,  and  with  the 
resources  of  a  public  library  now  at  my  command,  acquaintance 
with  not  only  the  local  birds,  mammals,  reptiles  and  fishes,  but 
with  many  of  the  insects,  became  a  delightful  experience.  Interest 
in  farm  work  as  an  occupation  as  rapidly  declined,  but  a  filial 
desire  to  share  fully  in  the  family  burdens  led  to  no  neglect  of 
duties  but  often  to  excessive  effort  in  manual  labor  to  demonstrate 
an  interest  otherwise  unfelt." 
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During  the  winters  of  1858-62,  Dr.  Allen  attended  li^braham 
Acad^ny,  working  on  his  father's  farm  in  the  summer  and  devoting 
all  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  sudi  works  on  natural  history 
as  were  availaUe.  "During  this  p«iod/'  he  states,  "my  ever 
present  ambition  was  to  write  a  history  of  the  'Birds  of  New 
England'  that  should  be  as  complete  and  exhaustive  as  possiUe, 
and  based  on  original  observation,  including  the  necessary  ezpl<Mti- 
tions  in  northern  New  England  where  so  many  of  the  migratory 
species  were  supposed  to  pass  the  l^eeding  season.  Next  to  this 
I  looked  upon  editorial  woik  as  an  enviable  goal.  Yet  at  the  time 
these  aspirations  b^an  to  develop  composition  was  a  slow  and 
difiBcult  task,  and  to  acquire  facility  in  writing  I  forced  myself 
to  keep  a  daily  journal,  in  whidi  I  recorded  not  only  the  current 
weather  conditions  in  detail  but  every  incident  of  my  daily  experi- 
ences that  seemed  to  offer  a  subject  for  comment  .  .  • 
During  the  years  185^1861, 1  collected  and  mounted  (as  attested 
by  my  catal(^ue,  still  extant)  some  300  birds,  representing  neariy 
100  species,  and  also  sudi  native  mammals  as  I  could  find  near  my 
home,  and  I  preserved  in  jars  of  alcohol  specimens  of  all  the  rep- 
tiles, amphibians  and  fishes;  such  moUusks  as  were  availaUe 
were  also  gathered  and  several  hundred  insects.  Best  of  all,  I 
knew  the  technical  names  of  neariy  all  except  the  insects,  of  whidi, 
however,  I  knew  many.  The  local  minerals  and  rocks  found 
place  on  the  shelves  of  my  little  museum,  for  which  a  small  room 
was  kindly  pro\'ided  by  my  parents,  and  which  I  equipped  with 
shelves  and  a  flat  table  case  for  insects.  In  addition  there  were 
rows  of  bottles  containing  the  products  of  my  bo>'ish  experiments 
with  such  cheap  chemicak  as  I  could  afford  to  purchase  at  the 
neighboring  drug  store,  each  duly  labeled  with  its  proper  chemical 
formula.  The  whole  was  amateurish  in  the  extreme,  and  repre- 
sented merely  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  but  enou^  to  add  immensely  to  the  pleasure  of  living, 
giving,  as  it  did,  the  sense  of  being  in  touch  with  plant  and  animal 
life  and  the  geological  features  of  my  immediate  environment. 
My  notebooks  contained  pages  of  descriptions  of  unusual  atmos- 
pheric phenomena,  from  the  prismatic  tints  of  fleecy  clouds 
floating  past  the  midday  sun,  haloes,  unusual  storm  conditions, 
auroral  displays,  and  the  August  and  November  shooting-star 
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periods,  to  the  varied  forms  of  the  snow  crystals  of  a  winter  storm 
— things  for  the  most  part  unobserved  by  my  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  which  hence  gave  them  no  added  joy  to  living. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  my  interest  in  every  day  practical 
affairs  was  limited  to  a  conscientious  and  cheerful  discharge  of 
the  obligations  natural  to  my  position  as  a  helper  to  my  father  in 
the  routine  of  farm  work.  Every  spare  moment  of  the  day,  when 
in  the  house,  was  spent  in  my  room  poring  over  books  or  specimens 
or  jotting  down  things  seen  out  of  doors  in  the  com  or  hay  field. 
These  constant  disappearances  when  off  duty  were  naturally 
an  annoyance  to  my  father,  who  could  not  appreciate  my  absorp- 
tion in  such  unpractical  affairs.  To  the  oft-made  inquiry  of  my 
father,  'Where's  Asaph?'  was  mother's  gentle  response,  'upstairs,' 
and  the  contemptuous  paternal  rejoinder:  'Upstairs;  he's  always 
upstairs.'  Although  unappreciative  of  his  son's  'foolish  notions,' 
he  was  not  harsh  or  unkind,  as  an  agreement,  lasting  for  several 
seasons,  granting  one  day  a  week  for  the  prosecution  of  my  hobbies 
is  ample  evidence.  For  these  foibles  my  mother  had  always  a 
degree  of  sympathy,  which  increased  as  years  passed,  to  active 
influence  in  their  behalf. 

"To  demonstrate  my  hearty  interest  in  forwarding  the  farm 
work,  I  often,  as  I  afterwards  found,  exerted  myself  beyond  my 
proper  physical  endurance,  which  with  the  absorption  in  natural 
history  work  told  heavily  on  my  health.  It  was  often  necessary 
in  the  busy  season  for  my  father  to  employ  day  laborers  and  it 
was  always  my  ambition  to  lead  the  field,'  which  I  was  always 
able  to  do  except  in  the  heavier  work,  even  when  a  young  boy  just 
entering  the  teens.  My  evening  task,  before  retiring,  was  to 
write  in  my  journal  the  notes  of  the  day  and  to  change  the  dryers 
in  my  extemporized  botanical  press,  consisting  of  several  pieces 
of  thick  board,  cut  the  proper  length,  a  lot  of  old  newspapers,  and 
a  heavy,  smoothly  waterworn  stone  for  the  top  of  the  pile  to  afford 
the  requisite  pressure.  Many,  many  a  time  this  bedtime  task 
found  me  almost  too  exhausted  by  the  day's  labor  to  accomplish. 
These  long  periods  of  overwork  undoubtedly  laid  the  foundation 
for  much  of  the  semi-invalidism  of  many  later  years. " 

In  1861  Dr.  Allen  reluctantly  sold  his  beloved  collections  to 
Wilbraham  Academy  in  order  that  he  might  raise  funds  to  con- 
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tinue  his  studies  at  that  institution,  where  he  formed  the  friendship 
^{  William  Harmon  Niles,  a  student  who  was  planning  to  enter 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  to  study  under  Louis  Agassiz. 
Niles  induced  Allen  to  join  him  and,  with  the  balance  of  the  sum 
received  for  his  collections,  he  went  to  Cambridge  in  1862.  Thus 
was  begun  an  association  which,  with  some  breaks  due  to  ill-health 
or  absence  on  expeditions  was  to  last  until  1885  when  Dr.  Allen 
left  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  to  enter  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Dr.  Allen  continued  his  studies  under  Agassiz  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  succeeding  three  years  and,  on  March  26,  1865,  sailed 
with  his  great  teacher  as  a  member  of  an  expedition  to  Brazil. 
They  arrived  at  Bio  Janeiro  April  22,  and  after  collecting  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city  for  some  weeks.  Dr.  Allen  was  detailed  to  join 
a  smaller  party  which  left  June  9  for  the  northern  provinces  of 
Brazil.  After  a  di£Bcult  journey  of  somewhat  over  six  months  he 
reached  Bahia.  Although  so  far  from  well  during  this  period 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  plan  to  reach  the  coast  at 
Cear&,  Dr.  Allen's  collections  included  several  cases  of  birds, 
manunals,  mollusks,  and  zoological  si)ecimens  besides  six  or  eight 
barrek  of  fishes,  reptiles  and  other  vertebrates  in  alcohol;  and  his 
notebooks  contained  many  pages  of  detailed  obser\'ations  on  the 
country  through  which  he  had  passed,  its  flora  and  fauna. 

On  December  15,  Dr.  Allen  sailed  from  Bahia  on  a  300  ton 
brigantine  and  after  a  trying  voyage,  during  which  they  were 
blown  from  Cape  Hatteras  back  to  St.  Thomas,  they  dropped 
anchor  off  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  90  days  out  from  Bahia? 

Chronic  indigestion  now  forced  Dr.  Allen  to  abandon  museum 
work  and  return  to  the  farm;  but  he  had  experienced  the  joy  of 
exploration  and  as  soon  as  his  health  permitted  he  took  the  field 
again,  collecting  in  June,  1867,  on  Sodus  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  and 
during  the  smnmer,  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  southern  Michigan. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  physically  so  greatly  improved  that 
in  October,  1867,  he  returned  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  to  act  as  Ciuator  of  birds  and  mammals  in  that  institu- 
tion. 

After  a  year  in  the  study,  the  winter  of  1868-69  was  devoted  to 
zoological  exploration  on  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  John's  river. 
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tben  a  primeval  part  of  Florida.  This  expedition  supplied  in  part 
the  material  on  which  was  based  Dr.  Allen's  classic  memoir  'On 
the  Mammals  and  Winter  Birds  of  East  Florida,  with  an  examina- 
tion of  certain  assmned  specific  Characters  in  Birds  and  a  Sketch 
of  the  Bird-Faunae  of  Eastern  North  America.'  This  paper, 
published  as  a  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
in  1871,  at  once  placed  Dr.  Allen  in  the  first  rank  of  philosophic 
naturalists. 

The  results  of  the  Florida  expedition  having  been  reported  upon. 
Dr.  Allen  started,  in  April,  1871,  on  a  nine  months'  collecting  trip 
to  the  great  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  interests  of  the 
Cambridge  Museum.  General  collections  were  made  at  intervak 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  selection  of 
locality  being  largely  dependent  upon  the  movements  of  hostile 
Indians.  At  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  the  arrival  of  a  military  escort 
being  delayed,  Dr.  Allen  and  his  two  assistants  went  buffalo 
hunting,  accompanied  by  only  a  single  hunter,  securing  and  pre- 
paring in  eight  days,  of  which  thirty-six  hours  were  occupied  in 
traveling,  fourteen  complete  skeletons  and  several  additional 
skulls  representing  both  sexes  and  various  ages,  from  yearlings  to 
old  bulls  and  cows,  also  the  skins  as  well  as  skeletons  of  five  young 
calves.  This  collection  was  supplemented  the  following  January 
by  the  skins  of  eight  buffalo  in  winter  pelage. 

July  and  part  of  August  were  passed  in  Colorado,  where  Leuco- 
slide  aiistralis  was  discovered  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Lincoln, 
and  after  ten  days  at  Cheyenne,  Dr.  Allen  went  to  Oregon,  Utah, 
which  became  his  base  for  the  ensuing  seven  weeks.  In  October 
he  worked  at  Green  River  and  Fort  Fred  Steele,  and  from  October 
20  to  December  18  at  Percy.  Here  he  secured  the  assbtance  of 
two  native  hunters  and  the  collections,  chiefly  of  big  game,  shipped 
from  this  point  nearly  filled  a  freight  car.  December  19  he 
started  eastward  and  after  a  short  stop  in  Kansas  to  secure  buffalo 
he  reached  Cambridge  on  January  22,  1872.  The  collection  made 
on  this  expedition  included  200  skins,  60  skeletons  and  240  add- 
itional skulls  of  mammals  (mostly  large  species) ;  1500  birds'  skins, 
over  100  birds  in  alcohol,  a  large  number  of  birds'  nests  and 
eggs,recent  and  fossil  fishes,  moUusks,  insects  and  crustaceans. 

The  following  year  Dr.  Allen,  representing  both  the  Cambridge 


Mascam  and  tdie  Snuthsoniaii  Insdtntioii,  a^iwn  mnt  to  our  m^cst- 
cm  frantifr  on  diis  occssioii  as  duef  of  tdie  sdcntific  staff  attadicd 
to  tike  snrney  of  Aft  Xortheni  Pacific  Baiboad.  Railhrad  on  tliis 
road  mas  tlmi  at  Vmrgf^  Xorth  Ddoota,  bcrood  vUch  oonstrortioii 
tnins  lan  as  Car  as  Bismardk. 

Hie  vorik  of  tiie  nt^wiiiinn  lay  in  tiie  oountiy  belaeen  Bisanarck 
and  a  point  on  tike  MnsseDshen  Bhrr  about  fifty  miles  northmcsi 
of  Pompey^s  PEQir  on  tike  YeDowstoike,  a  distance  of  about  550 
miles.    The  jooniey  ocnqaed  some  tlii«e  nkonths  faom  June  20l 

Hie  Tt^km  mas  infested  by  actnnely  hostile  Tndbns  mho  had 
so  interfered  mith  the  sorvey  for  the  ruboad  roote  that  an  escort 
of  14O0  troops  under  Generd  Coster  accompanied  the  expedition. 
It  mas  only  three  years  later  that  this  officer  and  hb  entire  command 
miere  killed  some  sixty  miles  sooth  of  the  most  mestein  point 
reached  by  Dr.  ADen. 

.\fter  passing  the  month  of  the  Pomxler  River,  the  eipedition 
m:as  in  daily  contact  mrith  Indians  and  tmice  mas  attacked  in 
force.  Orders  miere  pTcn  fotbidding  the  naturalists  to  use  fireaims 
or  to  kaw  the  line  of  march,  and  Dr.  ADen  mrites,  "The  opportuni- 
ties for  natmal  history  coDectini:  and  field  research  on  this 
expedition  mere  far  tram  ideal/'  but  some  specimens  and  much 
^-afaiable  data  mere  secured  mhich  later  formed  the  basb  of  a 
report  of  some  sixty  pages.  With  the  exception  of  a  \isit  to 
Colorado  mith  Wilham  Brem-ster,  in  1SS2,  made  chiefly  to  regain 
his  gready  impsined  health.  Dr.  ADen  did  not  again  enter  the 
field.  His  collecting  days,  therefore,  mere  ended  before  those 
of  most  of  his  ooDeagoes  mere  wA  under  may,  and  f em^  mho  knem' 
him  only  in  the  study  realised  the  extent  of  his  travels,  the  dangers 
on  sea  and  land  to  mrhich  he  had  been  exposed,  and  the  amount  of 
material  he  had  secured.  The  present  day  naturalist,  mho  tzaveb 
in  pilatiil  steamers  or  foUom?  mTcD-mxim  trails,  has  but  faint 
conception  of  the  discomforts  of  a  9(May  voyage  in  a  small  sailing 
vessel,  and  has  peihaps  never  eiqiefienced  the  risk  of  being  himself 
collected. 

From  1876  to  1SS2  Dr.  ADen  gave  his  time  mhoDy  to  research, 
producing  hb  monogrHilis  on  the  'American  Bison  Living  and 
Extinct'  and  'North  Americui  Pinnqiedst'  the  latter  a  volume  of 
800  pages.    The  intensity  mith  mrhich  he  applied  himself  to  these 
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and  other  tasks  during  this  period  overtaxed  his  always  limited 
reserve  powers  and  for  long  periods  he  was  able  to  do  little  or  no 
work. 

When  the  trustees  of  the  American  Museum,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Morris  K.  Jesup,  decided  to  make  research  as  well  as 
exhibition  the  function  of  that  institution,  their  choice  naturally 
fell  upon  Dr.  Allen  as  the  head  of  the  department  of  birds  and 
mammals,  a  post  which  Dr.  Allen  entered  on  May  1, 1885. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  his  life  as  well  as  that 
of  the  museum.  Although  the  museum's  exhibition  halls  had  a 
fair  representation  of  the  leading  types  of  birds  and  manunals, 
there  was  no  study  collection  of  the  latter,  and  only  about  3000 
study  specimens  of  the  former.  The  50,000  skins  and  skulls  of 
mammals  at  present  in  the  museum  were  all,  therefore,  acquired 
during  the  period  of  Dr.  Allen's  curatorship,  and,  to  him  in  large 
measure  is  due  the  size  and  importance  of  the  study  collection  of 
birds.  Two  years  after  Dr.  Allen  came  to  the  museum  the  Law- 
rence Collection  of  12,000  specimens  was  purchased  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  Herbert  Smith  Collection  of  4000  birds  from 
southwestern  Brazil,  the  Scott  Collection  from  Arizona,  and  the 
collections  of  Arizona  birds  presented  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Meams,  and 
of  Hummingbirds  by  D.  G.  Elliot.  At  this  time  also  the  invaluable 
ornithological  library  of  Dr.  Elliot  was  acquired.  The  first  three 
years  of  his  connection  with  the  museum,  Dr.  Allen  worked  alone, 
but  on  March  1,  1888,  the  writer  was  appointed  his  assistant  and 
today  the  combined  staffs  of  the  now  separate  departments  of 
birds  and  mammals  number  seventeen. 

ReUeved  now  of  the  actual  care  of  the  growing  collections. 
Dr.  Allen  devoted  himself  to  their  study,  and  the  publications  of 
the  Museum  during  the  succeeding  third  of  a  century  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  industry  and  productiveness.  During  this  period  he 
published  37  papers  on  birds  and  150  on  mammals,  based  wholly 
or  largely  on  museum  material.  To  his  duties  as  Curator  were 
soon  added  those  of  Editor,  a  post  which  his  natural  qualifications 
and  experience  especially  fitted  him  to  occupy.  For  thirty-two 
years  all  the  zoological  pubUcations  of  the  Museum,  including 
37  volmnes  of  the  Bulletin  and  22  of  the  Memiors,  passed  through 
his  hands  and  a  regrettably  large  part  of  his  time  was  consumed 
by  the  preparation  of  copy  for  the  press  and  the  reading  of  proof. 
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Dr.  Allen  wms  eaigerly  welcomed  to  New  York  by  the  residoit 
natunlists  of  the  cit>%  and  he  was  at  onoe  placed  on  the  CouncQ 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  later  was  made  President  of  the 
Tinnaean  Society,  but  he  soon  found  that  the  duties  of  eadi  day 
demanded  all  his  strength  and  he  was  aUe  to  take  only  a  small 
part  in  the  scientific  activities  of  the  city.  He,  however,  was  one 
of  the  cxganizers  of  the  original  Audubon  Sode^^  and  to  the  end 
was  an  active  director  of  this  society  and  its  virtual  suooesscx'  in 
New  York,  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies.  But 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  Dr.  All^i  could  spare  from  his 
curatorial  labors  was  given  to  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union 
in  the  wdfare  of  idiidi  he  was  as  mudi  concerned  as  a  father  in 
the  well-being  of  his  fir5t4x>m.  Indeed  to  Dr.  Allen  mi^t  weU 
be  applied  the  title  Father  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 
He  played  a  leading  part  in  its  organizaticm,  served  as  its  President 
during  the  first  se\'en  years  of  its  existence,  and  was  a  member  of 
its  CouncO  untfl  the  day  of  his  death.  He  edited  three  volumes 
of  the  Union's  'Check-List'  of  North  American  Birds,  and  for  28 
years  was  editor  of  its  (Adal  organ  The  Auk',  during  idiich 
period  he  ocmtributed  643  papers,  re\'iews  and  obituary  notices 
to  that  pubhcaticm. 

Only  €me  in  daily  ccmtact  with  Dr.  Allen  can  realize  the  extent 
of  the  demands  upon  hb  time  and  strength  made  by  hb  duties  for 
the  Union,  and  the  lo\'ing  attention  he  gave  to  its  affairs.  It 
occupied  a  place  in  his  affecticms  second  only  to  that  hdd  by  man- 
bers  of  his  family  and  he  never  ^Mied  himself  in  advancing  its  aims. 

Dr.  ADen  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  formulaticm  of  the 
Union's  'Code  of  Nomenclature,'  a  subject  in  whidi  he  tocd^  a  deep 
interest  and  on  whidi  he  was  an  authority.  For  years  he  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Union's  Conunittee  on  Classification  and  Nomen- 
clature, and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  ZocJogical  Nomenclature  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Zoolog}'. 

In  1S79,  after  five  years  of  wedded  life.  Dr.  Alibi's  first  wife, 
Maiy  Manning  Cle\*dand,  of  CamtHidge,  died  leading  him  his 
only  child,  Cleveland  AJlea,  now  in  business  in  New  Yoik  City. 

Seven  years  later,  and  a  year  after  coming  to  the  American 
Museum,  Dr.  ADen  married  Susan  Augusta  Taf t,  of  Comwall-on- 
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Hudson,  who  survives  him.  "I  owe  to  her  deep  love  and  sym- 
pathy/' Dr.  Allen  writes,  ''to  her  supreme  optimism  and  constant 
watchfulness  over  my  health,  and  to  her  inspiration,  the  greats 
part  of  the  Uttle  I  may  have  achieved  in  these  last  thirty  years 
and  doubtless  many  years  of  activity  beyond  those  I  otherwise 
would  have  attained." 

Dr.  Allen's  distinguishing  characteristics  as  a  man  were,  modesty, 
sincerity,  unselfishness,  gentleness,  consideration  for  others,  a 
purity  of  mind  and  purpose  which  made  it  di£Bcult  for  him  to 
believe  that  anyone  was  not  actuated  by  the  same  direct,  guileless 
motives  which  ever  animated  him.  I  do  not  recall  ever  hearing 
him  speak  ill  of  another,  but  he  was  unsparing  in  his  condemnation 
of  careless  work,  and  particularly  of  generalizations  based  on 
insu£Scient  data.  But  so  impersonal  was  his  attitude,  so  impossi- 
ble was  it  for  him  to  cherish  resentment,  that  while  for  an  author 
he  would  show  only  helpful  consideration,  for  his  work,  honesty 
would  compel  him  to  be  merciless.  I  have  seen  him  treat  with 
fatherly  kindness  a  man  whose  theories  he  had  subjected  to 
fatally  destructive  criticism. 

As  a  student  Dr.  Allen  was  inspired  by  love  of  truth  for  truth's 
sake  and  by  an  intense  absorbing  interest  in  his  work.  His 
powers  of  application  and  concentration  were  phenomenal;  his 
enthusiasm  for  research  so  imlimited  that  he  constantly  overtaxed 
his  physical  resources  and  the  end  of  the  day  often  found  him  on 
the  verge  of  complete  exhaustion.  But  so  vitalizing  was  his  love 
for  his  profession  that,  in  spite  of  a  frail  physique,  and  the  fact 
that  he  never  rested  from  his  labors  when  it  was  a  possible  thing 
to  pursue  them,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  research  to  within 
a  few  weeks  of  his  death. 

But  he  was  never  too  absorbed  in  his  work  to  be  interested  in 
that  of  others;  an  appeal  to  him  for  advice  or  assistance  received 
his  whole-hearted  attention  and  he  made  your  problem  his.  The 
writer  owes  him  a  debt  which  accumulated  during  thirty-four 
years  of  almost  daily  association.  Coming  to  the  museum  in 
March,  1888,  as  an  inexperienced  assistant,  he  found  in  Dr.  Allen 
not  only  a  friend  but  a  teacher  to  whom  he  might  turn  for  instruc- 
tion in  even  the  most  trivial  matters  iivnth  the  assurance  that  he 
would  meet  with  a  sympathetic  response.    Dr.  Allen's  counsel  was 
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always  based  oq  a  logical  ooosideratioQ  of  the  facts  at  issue;  for 
as  far  as  was  humanly  possible,  he  diminatiyl  the  personal  equation 
in  reaching  coiiclusi<His. 

The  inestimaUe  privilege  of  securing  Dr.  Allen's  advice  was 
sou^t,  thefefore,  not  only  by  members  of  his  staff,  but  by  workers 
in  other  departments  of  the  museum  and  in  other  institutions. 
On  one  occasion  Prof.  W.  B.  Scott,  the  eminent  palaeontologbt, 
came  to  him  for  an  ofHuion  on  the  skuD  of  a  recent  f oasQ  rodent. 
Dr.  ADen,  who  remembered  efaancteristics  of  quadrupeds  far 
better  than  he  did  those  of  biped  mammals,  mistook  Scott  for 
Theo(bM«  Roose^dt,  and  only  after  ezpresang  to  me  hb  surprise 
at  his  caller's  profound  knoirfedge  of  hb  subject  did  he  discover 
that  he  had  made  an  error  in  identification. 

In  ^te  of  the  phy-sical  limitatioiis  from  whidi  he  suffered*  and 
by  which  he  was  handicapped,  it  is  impowable  to  consider  Dr.  Allen's 
career  without  feeling  that  few  men  have  more  nearly  and  more 
happQy  approached  the  full  measure  of  their  potential  acfaieve- 


The  guiding  star  which  rose  on  his  youthful  horison  shone 
brightly  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  be  followed  it  with 
ever  mcreaang  joy  and  confidence.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
last  illness,  as  he  was  exulting  over  the  possibilities  of  the  eariy 
receipt  of  large  odketicms  hnm  the  fiidd,  he  said  "I  am  just  as 
enthuaastic  as  ever. " 

To  the  boy  under  the  ^leS  of  the  romance  of  a  naturalist's  life 
I  commend  these  lines  written  by  Dr.  Allen  as  be  approached  his 
eightieth  year:  ''AH  I  a^Mred  to  was  opportunity  for  scientific 
research*  bdieving  that  diligence,  singleness  of  purxxMse,  and  honest 
work  would  faring  its  own  reward.  I  was  content  to  f oDow  my 
own  lines  of  dominating  interest  to  such  limit  as  the  drcnmstanoes 
of  fauTiing  a  living  would  permit.  I  have  ne\^er  had  any  desire  for 
moD^  as  such,  nor  any  interest  whatever  in  finanrial  projects, 
nor  any  km^ng  for  honors  beyond  those  my  cdleagues  in  scienoe 
saw  fit  to  impose." 

And  with  the  passing  years  these  honors  came  to  him  bom 
every  quarter  of  the  ^obe.  Harvard  gave  him  the  Humboldt 
scholarship,  the  University  of  Indiana  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
FhikMophy,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Walka- 
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Grand  Prize,  the  Linnaean  Society  of  New  York  its  medal.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1876,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
in  1887,  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
in  1901,  and  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists' 
Union  in  1907,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  institutions  on  whose 
rolls  his  name  appeared.  And  so  far  was  he  from  realizing  his 
own  worth,  that  always,  he  writes,  such  recognition  came  to  him 
as  a  "surprise." 

And  so  in  the  fulness  of  his  years  and  powers,  honored  by  his 
colleagues,  beloved  by  his  associates.  Dr.  Allen's  life  came  to  its 
end.  For  more  than  three  score  years  and  ten  he  had  dedicated 
himself  to  the  study  of  nature  and  he  has  left  to  the  world  the 
fruits  of  his  labors,  a  marvellous  record  of  achievement,  and  an 
inspiring  example  of  pure,  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
science. 


AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  PAIR  OF  HARLEQUIN 
DUCKS  IN  THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 

BY  CHARLES  W.   MICHAEL  AND   ENH)   MICHAEL. 

Plates  II'IIL 

In  the  Yosemite  Valley,  during  the  early  spring  of  1921,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  intimate  and  friendly  association  with  the  rare  and 
little  known  Harlequin  Duck.  Although  these  birds  have  long 
been  suspected  of  nesting  in  the  mountains  of  California,  eggs 
have  never  been  taken  within  the  confines  of  the  State.  Therefore, 
it  was  with  eagerness  that  we  searched  for  their  nest.  The  search 
proved  unsuccessful.  However,  we  did  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  studying  the  habits  of  the  birds. 

The  Harlequins  were  first  noted  April  6.  From  this  date  until 
May  10  they  were  daily  visitors  at  our  camp  on  the  edge  of  the 
Merced  River,  where  a  floating  lunch  counter  was  maintained  for 
their  especial  benefit.  The  following  paragraphs,  taken  from 
notes  written  at  the  time  of  observation,  may  bring  out  some  new 
points  regarding  the  habits  of  these  birds. 
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April  7,  1921. — ^We  were  about  to  cross  Sentinel  Bridge  at  1 
P.  M.,  when,  just  above  the  bridge,  we  saw  a  pair  of  Harlequin 
Ducks.  Hiey  were  swimming  dose  together  and  boblnng  their 
heads  most  energetically.  Suddenly  the  male  Harlequin  giipjped 
the  bade  of  the  female's  head  with  his  bill  and  pushed  her  com- 
pletdy  under  the  water  and  hopped  onto  h^"  back.  Coition  then 
took  place.  In  fifteen  seconds  the  fonale  was  free  and  flew  under 
the  bridge,  dosdy  foUowed  by  the  male.  She  landed  not  fifty  feet 
from  where  she  left  the  water  and  inunediatdy  commenced  to 
dive.  Hie  male  swam  about  oideavoring  to  apintiach,  but  on 
being  spumed  he  too  began  to  dive. 

Afto*  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  feeding  the  birds  swam 
under  the  bridge  and  up  the  riv^*  for  about  fifty  yards.  Here 
they  st(^^)ed  to  bathe.  With  a  n^Md  movement  of  body  and 
wings  they  beat  the  water  throu^  their  feathers.  At  times  one 
wing  was  used  to  throw  the  water  over  the  body,  at  other  times 
both  wings  were  used. 

The  bath  was  ^)parently  ended  and  the  male  eagerly  approadied 
the  fonale,  uttering  a  hig^,  rapidly  repeated  call.  At  hb  dose 
apfNToach  the  female  either  dove  or  wildly  beat  the  water  with 
her  wings.  Hiis  maneuver  was  repeated  several  times.  After 
about  thirty  minutes  qwnt  at  the  bath  the  birds  dimbed  npoo  a 
boulder  at  the  river's  edge  and  prepared  to  rest.  However,  their 
rest  was  interrupted.  Somewhere  in  the  vaOey  a  blast  was  set 
off  and  at  the  sound,  as  if  impeDed  by  one  modoo,  both  birds 
dn^ped  head  first  into  the  river,  sooo  to  reappear  and  swim  up 
stream. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  appeared  in  front  of  oar  camp,  a 
hundred  yards  up  stream.  Bread  was  thrown  on  the  water  and 
they  ate  with  great  enjoyment,  sacking  at  the  lanpe  pinxtm,  after 
the  manner  of  a  feeding  swan,  and  svalloving  the  smaO  pieoes. 

April  11,  1921. — ^The  Hariniain  Dadks  eame  aipsin  today^ 
When  first  seen  they  were  swimming  down  tbe  river  a  short 
distance  above  canqi.  As  imal  die  {emak  was  to  the  Imdf 
dosdy  followed  by  die  male.  Tbey  eaoM;  at  oooe  to  the  Aoadog 
lundi  counter  at  die  ed^e  of  tbe  sandy  beadii.  Hliile  the  kamle 
ate  the  water-soaked  bread  tbe  waak  retUsd  on  the  water  a  foot 
away,  slowly  paddb^g;  Us  faet  aad  q«ied/ wakiog  bis  turn  widb^ 
the  least  sign  of 
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Before  the  female  had  eaten  her  fill  I  walked  slowly  to  the  shore 
and  set  up  the  Kodak,  on  a  stand  which  had  been  previously 
arranged.  As  I  approached  the  birds  moved  up  stream  about 
fifteen  feet.  In  a  moment  the  Kodak  was  adjusted  and  I  retired 
out  of  sight.  In  less  than  a  minute  both  birds  were  back,  and 
the  female  was  eating.  When  they  were  in  about  the  right  focus 
the  string  was  pulled  and  the  shutter  of  the  Kodak  went  off  with 
a  snap.  At  the  click  of  the  trigger  both  birds  looked  up,  but 
neither  showed  the  least  alarm. 

Desiring  to  make  other  exposures,  and  fearing  lest  the  birds 
might  satisfy  their  appetites  and  leave,  I  again  approached.  The 
birds  behaved  as  before.  This  preformance  was  repeated  four 
times.  After  the  second  exposure  I  waited  for  the  female  to 
finish  her  meal  and  then  the  male  came  to  the  bread  tray.  The 
female  was  neither  attentive  to  her  mate  nor  considerate.  When 
she  was  through  eating  she  drifted  down  stream  with  not  so  much 
as  a  glance  at  her  handsome  companion.  While  floating  a  few 
feet  off  shore  she  dipped  her  bill  into  the  water  a  number  of  times. 
After  each  dip  she  raised  her  head  and  appeared  to  swallow.  In 
this  manner  she  washed  down  her  food  and  then  decided  to  have 
another  mouthful.  She  came  again  to  the  bread  and  ddiberatdy 
shoved  the  male  out  of  her  way.  She  ate  calmly,  in  contrast  to 
the  hurried  and  nervous  manner  of  the  male.  He  gulped  his  food 
in  awkward  haste  as  if  in  constant  fear  of  being  deserted  by  his 
mate. 

In  spite  of  the  interruptions  both  birds  were  through  eating  in 
fifteen  minutes.  Perhaps,  the  male  could  have  eaten  more,  but 
the  female  was  moving  up  stream  and  he  hurried  away  to  catdi 
her.  He  moved  rapidly  against  the  swift  current  and  was  soon 
in  his  accustomed  position,  a  few  inches  in  rear  of  the  female.  As 
the  birds  moved  across  the  water  they  dipped  their  bills  under  the 
surface  in  the  manner  of  Shoveller  Ducks.  However,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  were  drinking  rather  than  feeding. 

Just  before  the  birds  reached  their  favorite  perch  on  a  partly 
submerged  log  they  dipped  their  bodies  under  the  surface  of  the 
water  several  times.  Each  time  they  came  up  they  struck  their 
wings  against  the  water,  making  a  great  splash.  Finally  they 
raised  their  bodies  above  the  water  and  flapped  their  wings  vigors 
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ously.  A  thorou^  bath  they  had  and  then  they  dimbed  onto  a 
poxrh  a  few  inches  above  the  water.  WhOe  the  ducks  were  sitting 
on  the  log  a  Kingfisho'  came  rattling  down  stream  and  alighted  on 
a  dead  branch  ten  feet  above  thdr  heads.  Both  birds  raised  thdr 
heads  and  Io<4^  up  but  ndtho*  appeared  excited  nor  alarmed. 

The  birds  took  turns  slewing.  When  slewing  they  turn  their 
heads  half  around  and  rest  thdr  IhIIs  on  thdr  backs.  All  the 
while  the  male  was  dozing  the  nictitating  memln^me  ov^  his  eye 
kqpt  flashing  like  a  tiny  dectric  li^t.  These  eye-winkings  txxki 
place  about  twice  every  seomd.  When  the  male  awoke  the  female 
tocki  a  ni4>.  They  spent  forty  minutes  here  and  then  a  fisherman 
came  down  the  rivo'-bank  and  they  were  fright^ied  away.  They 
swam  the  swift  curr^it  to  the  (^posite  shore,  woriced  thdr  way 
up  stream,  recrossed  and  drifted  down  to  the  feeding  station,  for 
anotho*  meal.  It  was  just  one  hour  since  they  last  ate.  As  before 
the  female  ate  first  and  the  male  waited  patiently.  Aft^  this 
meal  they  did  not  bathe,  but  moved  up  stream  a  few  yards  and 
stepped  out  on  a  root  to  preen  thdr  feathors.  Twenty  minutes 
later  they  were  in  the  water  again.  Thb  time  they  drifted  past 
the  hmch  counter  and  when  they  reached  the  swift  riffle  bdow 
camp  the  female  dove  twice.  The  male  waited  on  the  surface  for 
her  to  rei^^[>ear  and  then  they  went  down  stream  a  shcHt  distance 
and  disappeared  in  the  doise  strand  of  bare  willow  shoots. 

Wlien  the  birds  appeared  in  front  of  camp  on  the  morning  of 
AfMil  12  they  were  acting  strangely.  Apparmtly  they  were 
making  love.  They  were  bobbing  and  bowing  to  one  another, 
swirling  around,  touching  thdr  biUs  together  and  uttering  little 
chatty  sounds.  One  of  the  moves  on  the  female's  part  was  to 
slowly  submarge  her  body  until  just  hst  head  and  neck  appeared 
above  the  surface  of  the  water — a  bold  invitation,  on  her  part,  for 
attention.  In  spite  of  the  wanton  actions  of  the  female  the  love- 
making  f afled  to  reach  the  climax.  When  the  ceremony  was  over 
the  birds  moved  in  dose  to  the  shore  and  slowly  worked  thdr  way 
up  stream,  diving  every  few  minutes  as  they  moved,  along  About 
two  hundred  yards  up  stream  they  dimbed  out  on  a  log  and  rested 
a  few  minutes.  They  preened  thdr  featho^  but  did  not  sleep. 
For  the  first  time  the  male  was  seen  to  act  first.  He  slipped  into 
the  water  and  spdce  quietly  to  his  mate,  as  if  to  coax  her  into  the 
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water.  However,  she  refused  to  be  coaxed  so  he  climbed  back  onto 
the  log  again.  Two  minutes  later,  without  any  apparent  con- 
versation, the  birds  left  the  perch  and  started  up  stream.  On 
this  occasion,  and  subsequently  on  many  other  occasions,  we 
followed  the  birds  along  the  stream,  studying  their  habits  when 
feeding  under  natural  conditions.  The  waters  of  the  Merced 
River  are  very  clear  and  we  could  easily  follow  the  movements 
of  the  birds,  even  to  a  depth  of  six  feet. 

Harlequins  are  expert  swimmers  and  divers.  They  dive  and 
swim  under  water  with  all  ease  of  a  grebe,  besides  possessing  the 
ability  of  the  Water  Ouzel  to  walk  about  on  the  river  bed  against 
the  swift  currents.  When  feeding,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to 
observe,  they  show  no  preference  as  to  depth  of  water.  When 
working  up  stream  along  the  shore  they  wade  in  the  shallow  water, 
prying  among  the  stones.  Where  the  water  is  deeper  they  tip  up 
in  the  manner  of  Mallard  ducks,  and  where  the  water  is  still  deeper 
they  dive.  They  dive  in  water  a  foot  deep  and  they  dive  in  water 
six  feet  deep,  always  going  down  where  there  is  a  gravelly  bottom. 
Most  often  they  stay  under  water  not  more  than  fifteen  seconds. 
Often  they  stay  down  twenty  seconds  and  occasionally  they  remain 
under  the  water  as  long  as  twenty-five  seconds.  To  leave  the 
surface  of  the  water  they  use  thcdr  wiry  taib  as  a  spring  to  make  the 
plunge  and  as  they  go  down  both  wings  and  feet  are  used  as  a 
medium  of  propulsion.  When  once  on  the  gravelly  bottom  the 
wings  are  closed,  the  head  is  held  low,  and  the  progress  is  made 
against  the  current,  as  they  walk  along  poking  amongst  the 
stones.  When  coming  to  the  surface  they  float  up  like  bubbles, 
without  movement  of  wings  or  feet.  Their  bills  brefJc  the  water 
and  their  bodies  pop  suddenly  onto  the  surface  where  they  rest  a 
moment.  Wliile  poising  on  the  surface  between  plunges  their 
bodies  float  high.  When  earnestly  feeding  seldom  more  that  ten 
seconds  elapse  between  plunges.  The  birds  seldom  dive  simulta- 
neously.   The  female  usually  acts  first. 

At  times  the  Harlequins  choose  the  swiftest  riflSes  and  when 
feeding  there,  their  method  is  the  same  as  when  in  the  less  joyous 
waters.  They  apparently  dive  from  any  position  with  equal  ease, 
but  always  as  they  go  down  they  turn  up  stream  and  even  in  the 
swiftest  currents  they  come  up  in  about  the  same  spot  at  which 
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they  went  down.  When  feeding  in  these  racing  waters  they 
merely  hesitate  on  the  surface  and  four  or  five  dives  are  made  in 
rapid  succession.  Such  work  as  this  is  strenuous,  but  the  birds 
are  quite  at  home  in  the  swiftest  currents,  and  when  tired  from 
their  exertions  they  swing  into  an  eddy  behind  some  snag  or 
boulder  and  rest  as  they  bob  about  on  the  surface. 


RIVER  BOTTOM 


Fig.  1. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  1)  shows  the  method  of  the  Harlequin  Duck 
when  feeding  under  water.  The  head  is  held  down  by  physical 
strength.  Tlie  current  against  the  angle  of  body  throws  pressure 
on  the  feet  and  enables  the  bird  to  maintain  its  position  without 
swimming.  Where  the  current  comes  with  just  the  right  speed 
the  bird  may  stand  still,  but  in  lesser  currents  the  bird  must  move 
forward. 

The  female  Harlequin  has  a  large  appetite  and  a  wide  range  in 
the  choice  of  food.  She  will  eat  cooked  potatoes,  macaroni,  meat, 
raisins  and  bread.  She  gets  all  of  these  things  at  the  lunch  counter 
and  then  often  pays  a  visit  to  the  place  where  the  vegetable  parings 
are  dumped.  She  has  been  seen  to  eat  raw  potato  peelings.  The 
male  never  eats  so  much  as  the  female.    He  may  have  the  appetite. 
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but  he  is  so  polite  that  he  always  waits  for  the  female  to  finish 
eating  before  he  starts  and  then  he  must  gulp  his  food  lest  the 
female  desert  him  while  feeding. 

Bread,  potatoes  or  other  foods  taken  from  the  tray  were  always 
thoroughly  mashed  and  water  soaked  before  being  swallowed. 
Feeding  imder  natural  conditions  the  bulk  of  their  food  probably 
consists  of  aquatic  insects  and  it  is  doubtful  if  fish  are  ever  taken. 
Not  once  did  we  note  the  Harlequins  feeding  on  roots,  grasses  or 
other  growing  vegetation;  nor  were  they  ever  seen  to  swallow 
any  large  object.  On  certain  occasions  the  female  has  eaten  as 
many  as  six  full  slices  of  bread  in  a  single  day.  One  slice  just 
about  constitutes  a  meal.  Of  the  different  things  which  were 
placed  on  the  floating  tray  bread  was  the  most  acceptable. 

On  the  morning  of  April  22  the  male  Harlequin  came  alone. 
For  two  weeks  the  birds  had  been  constant  companions  and  to  see 
the  male  alone  was  a  surprise;  almost  a  shock,  for  we  could  easily 
believe  that  something  had  happened  to  the  female.  Flying  from 
up  stream  he  alighted  on  the  water  near  the  feeding  tray  and  as  he 
moved  forward  he  uttered  a  new  note  and  his  voice  was  louder  and 
clearer  than  usual.  He  ate  but  little  and  then  stepped  out  on  the 
bank  and  preened  his  feathers.  In  a  few  minutes  he  left  his  perch 
and  flew  back  up  the  stream. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast  we  hurried  up  the  river  looking  for  the 
birds,  hoping  if  they  were  nesting  that  we  might  get  an  idea  of 
where  to  look  for  the  nest.  Nothing  was  seen  of  them  until  twelve 
o'clock  when  the  pair  was  seen  flying  down  stream.  We  were  a 
mile  from  camp  and  when  we  got  back  the  food  tray  was  empty  and 
both  birds  were  sitting  on  the  bank.  They  spent  most  of  the 
afternoon  in  the  vicinity  of  camp.  At  six-thirty  they  had  their 
last  meal  and  then  left  together,  flying  up  stream. 

On  the  wing  the  Harlequins  are  strong  and  swift,  and  although 
they  fly  with  rapid  wing  beatings  they  fly  silently.  In  flight  they 
remind  one  of  the  Scoters,  but  they  rise  more  gracefully  from  the 
water.  There  is  no  splashing  of  water  when  they  rise  and  in  a 
few  swift  wing  beats  they  have  caught  their  stride  and  are  going 
at  full  speed.  Often  in  the  evening  after  the  last  meal  of  the  day 
they  left  so  silently  that  we  did  not  hear  them  go.  Their  arrivak 
in  the  morning  were  different.    There  would  be  the  sudden  splash 
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to  announce  their  {xesenoe  and  if  the  food  trmy  happened  to  be 
empty  the  dear  calling  voice  ci  the  male  was  soon  heard.  On  one 
occasion  we  heaid  his  call  bat  did  not  answer  pronq>tly.  When 
we  came  out  ci  the  tent  he  was  coasting  down  stream  a  hundred 
yaids  or  nM»e  away.  We  called  to  him  and  he  arose  at  once  from 
the  water  and  flew  back  up  stream  to  receive  the  crumbs  that  were 
tossed  on  the  water.  While  we  sat  on  the  bank  tossing  bits  of 
cake  the  Harlequin,  by  paddling  his  feet,  hdd  his  position  on  the 
rivo'  and  waited  for  the  food  to  drift  down.  He  sddom  took  the 
food  as  it  came  but  waited  for  it  to  pass  on  the  current  and  then 
with  a  quick  turn  he  would  pid^  it  up  eating  as  he  drifted  a  foot 
or  two  down  stream.  He  seemed  unaUe  to  swallow  any  large 
object  and  when  a  crust  ot  bread  came  his  way  he  either  let  it  pass 
or  tock  it  in  his  biD  and  thoroug^y  mashed  it  while  holding  it 
under  water.  Small  crumbs  that  could  be  taken  into  the  mouth 
with  water  seemed  to  please  him  most. 

From  the  day  the  male  first  came  alone  the  iMrds  were  not  seen 
so  much  together.  The  male  spent  much  time  in  the  vicinity  of 
camp,  but  the  female  was  not  often  seen  during  the  day.  She 
usually  came  late  in  the  day,  however,  and  would  come  flying 
down  the  nver,  alight  at  the  food  tray,  eat  a  hearty  meal,  bathe, 
prem  and  then  fly  back  up  the  river  at  dusk.  The  male  knew  oi 
her  habits  and  would  be  awaiting  her  arrival.  He  always  became 
much  exdted  when  she  arrived  and  would  give  her  an  enthusiastic 
reception.  The  female  acted  differently  and  would  sddom  meet 
his  advances  with  any  show  ct  pleasure. 

On  the  evening  of  April  26  the  female  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  male.  9ie  sat  on  the  bank  preening  her  feathers 
when  the  male  came  flying  up  the  nver  and  alighted  with  a  q>lash 
some  fifteen  feet  away.  He  bobbed  and  bowed,  he  turned  and 
swayed,  and  dipped  his  head  under  the  water,  all  the  while  ^>eaking 
in  a  low  voice.  His  acticMis  brou^t  no  response  from  the  female 
except  that  she  crouched  lower  and  ^tpped  her  biD  into  the  water 
and  remained  motionleas  as  if  attempting  to  hide,  finally,  after 
five  or  six  minutes,  the  male  gave  up  in  disgust,  swung  into  the 
current  and  sailed  off  down  the  river.  The  female  left  soon  after, 
going  up  stream.  She  was  heavy  with  food,  having  eaten  there 
slices  ct  bread,  and  rose  from  the  water  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
Coot,  filliping  both  wings  and  feet. 
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From  the  day  of  the  first  estrangement  the  female  was  not  seen 
below  camp.  Most  of  her  tune  was  spent  somewhere  up  stream. 
Usually  she  came  to  the  feeding  tray  towards  evenmg,  but  there 
were  a  few  days  when  she  failed  to  come  at  all.  When  she  came 
in  the  evening  she  was  always  very  hungry  and  would  eat  two  or 
three  slices  of  bread  to  satisfy  her  appetite.  After  one  of  these 
hearty  meals  she  would  bathe  thoroughly  and  then  climb  onto  a 
perch  and  preen,  before  flying  away  up  stream.  If  the  male  was 
not  about  when  she  arrived  he  usually  put  in  his  appearance  before 
she  left.  Most  often  he  tried  to  force  his  attentions  upon  her,  but 
occasionally  he  seemed  quite  satisfied  to  linger  near  and  act  as 
guard  while  the  female  ate  or  preened.  On  these  occasions  there 
was  much  conversation  carried  on  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  with  the 
male  doing  most  of  the  talking.  If  given  any  encouragement  at 
all  the  male  would  leave  with  his  mate  when  she  flew  up  stream. 
We  had  no  way  of  telling  how  long  the  birds  stayed  together. 
However,  they  did  separate,  for  the  male  always  appeared  alone 
in  the  mornings. 

When  alone  the  male  is  timid  and  hesitates  to  come  to  the  tray 
if  any  one  is  in  sight.  Also  it  has  been  observed  since  the  birds 
separated  that  the  male  feeds  mostly  on  the  surface  and  seldom 
dives  as  he  does  when  the  female  is  about  to  set  example.  He 
has  frequently  been  observed  to  paddle  slowly  on  the  water  with 
his  bill  held  just  beneath  the  surface.  His  mandibles  are  kept  in 
constant  motion  in  the  manner  of  feeding  Shoveller  ducks. 

Our  experiences  with  the  Harlequins  came  to  an  end  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  9.  We  were  in  the  tent  when  we  heard  the  loud 
clear  call-note  of  the  male  bird.  When  we  got  to  the  river-bank 
both  birds  were  coming  down  stream.  The  female  came  and  ate 
at  the  feeding  tray  while  the  male  stood  guard  a  few  feet  away. 
After  eating  the  female  worked  along  the  edge  of  the  stream  among 
the  stones  and  roots.  The  male  kept  close  to  her,  alert  and  nervous 
all  the  while  uttering  his  low  chatty  notes,  his  sole  idea  bring 
apparently  to  guard  the  female.  The  female  ate  again  at  the  tray, 
bathed  and  dove  a  number  of  times  and  then  both  birds  started  to 
drift  down  stream  on  the  swift  current.  When  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  below  camp  they  rose  from  the  water  and  flew  down 
stream.    They  were  last  seen  going  under  the  Sentinel  Bridge. 
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Chief  Ranger  Forest  Townsley  reports  that  a  pair  of  Harlequin 
Ducks  have  visited  the  Yosemite  for  a  number  of  years.  We  hope 
to  see  them  again  next  year  and  to  have  another  try  for  their  nest. 
Last  year  we  noted  a  lone  feinale  as  late  as  July  28. 

From  the  available  literature  on  the  subject  one  might  get  the 
impression  that  Harlequin  Ducks  are  silent  birds.  However,  this 
was  not  the  case  with  the  particular  pair  which  we  had  under 
observation.  When  the  birds  were  together  the  male  carried  on  a 
low,  chatty  conversation  much  of  the  time.  Tlie  female  was  more 
or  less  silent,  and  appeared  only  to  speak  when  she  wished  to 
chide  her  mate.  Besides  these  chatty  notes  the  male  had  another 
call,  which  he  uttered  in  moments  of  excitement,  or  when  he  wished 
to  attract  attention.  This  was  a  loud,  dear  "qua,  qua,  qua," 
uttered  in  rapid  succession.  Occasionally  just  a  single  note  was 
uttered  which  was  particularly  loud  and  dear.  Tlie  low  notes 
might  remind  one  of  the  conversational  notes  of  the  Coot,  but 
the  loud  call  was  quite  distinctive  and  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  notes  of  otho*  water  birds  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

YasemiUf  Calif, 


A  »r5fRTLE  WARBLER  INVASION. 

BT  CHARLES  L.  WHITTLE. 

From  February  21,  1920  to  March  4,  1920,  my  wife  and  I  spent 
the  entire  dayli^t  time  bird  cruising  about  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  Beaufort,  Walterboro  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In 
addition,  several  excursions  were  made  for  ten  or  twenty  miles 
south  and  east  of  Walterboro.  With  the  exception  of  February 
21  and  March  4,  the  temperature  was  considerably  bdow  the 
normal  for  this  section  of  the  State  and  the  season  was  correspond- 
ingly late.  In  fact  offidal  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Weatho*  Bureau  for 
the  entire  month  of  February,  1920,  show  a  subnormal  average 
tempotiture,  not  only  for  South  Carolina  as  a  whole   but   for 
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Georgia  and  Florida  as  well.    The  averages  and  departures 
therefrom  as  a  whole  were: 

Average  Depabtube 

Temperature      From  Normal. 

February,  1920    South  Carolina 42.8  —4. 10 

Georgia 46.0 —1.40 

Florida 57.1 —2.90 

The  averages  and  deficiences  of  coast  stations  from  Charleston 
to  Key  West,  Florida,  during  this  period  were  as  follows : 

Average  Departure 

Temperature     From  Normal. 

February,  1920    Charleston,  S.  C 48.2    —3.60 

Savannah,  Georgia 49.5    — 3.00 

Jacksonville,  Fla 53.9    —3.00 

Miami,  Fla 64.2    —4.00 

Key  West,  Fla 68.2    —2.60 

Between  February  21  and  March  3,  Myrtle  Warblers  (Dendroiea 
coronata)  were  met  with  every  day  as  single  individuak,  as  groups 
of  two  or  three,  or  forming  part  of  a  band  of  other  birds  such  as 
Ruby-crowned  and  Golden-crowned  Kinglets,  Carolina  Chickadees, 
White-eyed  Vireos,  American  Goldfinches,  Pine,  Palm  and  Yellow- 
Palm  Warblers,  Tufted  Titmice,  etc. 

There  was  no  evidence  so  far  as  we  could  detect  that  plans  were 
underway  among  the  Myrtle  Warblers  to  begin  their  northward 
migration;  and  even  the  customary  movements  north  and  south 
among  migrating  species  generally,  due  to  alternating  unseasonably 
warm  or  cold  weather,  was  not  apparent  as  the  temperature 
remained  so  persistently  subnormal  during  this  period,  not  only 
in  the  territory  under  observation,  but,  as  shown  above,  throughout 
Georgia  and  Florida.  The  principal  evidence  that  the  nesting 
seasion  was  approaching  was  a  slight  brightening  of  the  plumage 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  distinctness  of  the  yellow  patches  on  the 
sides  of  the  breasts  of  some  of  the  Myrtle  Warblers.  Flocks  of 
these  birds  even  ten  in  number,  were  nowhere  met  with  during  this 
time,  and  this  was  true  abo  of  the  South  Carolina  coast  region 
where  the  Cumbahee  River  enters  the  tidal  marshes  southwest 
of  Charleston,  as  late  as  March  2. 
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On  Mardi  3,  we  journeyed  from  Walterboro  to  Charleston,  S. 
C,  this  city  lying  about  thirty  miles  a  little  sooth  of  east  of  the 
tarmer  town;  and  on  the  following  day  we  crossed  Charleston 
harbor  and  went  by  trolley  to  the  southwest  end  of  Lc»g  Island 
whidi  is  locally  known  as  the  Isle  of  Pafans.  Thb  island  is  merely 
a  sand  bar,  about  due  east  oi  Charleston,  with  the  ocean  on  one 
side  and  an  eztensiYe  salt  marsh  on  the  other.  Many  dunes  occur 
here  and  these  and  the  intervening  hollows  are  covered  in  large  part 
with  dense  thidets  of  a  composite  growth,  but  wax  myrtle,  so 
common  a  mile  to  the  southwest,  is  practicaDy  absent. 

We  left  the  car  at  nine  o'dodc.  The  day  was  fair.  A  gentle 
easterly  htecMe  was  blowing  and  for  the  first  time  for  twelve  days 
the  weather  was  distinctly  sununer-Gke,  the  thermometer  on  the 
street  in  Charleston  at  two  o'clock  registering  70  degrees. 

Birds  generally  were  not  plentiful  in  the  shrubbery,  but  overhead, 
flying  northeast  up  the  coast,  were  many  flocks  of  smaD  birds. 
Scxne  flocks  flying  hi^  could  only  be  detected  by  the  feeble  caDs 
of  the  birds,  but  other  flocks  were  moving  cfniy  a  little  above  the 
land  and  could  be  identified  as  Myrtle  Warblers  by  their  call  note. 
AD  floda  viewed  at  short  range  were  seen  to  be  composed  entirdy 
(rf  this  ^[Kcies.  During  our  stay  here  of  an  hour  there  was  a  steady 
succession  of  warbler  floda  flying  iq>  the  coast,  but  only  an  oc- 
casional bird  sought  the  shrubbery  for  rest  or  food. 

A  broad  tidal  stream  separates  the  southwest  end  of  Lcmg  Island 
from  Sullivan  Island,  which  is  a  simihr  sand  bar  trending  in  the 
same  direction,  and  forming  practicaDy  a  continuation  of  the  for- 
mer island.  The  complex  du^wrral  ci  Lcmg  Island  disiqipears 
almost  completdy  upon  crossing  the  tidal  stream  and  a  miniature 
forest  ot  wax  myrtle  trees  (Myriea  cer^era)  takes  its  place,  while 
the  sand  dunes  become  much  less  pronounced.  Here  a  great 
diange  in  the  behavior  of  the  Ixids  was  observable.  Myrtle 
Warblers  swarmed  everywhere  feeding  at  times  but  working  up 
the  coast  slowly.  There  were  warblers  on  the  outer  beach  dose 
to  the  water;  on  the  shingle  beadics  and  on  their  accompanying 
patches  of  seaweed.  Every  shrub  and  tree  had  one  or  more  Ixids 
seardiing  for  myrtle  berries  of  which  there  were  scarcely  any  in 
this  immediate  vidni^.  They  alighted  on  and  flew  beneath  the 
piers  of  the  oyster  fishermen;  dambered  over  piles  of  c^rster  shdb; 
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searched  the  inside  and  outside  of  fishing  boats  lying  on  the  shore; 
inspected  the  chimneys  and  the  sides  of  the  fishermen's  houses; 
looked  over  the  weather-beaten  fences  and  visited  the  marshes,  a 
veritable  host  of  inquisitive  and,  I  believe,  hungry  birds  bound  for 
the  North  and  feeding  as  they  went  and  in  this  army  there  was  no 
other  kind  of  bird  whatever. 

As  a  rule  the  growth  of  their  nuptial  plumage  was  insufficiently 
advanced  readily  to  identify  the  sexes.  All  the  birds  still  wore  their 
winter  coats.  As  far  as  could  be  detected  without  the  bird  in  the 
hand,  there  was  no  other  indication  of  their  sununer  plumage 
except  that  the  yellow  patch  opposite  the  bend  of  the  wing  appeared 
slightly  more  apparent  than  during  midwinter. 

Perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  northeast  end  of  Sullivan  Island 
the  belt  of  wax  myrtle  trees  narrows  to  a  width,  measured  north- 
west and  southeast,  of  about  three  hundred  feet.  Here,  near  a 
seashore  resort,  a  road  had  been  recently  cut  across  the  belt  of 
wax  myrtle  trees  at  right  angles  to  the  sand  bar.  Streams  of 
warblers  flying  along  the  shore  northeasterly  from  Folly  and 
Morris  Islands,  just  south  of  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor, 
dropped  to  the  land  and  converged  at  the  southwest  end  of  the 
mantle  of  myrtle  trees  and  passed  across  the  open  swath  cut  for  the 
new  road.  Posting  ourselves  here  we  counted  the  birds  moving 
northeast,  minute  by  minute  as  they  passed  the  opening,  for  half 
an  hour.  The  flight  was  continuous,  many  of  the  birds  lighting 
on  the  ground  and  trees  from  time  to  time,  and  the  number  crossing 
per  minute  varied  from  twenty  to  two  hundred,  and  accordingly 
averaged  about  one  hundred  per  minute.  As  far  as  we  could 
judge  the  number  was  no  greater  than  it  had  been  all  the  time  since 
our  arrival  at  the  shore.  Taking,  therfore,  the  average  at  one 
hundred  per  minute,  24,000  Myrtle  Warblers  passed  northward 
between  nine  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  Not  only 
so,  but  additional  warblers  passed  close  by  both  to  the  east  and 
to  the  west  of  the  stream  of  birds  under  observation.  No  doubt 
also  the  migration  began  prior  to  nine  in  the  morning  and  did  not 
cease  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  line  of  migration  passed 
directly  across  Charleston  harbor  entrance,  there  being  no  tendency 
for  the  birds  to  follow  the  shore  line  of  the  deep  harbor  re^trant. 
This  course  is  mentioned  because  it  is  beUeved  to  be  a  practice  f ol- 
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lowed  quite  generally  as  the  birds  move  northeast  and  helps  to 
explain  certain  anomalous  dates  of  arrival  at  northern  stations 
during  the  spring  migration, 

Where  did  all  these  warblers  come  from,  and  in  what  manner  did 
so  large  a  concentration  take  place?  Is  it  customary  for  Myrtle 
Warblers  to  migrate  northward  earlier  along  the  Atlantic  seacoast 
than  close  by  in  the  interior,  as  was  the  case  on  March  4, 1920,  and, 
if  so,  how  far  in  terms  of  date  of  arrival  does  such  migration  keep 
in  advance  of  interior-mo\'ing  birds?  My  own  observations  west 
and  southwest  of  Charleston,  above  cited,  make  it  fairly  certain 
that  the  winter  home  of  the  warblers  lay  either  in  Florida  or  in 
some  or  all  of  the  countries  comprising  the  most  southern  portion 
of  thdr  range.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  published  record 
of  Myrtle  Warblers,  wintering  in  the  United  States,  assembling  in 
this  manner  and  I  have  never  before  observed  them  in  large  numbers 
migrating  northward  without  admixtures  of  other  species  of 
warblers  or  members  of  other  families. 

Published  records  show  that  late  in  February  and  early  March 
Myrtle  Warblers  in  numbers  begin  to  arrive  from  tropical  countries 
at  Alligator  Reef  and  Sombrero  Key  lighthouses  in  Florida;  but 
among  reports  to  me  for  the  current  year  (1920)  from  lighthouse 
keepers  at  Sombrero  Key,  Dry  Tortugas,  American  Shoal  and 
Sand  Key,  only  at  the  last  mentioned  station  were  any  migrating 
birds  of  any  kind  observed  prior  to  March  4,  1920.  At  Sand  Key 
light-house,  however,  the  keeper,  Mr.  C.  G.  Johnson,  reports  that 
the  "Migration  began  on  the  night  of  February  8,  when  a  great 
many  land  birds,"  referred  to  as  "warblers  and  sparrows,"  passed 
the  light.  Mr.  Johnson  reports  other  large  flocks  of  small  birds 
passing  this  light  going  northward  on  February  13,  17,  24,  27,  and 
on  March  1.  The  movement  on  February  8,  13,  and  27,  and 
March  1,  took  place  at  night  and  on  February  17  and  24,  during 
daylight.  Accurate  information  as  to  the  names  of  the  species  of 
warblo^  composing  these  flocks  b  unfortunately  lacking,  but  the 
arrivals  noted  correspond  fairly  closely  in  the  matter  of  time  with 
prior  flights  which  are  known  to  have  included  many  Myrtle 
Warblers.  That  most  of  the  warblers  arriving  in  Florida  from 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  this  season  of  the  year  may  be  safely 
regarded  as  of  this  species  receives  additional  support  from  the 
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fact  that  the  records  show  that  but  one  or  two  other  species  of 
warblers  reach  Florida  from  the  Tropics  before  March  1 ,  and  these 
in  small  numbers  only.  My  own  observations  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  during  February  and  March,  1920.  and  throughout 
the  peninsular  portion  of  Florida  during  the  corresponding  period 
for  several  previous  years,  indirectly  furnish  probable  if  not  con- 
firmatory support  of  the  contention  that  the  assembling  of  such  s 
multitude  of  Myrtle  Warblers,  wintering  in  these  states,  if  of  actual 
occurrence,  is  an  unusual  phenomenon.  Summed  up,  the  evidence 
tends  to  substantiate  the  view  that  among  the  birds  from  across 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  arriving  in  Florida  during  the  twenty-five  days 
immediately  prior  to  March  4,  1920,  there  were  many  Myrtle 
Warblers. 

It  thus  appears  reasonably  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
army  of  warblers  arrived  in  southern  Florida  from  Cuba,  Jamaica 
or  Central  America  during  February  and  March,  accompanied  by 
few  or  no  other  species  of  warblers,  in  a  succession  of  smaller  flights. 
If  I  were  to  view  this  matter  from  my  own  experience,  the  island 
of  Cuba  would  have  to  be  excluded  as  a  possible  source,  for  during 
November  and  part  of  December,  1917,  I  was  much  afield  in 
Havana,  Santa  Clara  and  Oriente  Provinces  and  my  notes  make 
no  mention  of  seeing  a  single  Myrtle  Warbler  among  the  thirteen 
species  of  warblers  found  there.  In  Florida  insect  food  in  sufficient 
variety  and  abundance  awaited  their  coming,  the  birds,  however, 
probably  worked  northward  along  the  east  coast  to  the  first  area 
of  wax  myrtle,  bearing  fruit  in  quantity.  Here  the  concentration 
observed  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  because  here  their  favorite 
vegetable  food  occmred  in  such  abundance  as  to  satisfy  their  needs. 
The  supply  of  berries  becoming  exhausted  at  this  locality,  the 
birds  again  moved  northward  until  a  like  area  was  encountered, 
the  route  taken  being  the  main  belt  of  myrtle  bushes  which  closely 
follows  the  outer  sand  bars  and  sea  beaches  along  northeastern 
Florida.  The  vegetable  food  supply  thus  influenced  their  migra- 
tion speed,  and  its  distribution  determined  the  route  followed; 
and  this  migration  thus  far  north  in  Florida  was  in  the  main 
independent  of  local  temperature  excepting  that  on  warm  days 
like  the  fourth  of  March,  coming  after  a  period  of  unusually  coo! 
weather  for  the  time  of  the  year,  the  northward  mo\'ement  would 
no  doubt  be  temporarily  accelerated. 
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Along  the  entire  coast  of  eastern.  Florida,  part  of  Georgia,  most 
of  South  Carolina,  nearly  the  entire  coasts  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  all  of  New  Jersey  (bordering  the 
ocean)  to  Sandy  Hook,  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island  and  much 
of  Massachusetts  to  Maine,  outer  sand  bars  occur,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  narrow  bodies  of  shallow  water  or  salt  marshes. 
These  sand  bars  are  often  intersected  by  great  arms  of  the  sea  like 
Chesapeake,  Delaware  and  New  York  Bays.  Many  estuaries 
open  through  them,  such  as  Port  Royal  Sound  and  Savannah 
Harbor.  From  eastern  central  Florida  north  to  Maryland,  follow- 
ing this  long  line  of  sand  bars,  two  species  of  Myrica,  bearing  wax- 
covered  seeds,  reach  their  maximum  development;  and,  as  one 
goes  inland,  they  decrease  rapidly  and  practically  disappear  a 
short  distance  from  the  ocean  or  as  high  land  is  reached.  The 
northern  species  (if.  carolinerms)  occurs  along  the  entire  coast 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida  and  the  southern  form  (if.  cerifera) 
ranges  from  southern  New  Jersey  south  to  Florida,  along  the 
Gulf  coast  to  Texas  and  up  the  Mississippi  valley  to  Arkansas.  It 
is  believed  that  the  adherence  of  the  early,  tropically-wintering 
Myrtle  Warblers  to  this  seaside  belt  of  Myrica,  with  its  accompany- 
ing food  supidy,  aided  perhaps  by  the  greater  average  warmth  of 
this  belt  during  such  migration  as  compared  with  interior  regions 
having  the  same  latitude  and  much  higher  elevation,  accounts  for 
th^  arrival  at  certain  places  in  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  near  the  coast,  earlier  than  at  more  inland  points 
well  to  the  southwest,  and  it  appears  to  be  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  northern  limit  of  Myrica  carolinerms  is  found  in  these  two 
northern  pro\inces  where,  in  the  case  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
MjTtle  Warblers  on  the  average  arrive  April  26,  thirteen  days 
ahead  of  eleven  other  species  of  warblers,  and  nearly  a  week 
earlier  than  at  certain  Pennsylvania  stations,  below  referred  to, 
600  miles  to  the  southwest.  Thus^  these  birds  are  reported  by 
W.  W.  Cooke  (see  Bulletin  No.  18,  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  pp.  62 
and  63)  as  arriving  in  New  Brunswick  a  week  earlier  than  at 
Philaddphia  and  Renovo,  Pa.,  and  at  certain  places  in  New  Jersey 
(not  specified).  Philadelphia  is  located  on  the  Ddaware  River 
just  above  sea  level,  about  seventy-five  miles  from  the  ocean  end  of 
Delaware  Bay,  and  fifty  miles  from  the  eastern  coastal  sand  bars 
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along  the  New  Jersey  coast  /oliowed  by  the  early  migrants.  Re- 
novo  lies  on  the  Susquehanna  River  still  further  inland  on  the 
north  side  o!  the  Appalachian  Range  and  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  birds  so  reported  reach 
these  interior  stations  as  part  of  the  general,  mixed,  inland  warbler 
movement  of  a  later  date.  The  state  of  New  York  affords  a 
similar  set  of  conditions  by  which  to  test  this  belief  and  fortunately 
fairly  conclusive  data  bearing  on  the  matter  have  been  assembled 
by  Eaton  {see  Birds  of  New  York,  Part  1,  "County  Schedules" 
tabulations).  Eaton  shows  by  the  testimony  of  competent 
observers  that  this  species  reaches  northern,  central  and  western 
New  York  several  days  later  than  it  is  reported  at  nearly  all 
coastal  stations  in  this  state.' 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  warblers  mo%Tng 
northeast  on  March  4,  did  not  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore 
line  into  Charleston  harbor  but  cut  straight  across  its  entrance  to 
other  sand  bars  l.ving  to  the  northward,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
practice  is  adhered  to  all  the  way  up  the  coast,  at  least  as  far  as 
New  England,  the  birds  moving  similarly  across  the  entrance  to 
other  like  waterways  such  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  Delaware  Bay  (thus 
failing  to  reach  Philadelphia  seventy-five  miles  to  the  north)  and 
the  big  reentrant  south  and  east  of  New  York  City,  from  Sandy 
Hook  in  New  Jersey  to  the  western  end  of  Long  Island,  where 
they  first  appear  from  April  1  to  10.  Staten  Island,  which  lies  at 
the  extreme  western  end  of  Lower  New  York  Bay,  is  passed  by, 
the  earliest  date  recorded  for  spring  migrants  here  being  April  22 
(see  Eaton's  County  Schedules  referred  to  above). 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  is  welt  known  to  be  a  wide  and  favorite 
route  followed  more  or  less  closely  by  many  species  of  birds  in 


'  There  Is  one  eicepUoa  noted.  Two  obaervera  furnished  the  mlscmtioa  noto* 
Irom  Tioga  oounly  luid  Che  "County  Schedules"  give  two  dutes.  March  30.  as 
tbe  eorllese  date  and  .\prll  38  a«  the  average  dale  of  Hrxe  arrivals  of  Mynle 
Warblws.  TlogB  county  is  one  of  an  east  and  west  tier  of  countlas.  forming  the 
soutbem  boundary  of  the  slAte.  adjoiolng  PonnBylvanla,.  The  earliest  dales  for 
Hrst  arrivals  In  tbe  counties  adjoining  Tioga  county  are  April  23  (Broome  county). 
April  24  (Ohemung  couoty),  and  April  10  to  April  29  for  the  remaining 
li  la  thus  seen  that  Marcb  30  Is  a  very  exceptional  date  for  this  section  of 
and  extremely  local.  I  liava  been  unable  to  secure  full  particulars  of  U 
reoce  of  tills  warbler  In  Tioga  county  on  March  30  ta  the  year  or  years  the  Dt 
tana  were  made.  Wintering  birds  on  Long  Island  may  well  have  ooddentaUy 
id  there  or  have  been  blown  westward  by  a  powraful  easterly  wind. 
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their  spring  and  faU  migrations.  During  March  an  extremely 
narrow  portion  of  this  zone,  namely  the  belt  of  sand  bars  lying  next 
the  ocean,  appears  to  constitute  an  early  migration  highway  for 
Myrtle  Warblers  (independent  of  interior  migrating  birds)  which 
have  wintered  in  the  Tropics. 

If  it  be  true  that  these  warblers  came  from  tropical  winter 
quarters,  then  the  migrating  instinct,  no  doubt  preceded  by 
physiological  changes,  developed  earlier  among  birds  that  wintered 
under  conditions  of  great  humidity  and  high  temperature  than 
among  those  wintering  in  the  cooler  United  States;  and  I  have 
given  temperature  conditions  during  February  for  the  three  south- 
em  Atlantic  states  with  comments  on  the  behavior  of  the  Myrtle 
Warblers  wintering  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  emphasize 
this  fact  and  to  contrast  the  absence  of  any  observable  migrating 
tendency  among  these  birds  wintering  even  thirty  miles  from  the 
ocean  near  Charleston  at  a  time  when  a  host  of  the  same  species 
was  moving  by  them  northward  along  the  coast. 

10  Chauncy  St,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


PROBLEMS  OF  FIELD  IDENTIFICATION.^ 

BT  LUDLOW  GRISCOM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  linnaean  Society  of  New  York  when  a 
school  boy,  I  reported  having  seen  a  BickneU's  Thrush,  my  indenti- 
fication  being  based  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  its  call-note 
was  diagnostic.  The  resultant  storm  of  criticism  rendered  me 
practicaUy  speechless.  Then  and  there  I  planned  to  do  my  best 
to  become  a  reliable  observer  and  to  investigate  thd  scientific 
possibilities  of  sight  identifications.  So  little  did  I  have  to  say  at 
that  Linnaean  Society  meeting  that  my  credibility  was  entirely 
eliminated,  and  for  over  two  years  nothing  I  reported  was  given 
any  credence  or  entered  in  the  proceedings.    In  the  years  that 

^  Read  before  the  ttdrty-ointh  Meeting  of  the  A.  O.  U.  at  Philadelphia  NoYem- 
ber  10. 1921. 
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have  passed  no  event  hurt  more  or  was  more  beneficial.  I  can 
claun,  then,  a  full  understanding  of  and  sympathy  for  the  amateur 
bird  student  and  his  point  of  view.  Recently  I  have  been  forced 
at  times  into  the  position  of  judging  or  criticising  other  people's 
records.  This  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  point 
of  view  of  the  trained  naturalist,  who  is  responsible  for  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  what  he  publishes. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
sight  identifications  when  it  comes  to  studying  habits,  life-histories, 
migration,  and  local  or  detailed  distribution.  Here  where  we  are 
dealing  with  the  usual  and  the  average,  the  normal  rather  than  the 
exceptional,  one  record  can  check  another.  The  cumulative  value 
of  the  data  collected  under  these  heads  by  amateur  students  all 
over  the  country  is  too  well  known  and  obvious  to  require  elabora- 
tion. Yet  before  I  pass  on  to  my  main  theme  I  should  like  to 
express  my  own  sense  of  indebtedness  to  these  bird  lovers,  who 
make  no  claim  to  being  scientific  ornithologists,  but  without  whom 
our  knowledge  of  American  birds  could  not  have  reached  its 
present  development.  My  reason  for  wishing  to  make  this  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  assistance  as  full  and  complete  as  possible  is 
that  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  show  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
laws  of  evidence,  this  same  help  cannot  be  extended  by  the  amateur 
observer  to  so  great  an  extent  in  the  determination  of  the  abnormal 
and  exceptional.  The  failure  to  recognize  this  distinction  is,  I 
believe,  the  cause  of  the  only  point  of  friction  that  disturbs  the 
good  relations  between  the  professional  and  amateur  in  our  subject; 
for  the  only  phase  that  presents  any  real  difficulty  to  harassed 
editors,  or  which  causes  hard  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  the  amateur, 
is  when  an  unprofessional  or  untrained  observer  reports  the 
occurrence  of  rare,  unusual  or  accidental  birds  in  some  local  area, 
and  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  the  reviewer  to  determine  the 
scientific  value  of  this  testimony.  Just  how  difficult  and  disagree- 
able a  task  this  can  be  is,  perhaps,  only  known  to  those  who  have 
experienced  it,  and  who  receive  angry  or  insulting  letters. 

What  birds  can  be  satisfactorily  identified  in  the  field?  When  is 
a  sight  record  of  scientific  value? 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  are  two  distinct  questions.  The 
first  can  be  answered  by  considering  only  the  diagnostic  characters 
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of  the  bird,  the  second  involves  also  the  characteristics  of  the 
observer.  To  take  a  specific  parallel  from  another  field,  our  first 
question  asks  whether  ty]^oid  or  measles  can  be  identified  without 
killing  the  patient  and  performing  an  autopsy.  The  second  asks 
under  what  conditions  a  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  shall  be  taken 
as  establishing  thdr  presence  as  a  scientific  fact. 

Let  us  take  these  two  questions  in  order,  considering  first  the 
possibilities  in  si^t  identification.  They  are  very  much  greater 
than  many  people  suppose,  greater  I  believe,  than  even  many 
professional  ornithologists  bdieve,  if  they  have  not  specialized  in 
field  observation.  To  the  b^;inner  sparrows  look  pretty  much 
alike,  but  the  Vesper  is  picked  out  by  having  white  outer  tail- 
feathers.  No  one  who  knows  all  the  sparrows  wdl  bothers  to 
identify  a  Vesper  sparrow  in  this  way.  The  pattern  erf  its  back  is 
distinctive,  and  the  color  effect  of  the  side  of  the  head  is  diagnostic. 
Comparatively  few  people  in  identifying  a  Jay  need  to  see  its  crest 
or  its  blue  color.  In  fact  bird4)ooks  mention  only  the  most 
conspicuous  characters  of  our  birds. 

I  have  drawn  up  for  consideration  two  lists,  one  of  birds  which 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  in  life,  the  second  oi  birds 
which  trained  field  ornithologists  find  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
satisfactorily.  These  lists  represent  not  only  my  own  opinion  but 
also  the  opinions  of  trained  field  omithologbts  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  {Hivilege  of  association  in  the  field.  The  territory  included 
is  the  eastern  United  States.  Accidental  visitants  and  subspecies 
are  omitted  from  consideration,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  of  necessity  unidentifiable. 

The  list  of  practically  impossible  birds  foUows: — Immature 
Foster's,  Arctic,  and  Common  Terns;  females  of  the  two  Widgeon 
and  the  two  Gdiden-eyes;  the  two  Scaups;  immature  American  and 
King  Eiders;  males  of  the  larger  species  of  AccipUer  compared  with 
females  of  the  sm  Uer  species;  non-breeding  Alder  and  Acadian 
Flycatchers;  immature  Blackpoll  and  Baybreasted  Warblers. 
These  are  birds  for  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  a 
rdiable  diagnostic  field  character. 

With  the  exceptions  above  noted,  in  my  opinion  it  is  paaible  to 
identify  every  species  of  bird  in  the  Eastern  United  States  in  life 
in  any  ot  its  plumages.    By  ^possible"  is  meant  that  the  bird  in 
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question  possesses  a  character  of  color,  size,  or  voice  which  J 
observable  under  such  conditions  of  light,  proximity,  or  direct 
comparison  as  the  particular  case  may  require.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  a  possible  identification  might  be  very  difficult  but  never 
wholly  improbable.  The  list  of  birds  that  unquestionably  belong 
in  the  \-ery  difficult  class  follows: — Immature  Parasitic  and  Long- 
tailed  Jaegers;  Ring-billed  Gull;  adult  Forster's,  Arctic,  and^ 
Common  Terns;  adults  of  the  two  Cormorants;  female  and  inuDBr 
ture  American  and  Red-breasted  Mergansers;  female  Ring  necked 
Ducks;  Snowy  Egret  and  immature  Little  Blue  Heron;  the  imma-* 
ture  Night  Herons;  Semipalmated  and  Western  Sandpipers;  the 
two  Yellowlegs;  immature  BuUos;  breeding  Alder  and  Acadian 
Flycatchers;  Fish  Crow  in  midsimimer;  Bronzed  Grockle;  i 
Shaq>-tailed  Sparrows. 

Ajs  a  general  principle  these  birds  can  only  be  identified  I 
trained  ornithologists  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  In  a 
locality  where  they  would  be  rare  or  casual,  they  should  be  auto>^ 
matioatly  transferred  to  list  1,  To  avoid  argument  it  may  1 
stated  that  a  bird  is  listed  as  difficult  to  identify  if  the  diagnostic 
character  is  only  occasionally  noticeable.  Thus  the  Alder  Fly- 
catcher is  easy  to  identify  if  it  sings,  but  as  a  migrant  it  usually 
does  not.  The  Ring-billed  Gull  is  easy  to  identify  if  you  see  tba  . 
color  of  its  legs,  but  usually  you  cannot  get  near  enough, 
neither  of  these  events  is  wholly  improbable,  identifying  eitt 
species  is  a  perfectly  good  possibility.  In  birds  of  list  1,  however,  ' 
it  is  wholly  improbable  that  a  sufficiently  near  approach  to  see  the 
diagnostic  character  could  possibly  be  made.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  the  more  ineipert  the  observer,  the  more  birds  become 
difficult  to  identify. 

With  this  brief  discussion  of  the  possibilities  in  sight  identification 
we  can  turn  to  our  second  question,  a  much  less  popular  theme.  To 
mention  two  minor  points  first.  The  notes  of  tJie  Starling  require 
us  to  be  more  careful  in  listing  as  heard  certain  native  spedea 
which  it  mimics.  Mute  Swans  having  become  feral  in  several 
sections  of  the  Xew  York  region,  renders  all  Swans  unidentifiable 
except  under  most  improbable  circumstances,  and  in  this  connection 
I  see  that  the  Mute  Swans  on  the  Hudson  River  near  Staatabui^ 
have  finally  burst  into  print  in  the  last  'Auk,'  as  Whistling  Swans 
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tboai^  saA  an  identificatian  has  been  soccessfoDjr  soppressed  on 


With  the  exceptions  aheady  noted  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  aD  so-caDed  cfifficnhies  or  inaocuracies  of  identification  and  the 
doobting  of  lecotds  by  omithologBts  are  doe  to  the  defects  of  the 
indiTidnal  stndcnt  and  not  the  bird.  These  defects  aie  dhrisible 
into  four  catagories. 

(a)  Physical  defects  of  eye  and  ear. 

(b)  Natural  inaptitude  for  the  stndy.  The  best  iDnstration  of 
what  I  mean  by  diis  is  a  woman  who  was  constantly  seeing  the 
Pkothoootaiy  Warbler  in  Central  Paik  in  New  York  City  withoot 
gaining  credence.  Even  after  diis  strikin^y  attired  Warbler  had 
actnaDy  occmied  in  the  Park,  and  die  had  seen  the  gennine 
article  daily  for  a  week,  die  pointed  ont  a  female  Scarlet  Tanagcr 
and  a  YcDow-throated  Yireo  on  two  sobseqnent  occasions  as 
Prothonotary  Warblers. 

(c)  Mental  attitude  of  the  observer.  By  diis  I  mean,  in  part, 
fist-era^  enthnaiasts,  whose  one  idea  is  to  get  as  large  a  daily, 
monthly,  or  yearly  fist  as  possible,  and  whose  greatest  happiness 
is  to  add  some  rare  or  casual  visitant  to  their  list.  As  diis  attitude 
is  neidier  ornithological  nor  scientific,  their  observations  are 
unavoidably  open  to  suspicion. 

(d)  Ignorance  and  lack  of  study.  This  is  by  fu-  the  most 
important  and  wide-spread  defect.  It  causes  99  per  cent,  of  the 
misidmtifications  of  bird-students»  and  is  responsible  for  99  per 
cent,  of  the  dfficuhy  whidi  professional  omidiologists  have  in  that 
most  unwdcome  tadk,  judging  the  s^it  records  of  others.  Xo  one 
can  be  Uamed  for  physical  defects  or  natural  inaptitude  for  a  giien 
subject,  and  it  would  be  absurd  narrownnindednesB  to  expect 
e¥cry  one  intciested  in  birds  to  have  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind, 
but  if  the  student  wants  to  mskr  aoeiitific  records  by  g^it  identifi* 
iTTtiiTfi^  jguiwaB^^  ^  hit  yily^t  ^mmI  au  mijm' ■^■■tHi^  in#irtml  attitude 
cannot  possibly  be  condoricd,  and  wiD  render  such  records  Eable 
to  auapioKUi.  A  recent  ifhirtiation  of  this  may  serve  to  chuifji 
die  prindple  involved.  The  W3et  is  by  no  means  rare  on  Long 
bkndinfal^butiscxnaBivelyrareinqnnK.  Avery inilmimHh 
bird-student  caled  me  w^  and  mentioned  as  a  very  fine  find  a 
Wilet  seen  in  JkaauC    'Of  course"  said  h^  *die  W^et  k  a 
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regular  spring  migrant,  but  I  never  saw  one  in  the  fall  before." 
When  asked  for  his  spring  observations,  he  said  he  would  have  to 
look  them  up,  as  they  had  not  made  much  impression  on  his  mind. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Willet  is  one  of  the  easiest  shore-birds 
to  identify  correctly,  the  committee  now  preparing  a  New  York 
local  avifuana  would,  naturally,  be  entirely  unjustified  in  foisting 
such  records  on  the  literature  of  ornithology,  and  it  would  surprise 
me  if  any  one  but  the  observer  himself  would  disapprove  of  thb 
ruling. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  under  limitations  to  indicate  that 
the  difficulty  in  judging  sight  records  lies  almost  entirely  in  the 
human  equation,  ''Lack  of  study"  is  a  purely  relative  matter, 
and  knowledge  of  a  subject  can  vary  from  0  to  100  per  cent.  The 
principle  underlying  the  whole  question  is  roughly  as  follows^  The 
correctness  of  a  sight  identification  rests  upon  the  unsupported 
testimony  of  the  observer  and  is  an  opinion  of  his.  The  weight  ot 
this  opinion  cannot  have  a  higher  percentage  rating,  than  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  has  to  complete  knowledge.  That  is, 
if  he  only  knows  80  per  cent,  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  particular 
case,  his  opinion  cannot  possibly  have  a  weight  greater  than  80 
per  cent.  This  is  merely  applying  to  ornithology  the  rule  ol  logic 
that  any  conclusion  is  worth  only  what  the  facts  on  which  it  is 
based  are  worth.  Except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances 
an  opinion  must  be  worth  approximately  100  per  cent  to  be  (rf 
definite  scientific  value,  and  the  "human  equation"  reduced  as 
near  to  zero  as  possible.  The  scope  of  an  exact  science  is  increased 
by  facts,  not  by  probabilities.  The  only  factor  modifying  this 
principle  is  what  may  be  termed  the  relative  identifiability  of  the 
bird.  An  adult  male  Scarlet  Tanager,  a  Pelican,  or  a  Chicken  are 
so  easily  identified  that  the  "human  equation"  is  automatically 
greatly  reduced  and  the  value  of  the  opinion  greatly  increased. 
The  more  difficult  the  identification  of  the  bird,  the  more  the  *'  human 
equation"  counts. 

Perhaps  it  might  interest  many  bird  students  to  take  up  the 
point  of  view  of  the  scientist,  who  has  to  pass  on  the  validity  of 
sight  records,  and  see  what  he  has  got  to  have  in  the  way  of  infcMr- 
mation  to  solve  this  problem  of  the  "human  equation."  Let  us 
return  to  our  simile  of  the  doctor.    You  have  a  severe  pain  in 
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your  insides,  the  doctor  arrives  and  list^is  to  your  s3rmptoms. 
Suppose  he  is  quite  nonplussed,  never  heard  of  such  s3rmptoms 
brfore,  goes  home,  scrabbles  through  the  standard  medical  works 
to  learn  how  to  tdl  s3rmptoms  of  colic  and  appendicitis  apart,  and 
writes  you  confidently  a  day  or  two  later  that  he  has  looked  your 
symptoms  up  in  all  the  text-books,  that  you  undoubtedly  have 
appaidicitis  and  must  be  operated  on  inunediately.  If  in  addition 
he  has  no  particular  reputation  as  a  diagnostician,  and  you  discover 
that  he  never  even  graduated  from  a  medical  school  you  would  not 
value  his  opinion,  and  you  would  most  assuredly  get  another 
doctor.  This  story  may  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  principles 
involved.  Hie  patient  has  a  clear  right  to  sdect  his  physician, 
to  accept  or  reject  the  treatment.  The  editor  or  omithcdogical 
critic  has  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  to  judge  every  sight  record 
and  his  accepting  one  will  be  the  result  of  exactly  the  same  factors 
in  (Nrinciple,  as  the  patient  uses  in  trusting  to  a  physidan  's  diagno- 
sis. 

The  scientific  ornithologist  must,  therefore,  ask  himself  an 
obvious  question  with  regard  to  any  sight  record : — 

What  is  the  reputation  of  the  observer  for  knowledge  of  the 
subject?  This  does  not  necessarily  involve  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  observar.  If  he  is  known  to  be  a  trained  field  ornithologist 
the  question  is  practically  settled,  the  sight  record  will  be  acc^ted. 
If  he  has  no  reputation  and  is  really  entitled  to  one,  he  has  only 
himself  to  blame.  If  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  reputation,  it  is  his 
duty  to  pass  satisfactorily  on  one  or  more  of  the  foUowing  ques- 
tions:— 

(1)  Is  the  obser\'er  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  birds  of  his 
locality?    Was  he  aware  of  the  importance  of  hb  observation? 

(2)  Did  he  ever  see  the  bird  before? 

(3)  Does  he  know  the  species  with  which  it  could  be  confused? 

(4)  Does  his  account  show  that  the  circumstances  of  the  observa- 
tion were  thoroug^y  satisfactory? 

(5)  Did  he  recognize  the  bird  at  once,  or  did  he  have  to  look  it 
up  later? 

Surely  any  fair-minded  person  could  take  no  exception  to  the 
natural  reasonableness  of  these  questions.  There  b  nothing 
harsh  or  hypercritical  about  them.    It  is  equally  obvious  that  as 
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more  of  them  are  satisfactorily  answered,  the  value  and  pix>l>ability 
of  the  identification  steadily  increase.  It  is  also  equally  fair  that 
if  none  of  these  questions  is  answered  satisfactorily,  the  record 
should  be  rejected.  As  the  ornithologist  is  responsible  for  the 
accuracy  of  what  he  publishes,  it  is  absolvidy  necessary  for  him  to 
reject  any  sight  record  of  a  bird  known  to  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
unless  every  one  of  these  questions  can  be  satisfactorily  answered. 
And  yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  majority  of  records 
submitted  for  consideration  do  not  afford  the  wretched  editor  a 
definite  answer  to  a  single  one  of  these  questions.  Not  only  this, 
but  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  editor  to  obtain  answers  to  these 
questions  frequently  gives  offense,  and  the  written  report  of  the 
observation  frequently  contains  in  itself  an  unfavorable  answer  to 
one  or  more  of  these  questions.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many 
valid  observations  are  rejected  annually,  because  the  observer 
entirely  fails  to  report  them  properly.  His  wrath  at  the  editor 
could  more  appropriately  be  turned  against  himself.  Again  many 
bird-students  have  an  idea  that  the  record  of  the  trained  field 
ornithologist  is  readily  accepted  because  hb  "word  is  good,"  and 
are  annoyed  that  their  ''word  is  not  good."  This  is  absolutely 
incorrect.  The  record  of  the  trained  field  ornithologist  b  almost 
invariably  written  up  more  carefully  and  more  conscientiously  than 
that  of  any  other  observer,  he  does  not  value  "his  word"  at  two 
cents,  and  the  editor  can  answer  every  one  of  his  questions  f  avoraWy . 
Failure  to  understand  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  these 
questions  which  the  editor  asks  himself,  is  proof  positive  that  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  student  is  \^Tong,  and  that  it  is  unscientific^ 
which  must  always  render  his  records  liable  to  suspicion  and  subject 
to  careful  scrutiny.  While  on  this  subject  I  append  in  the  form 
of  little  maxims,  some  other  points  founded  on  personal  experience^ 
which  are  indicative  of  an  unscientific  mental  attitude.  They  do 
not  apply  to  all  bird  students  by  any  means,  and  are  intended  to  be 
constructive  rather  than  critical. 

(1)  Do  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the  professional  omitholog;ist 
knows  more  about  the  subject  than  you  do. 

(2)  Do  not  tell  a  critic  that  you  have  studied  birds  for  twenty-five 
years.  You  have  not  and  he  knows  it.  You  have  been  interested 
in  birds  for  twenty-five  years,  but  you  have  studied  them  in  a  part 
of  your  spare  time  only. 
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(3)  Do  not  try  to  argue  youisdf  into  a  reputation  as  an  eiq)ert. 
It  b  a  matter  of  &ct,  not  (rf  argument.  Hie  professional  must  also 
be  allowed  some  time  to  find  it  out.    He  has  no  p^diic  powers. 

(4)  Remember  that  the  true  ornithologist  is  pleased  when 
another  recruit  joins  the  ranks.  If  he  doubts  your  record,  it  b 
not  because  he  b  trying  to  down  you,  or  to  get  rid  (rf  a  dangerous 
rivaL 

(5)  UnfavoraUe  criticism,  even  if  occasionally  undeserved,  b 
one  of  the  best  incentives  to  learning  a  subject  welL  The  more 
you  dislike  it,  the  more  Ukdy  you  will  be  to  take  the  st^»  necessary 
to  make  its  repetition  impossible.  Merdy  getting  hurt  or  sore 
win  not  help  at  alL  If  you  are  podstent,  it  will  not  discourage  you. 
If  you  are  not  podstent,  you  cannot  possibly  become  a  trained 
fidd  omithologbt  anyhow. 

The  fcxegoing  discussion  has  attempted  to  answer  the  question: 
^  Whoi  b  a  sig^t  record  ot  sdoitific  value?''  If  it  b  granted  that 
the  ''human  equation"  b  the  chief  difficulty  involved,  the  fairness 
ot  the  questions  which  the  ornithologist,  as  editw  or  critic,  asks 
himsdf  about  any  given  record,  must  also  be  granted.  Of  these 
it  b  obvious  that  the  reputation  of  the  observer  for  being  a  trained 
fidd  ornithologist  b  the  most  important.  If  the  bird  student 
really  wishes  to  make  observations  (rf  scientific  value,  he  must  needs 
become  a  trained  fidd  ornithologist.  Granted  no  physical  defects 
and  some  aptitude  for  the  study,  thb  b  wdl  within  the  reach  ot 
anyone.  like  every  othar  art,  it  requires  skill  and  knowledge, 
only  to  be  attained  by  practice  and  study.  Thb  study  should,  ot 
course,  follow  along  definite  lines,  and  I  would  suggest  the  following 
as  necessary  qualifications. 

(1)  First  and  most  important,  the  student  should  learn  by  heart 
the  published  infcMination  cm  the  Inrds  (rf  hb  locality.  He  should 
be  able  to  give  hb  ''local  Ibt"  frcMn  manory,  and  should  know  the 
status  and  seasonal  occurrence  ot  each  spedes.  Thb  will  teach 
him  what  to  expect,  and  he  will  immediatdy  recognize  the  abnor- 
mal or  the  unusual  as  sudi.  If  there  be  no  published  information, 
he  should  study  the  published  infcMination  of  all  the  territory 
adjacent  to  hb. 

(2)  Next,  commit  the  diagnostic  characters  of  every  species  in 
the  local  list  to  memory.    Get  a  mental  image  of  what  b  to  be 
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seen.  Colored  plates  of  practically  every  species  of  bird  in  Nortli 
America  are  available  to  all.  If  possible,  a  museum  should  be 
\-isited  and  bird-skins  examined.  This  is  the  best  way  of  acquiring 
a  clear  mental  picture. 

(3)  Next,  get  out  in  the  field  and  learn  to  know  the  birds  of 
your  locality  well.  The  length  of  time  this  will  take  is  naturally  a 
question  of  the  amount  of  time  available  for  field  work,  but  ten 
years  is  a  safe  estimate.  Most  bird  studenti  waste  a  lot  of  time 
by  starting  to  look  for  birds  before  they  know  anything  about  them, 
and  as  a  result  most  of  the  first  year  or  two  is  relatively  profitless. 
It  b  perfectly  possible  to  go  south  or  west  for  the  first  time  into  a 
totally  diflferent  avifauna,  and  recognize  every  species  immediately, 

(4)  Above  all,  the  student  should  cultivate  the  scientific  attitude 
of  mind,  and  he  should  never  believe  in  his  infallibility.  The 
begiimer's  notebook  is  all  question  marks,  Tlie  student  who  is 
beginning  to  know  birds  really  well  often  has  no  question  marks. 
The  notel>ook  of  the  trained  ornithologist  always  has  many  que»* 
tion  marks,  until  death  closes  the  notebook. 

Tiie  above  constitute  a  minimum  of  requirements  for  a  trained 
field  ornithologist.  Short  of  this  his  records  must  be  examined 
most  critically.  To  attain  these  qualifications  calls  for  no  special 
gifts  or  capabilities.  The  time  required  depends  upon  the  time 
given.  In  fact,  granted  the  goal,  failure  of  attainment  implies 
laziness  and  lack  of  interest.  Some  of  the  best  field  ornithologists 
this  country  has  ever  produced  have  been  busy  men  absorbed  in  a 
totally  different  career,  witli  whom  ornithology  has  been  purely 
a  hobby. 

Like  any  other  study  which  b  really  worth  while  and  productive 
of  results,  the  genuine  student  will  never  be  satisfied  with  the 
minimum.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  a  rare  visitor  or  a  total  stranger 
in  one's  locality  is  Increased  if  it  can  be  recognized  at  once,  it  is 
doubly  increased  if  it  is  an  old  acquaintance,  seen  previously 
somewhere  else  iu  its  normal  range.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that 
an  ever-increasing  knowledge  of  North  American  birds  and  an 
ever-widening  field  experience  can  only  add  to  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  study  as  well  as  the  scientific  value  of  any  given  sight 
record.  I  do  not  want  to  close  tliis  paper  on  field  ornitbolt^y, 
the  subject  which  I  love  best  in  the  world,  on  the  harsh  basis  of 
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requirements  and  necessities.  It  is  a  trite  afdiorisin  that  the 
ei^oyiiient  of  a  subject  increases  as  our  knowledge  of  it  increases. 
So  let  OS  not  think  of  requirements,  but  take  the  steps  that  will 
Ining  us  tibe  greatest  possible  enjoyment.  One  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages of  fidd  ormthology  is  that  the  mc»e  we  know  about  it, 
the  more  we  enjogr  it,  and  the  mc»e  we  can  boiefit  others.  Its 
true  student  need  never  wc»ry  about  criticism  or  increduUty. 

Amerieaai^  Mtueum  cf  NoBtural  History,  New  York 


A  CALENDAR  OF  BIRD  MIGRATION. 

BT  NOBMAN  CBIDDLE. 

In  presenting  the  tables  aa  bird  migraticm  given  bdow  a  few 
expianatioiis  are  necessary.  To  begin  with,  it  must  be  realized 
that  while  aD  reasooaUe  efforts  have  been  made  towards  accuracy 
there  are  times  when  even  the  most  careful  observers  &ul  to 
differentate  between  dosdy  allied  species»  and  since  ooDecting 
on  a  sufBrifirtly  wide  scale  is  out  (rf  the  question  the  determinations 
must  be  chiefly  by  sig^t.  I  bdieve  there  are  very  few  errors  in 
these  records  as  a  result  of  this  method,  but  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  tibe  fact  that  very  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish 
between  geographical  races  excepting  in  a  few  cases  when  tibe 
habits  of  the  birds  involved  can  also  be  taken  into  account,  but 
I  have  given  the  racial  name  when  the  evidence  at  hand  indicates 
that  it  most  probably  9pfl&a  to  the  bird  reported.  As  an  example 
all  (Meadoiriarks,  whether  in  aang  or  not,  are  assumed  to  be 
negUctOj  that  being  the  dominant  and  fvobably  the  only  race 
found  in  Manitoba,  but  the  racial  name  must  not  be  taken  too 
literaDy. 

These  ofaservatioas  were  made  in  the  country  at  a  place  called 
Aweme  in  Manitoba,  Lat.  ^  42^;  Long.  99"^  2S';  they  were  com- 
menced during  the  firing  of  1895  and  terminated  in  the  fall  of 
1920,  thus  covering  a  period  of  25  years.  The  country  is  semi- 
wooded  but  lacks  surface  water  other  than  that  supplied  by  the 
Assiniboine  Rtver  some  diree  miles  away.    The  lade  of  water  nea 
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at  hand  makes  the  calendar  esRsentially  one  of  land  biids  and  this 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  records. 

Observations  of  less  than  ten  years  show  that  the  species  is 
either  rare  or  irregular  in  its  appearance. 

All  species  noted  in  less  than  five  years  have  been  omitted  from 
the  list. 

Hie  names  given  are  those  in  use  in  the  A.  O.  U.  'Check-List'  of 
1910  and  since  the  list  is  mostly  of  local  interest,  the  scientific 
names  have  been  omitted  to  save  space. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  acknowledge  an  indebtedness  to  my 
brothers  Evelyn,  Stuart  and  Talbot  for  furnishing  me  with  many 
of  the  records  from  which  these  tables  have  been  compiled. 


SPRING  MIGRATION  1895-1920 


No.  of 

Average 

date 

Earliest  date 

years 

Name  of  bird 

of  first 

of  first 

obaerred 

arrival 

arrival 

25 

Prairie  Horned  T/ark 

Feb. 

21 

Feb.  9,    1918 

25 

Crow 

Mar. 

22 

Feb.  25,  1911 

25 

Red-tailed  Hawk  (also  Western) 

Mar. 

23 

Mar.  11,  1902 

25 

Tree  Sparrow 

Mar.  24 

Mar.  12,  1914 

18 

Canada  Goose 

Mar. 

26 

Mar.  16,  1915 

25 

Marsh  Hawk 

Mar. 

26 

Mar.  11,  1902 

8 

Saskatchewan  Homed  Lark 

Mar. 

28 

Mar.  17,  1914 

25 

Lapland  Longspur 

Mar. 

29 

Feb.  24,  1918 

25 

Slate-colored  Junco 

Mar. 

30 

Mar.  17, 1910 

25 

Western  Meadowlark 

Apr. 

1 

Mar.  21, 1911 

21 

Killdeer 

Apr. 

3 

Mar.  23,  1910 

18 

Mallard 

Apr. 

3 

Mar.  23,  1910 

23 

Rough-legged  Hawk  (sp.?) 

Apr. 

4 

Mar.  11,  1910 

20 

Rusty  Blackbird 

Apr. 

4 

Mar.  23,  1910 

25 

Robin 

Apr. 

6 

Mar.  23,  1907 

5 

Shufeldt  's  Junco 

Apr. 

6 

Mar.  24,  1910 

13 

Scaup  Duck  (Lesser?) 

Apr. 

8 

Apr.     2,  1906 

24 

Sparrow  Hawk 

Apr. 

8 

Mar.  17,  1905 

24 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

Apr. 

9 

Mar.  23,  1910 

13 

Long-eared  Owl 

Apr. 

10 

Mar.  28,  1920 

11 

Golden-eye 

Apr. 

10 

Mar.  28,  1910 

22 

Sandhill  Crane 

Apr. 

10 

Apr.    6,  1905 

25 

Herring  Gull 

Apr. 

11 

Apr.     2,  1906 

23 

Chestnut-collared  Longspur 

Apr. 

11 

Mar.  24,  1911 

11 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

Apr. 

11 

Mar.  28,  1910 

L  XXXtXl 
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Anracedala 

EarUmdate 

Name  of  bird 

oClbst 

fl^fint 

arriral 

arriral 

Huchiiu'  Gooee? 

Apr.    12 

Apr.     2,  1906 

Green- wiDged  Teal 

Apr.    13 

Apr.    S,  1908 

iiban>-^ttiiii>ed  Hawk 

Apr.   13 

Mar.  28,1911 

Northern  Flicker 

Apr.   13 

Mar.  30,  1918 

Song  sparrow 

Apr.   U 

Apr.     5,1910 

Whooping  Crane 

Apr.   15 

Apr.     9,1901 

M«ii«u«r 

Apr.   16 

Apr.    8, 1901 

BroiiKd  Crackle 

Apr.   16 

Apr.    7,  1910 

Westeni  Vesper  Spurow 

AiH-.   IS 

Apr.   12,  1918 

Apr.  18 

Mar.  27, 1918 

Foi  Sparrow 

Apr.   19 

Aiw.    9,  1919 

Mounung  Dote 

Apr.   IS 

Apr.    9,  1910 

Swaiii^oDs  Hawk 

A;*.  21 

Apr.     5,  1913 

Blm-winge-i  Teal 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  10,  1911 

Wliit^fronlerl  Goose 

Apr.  22 

Apr.    5,1918 

Shoveller 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  11,  1903 

Snow  Goose  (L  e.  Lesser) 

Aiw.  22 

A|».     5,  1913 

Phoebe 

Apr.  22 

Apr.   17,1916 

Purple  Kneh 

Apr.  23 

Apr.   14, 1918 

Sprapie's  Pipit 

Apr.  23 

Aiw.     8,  1910 

-Mrrtle  Warbler 

Apr.  24 

Apr.   16,  1917 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

Apr.  25 

A|M'.   16, 1915 

Greater  Y«Uow-legs 

Apr.  25 

Aiw.   10,1903 

^*Uow-bellied  Sapeucker 

Aim-.   23 

A|».   16, 1911 

FrukUn's  GuU 

Apr.  25 

Apr.  21,  1903 

Pipit 

Apr.  26 

AiR^.   15,1908 

Apr.  26 

Apr.    9,1902 

Bittmi 

A;»-.   27 

Apr.   14,  1915 

Moantain  Bluebird 

A|«-.  27 

Aft.   14, 1920 

Wiboo's  Soipe 

Apr.  27 

AiK^.   14,1915 

Trte  Swallow 

Apr.  27 

Aim-.  21,  1911 

White-Uiniftte.1  SpuTOW 

Apr.  28 

Apr.   18,1915 

fhna&aSparron  (Western*) 

Ai»-.  28 

Apr.  21,  1915 

Belted  Kingfisher 

Apr.   28 

A|M'.    3,  1910 

White  Fdioui 

Apr.   29 

Apr.    9,  1912 

Apr.  30 

Apr.    8,  1913 

BheGwM 

M.y    1 

Apr.    9,1908 

SmmpSpamw 

May    1 

Apr.    9,1912 

Ye[kw-fa«Mied  Biackbinl 

May    2 

Apr.  21, 1903 

Hermit  TfaruUt 

Bday    2 

Apr.   19.1917 

Broad- winged  Hawk 

May    3 

Apr.    8,1906 

Cla  T-eolorfd  i?pimow 

iUy    4 

Apr.  24,1901 

Golden  Pkmr 

Uay    4 

A[v.  28.1911 
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No.  of 

ATnsedate 

BartlMtdata 

Tfr 

Nuns  of  bird 

offlrrt 

offbrt 

Hbacmt 

arrival 

airlral 

22 

Upland  Ploi'er 

May    6 

Apr.  30,  1901 

23 

Cowbird 

May    5 

Apr.  23,  1908 

5 

Smith's  LonRspur 

May    6 

Apr.  30,  1913 

IS 

Chipping  Sparro  w 

May    7 

May    2,  1911 

20 

Palm  Warbler 

May    8 

Apr.  30,1915 

21 

Omnge-erowned  Warbler 

May    8 

Apr.  30,  I903 

IS 

Black  and  ftTuteWMWer 

May    8 

Apr.  30,  1901 

17 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

May    8 

Apr.  29,  1913 

25 

Harris's  Sparrow 

May    8 

May    3,  1915 

10 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

May    9 

Apr.  25,  1915 

0 

Blaok-tliroHt<.|!  Green  Warbler 

May    9 

Apr.  30,  1915 

24 

Brovvii  Thraslier 

May    B 

May    2,  1901 

12 

liacoln  'b  Sparrow 

May    9 

Apr    25,  1911 

15 

Sora 

May  10 

May    1,1901 

21 

Least  Flycatcher 

May  10 

May    1,  1901 

17 

Bam  Swallow 

May  12 

May    2,1912 

18 

Gray-checked  Thrush 

May  13 

May    5,  1914 

7 

Olive-bflcked  Thnisli 

May  13 

May    8,1902 

25 

Whip-poor-will 

May  13 

May    1,  1901 

24 

West«m  House  Wren 

May  13 

May    3,1911 

8 

CUff  Swallow 

May  13 

May    2,  1912 

21 

Black-poU  Warbler 

May  14 

May    9,1902 

11 

Purple  Martin 

May  14 

May    8,  1910 

23 

Bank  Swallow 

May  14 

Apr.  28,  1911 

16 

GrincU'B  Water-Thnish 

May  14 

May    4,  1914 

23 

Oveabird 

May  14 

May    8,  1914 

19 

May  14 

May    9,  1920 

23 

■iellow  ^Vnrbler 

May  14 

Apr.  30,  1897 

20 

Blue-headed  Vireo 

May  14 

May    5,  1914 

21 

Towhee 

May  14 

Apr.  30,  1903 

19 

Lark  Sparrow  (race?) 

May  14 

May    6,  1920 

22 

May  15 

May    3,1902 

24 

Redstart 

May  15 

May  11,  1903 

7 

Pine  Warbler 

May  15 

Apr.  15,  1901 

15 

Pine  Siskin 

May  16 

May    2,  1911 

14 

Ro8»4>reaated  Grosbeak 

May  16 

May  12,  1902 

25 

Black  Tern 

May  16 

May  13,  1902 

21 

Kingbird 

May  16 

May  10,  1903 

21 

Willow  Thrush 

May  17 

May  11,  1903 

23 

Baltimore  Oriole 

May  18 

May  11,  1911 

21 

Wilson's  Warbler 

May  18 

May  11,  1903 

20 

Magnolia  Warbler 

May  18 

May  11,  1913 

11 

Olive^ded  Flycatcher 

May  18 

May    9,  1910 
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Avcngsdata 

BarUWdate 

NMUOfbinl 

o(C« 

(tfHnt 

■nlTal 

arrlTKl 

Cape-Maj'  Wubler 

May  19 

May  16,  1913 

Nighthawk 

May  Ifl 

May  15,  1915 

Goldfinch 

May  19 

May  10,  1910 

Philaddphia  Vireo 

May  19 

May  14,  1913 

Warbling  Vireo 

May  20 

May  15, 1911 

Catbird 

May  20 

May  12,  1912 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

May  21 

May  15,  1901 

Crested  Flycatrher 

May  22 

May  14,  1912 

Ruby-lhroatedHummingbird 

May  24 

May  17, 1916 

Northern  YeUow-throat 

May  24 

May  19,  1909 

Uheslnul-eided  Warbler 

May  25 

May  18, 1914 

May  2S 

May  16,  1911 

WoodPewee 

May  28 

May  20,  1909 

Lark  Bunting 

May  28 

May  18,  1911 

Connecticut  Warbler 

May  27 

May  18,  1903 

Canada  Warbler 

May  28 

May  18,  1903 

Cedar  Waxwing 

May  20 

May  21,  1901 

WcHteni  WoodPewee 

May  30 

May  A  1901 

Black-billed  Curkw) 

May  30 

May  21,  1901 

Mouming  Warbler 

June    3 

May  20,  1904 

FALL  MIGRATION  _ 

ATcnce  date 

lAUKdate 

Nune  of  Urd 

or  htn 

of  hat 

obMrrwl 

obanred 

Black  Tem 

Aug.    9 

Aug.  17,  1920 

Franklin's  Gull 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  19,  1907 

Bank  Swallow 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  29,  1913 

Cliff  Swallow 

Aug.  28 

Sep.   14,  1920 

Canada  Warbler 

Aug.  28 

Sep 

4,  1914 

Mourning  Warbler 

Aug.  29 

Sep 

5,1909 

Cape  May  Warbler 

Aug.  30 

Sep 

12,  1915 

Connecticut  Warbler 

Aug.  30 

Sep 

3,  1913 

Baltimore  Oriole 

Aug.  30 

Sep 

5,  1917 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher 

Aug.  30 

Sep 

20,  1908 

Warbling  Vireo 

Aug.  31 

Sep 

19,  1910 

Cheatnut^ided  Warbler 

Sep.     1 

Sep 

20,  1911 

Black-billed  Cuckoo 

Sep.     2 

Sep 

14,1907 

W«jtcm  Wood  Pewee 

Sep.     2 

Sep 

13,1902 

Sep.     3 

Sep 

11,  1910 

Bay-breasted  Warbler 

Sep.     3 

Sep 

16,1907 

WiUowTbriuh 

Sep.     3 

Sep 

12, 1915 
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Name  of  bird 

ori 

last 

«riHt 

obBared 

obMmd 

YeUow  Warbler 

Sep. 

4 

Sep. 

8,1907 

MagnoUa  Warbler 

Sep, 

4 

Sep. 

17,1907 

Black-throated  Green  Warb. 

Sep. 

5 

Sep. 

13,  1917 

Eose-brejwted  Grosbeak 

Sep. 

5 

Sep. 

19,1907 

Wilson's  Warbler 

Sep. 

6 

Sep. 

21,  1911 

Upland  Plover 

Sep. 

6 

Sop. 

18,1907 

Crested  Flycatcher 

Sep. 

7 

Sep. 

20,1908 

Kingbird 

Sep. 

8 

Sep. 

17,  1917 

TreeSwBlliw 

Sep. 

9 

Oct. 

7,1920 

Black  and  White  Warbler 

Sep. 

9 

Sep. 

10, 1918 

Black-poll  Warbler 

Sep. 

9 

Sep. 

15,  1912 

Nighthawk 

Sep. 

10 

Sep. 

24,  1917 

Som 

Sep. 

11 

Oct. 

3,1907 

Pine  Warbler 

Sep. 

11 

Sep. 

25,1907 

Grinnell's  \\'ater-Thrush 

Sep. 

12 

Sep. 

29,  1018 

Sep. 

14 

Oct. 

7,1908 

Gray-clieeketi  Thrush 

Sep. 

14 

Sep. 

27,  1915 

Bobolink 

Sep. 

14 

Sep. 

20,  1910 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

Sep. 

14 

Sep. 

23,  1913 

Ovenbird 

Sep. 

15 

Sep. 

28,  1912 

Leoflt  Flycatcher 

Sep. 

15 

Sep. 

25,  1918 

Bam  Sn-aUow 

Sep. 

16 

Sep. 

27,1920 

Northern  Yellow-throat 

Sep. 

17 

Sep. 

26,  1913 

Brown  Thrasher 

Sep. 

17 

Sep. 

24,1909 

Redstart 

Sep. 

IS 

Sep. 

28,1920 

Towhee 

Sep. 

18 

Sep. 

29,1030 

Catbird 

Sep. 

tg 

Sep. 

29,  190S 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird 

Sep. 

21 

Oct, 

20,  1911 

Duck  Hawk 

Sep. 

21 

Oct. 

18,  1915 

Chipping  Sparrow 

Sep. 

22 

Oct. 

4,  1920 

Clay-colored  Simrrow 

Sep. 

22 

Oct. 

1,  1918 

Teanessee  Warbler 

Sep. 

24 

Oct. 

3,  1914 

House  Wren  (Wcstera?) 

Sep. 

24 

Oct. 

1,  1913 

Swainson'sHawk 

Sep. 

25 

Oct. 

3,1920 

Orange-crownod  Warbler 

Sep. 

27 

Oct. 

10,  1918 

Killdeer 

Sep. 

29 

Oct. 

9,  1911 

YellowJbcllio-1  Sapsucker 

Sep. 

30 

Oct. 

10,  1910 

Purple  I-indi 

Oct. 

2 

Oct. 

10,1909 

Sprague'a  Pipit 

Oct. 

2 

Oct. 

4,1920 

ChcHtnut-coUared  Longspur 

Oct. 

3 

Oct. 

12,  1914 

Swamp  Sparrow 

Oct. 

4 

Oct. 

10,  1911 

Belted  Kingfisher 

Oct. 

5 

Oct. 

12,  1911 

Hermit  Thrush 

Oct. 

6 

Oct. 

16,  1917 
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No.  of 

Average  date 

Latest  date 

yean 

Name  of  bird 

of  last 

of  last 

observed 

I 

obeerved 

observed 

9 

Mountain  Bluebird 

Oct.     7 

Oct.   16,  1900 

10 

Savannah  Sparrow  (Western?) 

Oct.     8 

Oct.   14,  1911 

10 

Bluebiitl 

Oct.   10 

Nov.    1,1911 

19 

Sparrow  Hawk 

Oct.   10 

Oct.  20,1908 

23 

Western  Vesper  Sparrow 

Oct.   10 

Oct.   15,  1909 

23 

Northern  Flicker 

Oct.   10 

Oct.   18,  1907 

23 

White-throated  Sparrow 

Oct.   11 

Oct.  23,1907 

19 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

Oct.   11 

Oct.   19,  1910 

21 

Mourning  Dove 

Oct.   12 

Nov.  12,  1913 

15 

Sandhill  Crane 

Oct.   13 

Oct.  31,1900 

22 

Song  Sparrow 

Oct.   15 

Oct.  22,  1907 

22 

Goldfinch 

Oct.   16 

Nov.    7,1909 

11 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Oct.   17 

Oct.  27,  1913 

24 

Crow 

Oct.   18 

Nov. 

18 

Wilson's  Snipe 

Oct.  20 

Nov.  15,  1912 

20 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

Oct.  23 

Oct.  30,  1901 

23 

Western  Meadowlark 

Oct.  24 

No\.    6,  1900 

19 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  28,  1906 

15 

Bronzed  Crackle 

Oct.  25 

Nov,    8,  1901 

7 

Bittern 

Oct.   25 

No\.    6,1918 

14 

Pine  Siskin 

Oct.  26 

Nov.  10,  1909 

18 

Rough-4egKed  Hawk  (sp.?) 

Oct.   28 

Nov.    5,1904 

23 

Robin 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  13,  1910 

21 

Marsh  Hawk 

Oct.  30 

Nov.    8,  1911 

24 

Slate-colored  Junco 

Nov.    4 

Nov.  12,  1914 

5 

Creen-winged  Teal 

Nov.    5 

Nov.    9,  1915 

5 

Colden-eye 

Nov.    5 

Nov.  10,  1905 

5 

Blue-winged  Teal 

Nov.    6 

Nov.  11,  1908 

21 

Rusty  Blackbird 

Nov.    7 

Nov.  14,  1914 

19 

Scaup  Duck  (Lesser?) 

Nov.    9 

Nov.  17,  1912 

23 

Canada  Goose 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  25,  1904 

21 

Mallard 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  21,  1901 

24 

Prairie  Homed  Lark 

No\.  14 

Nov.  23,  1917 
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Notes 

HucHiNs'  Goose. — Following  Macoun's  'Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds*  I 
have  applied  the  above  name  to  the  small  goose,  superficially  resembling 
canadensis,  which  is  met  with  during  migration  in  Manitoba.  It  averages 
five  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight  as  against  ten  pounds  in  the  Canada  Goose 
and  measures  about  28  inches  in  length.  Its  notes  are  much  shriller 
than  those  of  canadensis. 

Sandhux  Crane. — ^Doubtless  records  of  the  Little  Brown  Crane  are 
mixed  with  these  but  specimens  collected  all  appear  to  belong  to  the  larger 
species  as  they  weighed  twelve  or  more  pounds. 

Red-tailed  Hawk. — ^Two  races  occur  in  Manitoba  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  distinguish  them  in  flight. 

RouGH-LEQQED  Hawk. — I  havc  included  both  lagopus  sancti-johannis 
&nd  ferrugineus  under  this  name  being  unable  to  accurately  separate  them 
in  migration.    The  latter  breeds  in  the  vicinity. 

Prairie  Homed  Larks  and  Lapland  Longspurs  occasionaUy  remain 
throughout  the  winter.  There  are  two  distinct  migratory  periods  of  the 
latter,  indicating  that  two  races  are  involved. 

In  the  fall  migration  records  birds  known  to  be,  or  suspected  of  being 
belated  due  to  lack  of  migratory  instinct  have  been  omitted. 

Treesbankf  Manitoba 


SEXUAL  SELECTION  AND  BIRD  SONG. 

BY  CHAUNCEY  J.  HAWKINS. 

In  an  article  I  wrote  for  'The  Auk'  for  October,  1918,  on  'Sexual 
Selection  and  Bird  Song,'  the  objection  was  raised  against  my 
position  that,  while  my  argument  made  "it  seem  very  probable 
that  bird-song  had  its  origin — ^its  first  cause — ^in  the  'maleness'  of 
the  males,"  I  failed  to  show  how  "the  multiplicity  of  songs  of  the 
various  species  of  birds,  the  extremely  elaborate  songs  of  some, 
could  have  acquired  their  present  forms  except  by  some  continuous 
selective  process. "  The  criticism  was  perfectly  just  and  my  only 
reply  to  it  is  that  in  the  article  I  was  not  dealing  with  this  phase  of 
the  question.  If  I  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact  that  bird- 
song  had  its  origin  in  the  maleness  of  the  males,  I  feel  confident 
that  I  laid  the  foundation  for  a  more  reasonable  theory  of  how 
bird-songs,  with  their  great  variety,  acquired  their  present  forms 
than  is  found  in  the  commonly  accepted  sexual  selection  theory. 
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The  entire  discussion  of  this  complex  problem  rests  upon  a 
question  which  I  have  never  seen  adequately  treated  in  connection 
with  the  sexual  selection  theory  of  the  origin  of  bird-songs, 
namely,  whether  the  evolution  of  subspecies,  varying  from  the 
species  type,  was  made  from  a  single  individual  or  from  a  number 
of  individuals?  Upon  the  settlement  of  this  question  rests  the 
truth  or  the  fallacy  of  the  claims  of  those  who  have  supported  the 
sexual  selection  theory.  If  the  variation  which  has  resulted  in 
subspecies  has  come  from  a  single  individual  then  there  is  a  back- 
ground of  fact  upon  which  the  Darwinian  dbciples  may  build,  but 
if  the  subspecies  came  through  the  variation  of  a  group  of  individ- 
uak  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  their  arguments  can  be  main- 
tained. 

Morgan  in  his  'Evolution  and  Adaptation'  states  the  case  in  a 
clear  and  forceful  manner:  "If  amongst  the  descendants  of  a 
single  individual  a  new  form  or  a  number  of  new  forms  were  to 
arise,  then,  if  they  represented  only  a  variety,  they  would  cross 
with  the  other  forms  like  the  parent  species;  and,  under  these 
conditions,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  new  variety  would  be 
swamped  ...  If ,  however,  a  number  of  new  forms  appeared 
at  the  same  time  and  left  a  number  of  descendants,  then  the 
probability  that  the  new  group  might  perpetuate  itself  is  greater, 
and  the  chance  that  such  a  group  would  arise  is  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  individuals  that  vary  in  the  same  direction  simultan- 
eously. In  this  case  the  new  species  has  not  come  from  a  single 
individual  or  even  from  a  pair  of  individuals,  but  from  a  number 
of  individuals  that  have  varied  more  or  less  in  the  same  direction. " 

This  latter  theory  of  evolution  is  true  to  most  of  the  facts  as 
we  know  them  at  the  present  time  in  the  bird  world.  There  is 
scarcely  a  species  of  birds  in  eastern  North  America  in  which  th^re 
are  not  individual  birds  which  show  some  slight  variations  from  the 
type  but  these  variations  are  lost  in  the  descendants  of  these  birds. 
Every  field  student  has  observed  individual  Song  Sparrows  which 
have  had  some  markings  which  distinguish  them  from  other 
members  of  the  species  found  in  a  given  locality,  yet  these  individ- 
ual variations  are  not  perpetuated.  The  Song  Sparrows  have 
certainly  been  in  eastern  North  America  long  enough  to  produce 
a  number  of  subspecies  if  these  subspecies  could  evolve  out  erf 
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modificatioiis  in  single  birds.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that  all  of  these 
color  changes  have  been  swamped  in  the  life  of  the  species  whicli 
remains  constant  to  that  form  which  in  the  far  past  evolved  from 
its  antitype. 

On  the  other  hand  the  genus  Passerella  in  western  North  America 
appears  to  be  in  a  very  unstable  situation.  One  writer  has  given 
us  nineteen  subspecies  of  this  genus.  Ridgway  coniSnes  P.  Uiaca 
unalaschesis  to  Alaska  and  separates  it  from  the  form  that  comes 
to  northern  Cah'fomia  as  tavmsendi.  A  variety  found  on  Kadiak 
Island  and  wintering  south  to  California,  he  calls  insularis.  The 
back  of  this  bird  he  describes  as  a  warm  sepia  brown,  the  spots 
on  the  breast  larger  and  a  deeper  brown,  and  the  tail  feathers 
strongly  tipped  with  buff.  P.  t.  annedens  is  similar  to  insularia 
but  smaller,  especially  the  bill,  while  the  color  is  sUghtly  browner. 
It  is  found  in  Alaska  from  Cross  Sound  to  Prince  William  Sound  and 
winters  south  to  California.  P.  t.  menUoides  is  also  similar  to  in- 
svlaris  but  smaller  and  the  coloration  throughout  b  darker.  P.  t. 
towsendi  is  like  annectens  but  the  color  is  darker  and  the  spots  on 
the  chest  are  larger.  It  breeds  on  the  coast  of  southern  Alaska 
and  winters  to  northern  California.  P.  t.  ftUiginosa  is  like  towsendi 
but  is  darker  and  the  spots  on  the  under  parts  are  larger  and  more 
confluent. 

We  recognize  that  the  classification  of  the  subspecies  of  Passerella 
is  still  to  be  finally  determined  but  enough  has  been  done  to  enable 
us  to  recognize  definite  geographical  limits  to  many  of  these 
varieties.  It  is  evident  that  something  is  taking  place  in  the 
western  Fox  Sparrow  which  is  not  occuring  in  his  eastern  relative. 
In  the  west  there  is  not  merely  a  single  individual  branching  from 
the  parent  type  but,  under  the  influence  of  climate,  and  other 
undetermined  factors,  large  numbers  of  individuals  of  a  species 
are  departing  from  the  type.  In  the  east  a  variation  may  occur 
now  and  then  in  an  individual  but  it  is  lost  in  succeeding  generations, 
while  in  the  west  where  the  variation  occurs  in  a  group  of  birds  it 
survives  with  the  result  that  a  new  subspecies  evolves. 

It  is  also  a  recognized  fact  that  many  variations  of  both  plants 
and  animals  will  continue  so  long  as  these  animals  or  plants  remain 
under  given  climatic  conditions  but  if  removed  to  a  different 
climate  they  will  revert  to  their  original  type.    There  are  other 
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plants  and  animals  whose  variations  have  become  fixed  and  they 
will  remain  constant  though  removed  to  a  difiFerent  dimate. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  latter  class,  when  a  group 
of  individuals  begins  to  interbreed,  "their  desc^idants  come  to 
have,  after  a  time,  the  common  blood,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  new 
forms.  If  with  each  union  there  is  a  blending  of  the  substances 
of  the  individuals,  there  will  result  in  the  end  a  common  substance 
representing  the  commingled  racial  germ-plasm." 

When  one  turns  to  a  study  of  the  songs  of  birds  he  finds  the 
same  general  principle  which  he  discovers  in  the  study  of  plumage. 
There  are  many  variations  in  the  songs  of  our  conmion  eastern 
Song  Sparrow.  The  late  John  Burroughs  said:  "I  stood  one  day 
by  a  trout  stream  and  suspended  my  fishing  for  several  minutes  to 
watch  a  Song  Sparrow  that  was  singing  on  a  dry  limb  before  me. 
He  had  five  distinct  songs,  which  he  repeated  one  after  the  other. 
He  may  have  had  a  sixth  or  seventh,  but  he  bethought  himsdf  of 
some  business  in  the  next  field  and  flew  away  before  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  repertory."  I  was  abroad  in  the  fields  early  one 
spring  when  a  song  came  floating  over  the  meadow  that  was  new 
to  my  ear.  Had  some  bird  strayed  from  its  usual  course  of  nngran 
tion?  This  was  the  first  thought  that  came  to  my  mind.  I  soon 
located  the  song,  coming  from  a  clump  of  alders  growing  by  the 
side  of  an  old  stone  wall.  It  had  some  suggestion  of  the  notes  of 
a  Red-^dng.  There  were  many  of  them  about  the  meadow.  This 
might  be  a  Red-wing  improving  his  song.  I  approached  quietly 
until  the  singer  was  in  plain  sight, — a  common  Song  Sparrow. 
His  first  two  notes  were  more  suggestive  of  our  Red-wing  than  any 
imitation  I  had  ever  heard  but  at  the  end  of  these  first  notes  came 
a  broken,  imperfect  trill,  too  low  to  be  heard  at  a  distance.  I 
Ibtened  to  the  bird  for  a  long  time  and  could  watch  his  motimns. 
He  was  having  difficulty  in  getting  out  this  song.  It  did  not  come 
as  easily  as  his  native  one  and,  as  I  listened,  I  could  not  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  bird  was  trying  to  imitate  the  songs  of  the 
Red-wings  which  were  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  meadow. 

While  these  observations  are  interesting  they  are  rare  exceptions 
and  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  these  exceptions  are  not  per- 
petuated in  the  life  of  the  species  nor  in  subspecies.  They  are 
lost  with  the  individuals. 
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But  when  we  turn  from  the  study  of  individuab  to  the  group 
of  individuals  which  has  assumed  the  rank  of  subspecies  then 
divergences  are  perpetuated.  Unless  one  listened  closely  to  some 
of  the  western  chickadees  he  might  think  a  visitor  from  Maine  had 
taken  a  vacation  in  the  west.  Whether  one  is  listening  to  the 
Mountain  ChickadeCi  the  Chestnut-backed  or  the  Long-tailed  he 
can  never  fail  to  recognize  the  chickadee  note,  pointing  to  a  conmion 
ancestry,  yet  in  every  one  of  these  species  or  subspecies  of  the 
chickadee  there  is  some  slight  difference  from  all  the  other  species 
or  subspecies  and  this  difference,  however  slight,  belongs  to  all  the 
members  of  the  localized  group.  It  has  become  a  song  variation 
that  is'passed  from  generation  to  generation. 

On  one  journey  which  covered  the  states  of  New  England,  the 
southwest,  the  Pacific  Coast,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  several  thrashers.  In  Arizona  I  found 
Bendire's  Thrasher,  a  bird  which  belongs  to  the  flat  country  and 
is  more  silent  than  most  of  its  kin.  But  one  morning  it  mounted 
the  top  of  a  desert  bush  and  poured  forth  its  splendid  song.  There 
was  no  mistaking  it  for  a  thrasher  song,  yet  there  was  something 
about  it  that  was  different  from  all  the  others.  On  the  hot  sands 
of  southern  California  I  came  upon  Leconte's  Thrasher  sitting  on 
the  top  branch  of  a  small  tree  and  fairly  splitting  its  throat  in  a 
song  w^hich  made  me  think  of  the  Brown  Thrasher  singing  in  the  top 
of  an  elm  tree  in  Massachusetts  yet  there  was  something  which  was 
distinctive  of  this  species  of  birds.  Wherever  a  variation  appears 
in  a  single  individual  in  its  song  that  variation  seems  to  vanish  in 
its  offspring  but  wherever  there  is  a  variation  which  is  common  to 
a  group  of  individuals  that  variation  appears  to  survive  in  succeed- 
ing generations. 

If  this  is  the  true  biological  background  of  the  origin  of  species  and 
subspecies,  even  of  genera  and  families,  then  we  pass  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  arguments  used  in  the  sexual  selection  theory.  The 
fact  upon  which  this  theory  stands  or  falls  is  the  choice,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  on  the  part  of  the  female  bird  of  the  most  strikingly 
colored  or  the  best  singer  among  the  males.  It  is  our  judgment 
that  this  choice  has  never  been  proven.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
believe  from  observation  of  bird  life  that  whenever  any  male  bird, 
be  he  the  least  gifted  singer  of  his  species,  approaches  a  female  at 
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the  hour  of  her  sexual  ripeness  and  succeeds  in  breaking  down  her 
reluctance  there  is  a  mating.  But  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let 
us  admit  that  the  female  does  choose  the  best  singer  and  the  most 
brilliantly  colored  bird.  Her  choice  must  be  of  an  individual  bird, 
say  a  male  Song  Sparrow  who  sings  better  and  is  more  attractively 
colored  than  any  other  member  of  his  species  who  has  made 
advances  toward  this  female.  This  choice,  however,  is  no  aid  to  our 
sexual  selection  theory  unless  these  advantages  are  repeated  in  the 
offspring  of  this  union.  If  they  are  repeated,  then  there  must  be  a 
starting  point  of  a  new  branch  which  culminates,  at  least,  in  a  new 
subspecies,  and  there  must  be  as  many  subspecies  started  as  there 
are  matings  with  distinctively  varied  birds.  This  however  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  fact.  There  has  been  no  such  breaking  up  of 
the  species  of  Song  Sparrows  in  eastern  North  America.  The  song 
type  of  the  species  remains  constant  in  the  east  as  does  also  the 
plumage. 

Indeed,  if  there  actually  occurred  in  any  species  what  can  be 
the  only  logical  conclusion  from  the  premises  of  the  friends  erf  the 
sexual  selection  theory,  would  there  be  anything  left  of  spedea? 
Would  not  each  pair  of  birds  which  had  mated,  provided  they 
possessed  any  individuality  either  in  song  or  plumage,  be  a  starting 
point  for  a  new  group  of  individuals?  In  a  little  while  the  individ- 
uals, each  differing  from  all  others,  would  be  more  conmion  than  the 
species  type.  This  may  seem  like  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  whole 
argument  to  an  absiuxiity,  yet  we  confess  that  it  appears  to  be  the 
logical  conclusion  from  the  fundamental  postulates.  The  weakness 
of  the  whole  argmnent  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  rests  upcm  a 
single  individual  rather  than  upon  a  group  of  individuab. 

Turning  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  side  of  thia  discussicxi, 
it  remains  for  us  to  show  how  the  diversity  of  bird  songs  arose  out 
of  the  maleness  of  the  male.  The  most  powerful  factor  in  the 
growth  of  bird-song,  so  far  as  external  conditions  are  concerned, 
is  not  imitation  but  isolation.  Imitation  b  the  conservative 
factor  in  the  elaboration  of  songs  rather  than  the  radical  factor 
which  it  has  too  often  been  considered.  It  has  been  used  too  often 
as  a  means  of  showing  how  birds,  imitating  the  songs  of  other 
birds,  have  copied  some  of  their  notes  and  incorp(Hrated  them  into 
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their  phrasings.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  be»i  {daced 
on  those  rare  instances  where  birds  have  been  taken  from  their 
nests  at  an  early  stage  of  their  devdopment  and  kept  with  different 
species  so  they  have  never  learned  their  own  song  but  that  of  the 
bird  with  which  they  associated.  But  these  are  such  exceptional 
cases,  always  artificial,  and  oitea  so  poorly  authenticated,  that 
they  have  little  impOTtance.  The  chief  thing  about  imitation  is 
that  the  nestlings  learn  to  sing  by  imitating  the  parent  birds  and 
are  thus  horn  the  earliest  days  bound  to  the  scHig  type  of  their 
kind.  Thus  imitaticHi  becomes  a  tremenduously  ccMiservative 
force  in  the  ncxmal  course  of  nature,  touling  to  keep  the  offspring 
true  to  the  type  instead  of  leading  them  toward  diversity  in  song. 

Isolaticxi  from  the  main  body  of  the  species  is  the  diief  factor  in 
the  creation  c^  subspecies.  Melatpiza  pushes  into  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  United  States,  and,  isolated  by  mountain  ranges,  under 
the  influence  of  a  mcHsture^adened  atmosj^iere,  evolves  into 
rufina.  But,  whfle  climate  is  woridng  its  coIcnt  miracles,  isolation 
is  also  having  its  effect  upon  the  song  of  the  birds.  If  a  man  goes 
to  a  country  where  the  pe<^>le  speak  a  language  unlike  his  own,  say 
Spanish,  he  not  only  acquires  a  new  UHigue,  but,  throo^  kxig 
years  of  isolation,  from  those  who  speak  his  language,  he  find  there 
is  some  modification  in  hb  native  speedi.  When  he  returns  to 
his  native  land,  he  discovers  that  he  has  unconsciously  acquired 
a  slight  difference  in  accent  and  modulati<Mi.  May  not  scxnething 
like  this  hi^ypen  throu^  generatiiHis  c^  bird-song?  As  some  of 
the  Song  Sparrows  became  separated  frt>m  thdr  species  there  arose, 
throu^  the  mere  fact  c^  isolation,  a  sH^t  difference  both  in 
tonality  and  i^iraaing  until  these  became  acquired  characteristics 
and  remained  permanent.  This,  I  bdieve  is  a  fact  in  the  building 
of  bird  songs  idiidi  has  not  been  given  suffidoit  wei^t.  Imitation 
tends  constantly  to  l»nd  the  song  to  the  c»iginal  type  of  the  species 
but  isolation  weakens  this  conservative  factor  and  permits  diverg- 


It  is  true  that  taken  alone  thk  fact  of  isolation  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  wide  variations  and  the  amaiting  comfiadty  of 
songs.  It  is  probably  a  very  slight  factor  in  the  total  process.  Mr. 
Allen  writing  in  Ihe  Auk'  tor  October,  1919,  says:  ''Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  aasiime  that  comrtshq)  excitement  should  lead  to  a 


more  nnd  more  elaborate  form  of  song-expression  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  species  goes  on,  and  that  the  song  of  the  more  excited 
moments  should  always  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  ordinary 
song  in  point  of  fervor  and  elaboration?  This  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  bird-song  might  be  stated  as  follows;  Let  S  represent  the 
song  first  developed  out  of  the  call-notea  of  a  certain  species.  S 
Ijecomes  elaborated  as  SS  under  stress  of  imusual  emotion,  and 
SS  becoming  fixed  in  the  psychology  of  the  species,  the  bird  has 
two  songs,  S  and  SS,  the  latter  a  special  mating-song  uttered  at 
times  of  only  great  sexual  excitement;  then  SS  tends  to  become  the 
ordinary  song,  and  a  further  elaboration,  SSS,  is  evolved  to  express 
the  unusual  emotion  for  which  SS  ia  no  longer  adequate. " 

This  statement,  when  taken  by  itself,  seems  to  be  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  facts.  It  is  only  when  "courtship  excitement"  is 
interpreted  in  t«rms  of  the  choice  of  a  particular  male  by  the  female 
and  that  the  song  SS  or  SSS  is  perpetuated  as  a  result  of  their 
mating  that  the  theory  passes  beyond  what  the  facts  warrant. 
"  Courtship  excitement"  is  sometlung  which  grows  out  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  bird,  however  much  it  may  be  stimulated  by  external 
conditions.  When  the  sex  glands  ripen  and  the  harmones  are  set 
free  the  whole  nervous  system  of  the  bird  ia  stimulated.  Then  the 
bird,  ao  to  speak,  is  "beside  himself."  There  is  that  within  him 
which  is  driving  him  to  surpass  himself.  To  resort  to  a  homely 
illustration,  no  man  who  loved  his  sweetheart  was  ever  able  to 
put  into  words  how  much  he  loved  her.  There  is  something  within 
him  which  urges  him  to  a  pitch  which  exceeds  his  vocabulary.  No 
song  was  ever  adequate  to  express  all  that  he  felt.  The  inner 
urge  is  forcing  him  to  outdo  himself.  Is  not  the  same  thing  true 
in  the  bird?  The  entire  nervous  system,  wrought  to  the  highest 
pitch  under  the  influence  of  that  which  has  been  set  free  by  the 
sex  glands,  is  ever  trying  to  exceed  itself.  The  bird's  song  cannot 
give  adequate  expression  to  the  inner  feeling.  That  inner  drive 
is  ever  urging  it  to  do  something  better.  Indulging  in  a  wild 
dance,  the  sex  stimulation  urges  it  to  a  wilder  dance.  Singing  at 
its  best,  the  "craziness"  of  the  bird  compels  it  lo  sing  a  better 
song.  This  is  not  only  true  of  the  individual;  it  is  true  of  every 
individual  of  a  species  or  a  subspecies.  Thus  the  improvement, 
whether  it  be  in  the  dance  or  the  song,  it  not  made  in  one  bird  but 
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in  a  group  ci  birds.  The  whole  species  or  subspecies  is  moving 
upvard  and  the  improvement,  coming  to  a  group  of  individnals, 
may  be  passed  to  the  off^xing,  probably  through  the  oooservative 
factor  of  imitatioQ. 

It  may  be  that  the  song  of  a  ^wcies  is  buflt  out  of  its  caD-notes, 
yet,  if  our  position  is  true,  it  is  not  done  in  any  patdiwoik  fashion. 
Bade  of  its  present  call-notes  there  were  more  primitive  beginnings, 
the  hiss  or  the  grunt,  and  back  of  the  hiss  or  the  grunt  there  were 
those  voiceless  days  when  birds,  or  their  ancestors,  tried  to  express 
their  inner  life  in  motion  or  dance.  But  the  inner  sex  life  had  to 
find  expression  and  the  expression  was  always  inadequate  to  the 
inner  feeling.  The  creature  was  always  trying  to  outdo  itself 
and  in  this  attempt  is  found  the  primary  cause  both  for  variety 
in  song  and  dance. 

If  this  is  the  crarrect  view  of  this  difficult  question,  it  b  no  more 
amaring  that  there  should  be  such  a  variety  of  Urd-songs  than 
that  there  should  be  such  a  variety  of  oJors  in  birds.  Thistheory 
seems  to  simplify  the  whole  process.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  shall 
never  escape  the  dbaos  in  idiidi  we  find  oursdves  at  present  so 
long  as  we  continue  the  attempt  to  show  how  bird-soogs  have 
grown  through  mimcry  or  imitation  or  through  sexual  selection. 
The  wh<^  problem  is  simplified  and  placed  cm  an  understandaUe 
basis  when  we  OHisider  song  as  a  growth  undo*  the  inner  mge 
of  the  bird,  through  sexual  excitation,  to  outdo  itself  and  thus  see 
the  song  of  the  Inrd  ever  pushing  out  from  crude  beginnings  to 
something  more  ccunplex. 

12^  Faimunmt  St,  Loweil,  Mass. 
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NOTES  ON  TUBINARES,  INCLUDING  RECORDS 
WfflCH  AFFECT  THE  A.  O.  U.  CHECK-LIST. 

BT  ROBEBT  CUSHMAN  MURVHT. 

L    Thalassarche    chlororhynchoB    (Gmelin).  Yellow-nosed 

MOLLYMAWK. 

The  first  North  American  record  of  this  subantarctic  albatross 
is  based  upon  a  skin  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  HSstory 
(collection  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Sanford,  No.  9S36).  The  specimen  is  an 
adult  of  unknown  sex.  It  was  collected  near  Seal  Island,  oflF 
Machias  Bay,  Maine,  on  August  1,  1913,  by  Mr.  Ernest  O.  Joye, 
subsequently  coming  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Allen  L.  Moses 
and,  finally,  that  of  Dr.  Sanford.  Seal  Island  is  Canadian  terri- 
tory, and  since  the  locality  in  which  the  bird  was  killed  is  on  the 
international  border,  south  of  Grand  Manan,  the  record  constitutes 
an  addition  to  the  local  avifauna  of  both  New  Brunswick  and 
Maine. 

The  specimen  closely  resembles  others  collected  by  the  writer 
in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  fact  that  its  sex  was  not 
determined  decreases  the  value  of  measurements,  which  are, 
however,  as  follows:  Wing  482;  tail  186;  culmen  116;  tarsus  78; 
middle  toe  with  claw  114  nun. 

Thalassarche  chlororhynchos  is  of  circumpolar  distribution  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Its  Atlantic  breeding  grounds  are 
presumably  in  the  "Tristan  da  Cunha  Subarea,"  as  recently 
defined  in  Dr.  Roberto  Dabbene's  admirable  paper  on  the  petrds 
and  albatrosses  of  the  South  Atlantic.^  Sufficient  material  is 
not  available  for  a  determination  of  the  subspecific  status  of  the 
Atlantic  bird,  or  of  its  relationship  with  the  "  Thalassogeron  ext- 
mius"  of  Verrill. 

2.  Calonectris  kuhlii  kuhlii  (Boie).    Mediterranean  Shbaj^- 

WATER. 

While  examining  series  of  North  American  examples  of  the  large 
shearwater  described  by  Cory  as  Pufinus  borealis  (Bull.  Nuttall 
Om.  CI.  Vol.  6,  p.  84, 1881),  the  writer  has  occasionally  encountered 

>  £1  Hornero,  VoL  2,  No.  3,  pp.  157-179. 1921. 
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remarkably  small  specimens,  the  difference  in  size,  especially 
noticeable  in  the  bill,  being  so  great  as  to  appear  to  repres^it 
something  more  than  individual  variation.  Foiur  such  birds  in 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (collection  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  Dwight)  were  taken  in  Long  Island  waters  by  Dr. 
William  C.  Braislin.  Hiat  their  aberrant  aspect  among  the  series 
of  ordinary  Cory's  Shearwaters  has  been  previously  noted  is 
evident  from  interrogation  marks  accompanying  the  entries  in 
Dr.  Dwight 's  catalogue. 

The  foiur  specimens  referred  to  are  fully  adult,  molting  birds.  A 
comparison  of  the  skins  with  Mediterranean  Shearwaters  from 
the  southern  coasts  of  France  and  Spain  indicates  that  the 
peculiar  Long  Island  birds  belong  to  the  same  race.  The  resem- 
blance extends  to  the  diagnostic  white  marking  on  the  inner  web  of 
the  outer  primaries,  a  character  first  pointed  out  by  Hartert  and 
Ogilvie-Grant  (Novitates  Zoologicae,  Vol.  12,  p.  97,  1905)  who 
wrote:  ''in  P.  kuhlii  kuhlii  a  large  white  mark  or  some  white 
mottling  extends  beyond  the  under  wing-coverts,  sometimes  to 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  feathers.''  The  same  authors  showed 
that  this  character  is  not  shared  by  the  larger  race  of  P.  hMii 
inhabiting  the  Azores,  Canaries,  Madeira,  etc.  It  is  likewise 
lacking  in  North  American  specimens  of  Cory's  Shearwater. 

The  records  and  measurements  of  the  foiur  Long  Island  birds, 
together  with  similar  data  for  typical  examples  of  Cory's  shear- 
water are  as  follows: 

Calanectris  kiMii  ktMii  (Boie) 

Wing    Tail    Culmen  Tarsus  Middle  toe 

with  daw 
45S27d'  Dwight  Coll.,  Mon- 
tauk  Point.  N.  Y.,  Aug. 

15,  1907.  342         129        47  54  68 

45828  d*  Dwight  Coll.,  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  N,  Y.,  Aug. 
15,  1907.  329         129        48  51  62 

45825  cf  Dwight  CoU.,  Off 
Amityville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4, 

1902.  314        122         45  49  61 

45826  9  Dwight  CoU.,  Off 
AmityviUe,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4, 

1902.  322        117        46  49  65 
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Calonectris  kiMii  borealia  (Cory) 

Wing  Tail  Ctdmen  Tarsus  Middle  toe 

withiiaw 
8975  (^  Sanford  Coll.,  New  York 

Bay,  Sept.    9,    1918.  358      136      57  56  74 

24449  d'  Dwight  Coll.,  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  Sept.  29, 

1886.  355     133      56  55  72 
64709  d*  Amer.  Mus.  Coll.,  Off 

Amagansett,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20, 

1887.  347     133      56  57  70 

24450  9  Dwight  Coll.,   Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  Sept.  29, 

1886.  349      133      54  56  70 

Cory's  description  and  published  measurements  of  the  type 
specimen  of  ''  Puffinus  borealis*'  make  it  clear  that  it  was  the  larger 
race  which  he  collected  and  named. 

The  type  locality  of  the  '*  ProceUaria  kuhlii"  of  Boie,  the  form 
now  added  to  the  known  avifauna  of  North  America,  is  the  coastal 
waters  of  Corsica.  Its  breeding  range,  so  far  as  determined,  is 
conjSned  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  the  Aegean,  and  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  but  diving  its  wanderings  it  passes  Gibralter 
and  enters  the  pelagic  range  of  Ccdonectris  kuhlii  borealis,  sometimes 
as  is  evident,  reaching  the  coast  of  North  America.  The  Mediter- 
ranean Shearwater  should  therefore  be  included  in  the  next  edition 
of  the  A.  O.  U.  'Check-list.*  American  collections  of  Cory's 
Shearwaters  ought,  moreover,  to  be  examined  for  additional 
specimens  of  the  Mediterranean  race. 

3.  Oceanodroma  hornbsri  (Gray).    Hornby's  Petrel. 

Oberholser  (Auk,  Vol.  34,  pp.  465, 466, 1917)  has  shown  that  this 
petrel  must  remain  in  the  genus  Oceanodroma.  He  also  states  his 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the  species  should  be  reinstated  in  the 
regular  list  of  North  American  birds. 

For  many  years  after  G.  R.  Gray  had  described  Hornby's  Petrel, 
in  1853,  the  original  skin  in  the  British  Museum  remained  unique. 
The  type  bore  no  label,  but  was  believed  to  have  come  from  the 
northwest  coast  of  America. 

In  1887  (fide  Godman,  'Monogr.  Petrels,'  p.  36,  1907)  E.  W. 
Nelson  reported  that  he  had  seen  numbers  of  Hornby's  Petrds 
"  both  in  May  and  October,  while  crossing  a  part  of  the  Pacific, 
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some  500  miles  broad,  bordering  the  Aleutian  chain."  Doubts 
were  subsequently  cast  upon  the  identification,  however,  by 
Henshaw. 

In  1895  the  National  Museum  of  Chile,  at  Santiago,  obtained 
two  immature  specimens,  including  a  nearly  fuU-grown  bird  with 
only  a  few  traces  of  grayish-white  down  still  clinging  to  its  belly. 
These  came  &om  an  inland  region,  east  of  Taltal.  They  were 
not  recognized  as  Oceanodroma  hombyi,  and  were  described  anew 
by  R.  A.  Philippi  as  "Procellaria  (Oceanites)  coUaria"  (Verhand- 
lungen  des  deutschen  wissenschaftlichen  Vereins  zu  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Vol.  3,  Pt.  1,  pp.  11-13,  plate).    Philippi 's  account  states: 

"Das  Exemplar  von  Sturmschwalbe,  dessen  Beschreibung  ich 
hiermit  gebe,  is  dadiux:h  besonders  merkwurdig,  dass  es  inmitten 
des  Landes,  ostlich  von  Taltal,  in  Gesellschaft  eines  ganz  jungen 
Vogelchens,  welches  noch  mit  dem  vollen  Flaum  bekleidet  ist,  todt 
gefunden  wurde.    Unser  Museum  verdankt  es  H.  Dr.  Darapsky. 

''  Der  vogel  hat  ganz  die  Grdsse  und  Grestalt  der  tibrigen  Sturm- 
schwalben,  von  denen  er  sehr  leicht  durch  f olgende  Diagnose  unter- 
schieden  werden  kann. " 

The  Latin  diagnosis  which  follows,  the  recorded  measurements, 
and  the  full  page,  monochrome  plate,  made  from  a  crayon  drawing, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  specimen  described  was  Oceano- 
droma  hombyi  notwithstanding  minor  discrepancies  in  the  amount 
of  white  pictured  on  the  face  and  throat.  The  figure  was  drawn 
from  a  poorly  mounted  bird,  which  doubtless  accounts  for  slight 
distortions  of  the  color  areas.  Both  of  the  specimens  have  been 
seen  by  Dr.  Frank  M.  Chapman  during  visits  to  Santiago. 

The  description  of  Procellaria  coUaris,  and  a  subsequent,  slightly 
more  detailed  account  by  Philippi  (vide  infra),  were  apparently 
overlooked  by  Godman,  for  the  specific  name  coUaria  appears 
neither  in  the  index  nor  the  synomymy  of  the  'Monograph  of  the 
Petreb'.i 

During  the  Brewster-Sanf ord  South  American  expedition  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Mr.  RoUo  H.  Beck  collected 
56  specimens  of  Oceanodroma  hombyi  in  the  offshore  waters  of  the 

iThe  Chilean  spedmeiuB  are  i-eferred  to  again  by  Quljada  in  the  Catatogo 
ilustrado  i  deacHiytivo  de  las  Aires  Chilenas,  BoL  Mus.  Nac  Chile.  Vol.  1.  No.  8 
(pp.  82. 83  of  the  reiwged  extract),  1911. 
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Peruvian  coast,  and  proved  that  the  species  is  a  common  bird  in 
this  region.  Mr.  Beck's  specimens  were  all  taken  during  June 
1913,  between  the  approximate  latitudes  of  Ancon  (11^  47'  S.)  and 
Cerro  Azid  (13^  4'  S.))  in  waters  firom  15  to  about  200  miles  firom 
the  shore.  He  first  noted  the  species  in  the  vicinity  of  Hormigas 
de  Afuera  Islets,  38  sea  miles  west  of  Callao,  on  June  4.  On  June 
6,  when  about  200  miles  off  shore,  he  obtained  the  first  specimens, 
along  with  niunerous  examples  of  Oceanodroma  markhami  and 
other  petrels.  Thereafter  he  saw  0.  hombyi  frequently,  chiefly 
beyond  25  miles  from  shore,  often  feeding  and  coming  to  his  bait 
in  groups  of  a  score  or  so.  His  notes  of  June  25,  on  which  date  he 
collected  30  miles  off  Cerro  Azul,  contain  the  observation  that  in 
early  morning,  while  the  sun  was  still  low,  the  white  breasts  of 
Hornby's  Petreb  shone  like  silver  as  the  birds  darted  back  and 
forth  among  other  species.  After  June  27  he  changed  his  fidd  of 
operations  to  the  islands  and  inshore  waters  of  the  Pisco  Bay 
region,  and  thenceforth  saw  the  species  no  more. 

All  of  Beck's  specimens,  the  majority  of  which  still  remain  in 
the  Brewster-Sanford  Collection,  are  birds  which  had  resting  sex 
organs.  Most  of  the  individuals  were  completing,  or  had  rec^itly 
completed,  the  molt  and  renewal  of  the  flight  feathers. 

In  the  same  month  of  a  later  year,  June  1916,  Dr.  Frank  M. 
Chapman  also  observed  Hornby's  Petrel  along  the  Peruvian  coast. 
He  has  kindly  suppUed  me  with  the  following  extract  from  his 
notes  of  June  23,  1916: 

"Leave  Pisco  at  7:15,  make  the  Boqueron  in  the  face  of  a  stiff 
breeze.  At  8  A.  M.,  we  were  about  ten  miles  off  shore,  and  the 
ocean  swarmed  with  Petrek;  a  large,  black  Puffintu,  and  a  smaller 
one,  in  countless  nmnbers  were  active,  except  one  flock  of  several 
hundred  resting  on  the  water.  Many  Gannets  were  diving  from 
a  height  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet.  A  few  YellowHiosed  Albat- 
rosses were  seen  .  .  .  splendid,  sweeping  creatures.  There 
were  several  white-rumped  Petreb  and  dozens  of  0.  hombj^;  the 
latter  the  most  erratic  flier  I  have  ever  seen  •  .  like  a  bat, 
swift,  and  nighthawk  in  one.  They  were  skimming  here,  flitting 
there,  then  suddenly  swung  off  with  the  wind  a  hundred  yards  or 
more  so  quickly  one  nearly  lost  sight  of  them. " 

To  these  field  notes  Dr.  Chapman  has  added  the  following 
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comment,  rdating  to  the  apparent  absence  of  the  species  during 
the  period  of  the  year  which  doubtless  includes  its  breeding  season: 

"  December  4-7,  1918,  while  en  route  from  Callao  to  Mollendo, 
I  sailed  over  this  same  area,  but  although  on  the  lookout  for  them 
I  did  not  see  a  single  Hornby's  Petrel. " 

In  Captain  R.  Paefsler's  sev^ul  records  of  the  capture  or 
identification  of  sea  birds  (Joumel  ftir  Omithologie,  Jahrg.  61, 
pp.  41-51,  1913;  idem,  Jahrg.  62,  pp.  272-278,  1914;  and  Qmitho- 
logische  Monatsberichte,  Jahrg.  23,  pp.  59-61,  71,  72,  1915),  there 
are  niunerous  references  to  Oceanodroma  hombyi,  which  he  observed 
along  the  west  coast  of  South  America  at  various  points  between 
the  latitudes  of  Chimbote,  Peru,  and  a  little  north  of  Valparaiso, 
Chile.  Paefsler  evidently  recognized  the  identity  of  the  petrel 
with  Philippi's  species,  for  he  employs  the  name  coUaria  as  well 
as  hombyi,  and  he  states  (J.  f.  O.,  1913,  p.  49)  that  on  the  night  of 
Feb.  16,  1912,  off  Nasca,  Peru,  an  example  of  "OceanUee  coUaris 
oder  Oceaniies  hombyi  an  Bord  geflogen."  Paefsler's  records 
are  as  follows,  most  of  them  being  based  apparently  upon  sight 
identifications: 

July  14,  1910.        32«    S.   72'  W.  (Off    Quilimari,     N.     of 

Valparaiso). 
June  17,  1911.         16**  30'     S.   73**  18'   W.     (Off   Islay).    One  flew  on 

board. 
June  18,  1911.  14*»     S.    76**    18'   W.         (Off  Pisco). 

July  30,  1911.  17**     S.     72**  30'    W.         (Off  Do). 

Feb.  16,  1912.  15*  12*      S.  75**   36'  W.  (Off  Nasca).    One  flew  on 

board. 
Feb.  18,  1912.  9**    S.    86**  W.         (Off  Santa  Head,  N.  of 

Chimbote). 
May  30,  1913.  20**  42'      S.  70**     18'  W.    (Off  Iquique). 

June  6,  1913.  15**    S.    75*  48'    W.  (Off  Nasca). 

June  15,  1913.         23**   S.    70*  42'    W.         (Off  MejiDones). 
Oct.  14,  1913.  29**  30'    S.*  71*    30'  W.    (Off  Coquimbo). 

Oct.  17,  1913.  20*  36'    S.**    70*    24'  W.    (Off  Iquique). 

Nov.  13,  1913.         30**    S.  71**    36'    W.         (Off  Coquimbo). 

With  regard  to  the  breeding  locality  ct  0.  hombyi,  we  have  only 
the  information  published  by  Philippi.    This  author's  second  pqp 
relating  to  the  species  (Anales  del  Museo  Nadonal  de  Chil^  V 
15,  Sect.  1,  pp.  90-02,  pi.  42, 1902)  is  in  part  a  reprint  in  Spmi 
of  the  German  description  dted  above,  with  the  addition  ol 
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colored  plate.  He  states  somewhat  more  fully  that  the  mounted 
specimen  in  the  Santiago  Museum  was  obtained  on  the  tabldand 
east  of  Taltal,  at  a  considerable  altitude,  in  company  with  a  dead 
chick  of  the  same  species,  and  that  he  therefore  believes  this  r^on 
to  be  the  petrel's  breeding  ground.  The  supposition  surely  seems 
to  be  supported  by  circumstantial  evidence,  and  it  would  be  alto- 
gether plausible  were  it  not  that  mainland  breeding  sites  are 
almost  unknown  among  the  Tubinares.  If  the  petrels  do  actually 
nest  in  the  Chilean  mountains,  their  individual  burrows  are 
probably  scattered  over  wide  areas,  for  thickly  populated  colonies 
would  soon  be  discovered  and  decimated  by  predaceous  mammals. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  aged  Dr.  Philippi  never  recognized 
his  bird  as  Oceanodroma  hombyi,  for  he  was  at  no  time  confident  of 
the  validity  of  "  Procellaria  coUaris. "    He  wrote,  for  instance : 

"Coues  has  described  in  the  Troceedings  of  the  Academy  ci 
Philadelphia'  for  the  year  1864,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
consult,  two  species  under  the  names  0.  gracilis  and  0.  lineaia. 
Perhaps  our  species  is  one  of  these,  or  one  of  the  other  described 
forms  of  the  genera  Thalassidroma  or  Procellaria.  Ornithologists 
who  have  at  their  disposal  the  pertinent  literature  may  decide" 
(Translated  from  the  Spanish,  loc.  cit,  p.  91.) 

From  all  of  the  above  it  is  evident  that  Oceanodroma  hombyi, 
like  0.  markhamiy  Thalassidroma  tethys,  Diomedea  irroraia,  and 
several  species  of  Pterodroma,  is  a  bird  of  the  warmer,  offshore 
areas  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  eastern  South  Pacific  In 
common  with  all  the  forms  named,  it  is  truly  pelagic  during  the 
non-breeding  season,  ranging  hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  and 
avoiding  the  inshore  zone  of  the  Hiunboldt  Current  where,  as  the 
writer  learned  during  investigations  in  1919-1920,  an  entirely 
distinct  assemblage  of  sea  birds,  comprising  penguins,  diving 
petrels,  shearwaters  and  fulmars  of  antarctic  affinities,  and  endemic, 
strictly  littoral  steganopodes,  abound  in  the  cool,  upwdling 
waters  close  to  the  coast.  If  0.  hombyi  breeds  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Maritime  Andes,  it  must,  of  course,  cross  the  rdativdy 
narrow  belt  of  cool  water  when  passing  between  its  nesting  site 
and  its  pelagic  feeding  grounds;  but  it  is  rarely  or  never  to  be  found 
by  day  in  the  inshore  region.  Loomis  's  suggestion  that ''  Hwnby's 
Petrel  may  prove  to  be  a  common  Southern  Hemisphere  species 
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that  visits  the  Northern  Hemisphere  after  its  breeding  season" 
(Proc.  Calif.  Acad.  Sci.  (4),  Vol.  2,  Pt.  2,  p.  179,  1918)  seems 
imlikely,  since  it  is  in  general  the  "cold  water"  types  of  southern 
TubinareSy  such  as  Puffinus  griseus,  Priocella,  OceanUes  oceanicua, 
etc.,  rather  than  the  southern  subtropical  representatives,  which 
make  regular  migrations  to  littoral  waters  of  the  northern  hem- 
isphere. 

Gray's  description  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  Vol.  21,  p.  62, 1853) 
states  that  the  type  specimen  of  0.  hombyi  came  "from  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,"  and  that  Admiral  Hornby  had  "obtained 
it  during  his  conmiand  on  the  Pacific  station,"  perhaps  during  the 
period  in  which  his  headquarters  were  at  Vancouver.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  known  circumstances  and  the  probabilities  as  to 
the  bird's  habitat,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  northern  range 
has  never  been  confirmed,  and  the  utter  lack  of  certainty  as  to  the 
exact  source  of  an  unlabeled  skin  brought  to  England  by  a  naval 
officer  who  had  doubtless  traversed  the  entire  west  coast  of  South 
America,  it  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  the  species  should  be 
stricken  entirely  from  the  list  of  North  American  birds  unless 
collateral  evidence  that  the  type  was  taken  in  the  North  Pacific 
can  be  produced. 

American  Museum  of  Nai.  Hist.,  New  York, 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  ON  THE  BHIDS  OF 
BERKSHHIE  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY  WALTER  FAXON  AND  RALPH  HOFFMAN. 

The  following  notes  are  offered  as  a  supplement  to  the  authors' 
'Birds  of  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,'  published  in  the 
'Collections  of  the  Berkshire  Historical  and  Scientific  Society/ 
Vol.  HI,  pp.  107-166,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1900.  The  numbers 
oidosed  in  brackets  refer  to  the  pagination  of  the  separates 
issued  at  the  same  time. 


P.  115  [9].    Hyioeichla  mustelina  (Gmel.).    Wood  Thrush.- 
late  as  September  16  (Stockbridge). 

P.   116  [10].    H^oeiclila  ustulaU    swainaoni    (Tschudi).    Ouva- 
BACKED  Thbusb. — ^Add  Washington  to  the  list  of  towns  in  which  this 
breeds. 
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P.  117  [11].  Hyiocichla  alidM  bieknelli  Ridgw.  Bickneix's 
Thbush. — Since  the  publication  of  the  Birds  of  Berkshire  the  presence  of 
Bicknell's  Thrush  on  the  summit  of  Greylock  Mountain  has  been  recorded 
anew  by  R.  H.  Howe,  Jr.,  June  18,  1902,  one  heard  (Auk,  XDC,  Oct,  1902, 
p.  405),  C.  J.  Maynard,  May  28-30,  1910,  about  twelve  pairs  (Record  of 
Walks  and  Talks  with  Nature,  III,  1910,  p.  120),  and  C.  F.  Jenney,  June  8, 
9, 1911,  two  heard,  one  seen  (Record  of  Walks  and  Talks,  IV,  1911,  p.  173). 
Some  of  those  seen  by  Mr.  Maynard  were  undoubtedly  transients,  since  only 
one  or  two  pairs  of  Bicknell's  Thrushes  have  ever  been  found  on  Greylock 
in  the  breeding  season. 

P.  117  [11].  HyiocichU  fuscasceiui  fuscascenB  (Steph.).  Veebt. — 
A  Veery  shot  by  the  senior  author  in  Lanesborough,  Sept.  27, 1900,  was  re- 
corded in  *The  Auk,'  XVIII,  1901,  p.  198,  as  H,  f.  ftdiginosaHowe  {H.f. 
salicicola  Ridgw.,  see  Noble,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL,  LXII,  1919,  p.  565), 
but  we  now  believe  it  is  H.f.fuscescensin  autumn  plumage.  It  is  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

P.  118  [12].  Penthestes  hudBonicus  littoralis  (Bryant).  Acadian 
Chickadee. — In  the  'Birds  of  Berkshire,'  p.  1 18,  and  previously  in  'The  Auk/ 
VII,  1890,  p.  408,  birds  found  on  Greylock  Mountain  in  December,  1889, 
were  referred  to  as  Parus  hudsanicus  Forster.  It  has  since  been  found  that 
the  individuals  belonging  to  this  species  that  migrate  south  into  Massachu- 
setts in  the  autumn  belong  to  two  geographical  races,  Penthestes  hudsonicus 
lUtaralis  (Bryant)  and  P.  h.  nigricans  C.  W.  Townsend.  It  therefore 
behooves  us  to  revert  to  these  specimens  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
since  acquired. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1889,  after  a  few  days'  stay  in  Ashby,  Mass., 
the  late  Mr.  William  Brewster  and  the  senior  author  of  these  'Notes'  went 
to  La  ban  Wilbur's,  the  highest  of  the  farms  that  then  lay  in  the  secluded 
Greylock  Notch,  North  Adams.  On  the  15th  we  found  one  Hudsonian 
Chickadee  in  the  second-growth  spruces  above  Wilburs'  house  (altitude, 
1600  feet),  and  on  the  following  day  Mr  Brewster  shot  two  out  of  three 
seen  in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  two  that  were  shot  have  been 
determined  by  Dr.  Townsend  (Auk,  XXXIV,  1917,  p.  163)  as  P.  h.  littoraliM 
(Coll.  W.  Brewster,  No.  30309)  and  P.  h.  nigricans  (ColL  W.  Brewster 
No.  30310).  Mr.  Brewster  was  suddenly  called  home  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  but  I  remained  at  Wilbur's  until  the  20th  of  December. 
On  the  17th  I  saw  one  Hudsonian  on  the  Greylock  carriag&-road  from 
North  Adams,  two  on  the  18th  on  the  '*  Winter  Road"  from  the  Notch 
to  North  Adams,  and  on  the  19th  a  flock  of  from  six  to  ten  among  the 
second-growth  spruces  in  the  '* Mountain  Pasture"  on  the  Greylodc 
carriage-road  (alt.  2200  feet);  from  this  flock  I  shot  one,  determined  by 
Dr.  Townsend  (I.  c.)  as  P.  h,  nigricans  (Coll.  W.  Brewster,  No.  26270). 

Thus  within  a  space  of  four  days  Mr.  Brewster  and  I  found  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  of  these  birds  on  the  sides  of  the  Greylock  Mountain  range, 
which  seems  to  indicate  a  heavy  influx  into  that  region.  Nor  was  the 
flight  confined  to  western  Massachusetts:  on  the  19th  of  October  of  the 
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same  year  I  shot  one  of  a  pair  found  in  Arlington,  Middlesex  Co.,  (Auk, 
VII,  1890,  p.  408)  which  proved  to  be  P.  A.  littaralis  (ColL  W.  Brewster, 
Xo.  25621),  and  another  passed  the  winter  of  1889-90  in  a  pine  grove  in 
Waverley  in  the  same  County  (Auk,  I.  c).  The  Waverley  bird  was 
not  killed  and  therefore  its  race  was  not  ascertained. 

The  two  specimens  shot  by  Mr.  Brewster  in  the  Greylock  Notch  on 
the  16th  of  October,  1889,  afford  the  only  instance,  I  believe,  of  the  two 
subspecies  being  found  together. — W.  F. 

P.  118  [12].  Penthflstas  hodaonicus  nigricans  C.  W.  Towns. 
Labrador  Chickadee.     Vide  supra. 

P.  119  [13].  Telmfttodytea  palustria  palustria  (Wils.).  Long- 
billed  Marsh  Wren. — This  bird  was  again  discovered  by  us  at  the  upper 
end  of  Pontoosuc  Lake,  Lanesborough,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1901,  and  a  pair 
was  found  in  Hoosac  Swamp,  Williamstown,  in  June,  1902,  by  R.  H.  Howe, 
Jr.  (Auk,  XrX,  Oct.  1902,  p.  405). 

P.  119  [13].  Ciatothorua  atallaria  (Naum.).  Short-billed  Marsh 
Wren. — Add  Pittsfield  to  the  number  of  towns  in  which  we  have  found  this 
Wren. 

P.  120  [14].  Troglodytaa  aadon  aadon  VieilL  House  Wren.— Seen 
up  to  Sept.  28. 

P.  120  [14].  Mimua  polyglottoa  polyglottoa  (Linn.).  Mocking- 
bird.— One  spent  the  winter  of  1917-18  in  Williamstown,  frequenting  a 
porch  to  feed  on  the  berries  of  the  Virginia  Creeper. 

P.  121  [15].  Vannirora  paragrina  (Wils.).  Tennessee  Warbler. — 
Two,  in  full  song,  were  discovered  by  the  junior  author  at  Berry  Pond,  Han- 
cock, July  21,  1919  (alt.  2000  feet).  These  taken  in  connection  with  the 
specimen  found  by  the  senior  author  on  Mt.  Greylock,  July  15  and  16, 1888, 
(Auk,  VI,  1889,  p.  102)  make  it  highly  probable  that  this  species  breeds  in 
small  numbers  in  Berkshire.^ 

P.  121  [15].  Compaothlypis  amaricana  usnaaa  (Brewst.).  North- 
ern Parula  Warbler. — In  the  summer  of  1919  Parula  Warblers  were  seen 
in  the  village  streets  of  Stockbridge,  apparently  breeding  in  the  avenues  of 
Norway  Spruces  whose  pendent  branchlets  perhaps  supplied  the  place  of 
Usnea  lichens. 

P.  121  [15].  Dandroica  aastiva  aastiva  (GmeL).  Yellow  War- 
bler. — One  was  seen  in  Stockbridge  on  the  1st  of  October. 

P.  121  [15].  Dandroica  panvylvanica  (Linn.).  Chestnxtt-sided 
Warbler. — Seen  as  late  as  Sept.  23. 

^  A  Goldeo-winged  Warbter,  VemUwora  duysoptera  (Linn.),  has  been  recorded 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  (Becord  of  Walks  and  Talks  with  Nature,  UI.  1910.  p.  123) 
as  obeenred  oo  a  trip  to  Mt.  Greylodc.  May  28-30.  1910.  No  definite  locality 
is  specified,  the  bird  being  listed  with  others  seen  **aboat  the  Tillases."  Mr. 
Maynard  was  accompanied  on  this  trip  by  five  or  six  pupils,  but  he  does  not 
remember  wlio  was  responsible  for  the  identificatioQ  of  the  Golden-wing.  Under 
these  circumstanoes  the  record  cannot  be  taken  as  a  valid  one  for  Berkshire 
County. 
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P.  122|lt>|.  Dendroica  magnolia  (Wils.).  Magnolia 
Within  the  laiit  decade  there  appeara  to  have  been  a  distinct  eDtroachiuent 
southward  and  inlo  the  river  valleys  on  the  part  of  certain  CanadiftD  birds  in 
Berkshire.  This  species,  for  emtnple.  was  found  to  be  generally  dLstrihuted 
in  Soul.h  Sandisfield  in  tlie  summer  of  1912,  and  during  the  suninier  of  1919 
it  was  not  infrequently  met  with  in  Stockbridge.  where  it  was  either  veiy 
rare  or  altogether  unknown  twenty  years  ago. 

P.  I23|irj.  Dendroica  cMtanoa  (Wils.),  Bay-breasted  Wa»- 
BLER. — Extend  the  period  of  the  vernal  migration  to  May  30. 

P.  124  |18|.    Dendroica  rlgorai  (.-Vud.).     Pike  Warbleii.— Add  to 
records,  Laneslwrough.  Sept,  25,  1900,  one  male. 

P.  124  (18).  Seiurua  motacilla  (Vieill.).  Louisiana 
Tbhcbu. — When  our  '  Birds  of  Berkshire '  was  published  in  1900,  there  waa 
but  one  record  of  the  Louisiana  Waler-llinish  in  the  County,  viz.  Sheffield, 
June  11,  1896,  a  pair  feeding  fledged  j-oung  (Faxon,  Auk,  XIII,  1896,  p. 
344).  Since  that  time  we  have  detected  it  at  Richmond  Pond,  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Pittsfield  and  Richmond,  one  male,  June  S,  1901 
(Auk,  XXVI,  1909,  p.  311);  one  singing  in  Hulbert 'a  Swamp,  Lanesborough, 
June  9, 1901 ;  a  pair,  July  2, 1909,  on  Fife  Brook,  a  Iributaxy  of  ibe  Deerfield 
River  in  the  town  of  Florida,  at  an  altitude  of  1900  feet,  and  one  at  Beny 
Pond,  Hancock  (altitude  2000  ft.)  on  July  5,  1920.  Mr.  William  Brewster 
also  discovered  a  pair  with  a  nest  containing  six  young  at  Glendale  in  Stock- 
bridge.  Jtme  28,  1902  (Auk,  XXVI,  1909,  pp.  310-311). 

P.  126  (201.  Oporomia  a^ilis  (Wiis.).  Connecticut  Warbleb.— Add 
to  the  records,  Lanesborough.  Sept.  30,  1900. 

?.  126  [20],  WllaonlapusillafWils.).  Wilson's  Warbler.— Exteod 
the  autumnal  migration  dates  to  Sept.  30.  ^ 

P.  127121].  Vlreoaylva  gU»a  gilva  (Vieill,).  Warblino  VntBO.-^ 
Seen  as  late  as  Sept.  24  in  Unesborough,  1900.  M 

P.  12S  |22|.  Lanliu  ludoTicianUB  mlgrani  Palmer.  AIigbam? 
Shrike. — Mr.  Gerald  H,  Thayer  reports  seeing  one  In  lanesborough,  Aug. 
18,  1900  (Auk,  XIX,  1902,  p'.  296),  in  a  hillside  pasture  above  Beriuhiie 
Village.  Thia  is  the  first  record  since  Mr.  S.  G.  Tenney  "s  discoverj-  of  three 
nest«  in  Williamstown  in  1883  and  1886.  The  juniorauthorof  these  'Notes' 
saw  one  in  Stockbridge  in  (he  month  of  August. 

P.  130 124|.  StalgidopteiTx  aenipMUiii  (Aud.).  Rouch-wincied 
Swallow. — Since  the  publication  of  the  'Birds  of  Berkshire' the  Rou^ 
winged  Swallow  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  William  Brewster  from  Glendale 
in  the  township  of  Stockbridge,  where  he  found  a  pair  with  three  full-grown 
young,  July  3,  1806  (Auk.  XXIV.  1907,  pp,  221-222).  The  junior  author 
fdso  observed  it  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Went  Stockbridge  in  the  summer  of 
1919,  During  a  trip  to  Berkshire,  May  2S-30,  1910.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mayoard 
found  a  pair  nesting  in  an  old  Kingfi^lier'sholenear  the  t^ipof  abankabout 
twenty  feet  htgh  on  the  road  at  the  lower  end  of  Pontoosuc  Lake,  Pilt^field, 
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June,  1911  (Maynard's  Record  of  Walks  and  Talks  with  Nature,  III,  1910, 
p.  122,  IV,  1911,  p.  171). 

P.  130  [24].  Hesp«ri|>hoiiJi  vospertina  vospertina  (Cooper).  Eve- 
ning Grosbeak. — We  have  been  advised  of  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  in 
Lee  and  Williamstown  (Caroline  R.  Leake,  Bird-Lore,  XI,  1909,  p.  85) 
during:  the  winter  of  1908-09;  in  South  Sandisfield  in  December,  1913  (F. 
Walters,  in  litt.);  and  in  Stockbridge  in  early  Apnl,  1916. 

P.  131  [25].  Loiia  leucoptera  Gmel.  Whtte-winged  Crossbill. — 
This  bird  is  occasionally  seen  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  Mr.  Gerald 
H.  Thayer  reports  that  a  flock  of  five  or  six  individuals  stayed  in  Lanes- 
borough  as  late  as  the  4th  of  June,  in  the  year  1900  (Auk,  XIX,  1902,  p. 
297),  and  we  found  one  in  full  song  in  the  coniferous  forest  of  Mt.  Greylock 
in  August,  1911. 

P.  133  [27].  PaiMTherbulus  htfislowi  hexiBlowi  (Aud.).  Henblow 's 
Sparrow. — Add  to  the  list  of  towns  in  what  we  have  found  this  bird  breed- 
ing, Peru,  Cheshire,  and  Savoy.  Mr.  R.  H.  Howe,  Jr.,  has  reported  it  from 
Williamstown  also  (Auk,  XIX,  1902,  p.  404). 

P.  133  [27].  Zonotrichia  AlbicolliB  (Gmel.).  White-throated  Spar- 
row.— ^What  was  said  above  concerning  the  extension  of  the  breeding  area 
of  Dendroiea  magnolia  southward  and  into  the  valleys  of  Berkshire  during 
the  last  ten  years  is  equally  true  of  the  White-throated  Sparrow.  It  was 
found  generally  distributed  in  South  Sandisfield  in  the  summer  of  1912,  and 
in  the  Housatonic  Valley  towns  in  the  summer  of  1917  and  1919.  It  has 
been  known  to  summer  even  to  the  south  of  Berkshire,  in  Litchfield  and 
Winsted,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  (Woodruflf,  Auk,  XXIII,  1906,  p.  461 ; 
Sage  and  Bishop,  Birds  of  Connecticut,  1913,  p.  129)^ 

P.  136  [30].  DoUchoiiyx  orysivoruB  (Linn.).  Bobolink. — Seen  as 
late  as  Sept.  17  in  Stockbridge. 

StuAus  vulgaris  Linn.  Starling. — ^The  European  Starling  is  now 
generally  distributed,  as  a  permanent  resident,  through  the  Housatonic 
Valley  towns.  It  was  introduced  into  New  York  City  in  1890,  and  about 
one  hundred  were  Uberated  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1897  (Morris,  Birds  of 
Springfield  and  Vicinity,  1901,  p.  42).  The  Berkshire  birds  appear  to  have 
invaded  the  County  from  the  South  by  way  of  the  Housatonic  River  valley. 

P.  138  [32].  Otocorifl  alpestris  alpestris  (Linn.).  Horned  Lark. — 
A  flock  is  reported  to  have  spent  several  weeks  in  Stockbridge  village  during 
the  winter  of  1915-16. 

P.  138  [32].  Otocoris  alpestris  praticola  Hensh.  Prairie  Horned 
Lark. — Add  Stockbridge  to  the  towns  in  which  this  bird  breeds. 

P.  140  [34].  Empidoiiaz  flaviventrifl  (W.  M.  &  S.  F.  Baird).  Yellow- 
bellied  Flycatcher. — Spring  migration,  May  22-June  2  (Lanesborough, 
1901). 

>  Guiraca  caeruUa  (Linn.).  Blub  Obosbbak.  Professor  S.  F.  Clarke  teUs  us 
tbat  be  had  four  of  tbese  birds  In  his  grounds  In  WUU&mstown  In  the  month  of 
October.    This  is  the  only  record  for  the  County  of  Berkshire. 
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P.  140  [34].  NuttallomiB  borealia  (Swains.).  Ouvehsided  Fly- 
catcher.— Seen  as  late  as  Sept.  7  at  Bash  Bish  Falls,  Mount  Washington. 

P.  141  [35].  Bflyiarchus  crinitus  (Linn.).  Crbsted  Flycatcher. — 
Seen  up  to  Sept.  17  in  Stockbridge. 

P.  142  [36].  SphyrapicuB  varius  varius  (Linn.).  Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker. — Add,  Ward  Pond,  Becket,  one  female,  July  12,  1909. 

P.  143  [37].  Coccysus  americanus  americanus  (Linn.).  Yellow- 
billed  Cuckoo. — Arrived  in  Lanesborough,  May  12, 1911;  seen  up  to  Sept. 
29. 

P.  144  [38].  Cathartes  aura  aeptentrionaUB  Wied.  Turkey  Vul- 
ture.— At  least  one  more  Turkey  Vulture  has  been  killed  in  Berkshire 
County  since  1900.  In  the  'Boston  Globe'  newspaper  of  July  15, 1905,  there 
is  a  notice  of  one  that  was  shot  in  Becket  ''recently''  by  William  A. 
Schlesinger  and  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  in  'The  Auk'  for  October,  1905,  p.  413,  Mr.  Robert  O.  Morris 
records  a  young  specimen  killed  by  Walter  Stanley  in  Becket  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1905,  and  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Springfield. 

Possibly  both  of  these  records  refer  to  the  same  bird,  although  the  name 
of  the  collector  is  different  in  the  two  cases. 

P.  145  [39].  Astur  atricapillus  atricapillus  (Wils.).  Goshawk. — 
Mr.  Gerald  H.  Thayer  (Auk,  XIX,  1902,  p.  296)  reports  seeing  a  large 
young  Goshawk  fly  past  him  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hoosac  Mountain,  with- 
in the  limit  of  Berkshire  County,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1900.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Thayer  could  clearly  discriminate 
between  a  Goshawk  and  a  large  female  Cooper's  Hawk  (Accipiter  cooperi 
Bonap.);  we  therefore  reject  this  as  a  vaUd  summer  record  for  the  former 
species. 

P.  146  [49].  Buteo  platypteruB  (Vieill.)  Broad-winged  Hawk. — The 
junior  author  saw  one  at  Ward 's  Pond,  Becket,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1909, 
and  discovered  a  nest  containing  young  in  Stockbridge.  We  also  observed 
it  in  Lanesborough  on  the  30th  of  April,  1911. 

P.  147  [41].  Falco  peregrinus  anaUun  Bonap.  Duck  Hawk. — Has 
been  found  nesting  in  Cheshire  by  Mr.  Gerald  H.  Thayer,  and  near  Bash 
Bish  Falls,  Mount  Washington  by  the  junior  author. 

Phasianus  torquatus  Gmel.  Rino-necked  Pheasant. — ^This  intro- 
duced species  is  now  well  established  in  Berkshire  County. 

P.  149  [43].  Oiyechus  vocifaruB  (Linn.).  Killdeer. — ^Add  to  the 
records.  West  Stockbridge,  June  22,  1919,  a  pair  with  (apparently)  one 
young. 

P.  151  [45].  Bartramia  longicauda  (Bechst.).  Upland  Plover.— 
The  senior  author  found  this  bird  in  Lanesborough,  May  30,  1901.  R.  H. 
Howe,  Jr.  (Auk,  XIX,  1902,  p.  404)  saw  seven  pairs  in  Williamstown,  June 
17-22, 1912,  and  F.  G.  and  M.  C.  Blake  told  him  that  they  saw  four  on  June 
19,  1900,  and  two  on  June  15,  1901,  in  Williamstown.  The  junior  author 
saw  one  in  Lenox,  Aug.  9,  1919.    The  above  dates  prove  conclusively  that 
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tbe  Upfamd  Florer  breeds  in  Berkshire,  for  it  has  eggs  by  May  25  and  its 
Toimg  are  hatched  by  June  t,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  according  to  O.  Durfee 
(Auk,  XX,  1903,  p.  65). 

P.  152  H^  Fonuia  earoliiia  (linn.).  Sora.— Add,  Pittsfield,  June, 
1901. 

IfcrodiM  <gn€l>  (GmeL).  Egket. — ^Three  were  seen  by  the  junior 
author,  August  8,  1919,  in  the  pood  (so-called)  formed  by  the  Housatonic 
RiFcr  at  the  LenoK  raihray  station  A  farmer's  boy  declared  that  they  had 
been  there  two  or  three  weeks.    Sole  reeotd  for  the  Comity. 

Imi«jiJu»  oOii  (GmeL).  Least  Bfrnga.— Tbe  Least  Bitteni  is  to 
be  added  to  the  lirt  of  summer  birds  of  Berkshire.  Mr.  Schmrhasfomidit 
in  PittsfieU  and  the  joDuor  anthor  of  this  paper  diseovered  one  at  the  head 
of  the  Stoddvidee  Bowl  in  Ai^oBt,  1914. 

P.  157 1511.  hanm  ■igwHaliM  OVrnt.).  Hebdxg  Gcix^—Anseordnig 
to  a  cnammnicatian  to  a  local  newspaper,  a  flock  of  Herring  Golk.  rare  birds 
im  Berfcrfnre;  spent  aeieral  dsjs  along  the  Honastnnir'  Eirer  and  its  flooded 
mendows  in  Slockfaffidee  during  the  winter  of  1915-16. 

P.  1571511.  BodQfmboi  podiesps  (Una.).  PIdi-huxd  Gscml — 
Tkb  bird  fateeds  also  in  8loddnl0e,  and  at  LenoK  Station. 

P.  IS»  [39.  Colfii^bai  hoftodl  ^Rcinh.y.  Holmeul's  GnH.— A 
fjwn  m»  u  in  theScienee  Imilifciiifr  S^uu^fithL  Maai ,  wa*  taken  aliirn;  inOt<» 
'-a  few  winlcn  a«B.^  aentdiiiig  to  B.  O.  Monis  <Birds  of  Sptinglkid  and 
Virmity,  19QL  pu  5^.  Another  wns  captnvd  aiv^e  at  Tocmn  Pwl  Bedbet. 
FciiL  la,  MH  (TR.  O.  Mork.  in  it!.).  A  tbni  wns  fioMd  on  Maidb  Mu 
19IZ  in  South  flisniBiiiilil  fagr  Fnak  Wahasi.  and  gruen  by  him  to  the 
MuseiiM  of  the  Berki&ire  ffirtonal  and  Sdea«ifiit  Sociefty  of  Ptedkkt 
The  9fl  wns  ■iiiiisaiiil  by  the  Ukmm^  m/baifMmg  Imxr  fown  Mr. 

inthe  3erUbare  Ea^  af^nufteM  newipaper^ 


Mr.  H.  H.  BykdL 


I^isK  Sm: — I  am  smtiwig  yiw  ttAndby  ifcn-  cipRsw  -k  ^nonBUi  «f  HfiAUdD '« 

About  ire  «>iock  <qb  ihe  jdnenuwut  <«f  M«nrdby.  M»)t&  1.  I  wtm 

sav  a  little  bradklEftiatm^iUf^a^  nudaSimJ^ 

of  the  MaasndfauHdmiirCumiwftncnA  fVtsdWe  Si«"^ia}  ithe  r>Mi4 

eHL  M-nar .,  tfc»  3£qBMk.  Cmnu  mrf  Inyyauiag  i<» 

I  asvabvuB  itawm«-fewe' feeit  «w!ii?'  :a  %ib>4  vitnaiisr  •ub  likft*  Jtiti. 

>  w^tikoD  fivt '«r  iBs  ikiBt  >vi  dt  .wi^  iftntL  ^uitflgRfti  su^ 

tw^iBBtanwsA&JBiipfnB&flj^TtwiBatr  f?t«a3mi'Wv'dlit;>U|Hpi«r 

tanmng<aaK%aidk^wftnpi:iJrt9usdn4iks^  A» 

at  came  ifea  ike  malfaiDe  fhr  jot,  I  «te99»ti  aD?*  tat^  tunr  ju  rkKasti  ttiHi  M^^ii  Jt 


1  wiA  iti><artR.  an  gaimiim,  ifliat  ito  iturti  mwd  iu  iam»  nmnautudfy  isftiifer 

Hftnm  OBiHfti  m  "Hut  naoBUt  naaxum  vnt  £  xkx  likAr  tur-    M;r. 
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Chapman  and  others  have  stated  that  grebes  use  the  feet  only  in  swimming. 
While  the  bird  was  in  the  water  I  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  ice  and  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  observe  this  use  of  the  wings,  as  the  bird  was  al- 
most at  my  feet.  I  found  also  that  they  have  the  heron-like  habit  of  strik- 
ing directly  at  a  person's  eye  when  captured.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
reach  my  face,  he  then  tried  to  strike  the  buttons  off  my  coat. 

On  reaching  home,  I  identified  this  bird  as  Holboell's  Grebe  and  you  will 
find  that  its  measurements  indicate  it  to  be  fair  average  sice.  While  the 
bird  is  in  winter  plumage,  you  will  note  the  many  reddish  spots  on  its  neck. 

After  exhibiting  it  to  some  people  in  the  vicinity,  I  returned  it  to  the  spot 
where  I  found  it,  twenty-four  hours  after  its  capture.  That  night,  however, 
the  thermometer  dropped  to  several  degrees  below  zero,  and  on  March  6  at 
2.30  P.  M.,  I  went  to  the  brook  to  see  if  the  bird  was  still  there  and  found  it 
frozen  into  the  ice  and  of  course  dead.  I  had  to  get  a  stick  and  smash  the 
ice  to  get  the  bird  out.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  nice  speci- 
men, not  having  been  shot  or  otherwise  injured. 

I  would  be  glad  to  see  it  added  to  the  collection  of  birds  in  the  museum  of 
which  I  understand  you  are  curator. 

Mr.  Walter's  is  the  seventh  specimen  of  Holboell's  Grebe  recorded  for 
Berkshire  County.  All  of  them  were  captured  either  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring. 

CarperUeria,  Calif. 


NOTES  ON  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS. 

XI. 

BY  HARRY  C.   OBERHOLSEB 

The  following  notes  on  seven  North  American  birds*  have  been 
made  during  the  course  of  other  investigations,  and  are  here 
published  as  of  possible  interest  to  other  omithologbts.  They 
concern  species  of  the  families  Charadriidae,  Bubonidae,  Laniidae, 
and  Vireonidae. 


1  For  previous  papers  in  this  series,  cf.  *The  Auk.*  XXXIV,  April,  1917,  pp. 
101-196;  XXXIV,  July,  1917,  pp.  321-329;  XXXIV,  October.  1917,  pp.  465-470: 
XXXV,  January,  1918,  pp.  62-65;  XXXV,  April,  1918,  pp.  185-187;  XXXV. 
October,  1918,  pp.  463-467;  XXXVI.  January.  1919,  pp.  81-85;  XXXVI,  July, 

1919.  pp.  406-408;  XXXVI.  October.  1919.  pp.  556-559;  XXXVIII,  January. 

1920.  pp. 
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Gluffadriui  nlToras  (Cassin). 

The  bird  described  by  Cassin  as  Aegialiiis  nivosa^  has  by  most 
recent  authors  been  considered  a  distinct  species.  It  is  very 
similar  in  general  appearance  to  Charadriua  alexandrinus  alexandrv- 
nus  (Linnaeus)y  but  differs  chiefly  in  having  the  lores  wholly  white 
instead  ci  with  a  black  line  firom  the  eye  to  the  bill),  and  the  rufous 
ci  the  inleum  less  pronounced  in  fully  adult  plumage.  Examination 
€i  a  large  series  of  birds  of  this  species  shows,  however,  that  the 
characters  distinguishing  these  two  forms  are  not  constant.  Tliat 
of  the  rufous  of  the  head  is  too  changeable  to  be  of  much  value 
in  the  determination  of  specimens,  so  that  the  color  of  the  lores 
is  much  the  best  character.  But  evai  this  varies  to  such  an  exta[it 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  definite  line  of  danarcation  between 
the  two  forms.  Specimens  of  the  American  Charadrius  niwmiB 
occur  with  partly  black  Icnres,  and  of  the  Old  World  Charadrius 
alexandrinus  with  nearly  white  lores.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is 
of  course,  inadvisable  to  maintain  the  specific  distinction  iA 
Charadrius  nivosus.  It,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
qwdes  of  Charadrius  alexandrinus.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  is  the  view  takai  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Henry  Seebohm,*  as 
wdl  as  by  some  receait  authors.  Mr.  Ridgway  has  recoitly 
sqmrated'  the  American  birds  into  two  races;  so  that  our  Snowy 
Plovers  should  now  stand  as  Charadrius  alexandrinus  nivosus 
(Cassin),  and  Charadrius  alexandrinus  tentnrostris  (Lawrence). 

Crjptoflaiix  fanaraa  magna  (Butubun). 

A  few  years  ago  a  spedmai  of  Cryptoglaux  funerea  funerea 
(linnaeas)  was  repcMted  from  the  Prilnlof  Islands,  Alaska,  as  the 
first  record  cl  this  bird  tor  North  America.^  A  recent  examination 
<tf  this  spedmen  shows  ocmdusivdy  that  it  belongs,  not  to  the 
typical  f oim  native  ci  'Europe^  but  to  the  more  recoitly  described 
race.  Cryplogfauz  funerea  magna  Butax&i,* 


Bflp.  Kiplar.  and  Sonr.  R.  R.  Fm^  IX.  1858.  p.  006  (Preridlo. 


*  Geognplrfal  Dirtrfbutloo  of  tiie  Clnndriidaa.  1887.  p.  171. 

*  Bob.  U.  8.  Naft.  Moil.  No^  part  Vm.  1919.  pp.  136-140. 

*  KmsBB,  The  Aofc.  XXX.  No.  1.  Jamanr.  1913.  p.  18. 

^ITfda  inMpM  Baffci.  Ptovaia  1  Bmhrtnala  Okhoca,  1907.  Xo.  8.  March. 

r^  XV.  No.  5.  Maj.  1907.  p.  80  CKdjrma  Rirflr  a4  N,  Lat. 
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This  is  a  very  pale  race  and  the  largest  of  all  the  subspecies  of 
Cryptoglaux  funerea.  Geographically  it  is  near  Alaska,  for  it 
inhabits  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  Siberia.  The  North 
American  specimen  above  mentioned  is  perfectly  typical  and 
measures  as  follows:  wing,  185.5;  tail,  115;  bill  without  cere,  15.5; 
tarsus,  30  mm.  It  is  an  adult  female,  No.  239184  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum  collection,  and  was  taken  on  St.  Paul 
Island,  Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska,  January  26,  1911,  by  Mr.  Walter 
L.  Hahn.  By  reason  of  this  change,  Cryptoglaux  funerea  funerea 
(Linnaeus)  must  be  replaced  as  a  North  American  bird  by  Crypto- 
gUmx  funerea  magna  (Buturlin). 

Asio  otus  wilsonianus  (Lesson). 

Some  time  since  the  present  writer  had  occasion  to  investigate 
the  subsp>ecific  status  of  Asio  otus  wilsonianus  (Lesson).^  This 
owl  has  for  many  years  been  commonly  considered  a  distinct 
species,  although  known  to  be  more  or  less  closely  related  to  Asio 
otus  (Linnaeus)*  of  Europe.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  a 
good  series  of  both  these  birds  shows  that  they  are  more  intimately 
connected  than  has  been  supposed.  The  principal  differences 
separating  Asio  wilsonianus  from  Asio  otu^  consist  in  the  darker 
upper  parts,  on  which  the  blackish  areas  are  more  confusedly 
mottled  with  less  inclination  to  a  striped  appearance;  the  less 
conspicuous  ochraceous  suffusion  of  both  upper  and  lower  surfaces; 
the  rather  more  heavily  streaked  breast;  and  more  heaWly  barred 
posterior  lower  parts.  Although  in  size  the  two  birds  are  alike, 
there  is  a  great  range  of  individual  variation  in  the  plumage  of 
Asio  otu^f  involving  the  existence  of  at  least  four  color  phases,  these 
being  a  light  and  a  dark  ochraceous  phase,  and  a  light  and  a  dark 
gray  phase.  The  characteristics  separating  Asio  wilsonianus  are 
most  striking  when  compared  with  the  light  ochraceous  phase 
of  Asio  otus,  but  many  specimens  of  the  latter  in  the  dark  phase 
are  not  so  different.  In  fact,  not  a  few  of  the  sp>ecimens  in  the 
series  of  Asio  otus  examined  would  be  practically  indistinguishable 
if  placed,  with  their  labels  removed,  among  the  American  birds. 
WTiilcj  of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  average  differences  indicate 

1  otus  tDilsonianus  Lesson.  Trait6  d'Ornith..  1830.  p.  110  (New  York). 
'  Striz  otus  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  10.  1.  1758,  p.  02  (Sweden). 
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that  the  two  forms  are  readfly  separaUe,  the  two  diancters  most 
TfSed  up(m — ^the  darker  and  more  ooofusedl  y  mottled  upper  sur- 
face of  the  American  bird,  and  its  more  heavfly  barred  posteriM- 
lower  parts — are  not  constant.  In  fact,  in  those  req^ects  we  can 
find  some  exan^iles  of  Afio  ofttf  from  Englaiid  and  sooie  from  China 
that  are  but  very  sh^tly  or  not  at  all  different  from  specimens  ci 
Ano  wtUomiamMM  taken  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  even  the  District 
of  Cofannfaia.  The  latter  bird  is  still  more  like  Atio  ahu  etmarienns 
Madarisa.  AH  of  this  of  course,  goes  to  prove  that  Afiombofftioftia 
is  but  a  snbqiecies  of  Asia  ahu,  as  Dr.  Ernst  Hartert  has  recently 
daimed.^  The  American  bird,  therefore,  should  hereafter  be 
called  Asio  ahu  vilmmumMt  (Lesson). 


(Foesteb). 

In  his  recent  account  of  the  forms  of  the  genus  SoaHaplex,  3^Ir. 
Robert  Bidgwmy  coocfaides^  that  the  specimens  of  the  Great  Gray 
Owi  fnmn  Alaska  f oimeriy  identified  as  SeaHapUx  ndndo$a  lapponica 
are  but  fig^t-colared  exan^iles  of  SoatiapUx  fuinJofa  %ebulo$a 
(Forster).  A  recent  study  of  available  material  fuOy  confirms 
Mr.  Bidgwmy's  opimon,  which  indicates  that  Seatiaptez  ndmloM 
Impfomiom  should  be  a^iunged  from  our  North  American  list.  The 
specimens  fnmn  the  delta  of  the  Yukon  Biver  on  which  the  North 
American  recofd  of  this  form  wns  f ormeriy  based,  are  futhcrmore, 
BD  fii^xter  than  birds  from  Alberta  in  the  collection  of  the  Biological 
Suri^  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and  are  not  to 
be  distmgoidied  sub^mafidally  by  either  aae  or  color  from 
SoatiapUz  ndmkma  nebvIoBa.  They  are  not  even  different  enou^ 
to  be  considered  intermecfiate  between  Sootiaptez  ndndomi  ndnJoM 
and  SoaliapUx  nsbylota  hanhtda  (Pallas)  from  northeastern  SQwria. 
Ln  &ct,  the  cfisthictneas  of  BoaHafAez  nebvloea  barbata  from  Soatiap- 
tezmAtiotalappaaica  ai  northern  Europe  is  somewhat  questionable, 
as  the  alleged  ififferenoes  appear  to  be  baaed  on  individual  or  other 
mimpnrtant  conditions  of  plumage.  We  have  not,  howe\^er, 
cxanmied  a  sufficient  aeries  from  eastern  Sberia  definitely  to 
settle  this  question  even  to  our  own  satisfactKni.  A  qiecimeD 
from  Veddud  Kkiymsk  in  the  Kolyma  region  of  northeistem 


a  -nipd  PattafkL  Fsomk  Htft  TIU  (Band  II.  Htft  2).  Auk..  1918.  p.  9S7. 
*  BidL  U.  a.  Kafc.  Mbl.  Ko.  SO.  TI.  ISM.  p.  aa&. 
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Siberia,  recently  recorded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley  as  ScoHaptez  tubvlosa 
barbcUa.^  does  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  differ  appreciably  in  any 
significant  respect  from  Scotiaplex  nebuhsa  lapponica. 

Lanlus  ludovicianus  meamal  Ridgway. 

The  Shrike  described  as  Lanius  ludovicianus  meamsi  by  Mr. 
Ridgway*  has  not  been  recognized  by  recent  authors.  This  has 
been  due,  apparently,  to  the  supposition  that  the  color  of  the  upper 
tail-coverts  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  character  to  separate 
Lanius  ludovicianus  meamsi  from  Lanius  ludoviciantu  anthonyi  of 
Santa  Cruz  Island,  California,  and  that  this  character  was  incon- 
stant. Size  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Linton'  as  another 
supposed  distinction,  but  this  was  not  claimed  by  the  original 
describer,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  description*,  since 
the  present  form  was  there  not  compared  with  Lanius  ludovicianus 
anthonyi,  but  with  Lanius  ludovicianus  meocicanus.  Examination 
of  a  good  series  of  both  island  forms  from  San  Clemente  and  Santa 
Cruz  blands  shows  that  there  are,  however,  excellent  characters 
to  distinguish  Lanius  ludoviciantu  meamsi.  The  trenchantiy 
white  upper  tail-coverts  of  Lanius  ludovicianus  meamsi  are  an 
excellent  average  difference,  even  if  not  reliable  in  every  individual, 
for  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coveorts  in  Lanius  ludovicianus  anthonyi 
are  nearly  always  gray,  sometimes  pale,  sometimes  almost  as 
dark  as  the  lower  back.  Furthermore,  Lanius  ludovicianus  meamsi 
differs  from  Lanius  ludovicianus  anthonyi  in  somewhat  darker 
upper  parts,  much  more  whitish  lower  surface,  much  more  strikin^y 
and  extensively  whitish  scapulars,  and  much  larger  white  spot  on 
the  base  of  the  primaries.  Birds  from  Santa  Catalina  Island, 
California,  are  intermediate,  but  without  much  doubt  properly 
referable  to  Lanius  ludovicianus  anthonyi.  All  records  of  Lanius 
ludovicianus  meamsi  from  Lower  California^  belong  probably  to 

>  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Muh..  LIV.  1918.  p.  617. 

*  LanitiS  ludovicianus  meamsi  Ridgway,  Proc  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XVI.  September 
30, 1003.  p.  108  (San  Clemente  Island,  California). 

'  Condor.  X.  No.  4,  August  28. 1908.  p.  182. 
^  Ridgway.  loe.  cit. 

*  Ridgway.  Bull.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus..  No.  50.  III.  1904.  p.  252. 
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other  noes,  mostly  to  Lomiut  ludamciantis  neUoni,^  The  ranges 
of  these  two  island  forms  are,  th»«fore,  as  follows: 

Lonius  ludomeianui  anUumyi:  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Barbara, 
Anaci^pa,  Santa  Catalina,  and  probably  Santa  Rosa,  islands, 
Calif <»nia. 

Lanius  btdoneianus  meamsi:  San  Clemente  Island,  Califomia. 

Vino  hattoni  obacorus  Anthony 

Vireo  kuttoni  dbmmrus  was  originaUy  described  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  Anthcmy,'  from  a  specimen  obtained  by  him  at  BeaverUm, 
Qregtm.  It  is  corrently  regarded  as  a  dark  form  of  Vireo  kuttoni 
bam  the  Pacific  Coast  regicm  of  the  northwestern  United  States 
and  soathwestem  British  Columbia.  Its  distinctness  from  Vireo 
kuttoni  kuttoni  was  many  years  ago  questioned  by  Mr.  S.  N. 
Bhoads,*  and  more  recently  by  Andoscm  and  GrinndL^  This 
vireo  is  not  oomnMHi  in  collections,  and  during  the  past  ten  years 
the  writer  has  taken  pains  to  examine  carefully  all  specimens  that 
have  passed  throu^  his  hands.  Enough  material  has  now  ac- 
cumulated from  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  to  show 
that  in  neither  l»eeding  nor  winto*  plumage  is  there  the  slimi- 
est difference  in  either  size  (^  color  between  the  vireos  of  this 
species  from  these  two  States  and  those  from  southern  Calif <»nia. 
The  bird  at  present  known  as  Vireo  kuttoni  obtcurus  Anthcmy 
must  therefore  be  synonymized  with  Vireo  kuttoni  kuttoni  Cassin, 
and  the  range  d  the  latter  extoided  at  least  to  ncHthwestem 
Washington. 

The  large  series  d  Vireo  kuttoni  now  available  shows  that  this 
species  is  subject  to  great  individual  variation,  idiich  authms, 
induding  the  writo*,  have  not  hitherto  taken  sufficiently  into 
account.  There  are  in  this  qiecies  two  wdl-marked  color  phases 
whidi  are  not  due  to  age,  sex,  or  season.  In  one  the  upper  parts 
are  very  decidedly  greenish;  in  the  oth^  grayish,  with  little  or 
no  trace  d  olive  green.    Specimens  of  the  latter  diaracter  were 

iLcstes  fm^mieiamuB  wOamA  Oberiiolnr.  Oondor.  XX.  No.  S.  Deoembflr  12. 
1918.9.200. 
'  Zoe.  I.  DeoemlMr.  1800  aaanary.  1891).  p.  806. 
'  The  Auk,  X.  No.  8.  July.  1808.  pp.  238-241 . 
^  Proc  AcmL  Nat.  BcL  FtafU..  1008.  p.  12. 
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the  basis  of  Vireo  hvtUmi  oberholseri  Bishop,  for  the  separation  of 
which  the  present  writer  was  unfortunately  at  least  in  part  res- 
ponsible. Of  each  of  these  two  color  phases  there  are  also  two 
patterns  of  coloration;  one  in  which  the  upper  parts  are  uniform, 
and  the  other  in  which  the  pileum  is  distinctly  darker  and  usually 
more  grayish,  forming  a  well-defined  cap.  There  are  thus  at 
least  four  fairly  distinct  styles  of  coloration,  all  of  which  might 
perhaps  well  be  called  phases.  All  are  connected  by  various  kinds 
of  intermediates.  There  is,  in  addition  to  these  color  phases, 
also  a  great  range  of  difference  in  the  general  shade  of  coloration 
on  the  upper  parts,  and  unusually  dark  specimens  have  been 
apparently  responsible  for  the  supposed  distinctness  of  Vireo 
hiUtoni  obscurua.  Birds  in  worn  plumage  are  usually  darker, 
duller,  and  somewhat  less  greenish  above. 

Vireo  huttoni  insulariB  Rhoads. 

The  Vireo  described  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Rhoads  as  Vireo  htUUmi 
insularis^  has  commonly  been  considered  a  synonym  of  Vireo 
hvMotii  obscurus  Anthony.  Since,  however,  as  above  shown,  the 
latter  is  not  separable  from  Vireo  hiUtoni  huttoni,  it  would  seem  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  Vireo  huttoni  insularis  would  become  a 
synonym  of  Vireo  huttoni  huttoni.  In  order,  however,  to  make 
sure  of  this  matter,  the  types  now  in  the  Provincial  Museum  of 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  together  with  all  the  other  available 
material  from  Vancouver  Island,  including  some  specimens  not 
seen  by  Mr,  Rhoads  when  he  described  Vireo  huttoni  insularis, 
have  been  examined.  Unfortunately  for  the  status  of  Vireo 
huttoni  insularis,  none  of  the  Vancouver  Island  or  other  British 
Columbia  specimens  can  be  satisfactorily  separated  from  Califomia 
birds  from  the  region  about  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  male  type 
of  Vireo  huttoni  insularis,  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and 
another  specimen  from  the  same  locality,  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  somewhat  darker  both  above  and  below  than  Califomia  ex- 
amples, but  this  apparent  difference  is  readily  traceable  to  some 
accidental  soiling  of  the  plumage.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
lack  of  any  differences  shown  by  other  specimens  from  Vancouver 
Island,  take  away  all  the  present  claim  that  Vireo  huttoni  insularis 
has  for  recognition  as  a  subspecies.  It,  therefore,  should  be  con- 
sidered a  synonym  of  Vireo  huttoni  huttoni,  and  the  range  of  that 
form  thereby  extended  to  include  Vancouver  Island. 

>  The  Auk,  X.  No.  8.  July.  1893,  p.  230. 
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BIRD  DISTRIBUTION  IN  EASTERN  KENTUCKY. 

BT  R.    E.   HOBSET. 

I  HA.VE  had  the  pleasure  during  the  past  fifteen  years  of  spending 
from  ten  days  to  three  weeks,  Spring  and  Fall  in  botanical  collecting 
for  our  Rochester,  New  York,  Parks,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
C.  S.  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  receives  duplicates  of  all  the  botanical  specimens, 
seeds  and  plants  obtained. 

My  interest  in  birds  during  the  past  eight  years  has  led  me  to 
carefully  record  all  that  I  have  seen,  having  my  bird  glass  handy 
at  all  times.  My  field  for  the  past  two  years  was  eastern  Ken- 
tud^y  including  also  a  few  visits  across  the  Ohio  River  while 
studying  the  arborescent  flora  of  Ohio. 

In  Kentucky  along  the  Ohio  River  the  country  is  more  or  less 
hilly  but  soon  flattens  out  as  one  leaves  the  river  in  Greenup, 
Kenton  and  Boyd  Counties,  while  in  Clark  and  Madison  Counties, 
the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region,  it  is  level  or  rolling  except  along 
the  Kentud^y  River  where  there  are  a  few  low  hills.  This  however 
is  all  changed  in  passing  to  the  southeast  where  we  enter  the  hills, 
beautiful  in  their  never  ending  variety  of  valleys  and  abrupt  ridges 
clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  maple,  hickory  and  pine,  edged  with 
sassafras,  and  undergrown  with  dogwood  and  sumac,  making  a  riot 
of  color  in  the  Autunm.  The  hill  country  of  Johnson,  Pike, 
Letcher,  Breathitt  and  Lee  Counties  while  an  excellent  place  to 
pursue  the  study  of  the  arborescent  flora,  is  not  so  favorable  for 
the  ornithologist.  The  brushy  pastures  and  stream  sides  of  the 
level  counties  give  the  largest  number  of  species  of  birds,  but  to  me 
those  of  the  hills  are  the  most  interesting  because  of  their  elusive- 


The  di£Ference  in  elevation  in  eastern  Kentucky  affords  a  fine 
field  for  the  study  of  plant  distribution  and  this  is  true  of  bird  life 
also.  One  striking  example  of  trees  is  furnished  by  the  Buckeyes; 
the  Ohio  Buckeye  (Aescultu  glabra)  being  the  tree  of  the  open 
coontry  while  the  Sweet  Buckeye  (Aescultu  odandra)  is  found 
rally  in  the  hills.  Of  course  some  trees  may  be  found  generally 
distribated  also.    The  following  notes  will  show  the  same  differ- 
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ences  in  bird  distribution,  and  as  I  hope  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  hills  and  mountains  of  southeastern  Kentucky  during  the 
year  1921 1  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  throw  still  further  light  on  this 
subject. 

Podilymbus  podicaps.  PiEi>->Bn.LED  Grebe. — One  in  a  small  pond 
west  of  Winchester,  Clark  Co.  September  23,  ld20. 

Butorides  virescens  virescens.  Green  Heron. — One  and  two  in 
Clark  and  Madison  Counties,  May  and  September. 

Pisobia  maculata.  Pectorial  Sandpiper. — ^Four  migrants  in  a  wet 
meadow,  Clark  Co.,  May  13,  ld20. 

Actitis  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. — One  along  the  river  in 
Breathitt  Co.  May  21,  1920. 

Oiyechus  vocifenis.  Killdeer. — Fairly  conmion  in  May,  Clark  and 
Madison  Counties  with  thirty  noted  in  Clark  Co.,  September  23,  1920. 

Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis.  Mourning  Dove. — Noted  in 
May,  one  to  four  birds,  Clark,  Madison  and  Boyd  Counties. 

Cathartes  aura  septanMonalis.  Turkey  Vulture. — One  to  sue 
birds,  Greenup,  Clark,  Madison  and  Pike  Counties,  spring  and  fall. 

Circus  hudflonius.    Marsh  Hawk. — One  May  15,  ld20,  Madison  Co. 

Accipitar  cooperi.    Cooper  's  Hawk. — One  May  14,  ld20,  Madison  Co. 

Falco  sparyerius  sparverius.  Sparrow  Hawk. — ^This  useful  small 
hawk  noted  a  number  of  times  in  Greenup,  Clark  and  Madison  Counties  but 
never  more  than  two  birds  at  a  time. 

OtUB  asio  asio.  Screech  Owl. — One  startled  from  a  thicket  May  15, 
1920,  Madison  Co. 

CoccyjsuB  erythrophthalmus.  Black-billed  Cuckoo. — One  May 
11, 1020,  Clark  Co.,  and  a  dead  bird  found  in  the  wooded  hills  May  19, 1920, 
Breathitt  Co. 

Ceryle  alcyon  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. — One  along  a  mountain 
stream  in  Letcher  Co.,  October  4,  1920. 

Dryobates  villosus  subsp.?  Hairt  Woodpecker. — One  May  13, 
1920,  Clark  Co. 

Dryobatas  pubescens  xnedianus.  Downy  Woodpecker. — Two  of 
these  birds  were  noted  May  18,  1920,  in  Breathitt  Co.  and  as  they  were 
among  the  hills  I  believe  they  were  the  northern  subspecies. 

Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Red-headed  Woodpecker. — ^A  fairly 
common  bird  in  Clark,  Madison  and  Boyd  Counties,  two  were  also  noted 
among  the  hills  in  Breathitt  Co.,  October  7, 1920. 

Centurus  carolinus.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker. — In  May  recorded 
two  in  Clark  and  one  in  Madison  Counties. 

Colaptes  auratus  subsp.?  Flicker. — Of  general  distribution  in 
eastern  Kentucky,  found  in  both  the  open  counties  and  in  the  hills. 

Chordeiles  Tirginianus  Tirginianus.  Niohthawk. — Noted  twice  in 
May,  Madison  Co. 
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ChMtmm  palagio  Chimnet  Swift. — ^A  common  summer  bird 
throughout  eastern  Kentucky. 

Arehiloehus  colabris.  Rubt-throated  Huhminobird. — Observed  in 
May  in  Boyd  and  Pike  Counties. 

Tymmiu  tjrannus.  Kinobird. — Recorded  in  May,  Clark  and  Madi- 
mm  Counties. 

Myiarehus  erinitus;    Cbested  Flycatcher. — Two  birds  May  19, 
1920,  in  the  wooded  hills,  Breathitt  County. 

Sayomis  phoeba.    Phoebe. — In  Clark,  Madison  and  Boyd  Counties. 

llyiochaiies  Tireiui.  Wood  Pewee. — ^Evidently  a  well  distributed 
sununer  resident  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

Smpidonaz  flaii?entiis.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. — One  on 
May  12,  1919,  Boyd  Co. 

Impidonaz  minimus.  Least  Flycatcher.— One  on  May  11,  1920, 
Clark  Co. 

C^janoeitta  criitata  cristata.  Blue  Jay. — Fairly  common  in  Spring, 
Oaric,  Madison  and  Johnson  Counties. 

Comui  braehyrlijnchos  brachyrhynchos.  Crow. — Common  in  the 
Blue  Grass  Region  and  along  the  Ohio  River  but  among  the  hills,  only 
met  in  an  open  place  planted  in  com.  Pike  Co. 

DoUehonyz  oryainuus.  Bobolink. — Eight,  May  13,  1920,  Clark  Co. 
and  four  September  16,  1920,  Madison  Co. 

Molothma  ater  ator.  Cowbird. — From  one  to  three  birds  noted  in 
spring,  Kenton,  Cliu'k  and  Pike  Counties. 

Afelaius  phoenioeua  phoeniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird. — In 
suitable  locations  in  Clark,  Madison  and  Boyd  Counties.  A  few  in  May 
with  flocks  from  500  to  1,000  in  September  and  October. 

Stumalla  magna  subsp.?  Meadowlark. — Conmion  in  Kenton, 
Clark  and  Madison  Counties  but  not  seen  in  the  hill  counties. 

Quiacaliui  quiacula  aeneus.  Bronzed  Crackle. — Conmion  in  Ken- 
ton, Clark,  Madison  and  Boyd  Counties  but  only  noted  in  the  hills  in  John- 
son Co.  where  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  open  fields. 

Aatragaliniis  triitis  triitis.  Goldfinch. — Noted  in  May  as  a  common 
bird  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

Paaaer  domeaticua.  English  Sparrow. — This  bird  is  well  established 
in  eastern  Kentucky. 

Paaiareiiliui  saxidwichenaia  savamia.  Savannah  Sparrow. — Two 
birds  only,  May  13, 1920,  Clark  Co. 

ZonoMchia  leucophrys  leucophxyB.  White-crowned  Spabbow. — 
Two  May  12, 1919,  in  Boyd  Co.  and  one  May  13, 1920,  Clark  Co. 

Zonotriehia  albiooUia.    White-throated  Sparrow. — One  H 
Co,  May  12,  1920. 

Spiadla  paaBwina  paaserina.    Chipping  Sparrow.— A  oo 
mer  resident  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state. 

Qpiaella  puailla  pusilla.    Field  Sparrow.— Noted  in  M< 
Clark,  Madison  and  Lee  Counties  but  not  more  than  four  at  a' 
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Melospisa  xnelodiaxnelodia.  Song  Sparrow. — Common  in  all  counties 
visited. 

Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  erythrophthalmus.  Towhee  oa  Chb- 
WINK. — This  brush-loving  bird  was  noted  only  in  Kenton  and  Boyd 
Counties. 

Cardinalis  cardinalis  cardinalis.  Cardinal. — Fairly  common  in 
eastern  Kentucky. 

Zamelodia  ludoiiciana.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. — One  only  May 
12,  1920,  Clark  Co. 

Passerina  cyanea.  Indigo  Bunting. — Noted  in  May  as  a  common 
bird. 

Spisa  americana.  Dickcissel. — The  only  bird  of  this  species  I  ever 
met  with  was  perched  on  a  low  hedge  bordering  a  pasture  in  the  Blue  Grass 
Region,  and  I  was  very  fortunate  in  having  an  intimate  study  of  him  at 
close  quarters.    May  13,  1920,  Clark  Co. 

Pinoiga  erythroxnelas.  Scarlet  Tanager. — A  male  in  fine  plumage, 
May  19,  1919,  Breathitt  Co.  Tanagers,  immature  or  female  were  also 
noted  at  times  but  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  whether  they  were  Scarlet  or 
Summer  Tanagers. 

Progne  subis  subis.  Purple  Martin. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the 
numbers  of  these  birds  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  especially  as  they  are  barely 
holding  their  own  in  two  small  colonies  in  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  where  I  am 
at  home. 

Hirundo  ezythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow. — ^Fairly  common  in  Green- 
up, Clark  and  Madison  Counties. 

Stalgidoptaryx  sarripennis.  Rough-winoed  Swallow. — A  few  noted 
in  May;  Madison,  Lee,  Johnson  and  Pike  Counties.  In  Johnson  Co.  they 
were  flying  in  and  out  of  nesting  holes  in  a  cliff  of  crumbling  stone  only  five 
or  six  feet  above  the  roadway  along  Paint  Creek. 

Boxnbycilla  cedoruxn.  Cedar  Waxwino. — Twenty-five  birds,  May 
12,  1920,  in  Clark  Co.  with  several  September  29, 1920.  in  Boyd  Co. 

Vireosylva  oliyacea.  Red-eted  Vireo. — In  the  wooded  hiUs  during 
May,  Johnson,  Pike,  Breathitt  and  Lee  Counties  with  one  record  only  in  the 
open  portion  in  Clark  Co. 

Vireosylva  gilva  gilva.  Warbling  Vireo. — One  on  May  13,  1919, 
Boyd  Co.  and  two  May  19,  1920,  Breathitt  Co. 

Lanivireo  flavifroxui.  Yellow-tmroated  Vireo. — ^Two  birds,  Kenton 
Co.,  May  10,  1920. 

Mniotilta  varia.  Black  and  White  Warbler. — May  12,  1920,  Chirk 
Co.,  May  20, 1920,  Lee  Co.  and  September  26, 1920,  Madison  Co.  One  bird 
at  a  time. 

Dendroica  aastiva  aestiva.  Yellow  Warbler. — A  few  in  May  in 
about  all  counties  visited. 

Dendroica  caerulascens  caerulascens.  Black-throated  Blue  War* 
BLER. — One  October  5,  1920,  Letcher  Co. 
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Mtstlk  Wasblks.— One  Septemiser  6,  19S0, 
M  jtdimn  C^ 

>iUraR}UiL  Wasblks.— M&7  11, 1920.  Chrk  Co. 
CiiBuisuT  lUDOO  Wabblcr. — fikeotiTa  Co., 
Mar  IQl  ISaO^  and  Madmm  Co..Mmj  14,  19!3>. 

IlHiAaica  €MtKmmm.    BAY-mMMAgnxD  Wmmmlmsl — September  29  and 
Ortobcr  I^  maO^Bogni  Co. 

BLAtx-roLL  WjkXBLMM^—^iaj  IJ,  190).  Clatk  Co. 
BLACXKrvsijur  Wasblks.— StCay  12  and  11.  1900, 
Claxk  Co. 

ItaiAriici^  lAnBB.    BlACKrnrafMTiP  Gszzar  Warblks. — Bcnrd  Ctk 
Ma7  12,  1M9l 

PkAXSiK  WABmLMR.—BaTd  Co.,  Maj  II,  I9I9i 

W ATZK-Tflxxnas.  — ^T wo 
31aj  19i  1900^  HEot&itt  Co. 

Ctoatfe^yii  tiickiB  WckHL    3iLumjisD  TcLLov-THBOiifi: — Weil  <&- 
tribcted  m  al  Ebrtom  Kentnekr,  vted  m  May. 

YBXX£Mr-«BaffEKi»  Ckat. — ia  Mar  and  Sep- 


HoooKD  WAJH.KS.— October  S.  1920,  LeCdier  Co. 
RBiia>cajKr. — Sofed  in.  aatmc    /ioaatigsi    wimtKd 


fx^m^§MTWi»ni 


€a 

Bfciiws  Tbl^bzx. — ht  Ma?  iieivQai  ia  dK  {ev«»l 
but  4Hir  nated  in.  i^  hdb  in.  Lee  Co..  Mar  20.  1920. 


hMt  diepieainvt 

iprice  A  naa^sfl  inflerfepBi&  near  t&e 

Co..  Ma?  3fu  HKT,  <xi«  «m  idm  ar^^  Ma?  £2;  1991. 

Wtacf. — JiMiKii  ia.  Ma?,  GewaivQ, 


Mai&Mii  ^.^tnatitat 


^n,  VSm  nark 
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Hylodchla  ustulata  swaixuioni.  Olivb-backed  Thbush. — May  19, 
1920,  among  the  hills  in  Breathitt  Co. 

Planasticus  mlgratorius  mlgratorius.  Robin. — ^A  common  bird 
May  8  to  23  and  September  23  to  26,  in  the  level  counties  but  three  only 
seen  about  the  town  of  Jackson,  Breathitt  Co.,  May  19, 1920,  and  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  hills 

Sialia  sialis  sialis.  Bluebird. — Several  noted  in  about  all  counties 
visited. 

Highland  Parky  Reservoir  Ave.^  Rochester^  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  BURROWING  OWL  FROM  COLOMBIA. 

BT  WITMER  STONE. 

In  a  collection  of  Colombian  birds  recently  received  by  the 
Academy  of  Natm*al  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  from  Mr.  M.  A. 
Carriker,  Jr.,  are  two  specimens  of  a  Burrowing  Owl  which  ap- 
pear to  represent  an  midescribed  form. 

They  are  nearest  geographically  to  Speoiyto  cunicularia  tolimae 
described  by  the  writer*  from  the  plains  of  Tolima,  but  curiously 
enough  while  that  form  b  the  darkest  Burrowing  Owl  that  I  have 
seen  from  South  America  the  present  is  among  the  lightest.  It 
may  be  described  as  follows: 

Speotyto  cunicularia  carrikeri  subsp.  nov. 

Type.  No.  73700  Coll.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philadelphia.  Pahnar,  Boyaca, 
Colombia.    April  24,  1917,  coll.  M.  A.  Carriker,  Jr. 

Description.  Resembles  almost  exactly  in  general  coloration  specimens 
of  S.  c.  hypogaeay  from  California,  and  similar  to  the  large  pale  birds  of 
southern  South  America,  but  it  is  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
small  dark  colored  S.  c.  tolimae  of  Colombia. 

The  outermost  tail  feathers  are  white  with  remains  of  foiu*  dusky  bars 
mainly  on  the  outer  web  and  reduced  to  a  mere  streak  in  the  case  of  the 
uppermost;  on  the  next  three  pairs  the  bars  are  broad  and  well  defined  on 
the  outer  web,  but  the  inner  web  is  largely  bufify  white,  the  distal  bars 
sometimes  partly  developed.  The  outer  feathers  are  equally  barred  on 
both  webs. 

This  bird  is  much  worn  and  the  light  spots  above  and  on  the  wings 
are  white. 

The  other  example  (No.  73699)  is  marked  as  a  female  and  is  distinctly 
tawny,  the  tail  more  heavily  barred  and  all  light  spots  on  tail,  wings  and 
back,  strongly  suffused  with  tawny.  There  is,  however,  in  neither  speci- 
men a  suggestion  of  the  almost  chocolate  brown  of  S.  c.  tolimae. 

The  t3rpe  measures  as  follows:  Wing  173  nun,  tail  78,  tarsus  46.  exposed 
culmen  (from  cere)  14. 


>  Stone.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phlla..  1899.  p.  304. 
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THnrrY-NINTH  STATED  MEETING  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGISTS'  UNION.* 

BT  T.  8.  PALMER. 

Tbe.  Tldcrtj-mnth  Ststed  Meeting  of  the  American  Omitholo- 
gisti'  Uaion  was  hdd  at  tbe  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
PliilnHtifciay  I^  N<yvember  7-10,  1921.  Hie  business  seMons 
CO  die  dposB^  di^  were  hdd  in  the  council  room  and  the  library 
and  the  pdbfir  imyiaw  oo  the  following  days  in  the  lecture  hall 
of  die  Vatinny.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended  and  with 
cnLFiiday  and  Saturday  occupied  the  entire  wedb 
.—The  total  attendance  at  Fdlows,  ^lemben,  Ass^ 
aid!  ^caioaei  was  about  125.  The  Fellows  present  numbered 
25  avi  ndorisd  lnp»  FauDBdersy  Charles  F.  Batcfadder  and  Dr.  A. 
K.  FidbcF;:  t&e-  Rccnred  Felows  were  represented  by  Dr^  W*  K* 
Fiahu  sad!  XswfaoU  Lawroaee  and  the  G)rre5pon£ng  FeOiyws  by 
Dr.  W.  L.  Ab&odi  aod  3&.  H.  Krhe  Swann;  the  Est  of  3fembflRi 
imlailiiH^ tflose Aettif at t&g meetmg cgptamerf 24 naaaes  (Seep. 
— }.  ^fcmnwy  t&ne  w&o^  attawiifrd  firom.  a  <fiitaare  were  Dr.  W.  K. 
ftnn.  Cafflfarim^  Dr.  T.  S.  Roberts  firom  Umnesocar  W.  E 
F,  JL  TagTmneCr  J-  H.  Fkmm^  and  fbyes  Llrtyri  finMn 
Caawfa,  ffl..  ISdot  Swann.  frouL  LondoOr  Fngfaniir  ami  mdiirferf 
in  lAie  Ihn:  of  gnescft  wibdb^  ICe:  and  Mr^.  Juiot^h  BSnnfet  ami  Iffiwi 
(if  (DKxerTQsn^.  SEoflaad. 

mai^ftitfK — The  &3C  day  was  dsvnted  to  twt^  lesffliuis 
of  Ac^CsnninI:atIfl:Iaa»auami2.LTp.  ou.  ameedngof  t^Feflitws 
at4]|u.tn4vaadaineeQn7(ifFeiIiiw9and]hCsnihfir!ia^  ou 

^jrcDsflgrdf  t&eConnciLDc:  F.  JL  Lucas,  at  his  riwa  nsfiuesc,  was 


■UBiB  tnB»  ttaK  ^BKlit  mnttms  bnid  in.  gtrilaitiSpliifc  ami  many  <tuautm 

staors  UL  iSflft  in  a.  miwttns  numoRiifiii 

or  Or.  ianiiiS  W.  WnofthonMi.  taie  ttmnctlsiii  if  cttir 

yttM:  iniii  ixsr  dw  aomtMnt  t»  dts  'ruaam  if  .%uituiffuf* 

iBrtiidliiit  4ft  Jkatbm,  ir  Sbaofor?.  ris  Outfit 

<lmwnrttnii  ftiuuuB  if  dia  urMsnm   "mwrt  msftmA 

at  tbm  SBainium.  .Uawlw^  flbcpirtlttiBi,      8fM» 'TTm»  .ktslt, 

Titt.  JETin.  {UK,  -9^01,     On  XfowiUHmw  -out  aHift  -if  ntM  -nflmtMra;  ituatiiiSiNr 

jHrt^  in  ttw  .iLwMiSwM  mw  tw  i<i>iipr 
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transferred  to  the  list  of  Retired  Fellows.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Brewster  Memorial  Medal  was  read  and  after 
full  consideration  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Robert  Ridgway  in 
recognition  of  his  work  on  the  '  Birds  ol  North  and  Middle  Amer- 
ica, '  volume  VIII  of  which  was  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  the 
most  meritorious  publication  on  the  birds  of  America  which  had 
appeared  during  the  past  two  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fellows  four  of  the  five  vacancies  were 
filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Glover  M.  Allen  of  Boston,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Bergtold  of  Denver,  Allan  Brooks  of  Okanagan  Landing,  B.  C, 
and  James  P.  Chapin  of  New  York 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fellows  and  Members  23  Fellows  and  16 
Members  were  present  Following  the  roll  call  and  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  was 
presented  showing  that  the  total  membership  was  about  1350. 
(For  details  see  p.  .  .  )  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  whidi 
had  been  verified  by  the  auditors  was  then  presented  and  showed  the 
finances  of  the  Union  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  number 
of  members  in  arrears  was  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
and  the  amount  of  unpaid  dues  was  the  smallest  in  the  history  of 
the  Union. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  re-election,  with  a  single 
exception,  of  the  officers  of  1921  as  follows:  President,  Witmer 
Stone;  Vice  presidents,  George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Jonathan  Dwight; 
Secretary,  T.  S.  Palmer;  Treasurer,  W.  L.  McAtee;  Members  erf 
the  Council,  A.  C.  Bent  (vice  F.  A.  Lucas  retired),  Ruthven  Deane, 
Joseph  Grinnell,  H.  C.  Oberholser,  W.  H.  Osgood,  Charles  W. 
Richmond,  and  T.  S.  Roberts. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Council  five  Honorary  Fellows,  14 
Corresponding  Fellows  and  250  Associates  were  duly  elected.  In 
the  election  of  5  Members,  Ohio  was  represented  by  S.  Prentiss 
Baldwin  and  George  L.  Fordyce;  lUinob  by  Dr.  Casey  A.  Wood; 
New  Jersey  by  Charles  H.  Rogers  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  F.  C.  Lincoln.  Fellows,  Honorary  Fellows  and  Members  are 
transferred  from  other  classes  while  Corresponding  Fellows  and 
Associates  being  elected  from  candidates  outside  the  Union  noAde 
the  actual  increase  in  membership  264,  one  of  the  largest  on 
record.    As  a  result  of  the  election  there  is  no  vacancy  in  the  list 
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of  HcHiorary  Fdlows,  a  condition  which  has  not  pre\'ioiisly  existed 
since  1890,  the  dass  of  Fellows  contains  only  a  single  vacancy, 
while  there  are  6  vacancies  among  the  Corresponding  Fellows  and 

8  in  the  dass  of  Members. 

The  Ccxnmittee  on  Biography  and  Bibliography  through  its 
dhairman.  Dr.  Palmer,  presented  a  brief  report  showing  progress 
in  vaiious  lines  ci  woA  during  the  year.  A  bibliographical  in- 
vesdgaticMi  of  more  than  cmlinary  interest  has  been  undertaken  as 
a  result  d  an  inquiry-  from  Lend  Rothsdiild  regarding  the  original 
1848  editicMi  ci  the  repcHt  by  Titian  Peale  on  the  Ornithology  ct 
the  Wilkes  Explcxing  Expedition.  Of  this  cdebrated  work  only 
100  oc^iies  were  published  and  of  these  only  afew  have  been  located 
in  the  United  States  and  three  abroad.  Hirough  the  cooperatioo 
of  Mr.  Harry  Harris  a  biographical  index  ci  'The  lUs'  covering 
the  60  vohimes  ci  the  first  ten  series  has  been  prepared  and  two 
allies  in  manuscript  are  in  the  hands  ci  the  Secretar>\  By  means 
of  this  index  it  is  possiUe  to  refer  to  any  note  in  'The  Ibis'  which 
rontaJTW  biognphical  matter  or  niiich  throws  li^t  on  the  acti\ities 
of  field  coDectofs.  Tlie  main  efforts  of  the  committee  have  been 
derated  to  the  prepamtioo  of  the  new  'Ten  Year  Index  of  The  Auk«' 
a  woriL  which  is  in  the  hands  ci  a  speoal  Auk  Index  Committee  of 
di^t  members.  Tluxmgh  the  cooperatioo  of  the  Biological  Sur\'e>' 
the  material  covering  these  volumes  in  the  files  of  that  offioe  has 
been  utfltaed  ms  a  basis.  Tlie  slips  oootaining  the  entries  for  each 
vobme  have  been  distributed  to  the  members,  independently 
chedced  and  corrected,  and  most  of  tltem  returned.  \^lien  all  of 
this  material  has  been  cfaedbed  it  wiD  be  arranged  in  a  sin^ 
alphahft  and  put  in  shape  for  publication. 

ReBolntians  were  adopted  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Union 
to  tiie  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Zoological  Society  of 
fliiUdpirhia,  the  Delaware  VaDe^^'  Omithologpkail  Club,  and  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Y.  Jeanes  of  Fhiladdii^iia  for  the  kian  of  a  series  of 
oriigiDa]  Andnbon  paintings  for  exhibition  at  the  meetings. 

PwtUe  meetingu, — Tbtt  meetings  devoted  to  the  presentation  and 
diarmwinn  of  waentific  papers  oeciQHed  the  three  da^'s,  November  8, 

9  and  10,  from  10  a.  bl  to  5  p  ju.  with  an  hour  or  more  of  inter- 
miwinn  for  hmchecm  wiiich  was  Ber\*ed  each  day  in  the  library'  of 
lint  AaAaay.    Tbe  meeting  on  Tuesday  opened  with  an  address 


of  welcome  by  Preaident  John  Ciidwalader  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  who  referred  to  Philadelphia  and  the  Academy 
as  a  center  of  early  scientific  work.  A  brief  response  on  behalf  of 
the  Union  was  made  by  the  President,  Dr.  Witmer  Stone.  The 
program  included  41  papers  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  relating 
mainly  to  American  binis,  including  their  distribution,  migration, 
life  history  and  nomenclature.  An  interesting  contribution  re- 
lating to  Old  World  birds  was  presented  in  motion  pictures  by  Mx.^ 
Adolph  Burdet  showing  the  life  history  of  birds  on  some  of 
reservations  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 

The  contributions  of  chief  interest  were  a  number  of  pap«s  on 
the  birds  of  the  Neotropical  region,  reports  on  recent  work  in  band- 
ing bin's,  and  the  discussion  of  vernacular  names  and  problems  of 
field  identification.  R.  N.  Davis*  illustrated  account  of  'Bird 
Collecting  in  Panama,'  Chapman's  'Distribution  of  Bird  Life  in 
Ecuador,'  Mrs.  Reichenberger's  'Remarks  on  the  Avifauna  of 
Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,'  and  Wetmore's  'Bird  Life  of  the  Chaco' 
presented  a  series  of  pictures  of  birds  of  widely  separated  areas 
from  Panama  to  Patagonia,  Murphy's  accounts  of  the  condor, 
frigate  bird  and  penguins,  Miller's  remarks  on  the  Ramphocaenidae 
and  Griscom's  discussion  on  the  House  Wrens  of  South  America 
directed  attention  to  groups  of  special  interest.  Regional  papers 
dealing  with  North  America  included  Stuart's  'Breeding  Birds  of 
the  Saskatchewan,'  Street's  "Water  Birds  of  the  New  Jersey  Coast,' 
Harper's  'Birds  of  the  Okefinokee  Swamp'  and  Pennock's  'Habits 
of  the  Florida  Burrowing  Owl.' 

The  Reports  of  Lincoln  and  Baldwin  presented  summaries 
recent  work  in  banding  birds  and  brought  out  some  of  the  possibiH^' 
tics  in  this  field  of  observation.  Baldwin  found  in  banding  Towhees 
at  Thomasvillc,  Ga,,  that  the  colors  of  the  eyes  grade  so  imper- 
ceptibly from  red  through  yellow  to  white  that  no  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  e:ttremes  could  be  drawn.  His  remarks 
on  the  mating  of  the  House  Wren  and  his  conclusions  that  these 
birds  normally  remain  mated  for  a  period  of  only  six  weeks  led  to  a 
general  discussion  on  the  subject  of  mating. 

Nomenclature    received    perhaps    less    attention    than    usi 
Oberholser  exhibited  the  first  part  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
Check  List  of  African  birds  prepared  by  W.  L.  Sclater  as  one 
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the  parts  of  die  ^]rsleiiui  Aviimi,'  and  m  list  of  names  of  Australian 
birds  to  be  sobinitted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Austra* 
lasian  Oniithnlngist^s  Umoo.  Rogers  in  presenting  some  'Sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  Ycmacolar  Names^' advocated  the  same  designa- 
tion for  die  same  species  in  America  and  England,  the  suppres- 
saon  of  pcdantie  names  and  questioned  the  utiBtj  of  snbspecifie 
names  in  iniiai'ular  terminologjr.  The  general  ditrninon  wfaicfa 
followed  was  ammnrd  iq>  b^r  the  President  who  called  attention 
to  the  CKt  that  cnmrnon  names  cannot  be  cstabKdied  unlemtfaey 

lames  afaonid  be  simpBfied,  and  when 
dwignation  h  mrtdlMt  the  name  winch  has 
the  most  nmge  in  Eteratnre  ahoidd  be  die  one  adopted. 

The  losses  Ihna^h  deadi  which  the  Union  had  nstained  during 
the  jear  were  the  occasion  for  an  mwHnaf  number  of  memorial 
ONpnd  rvriewed  the  Efe  and  woriiL  of  Charks  B.  CoTf ; 
a  trftnte  to  I>r.  J.  A.  Alen,  hb  devmion  to  seientifie 
hii  kng  serrice  in  fcchaV  of  the  Union;  and  Richmond 
iueiMcd  a  anmiaisl  on  naknm  ndmcr  which,  however,  was  only 
rcndbftitleL  Bbpaphical  dfietchcs  of  Edwm  Carter  of  0)Wado 
WSam  A.  Werner  of  Piiiiijli  ■wiii,  twi»  Etde  known  natantl- 

were  pBCKsnied  h^  F,  C.  lincnla  and 
Begar. 

wese-  <Bi9k^«l   tO'  ihuCBSKte'  «rven 

€iccH|ned  the  gvoiter  pofft  of  trw«^  aftfsrai>Sf«^ 

senned  IBO  Ao^r  not  onAf  nuniT'  onpiwtaain  4eCa3b  as  tfar  fk 

of  Innk  buflT  new  wai7<«i  ns  wiiA  tAm  fi^rm.  of  ShntratCnw. 

ggnirfyrf<MTHiBfiidiBgy^ 

MobH  of  the  mvhmk'id  pupcn  w«ic  jftvusoTAtti  ac  c&e-  «war»a<  iw^ 

jfDvmA  of  ^fowiaatitit  ot&gncst.    Bf 
annci  atoBifpuui  <m  liut  pmgmoL  tmuf-  wan 


wiA  kng  aenms  m  waa  iwaesuej  t^  matt  iaU  a  <£wkii;  pasporf 


L. — T&ar  vmmt  jpK&eeniip^  <if  i:&ft  Unmii:     awJbaAtti 
m  tAie  Sbiaej  <if  t&c  Jkfiufem.T'  if  Smniw^  <«. 
TuEsd^r  g^MHuui^  t&e  aomnd!  'fimicr  as:  *nF&e  tUw0mir^Sxf  aa,  W^ut- 
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At  the  Tuesday  evening  meeting  a  number  of  early  unpublished 
drawings  of  Audubon,  loaned  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Joseph  Y. 
Jeanes,  and  some  of  the  historic  manuscripts  and  rarer  illustrated 
works  on  birds  belonging  to  the  Academy  were  placed  on  exhiUtion 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members.  The  entertainment  at  the  annual 
dinner  was  furnished  by  members  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornitholo- 
gical Club  and  after  dinner  speaking  began  with  remarks  by 
Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  and  some  ornithological  reminiscences  by  Dr. 
Spencer  Trotter.  The  company  wao  then  entertained  by  the 
entrance  of  Alexander  Wilson  followed  by  John  James  Audubon 
and  C.  S.  Rafinesque,  each  of  whom  clad  in  characteristic  costume 
commented  in  turn  on  the  progress  in  ornithology  and  the  changes 
which  had  occurred  since  the  days  when  they  were  active.  At  the 
meeting  on  Friday  the  members  of  the  Union  were  guests  of  the 
Zoological  Society  at  luncheon  and  a  record  was  made  of  the  visit 
to  the  Philadelphia  Zoological  Gardens  by  the  first  moving  picture 
ever  taken  of  the  members.  Rain  on  Saturday  interfered  some- 
what with  the  outing  to  the  Pine  Barrens  but  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favorable weather  a  party  of  about  30  made  the  trip  and  were 
rewarded  by  seeing  a  number  of  characteristic  autumn  birds. 

Results. — ^The  tangible  results  of  the  business  meetings  included 
the  first  public  award  by  the  Union  of  a  medal  for  meritorious 
scientific  work  in  ornithology  and  a  definite  authorization  of  the 
new  'Ten  Year  Index  of  The  Auk.'  The  results  of  the  scientific 
meetings  crystallize  slowly  and  are  more  difficult  to  summarize. 
Data  already  obtained  through  banding  birds  indicate  that  some 
ideas  now  prevalent  in  regard  to  migration  and  mating  require 
revision  and  a  study  of  some  of  the  films  demonstrated  the  value 
of  the  moving  picture  camera  in  correcting  certain  erroneous  ideas 
as  to  movements  or  fuifctions  of  the 'feet  or  bill,  particularly  in 
woodpeckers  and  other  species.  Attention  was  called  to  the  possi- 
bility of  distinguishing  the  sex  of  birds  in  the  field  by  habits  and  ac- 
tion even  in  such  species  as  the  House  Wren  in  which  distinguishing 
sex  markings  of  the  plumage  are  absent.  Most  important  of  all 
was  the  demonstration  in  several  of  the  papers  of  the  necessity  of 
adopting  modern  methods  and  focusing  every  available  source  of 
information  and  mechanical  device  on  the  problem  in  hand  whether 
it  be  a  question  of  migration,  distribution  or  the  revision  of  a  group. 
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Tlianks  to  the  efficiency  of  the  local  Committee  of  Arrangements 
the  Philadelfjiia  meeting  was  pronoimced  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful meetings  of  recent  years  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  Election 
Day,  high  railroad  rates  and  imfavorable  weather  for  the  excursion 
which  prevented  the  attendance  of  several  members. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Field  Museum, 
Chicago,  in  October  1922.  This  will  be  the  first  meeting  in  the 
lifiddle  West  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  bringing 
together  many  members  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  who  have  been 
unable  to  attend  the  meetings  in  the  East. 

PROGRAM. 

(Pi^iefB  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  presented  at  the 
meetings.  Those  mariced  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.) 


1.  In  Memofiam — Chabubs  Babhzt  Cost.    W.  H.  Osoooo,  Chicagr>, 

DL  (45  min.). 

2.  ^Obaerratioiis  on  8<»ne  Water  Krds  of  the  New  Jefsey  Coast.    J. 

FuBTCHEa  8tkeet,  Beveriy,  N,  J.  (15  nun.). 

3.  PaintingH  showing  the  MetalEe  (Mctn  of   Birds.    FsAjra  Boqtd, 

Warfiingtnn,  D.  C.  (5  min. ;, 

4.  Notes  on  the  Habits  and  Sex  Plumage  of  the  Florida  Burrowing  Owl. 

C.  J.  PasBOCX,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.  (15  minj, 

5.  ^Bkids  of  the  Okefinokee  Swamp,  Georgia.    FaAjrcis  ILiarKa,  lUuuat, 

X.T.  (20miii.). 
6l  ^Otk  Sooie  of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  the  Sankatehewaa.    Geo,  H. 

9r%JAMi,  3b>,  Philadeiphia,  Pa.  (20  win.). 
7.  *Notes  on  Edwin  Carter,  a  prominent  Xaturaliiit  of  Colorado.    ?.  C. 

Lisoour,  Waahingfton,  D.  C.  (10  min.;. 
8L  IW  HHd  life  Sdiool  at  MeCre^Dr,  Iowa.    (JvmoE,  Bmnrr ,  Ir/wa 

City  la.    Pkeaeated  by  Haxst  C.  OmEtawMJOOL  ^15  mm.;. 
fL  "BU  life  of  the  Chaeo.    Aixzjumsa  WcnfouE,  WmAmicUMf  t).  C. 

(aOaiia-). 
Kt  ^BMriiliitiaain  Pkaama.    R.  X,  Datir,  Seraat^,  Fa.  (4f0  vm».). 
IL  lie  Jiadean  Candor  as  a  OMwCal  BirL    Rrjnnrr  CciMAjr  Mranrr. 

ClOa-a.). 
I2L  lie  SlaUn  «f  Cory's  Aearwater,    Riwnrr  CcMRVAjr  McaMrr, 

(15Mn.j. 
IX  lie  niitiiiiian  of  Bbfi-Iife  ia  Eeoador.    FaAjra  M.  Cik4#W4». 
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Wednesday  Morning. 

14.  Progress  in  Bird  Banding.    F.  C.  Lincoln,  Washington,  D.  C.  (20  min.). 

15.  Bird  Banding  Notes  of  1921.    -S.  Prentiss  Baldwin,  Cleveland, 

Ohio.  (30  min.). 

16.  In  Memoriam — Joel  Asaph  Allen.    Frank  M.  Chapman,  New  York. 

(45  min.). 

17.  The  Problem  of  Field  Identification.    Ludlow  Griscom,  New  York. 

(20  min.). 

« 

Wednesday  Afternoon — Nos.  19-22,  MonoN  Pictures. 

18.  *An  Appreciation  of  William  A.  Werner,  a  little  known  Pennsylvania 

Naturalist.    H.  Severn  Reoar,  Norristown,  Pa.  (15  min.). 

19.  A  New  Use  for  Motion  Pictures  of  Birds.    Arthur  A.  Allen,  Ithaca, 

N.Y.  (40min.). 

20.  Bird  Life  in  Holland.    Adolph  Burdet,  Overveen,  Holland.  (40  min.). 

21 .  Studies  of  Some  Familiar  Birds  in  Motion  Pictures.    Thos.  S.  Roberts, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  (40  min.). 

22.  Views  of  Western  Bird  Life,  by  Wm.  L.  Finley.    Presented  by  T. 

Gilbert  Pearson,  New  York.  (20  min.). 

Thursday. 

23.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Avifauna  of  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil.    Mrs.  Elsie 

M.  B.  Reichenberger,  New  York.  (20  min.). 

24.  The  Classification  of  the  Woodpeckers  and  their  Allies.    W.  De  W. 

Miller,  New  York.  (30  min.). 

25.  The  Distribution  of  the  House  Wrens  of  the    Genus    Troglodytes. 

Frank  M.  Chapman  and  Ludlow  Griscom,  New  York.    Presented 
by  Mr.  Griscom.  (20  min.). 

26.  (a)  A  New  Family  of  Neotropical  Birds,  the  Ramphocaenidae.  (10  min.). 
*(b)  A  Suggestion  as  to  the  Origin  of  Diastataxy.    W.  DbW.  Miller, 

New  York.  (10  min.). 

27.  Yellowleg  Skeletons.    Illustrated  by  Chart.    J.  T.  Nichols,  New 

York.  (15  min.). 

28.  Check  Lists  Abroad.    Harry  C.  Oberhouser,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(15  min.). 

29.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  Vernacular  Names.    Charles  H.  Rogers, 

Princeton,  N.  J.  (20  min.). 

30.  Greetings  from  England.    H.  Kirke  Swann,  London.  ((5  min.). 

31.  ^Experience  in  Bringing  up  a  Family  of  Bluebirds.    Miss  M.  W. 

Daley,  Sleighton  Farm,  Pa.  (15  min.). 

32.  Distributional  Notes  on  American  Water  Birds.    Motion  Pictures 

and  other  Illustrations.    Robert  Cushman  Murpht.  (40  min.). 

33.  Motion  Pictures  illustrating  the  Home  Life  of  Some  Pennsylvania 

Birds.    Ernest  Courts,  Buck  Hill,  Pa.  (45  min.). 
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M.  Bird  life  in  American  Zoological  Gardens.  Illustrated  by  Motion 
Pictures.    Arthub  H.  Fisher,  Washington  D.  C.  (45  min.). 

36.  Ten  Summers'  Observations  of  Birds  near  Slide  Mountain  in  the 
Catskills.  Miss  M.  W.  Dalet,  Sleighton  Farm,  Pa.  (Read  by 
title.) 

36.  In  Memoriam — ^William  Palmer.    Chas.  W.  Richmond,  Washington, 

D.  C.     Presented  by  Harbt  C.  Obebholser.     (Read  by  title.) 

37.  Identifying  the  Ducks  of  the  Eastern  United  States  at  long  range. 

Lttdlow  Griscom,  New  York.     (Read  by  title. ) 
38  ^IMscontinuuous  Distribution  as  illustrated  by  the  Species  of  the  Genus 
Digloesa.    Frank  M.  Chafican,  New  York.     (Read  by  title.) 

39.  Our  En^h  Nomenclature.    A.  D.  DuBois,  Springfield,  111.    (Read 

by  title.) 

40.  Some  Observations  on  the  Coast  of  Brazil.    Geo.  W.  Field,  Washing- 

ton, D.  C.     (Read  by  title.) 

41.  ^Notes  on  Nesting  Habits  of  Some  Massachusetts  Duck  Hawks. 

S.  Waldo  Bailet,  Pittsfield,  Mass.     (Read  by  title.) 

Fellows  and  Members  Present. 

Fellows— Outram  Bangs,  W.  B.  Barrows,  C.  F.  Batchelder,  A.  C. 
Bent,  F.  M.  Chapman,  Jonathan  Dwight,  A.  K.  Fisher,  Geo.  B.  Grinnell, 
J.  H.  Fleming,  E.  H.  Forbush,  L.  A.  Fuertes,  W.  L.  McAtee,  W.  DeW. 
Miller,  R.  C.  Murphy,  H.  C.  Oberholser,  W.  H.  Osgood,  T.  S.  Palmer,  C.  W. 
llichmond,  T.  S.  Roberts,  John  H.  Sage,  W.  E.  Saimders,  Witmer  Stone, 
P.  A.  Tavemer,  W.  E.  C.  Todd,  Alexander  Wetmore—Total  25. 

Retired  Fellows— W.  K.  Fisher,  N.  T.  Lawrence. 

Corresponding  Fellows — W.  L.  Abbott,  H.  Kirke  Swann. 

Meurers — ^A.  A.  Allen,  Vernon  BaUey,  Mrs  Vernon  Bailey,  W.  L. 
Baily,  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin,  Thomas  Barbour,  Frank  Bond,  F.  L.  Bums, 
E.  A.  Goldman,  Ludlow  Griscom,  Francis  Harper,  A.  H.  Howell,  F.  C. 
Lincoln,  G.  S.  Morris,  J.  T.  Nichols,  T.  G.  Pearson,  C.  J.  Pennock,  J.  L. 
Peters,  J.  C.  Phillips,  S.  N.  Rhoads,  C.  H.  Rogers,  B.  H.  Swales,  C.  W. 
Townsend,  Spencer  Trotter. — ^Total  24. 

Election  of  Fellows,  Members,  and  Associates. 
Fellows: 
Dr.  Glover  Morrill  Allen,  234  Berkeley  St.,  Boston  Mass. 
Dr.  William  Harry  Bergtold,  1159  Race  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Allan  Ctril  Brooks,  Okanagan  Landing,  B.  C. 
James  Paul  Chapin,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York  City. 

Honorary  Fellows: 
Archibald  James  Campbell,  ''Bulgaroo,''  Broughton  Road,  Surrey 

Hills,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Dr.  William  Eagle  Clarke,  Royal  Scottish  Museum,    Edinburgh, 

Scotland. 
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Rev.  Francis  Charles  Robert  Jourdain,  Appleton  Rectory,  Abingdon 

Berks,  England. 
John  Henry  Gurney,  Keswick  Hall,  Norwich,  England. 
Nagamichi  Kuroda,  Fukuyoshi  Cho,  Akasaka,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Corresponding    Fellows: 
Wilfrid  Backhouse  Alexander,  Inst.  Science  and  Industry,  William 

St.,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia. 
Thomas    Carter,    Wensleydale,    Mulgrave    Road,    Sutton,    Surrey, 

England. 
Abel  Chapman,  care  Zoological  Society,  Regents  Park,  London,  N.  W. 

8,  England. 
Tadeusz  Chrostowski,  Nacedova  Museum,  Przyodniese,  Krakowski- 

Przedmiescie  26-28,  Warsaw  1,  Poland. 
Henry  John  Elwes,  Colesbome,  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire,  En^^and. 
Dr.  Alessandro  Ghigi,  R.  University,  Bologna,  Italy. 
John  David  Digues  La  Touche,  The  Lodge,  Glendalough   County 

Wexford,  Ireland. 
George  Edward  Lodge,  Hawkhouse,  Park  Road,  Camberley,  Surrey, 

England. 
Hermano  Apounar  Maria,  Instituto  de  la  Salle,  Bogota,  Colombia. 
Arthur  Herbert  Evelyn  Mattingly,  Custom  House,  Melbourne, 

Victoria,  Australia. 
Col.   Richard  Meinektzuagen,  63  Bedford  Gardens,  Kensington,- 

W.  S.,  London,  England. 
Dr.  Alipio  de  Miranda  Ribeiro,  Therigopolis,  Estado  de  Rio  Janeiro, 

Brazil. 
Dr.  Victor  Gurnet  Logan  Van  Someren,  care  Medical  Dept.,  Box 

140,  Nairobi,  Brit.  East  Africa. 
Hugh  Whistler,  care  King,  King  A  Co.,  Bombay,  India. 

Members: 
Samuel  Prentiss  Baldwin,  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
George  Lincoln  Fordyce,  40  Lincoln  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Frederick  Charles  Lincoln,  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
^  Charles  Henry  Rogers,  Nassau  Inn,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
>  Dr.  Casey  Albert  Wood,  7  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Associates: 

The  list  of  Associates  contains  250  candidates.  These  names  are 
omitted  here  to  save  space  as  they  will  appear  in  the  annual  Directory  of 
Members  in  'The  Auk'  for  April. 

^  Life  members. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

BT  T.  8.  PALMER. 

In  spite  of  sericNis  handicaps  inevitable  in  a  period  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  reconstmcticm  such  as  that  through  which  we  are  now  pass- 
ing,  the  year  1921  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history' 
of  the  Union.  Tlie  membership  is  larger  than  ever  before  and 
losses  throng  resignation  and  delinquency  have  been  small.  Tlie 
net  gain  after  deducting  all  losses  on  account  of  death,  resignation, 
ddinquency  and  failure  to  qualify  was  209  members.  We  have 
been  in  ovrespondence  with  organizations  and  ornithologists  in 
other  lands  and  are  keeping  in  touch  with  such  projects  as  the 
'Systema  Avium'  undertaken  by  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union 
and  the  new  'Check  List  of  Birds'  of  Australia  which  is  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Royal  Australasian  Ornithologists'  Union.  Work 
has  been  begun  oa  a  new  decennial  index  of  llie  Auk'  and  for  the 
first  time  the  Unicm  is  in  a  position  to  award  a  medal  for  meritori- 
ous work  on  American  birds. 

Mewibership. — ^Tlie  present  membership  of  the  Union  is  approxi- 
mately 1350  with  at  least  one  refMesentative  in  every  State  except 
^Cssiasii^;  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Phillipines;  six  ProA-inces  of 
Canada  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  In  November  1920 
the  total  membership  was  1142.  Tlie  distribution  in  each  year 
is  shown  by  the  following  statement: 


pnnittng 

Fellows       Members      AModatei    ToUl 

1921      46  4  20  80  91  1110  1351 

1920      49  3  19  75  86  910  1142 

Tlie  gain  daring  the  year  comprised  the  election  of  13  Corres- 
poncfing  ¥dkfW5  and  306  Associates  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
but  diis  apparent  increase  of  319  was  offset  by  the  loss  of  more  than 
100  membcfs,  indiiding  19  by  death,  19  by  resignation,  30  by 
£uhne  to  qoaGfy  and  42  by  delinquency.  The  deaths,  counting 
5  wfcidi  occaned  in  piwious  years,  bat  news  of  wfaidi  was  ddayed 
indnded  tkm  of  3  Fdknni,  1  Honorary  Fellow,  6  Corresponding 
FeBows  ami  9  AsaociBtes. 
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The  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  life  members  has  made  some 
progress  but  not  as  much  as  was  anticipated  and  has  been  offset 
by  the  loss  through  death  of  1  life  Fellow  and  1  life  Associate.  Hie 
Union  has  nearly  50  life  members  including  5  Fellows,  7  Members 
and  more  than  30  Associates.  The  foreign  membership  includes 
20  Honorary  Fellows  and  SO  Corresponding  Fellows.  During 
the  year  special  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  information  regarding 
several  Corresponding  Fellows  who  had  not  been  heard  from  for 
some  time.  After  considerable  correspondence  extending  over  a 
period  of  many  months  information  was  finally  obtained  from 
Russia  regarding  some  of  our  Fellows  in  that  coimtry  who  had  been 
out  of  reach  of  commimication  since  the  war,  with  the  result  that 
deaths  were  reported  of  Sergius  N.  Alpheraky,  and  Dr.  Valentin 
L.  Bianchi,  both  of  Petrograd.  Through  the  kind  offices  of  the 
Greek  Legation  in  Washington  news  was  also  obtained  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Theobald  J.  Kruper  of  Athens,  Greece. 

Service, — In  addition  to  answering  a  large  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous inquiries  and  requests  of  various  kinds,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  assist  members  and  public  libraries  in  completing  sets  of 
'The  Auk'  and  in  furnishing  full  names  and  biographical  data 
regarding  members  or  other  ornithologists. 

The  Journal, — The  total  number  of  complete  sets  of  'The  Auk' 
now  known  is  185  of  which  76  are  in  public  libraries  and  109  in 
private  ownership.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  total  can  be 
very  greatly  increased.  Several  owners  of  complete  sets  have  died 
recently  and  their  sets  have  changed  hands  or  have  become  dis- 
persed. At  present  there  are  at  least  6  complete  sets  (only  one  of 
which  belongs  to  the  Union)  and  several  incomplete  sets  on  the 
market. 

Objects  of  the  Union, — Recently  some  study  has  been  given  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  objects  of  the  Union  as  set  forth  in  the  certifi- 
cate of  incorporation.    These  are  briefly  stated  as : 

1.  The  advancement  of  the  members  in  ornithological  science; 

2.  Publication  of  a  journal  of  ornithology; 

3.  Acquisition  of  a  library; 

4.  Care  and  collection  of  materials  relating  to  the  above  objects. 
The  Union  has  thus  far  confined  its  energies  to  the  first  two 

objects  and  has  made  no  effort  to  acquire  a  library  or  a  collection. 
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The  progress  of  its  journal,  'The  Auk',  has  been  reported  from  time 
to  time  and  the  details  regarding  the  volume  for  the  present  year 
have  been  given  by  the  editor. 

The  'advancement  of  the  members  in  ornithological  science' 
offers  a  problem  which  may  well  command  the  serious  thought 
and  best  energies  of  the  Union.  With  the  present  high  cost  of 
paper  and  printing  it  may  be  questioned  whether  anything  will  do 
more  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  membership  than  to  provide 
a  medium  of  publication  with  reasonable  promptness  for  investiga- 
tions of  the  members.  Aside  from  the  larger  special  books  and 
reports  and  the  publications  of  the  larger  museums,  most  of  the 
shorter  papers  and  notes  on  birds  now  appear  in  periodical  litera- 
ture. During  the  year  1920  the  number  of  octavo  p&ges  of  leading 
American  ornithological  journals  was  1682,  distributed  as  follows: 
Auk  677;  Bird  Lore  428;  Cassinia  55;  Condor  218;  Oologist  146; 
and  Wilson  Bulletin  158. 

An  increase  of  300  pages  would  go  far  toward  relieving  the  press- 
ure for  the  publication  of  most  of  the  shorter  contributions  now 
awaiting  printing,  or  if  'The  Auk'  could  be  increased  by  even  100 
pages  it  would  provide  a  medium  for  many  of  these  papers.  The 
printing  of  State  lists  presents  a  more  difficult  problem  but  in  spite 
of  high  prices  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  has  successfully 
issued  an  excellent  list  of  the  Birds  of  Montana,  the  Geological 
an  d  Natural  History  Survey  of  South  Dakota  has  recently  published 
a  paper  on  the  birds  of  that  State;  the  Birds  of  California  by  W.  L. 
Dawson  is  now  appearing  in  parts,  and  a  report  on  the  Birds  of 
Alabama  is  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Biological  Survey. 
Hiere  are  now  in  manuscript  awaiting  printing,  reports  on  the 
birds  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  and  in  the  near  futiu^  manuscript 
lists  of  birds  of  several  other  States  will  doubtless  be  ready  for 
publication.  No  comprehensive  lists  of  the  birds  of  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma  or 
Tennessee  have  thus  far  appeared,  while  the  lists  for  Idaho, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania  and  Utah 
were  published  more  than  20  years  ago  and  require  revision  in  the 
light  of  modem  methods  and  present  information. 

Many  years  ago  the  Union  established  the  nucleus  of  a  research 
fund  the  income  of  which  was  not  to  become  available  until  the 
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principal  reached  the  sum  of  $5000.  This  limit  has  not  as  yet  been 
attained  but  it  is  highly  desirable  that  during  the  coming  year,  if 
possible,  contributions  be  made  to  this  fimd  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
requisite  amoimt  and  thus  make  available  for  current  needs  an 
income  amounting  to  $250  annually  or  $500  biennially.  Only 
recently  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  a  valuable  piece  of  research 
work  has  been  lost  through  lack  of  a  small  sum  which  might  have 
been  provided  had  the  income  of  this  fimd  been  available. 

Actinties  of  Members  Abroad, — ^During  the  past  year  two  of  our 
members  who  have  been  residing  abroad,  Zinmier  in  British  Papua 
and  N.  Gist  Gee  in  China,  and  Beebe,  Field,  Peters  and  Wetmore 
who  have  been  in  South  America,  have  returned  home.  Bullock 
has  spent  some  time  in  Argentina,  Beck  is  still  collecting  in  the 
South  Pacific,  Cherrie  has  been  at  work  in  Ecuador,  Raven  has 
recently  imdertaken  work  in  Australia,  and  Dr.  Casey  A.  Wood 
has  sailed  for  Barbados.  One  of  the  Corresponding  Fellows,  M. 
J.  Delacoiu:  left  for  the  West  Indies  and  Venezuela  in  Septemb^ , 
last  summer  Rev.  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain  headed  an  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  University  of  Oxford  to  Spitzbergen,  and  in  Africa  Geo. 
L.  Bates  has  been  conducting  explorations  in  northern  Cameroon 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Chah. 

DECEASED  MEMBERS,  1920-1921 

Joel  Asaph  Allen/  Founder  and  first  President,  aged  83,  died  at  Cornwall 

on  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  August  29, 1921. 
Charles  Barney  Cort,*  Fellow,  died  in  his  65th  year  at  Ashland,  Wis., 

July  29,  1921. 
WiLLLA-M  Palmer,'  Fellow,  died  in  his  65th  year  in  New  York  City, 

April  8,  1921. 
Alphonse  Joseph  Charles  Dubois,    Honorary  Fellow,  aged  82,  died  at 

Coxyde  sur  Mer,  Belgium,  June  1, 1921. 
Sergius  Nickolaevich  Alpherakt,^  Corresponding  Fellow,  aged  68, 

died  at  Petrograd,  Russia  in  1918. 
Valentin  Lvovich  Bianchi,*  Corresponding  Fellow,  died  in  his  63rd 

year  at  Petrograd,  Russia,  Jan.  10, 1920. 

1  For  obituary  notice,  see  Auk.  XXXYIII.  pp.  490^92. 

« see  Auk,  XXXVIII,  pp.  492-493. 

see  Auk,  XXXVIII,  pp.  493--i94. 

« see  Auk,  XXXVIII.  p.  496 

• see  Auk,  XXXVIII.  pp.  497-498. 
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Henrt  Wemtss  Feilden,^  Corresponding  Fellow,  died  in  his  83d  jrear 

at  Burwash,  En^^d,  June  18, 1921. 
Theobald  Johannes  Kbuper,  Corresponding  Fellow,  died  in  his  92d 

year  at  Athens,  Greece,  March  23, 1921. 
Fbederick  Hebschel  Waterhouse,'      Corresponding  Fellow,  died  in 

his  74th  year  in  London,  England,  March  12, 1919. 
Mbs.  W.  H.  Barbowb,  Associate,  (elected  in  Nov.  1920),  died  at  Pittsfield, 

Mass.,  in  January,  1921. 
WiLLiAif  James  BENNirrrs,*  Associate,  aged  55,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sept.  13,  1920 
8tewab]>80N  Bbown,^  Associate,  died  in  his  54th  year  in  Germantown, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mar.ch  14  1921. 
Dudley  Bowditch  Fat,  Associate,  aged  61,  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb. 

7, 1921. 
WiLLLkif  Henbt  Fox,    Associate,  aged  64,  died  at  Washington,    D.  C, 

Nov.  3,  1921. 
Nathaniel  Atwood  Francis,  Associate,  died  in  his  63d  year  at  Brookline, 

Mass.,  June  10, 1921. 
James  Clarence  Quiggle,  Associate,  aged  69,  died  at  Washington, 

D.C.,  June  21, 1921. 
Frederic  Schenck,  Associate,  died  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  Feb.  29, 1920. 
Mrs.  Cecil  Stewart,  Associate,  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  early  in  the 

summer  of  1921. 


GSNERAL  NOTES. 

The  Kittiwake  in  Florida.— I  shot  a  Kittiwake,  {Rissa  tridactyla  trir 
dactyla)  on  the  beach  at  Jupiter  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida  on  January 
24,  1921. 

The  feathers  of  the  lower  surface  were  very  heavily  coated  with  crude 
oil  but  as  the  bird  was  in  fair  condition  the  accident  must  have  been  of  re- 
cent occurrence. 

When  first  observed  it  was  sitting  among  some  Herring  Gulls  near  high 
water  mark,  as  it  rose  I  saw  it  was  not  a  Bonaparte 's  Gull,  which  I  had  taken 
it  for,  and  shot  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  male  in  the  plumage  of  the  second 
year  and  is  now  in  the  State  Museum  at  Gainesville. 

I  was  struck  with  the  pronounced  emargination  of  the  tail— much  more 
evident  than  in  the  adult. — ^Allan  Brooks,  Okanagen  Landing,  B,  C. 

^  For  obituary  notioe  see  Auk,  XXXVIII.    p.  496. 

• see  Auk,  XXXVIII.  pp.  496-497. 

* see  Auk.  XXXVIII,.  p.  622. 

* see  Auk.  XXXVIII.  pp.  316-317. 
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Shoveller  in  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey,  in  Spring. — The  marshes  of 
Overpeck  Creek,  near  Englewood  have  long  been  an  excellent  place  for 
freshwater  ducks,  and  their  rapid  increase  there  in  recent  years  in  the 
spring  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  many  field  ornithologists  of  the 
New  York  City  region.  In  line  with  this  statement  the  spring  of  1921  was 
better  than  any  previous  one.  On  April  3,  American  Mergansers,  Mallard, 
Black  Ducks,  Green-winged  Teal,  Pintail,  Lesser  Scaup,  and  Ruddy  Ducks 
were  scattered  over  the  waters  of  the  creek  or  roosting  on  the  flats  left  there 
by  a  low  tide.  We  crawled  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  creek  behind  some 
reeds,  and  had  several  minutes  of  observation  before  some  Pintails  scarcely 
50  feet  from  us  gave  the  alarm.  For  a  few  minutes  the  air  was  full  of  flying 
ducks  streaming  off  in  various  directions.  A  last  sweep  of  the  glasses 
over  the  supposedly  deserted  creek  revealed  a  small  flock  of  Teal  and,  to 
our  great  surprise,  an  adult  male  Shoveller  roosting  in  plain  sight  on  a  mud 
bar.  The  dark  head,  long  bill,  ruddy  breast  and  white  ring  around  the  neck 
were  all  conspicuous,  and  when  after  a  few  minutes  the  bird  stood  up 
and  started  waddling  to  the  water,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity 
of  a  so  conspicuously  marked  species,  which  Griscom  knew  well  from  field 
experience  in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  Shovdler 
has  been  shot  just  once  on  Overpeck  Creek  though  the  exact  data  was 
not  preserved  by  the  lucky  sportsman.  It  is  reported  "to  have  occurred 
formerly "  by  old  gunners.  Otherwise  we  are  not  aware  of  any  definite 
record  for  this  species  in  northern  New  Jersey. — Ludlow  Griscom  and  E. 
R.  P.  Janvrin,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Mute  Swans  on  the  Hudson. — In  the  July,  1921,  number  of  'The 
Auk,'  under  "General  Notes,"  Mr.  S.  C.  Bishop  writes  of  seeing  "Four 
swans,  apparently  Olor  columbianus  .  .  .  about  two  miles  north  of 
Staatsburgh,  N.  Y."  At  various  times  other  observers  have  reported 
swans  from  the  same  locality  and  assumed  them  to  be  of  this  species. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Jacob  Ruppert  a  number  of  years  ago  intro- 
duced the  European  Mute  Swan,  Cygnua  olor,  in  the  large  cove  between 
Staatsburgh  and  Rhinebeck,  and  during  recent  years  the  gradually  in- 
creasing flock  has  eluded  capture  and  wing-clipping  so  that  individuals  and 
groups  are  often  seen  in  the  Hudson  River  at  some  distance  from  their 
home.  Last  autumn  this  flock  numbered  26  birds,  but  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter  only  a  few  were  present,  leaving  the  whereabouts  of  the 
rest  a  matter  of  conjecture.  This  spring  nearly  the  whole  nimiber  had 
returned. 

This  flock  was  recorded  in  'Bird  Lore's'  1920  Christmas  Census  and 
was  ako  mentioned  in  the  'Yearbook'  of  the  Rhinebeck  Bird  Club  for  1918, 
1919  and  1920,  which  is  briefly  reviewed  in  the  same  number  of  'The  Auk' 
which  contains  Mr.  Bishop's  note,  the  review  referring  to  "White"  Swans, 
which  we  learn  was  a  misprint  for  "Mute." 

It  is  of  course  likely  that  wild  swans  will  decoy  to  these  Rhinebeck  birds, 
but  imless  positively  identified  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  all  seen  in  this 
locality  are  Cygnus  olor. — Maunsell  S.  Crosbt,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y, 
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fit  fi|irli<jH3n  May  29,  1921,  we 
fftadYmg  shon  htrdm  on  the  iiuDoai  Cal^'^kiB  off*  Jqoes  Beidi,  opposte 
Amityrille,  Long  Tuiinri  Serenl  Comman  maSptBgifSjeag^  Tern  had  jast 
flofvn  by,  and  we  were  lookm^  at  a  eoapfe  of  Knots  ^ad-'acme  BSsd-faaeiDBd 

a  flock  of  aeveral  eommooer  species,  whiih  a^.a^fnh 
diaujiugd  oitti^  on  the  aaad  at  the  water  V  i^'  :tt 
turned  oat  to  be  Teiy  tame,  aflownig  as  to  approach  to  a  distance  w£kh 
was  later  foond  to  be  37  paces.    With  so  nnmistakab^  marked  a  bird  it 

to  descrfte  its  coloration     This  is  the  first  spring  record 


for  Long  Island.  Crosby's  recently  pfibfiwhwi  spring  record  for  Rhine- 
bedc^  Datcheaa  Col,  X.  Y.,  which  is  anqaestionaUy  anthmtir.  is  the  oiriy 
other  from  the  Xew  York  City  region.    As  a  spring  migrant,  therefore;  the 

to  be  in  the  same  dbas  as  the  Coonectietit  Warfofer,  but 


'J  f 


uom  Gmacoas  as9  J.  M.  JoBsacar,,  Sem  Ywk  CUy. 


, — ^In  1907,  whde  engaged  in  the 
moasel  inqoizy,  we  ioand,  on  Aognst  1,  a  colony  of  Leaat  Terns  Q 
amiiBanam)  bieeduig  on  Bird  Point,  which  is  the  aorthem  bank  of  the  Ohio 
River  at  its  jnnction  with  the  VsMiHHi'tipi  Rrrer.    There 
fifty  birds  in  this  oofany,  aS  bosy  carrying  food  to  their 

On  Aognst  12  we  dbmieied  another  amnQ  cokmy  of  Lenst  Tc 
some   Bbck   Tcxw,  (gydrrAffrisw    mifn  wurwomfenwU),  both  carrying 
food,  at  the  jonctem  of  Dock  sad  TennenMe  Rhners,  Tc 
Bfaiek  Tem  eoiony  aeema  to  bk  intker  farther  sooth  than  any  that  I 

le  Leaat  Tcm  aeema  north  and  inland  for  that 
'An.  tugffiym.  U.  S.  Sthmmi  Jf aa»M.  fToaiba^tm.  f>.  C. 
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feam  from  Mr,  Par<£e  of  this 
.      .     .     There  appears  to  be 
m  mid  to  ha;Te  been  shot  at 
is  BOW  preaenned  in  the  eoAection  of  dfee 
Natorml  Oatory  Society  «f  Worcester.  Mmi^  wiwe  it  is  or  wns  iabefled 

of  the  tpetlnjen  rests  opon  Mr. 

I  hnxe  aeea  a  lecser'  to  Mr.  Pordie  from  Mr.  £.  H. 

Forbnsk,  of  Wianalii;  eoniainmg  a  stiff  unit  from  a  Mr.  Woofer  wriODg 

to  dfee  capcore  of  the  bird  at  the  place  oamed 


e«&ticn  of  Cooer  'Key  to 
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When  the  writer  began  tq  gitre  attention  to  the  literature  and  records  of 
Maine  birds,  this  ca8€;<wiier^  on  the  one  hand  there  was  said  to  be  ''no 
reasonable  que&i^ipii^V'^nH  on  the  other  hand  an  almost  absolute  silence, 
was  met  With.  -Tke'^estion  arose  as  to  whether  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee 
on  NojAencWture  had  information  on  the  subject  not  known  to  the  general 
r^ad^j^d  a  letter  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Coues,  then  chairman  of  the  Com- 
•  mit^.  This  brought  the  reply  that  he  and  presumably  others  had  for- 
gotten it,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  record.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  matter  be  investigated  anew,  and  a  supplementary  note 
sent  to  'The  Auk.' 

This  investigation  was  promptly  undertaken,  and  the  group  of  letters 
at  hand  from  nearly  every  person  connected  with  the  matter  show,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  the  original  record  quoted  above  is  correct.  But  since  the 
record  has  fared  badly  in  certain  works  on  Maine  birds,  and  many  oi  the 
persons  from  whom  the  facts  have  been  gathered  have  passed  from  life,  it 
seems  that  these  facts  should  be  given  to  the  public,  with  sufficient  fullness 
to  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear. 

The  late  Thomas  A.  Dickinson,  from  1872  to  1880  superintendent  oi  the 
Worcester  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  later  Custodian  of  the  Wor- 
cester Society  of  Antiquity,  took  great  pains  to  aid  in  reaching  the  true 
facts  in  the  case,  and  to  his  knowledge  thereof,  and  his  unfailing  patience 
and  effort  we  are  much  indebted. 

On  December  23,  1896,  Mr.  Dickinson  wrote  that  he  purchased  the  bird 
in  question  for  the  Worcester  collection  in  September  1875,  as  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  Society.  Miss  Dell  Teneyck  who  was  custodian  of  the 
Worcester  collection  in  1896  wrote  in  May  of  that  year  that  ''The  specimen 
is  labelled  as  follows;  Puffinus  anglorum  (Temm).  Mank's  Shearwater; 
Lewiston  Me.,  (young)  June  1873."* 

So  far  we  are  on  safe  ground,  amply  attested  by  the  invincible  records 
of  the  Worcester  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  except  for  a  discrepancy 
in  the  locality  (Lewiston,  which  is  easily  explained  through  the  fact  that 
the  bird  was  purchased  in  that  place),  in  agreement  with  the  'New  Eng- 
land Bird  Life*  record. 

The  "Rift  within  the  lute"  came  in  a  letter  from  Levi  Wooley  to  Mr. 
Dickinson  written  March  1, 1897,  in  which  he  says  "I  do  well  remember 
letting  you  have  the  Shearwater  bird.  .  .  It  was  killed  by  C.  F. 
Nason,  formerly  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  at  the  time  we  were  up  to  the  Ranidey 
Lakes.  Bird  killed  on  Moose-luck  Meguntic  Lake  in  the  year  Hell  Gate  was 
blown  up. "  Mr.  O.  W.  Knight  receiving  this  through  another  source  pub- 
lished the  essential  part  of  Mr.  Wooley 's  statement  in  his  'Birds  of  Maine.  '* 

Mr.  Edwin  Wakefield,  however,  with  whom  Mr.  Wooley  and  Mr.  Nason 
visited  Rangley  Lakes,  states  that  he  remembered  nothing  about  the  bird 
and  that  the  only  trip  they  made  was  in  September  1876  which  happens  to 

■^^ii         M   ■  I      ■  ^ I  -     r-m— m-  -| M ri 1— ■ — ■ — m^^^^^^ — 

*  Miss  Ella  L.  Horr.  present  Custodiaii  supplies  the  iofbrmatioa  that  It  is  a 
fomalo. 

*  1897.  Knight:  BulL  3,  UdIv.  of  Me.,  pp.  23-24. 
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be  the  exact  time  of  the  Hell  Gate  explosion.  It  is  practically  certain  that 
Mr.  Wooley 's  memory  became  confused  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  and 
that  he  was  thinking  of  some  other  bird,  especially  since  it  was  he  who  gave 
Mr.  Purdie  the  original  data  for  'New  England  Bird  Life'  stating  that  the 
bird  was  taken  at  Harpswell,  Casco  Bay,  and  this  when  the  record  was  only 
a  few  years  okL  Unfortunately  the  label  has  been  replaced  by  another 
foDowing  in  part  the  Wooley  letter  of  1897. — ^Arthur  H.  Norton. 

Cory'B  ShMyrwater  off  Newfoundland,  with  Remarks  on  its  Iden- 
tification in  Life. — On  August  11, 1920,  while  on  the  Labrador  steamer  a 
few  miles  north  of  Bonne  Bay,  western  Newfoundland,  and  about  one  mile 
(^-flhore,  we  came  across  quite  a  gathering  of  water-birds,  Terns,  Gulls  of 
3  q)ecies,  some  Gannets,  and  a  flock  of  Leach 's  Petrels.  Suddenly  a  Shear- 
water cut  across  the  bow  and  joined  the  Petrels,  all  flying  along  with  the 
boat  and  not  more  than  100  yards  distant.  Any  Shearwater  would  have 
been  unexpected,  but  we  were  very  much  surprised  to  immediately  recog- 
nise Cory's  Clearwater,  a  species  not  recorded  previously  in  such  a  north- 
em  latitude. 

This  bird  is  little  known  to  American  field  ornithologists,  and  as  the 
characters  given  in  Chapman 's  'Handbook',  for  instance,  make  it  appear  a 
difficult  species  to  separate  from  the  Greater  Shearwater,  a  note  on  this 
subject  may  be  welcome,  as  we  were  well  acquainted  with  both  species 
prior  to  the  observation  above  recorded.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  distinguishing  them  even  at  a  considen^le  distance.  In  the  Greater 
Shearwater  the  dark  fuscous  cap  extends  down  to  a  line  just  below  the  eye, 
where  it  gives  way  istbruptly  to  the  white  of  the  underparts,  this  white 
forming  an  incomplete  collar  on  the  neck.  In  the  field  the  cap  appears 
black,  and  the  bird  has,  consequently,  a  strongly  bicolored  appearance  on 
the  side  of  the  head,  while  the  invasion  of  the  white  half -collar  in  the  daridy 
colored  upperparts  is  equally  noticeable.  The  head  and  neck  of  Cory's 
Shearwater  is  a  lighter  ashy  fuscous  above.  This  color  extends  much 
further  below  the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  head  than  does  the  dark  cap  of  the 
Greater  Shearwater,  and  then  fades  very  gradually  into  the  white  of  the 
throat  and  breast.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  half-collar.  In  the  field,  there- 
fore, Cory's  Shearwater  appears  as  a  grey-headed  bird  with  a  white  throat, 
without  any  contrast  of  color.  Cory's  Shearwater  has  a  longer,  stouter, 
yeDow  bill,  the  Greater  Shearwater,  a  shorter,  slenderer,  blackish  biU. 
The  difference  in  color  in  the  bill  is  not  very  satisfactory,  but  the  difference 
in  proportions  is  about  as  good  between  these  two  Shearwaters,  as  for  in- 
stance, between  the  Downy  and  Hairy  Woodpeckers,  or  the  Glaucous  and 
Icdand  Gulls.  We  have  not  found  the  difference  in  color  of  the  under  tail 
oofverts  of  any  value  in  the  field,  and  do  not  believe  this  character  could  be 
used  exc^t  imder  most  unusual  circumstances.  Cory's  Shearwater  is  a 
slightly  larger  bird  throughout,  but  the  degree  of  difference  is  smaU,  and 
we  do  not  regard  this  as  a  reliable  field  character. 
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To  return  to  our  Newfoundland  bird,  the  characters  discussed  above 
were  all  duly  noted.  It  remains  to  add  that  the  weather  was  extraordi- 
narily hot,  over  90*^,  and  that  a  strong  southwest  gale  had  been  blowing 
for  two  da3r8. — Ludlow  Griscom  and  E.  R.  P.  Janvrin,  M.  D.,  New  York 
City. 

The  Old  Squaw  (Haralda  hyemalis)  at  San  Diego,  Calif  .—In  1896 
the  late  Lyman  Belding  shot  an  Old  Squaw  in  San  Diego  Bay,  the  capture 
being  recorded  in  'The  Auk, '  by  the  undersigned  as  being  the  most  south- 
erly record  for  the  species  on  the  Pacific  coast.  For  24  years  this  remained 
the  only  recorded  capture  of  the  species  so  far  from  its  normal  winter 
habitat.  We  now,  however,  have  several  records  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  duck  might  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  was  sup- 
posed. On  January  4,  1920,  a  female  was  taken  on  Mission  Bay  and  on 
December  3,  of  the  same  year  a  male  was  shot  at  the  same  place.  Again 
on  the  2nd  and  19th  of  November,  1921,  two  females  were  taken,  four 
records  in  all  for  the  same  body  of  water  and  all  by  Mr.  Ad.  Pearson,  a 
local  sportsman-naturalist.  Mission  Bay,  which  appears  on  most  maps 
as  False  Bay,  is  about  a  mile  north  of  San  Diego  Bay  and  is  an  extensive 
body  of  shallow  water  offering  unusual  attractions  for  water  and  shore 
birds.  Mr.  Pearson  has  shot  over  these  waters  for  the  past  35  years  and 
states  that  he  has  not  seen  any  of  these  ducks  prior  to  January  1920. — A. 
W.  Anthony,  Natural  History  Museum,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

King  Eider  (Somateria  spectabilis)  in  Southern  Mifthigan. — ^The 

note  in  the  July  'Auk'  of  the  occurrence  of  King  Eiders  near  Detroit  re- 
minds me  that  a  specimen  came  into  my  hands  in  November,  1911.  It 
was  a  young  male  and  was  shot  out  of  a  small  flock  on  Gun  Lake,  Barry 
County,  Mich.  The  skin  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan.— W.  E.  Praeger,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Sheldduck  (Tadoma  cascarca)  in  Maasachuaetts. — Last  October 
Deputy  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner,  Carl  E.  Grant,  of  Gloucester,  brou|^t 
in  to  me  a  Sheldduck  (Tadoma  cascarca)  in  the  flesh,  a  young  female 
killed  October  5,  1921,  near  the  mouth  of  Essex  River,  Ipswich  Bay,  Essex 
County,  Mass.,  by  a  sea  captain  of  Gloucester,  Howard  H.  Tobey.  He 
states  that  when  first  seen,  it  was  alone  over  his  deco3rs  about  half  a  mile 
from  shore  and  was  very  shy.  The  bird  was  somewhat  pin  feathered  and 
had  not  quite  finished  molting,  although  its  wings  consisted  entirely  of  new 
feathers.  There  were  one  or  two  rectrices  missing,  perhaps  three,  and  three 
more  only  partly  grown. 

The  question  at  once  arises  whether  this  bird  had  escaped  from  capti- 
vity. I  looked  the  plumage  over  very  carefully  and  its  perfect  condition 
indicated  that  the  bird  had  not  been  in  captivity,  at  least  since  the  noolt. 

The  specimen  will  be  presented  to  the  Peabody  Museum.    A   description 
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of  it  follows:  BOl  jiinkish  dusky  toward  tip  (nail  positively  black)  lam- 
ellated;  tiifle  broader  towards  tip  than  at  base;  nostrils  in  the  basal  third. 
Head  and  about  one-half  neck  brownish  gray,  somewhat  mottled  with 
white  on  sides  and  below.  Under  parts  including  linings  of  wings,  lower 
wing  coverts  and  axiUars  white.  Upper  parts  generally,  including  upper 
wing  coverts  white.  Primaries  sooty;  about  a  terminal  fourth  of  the 
secondaries  dark  sooty  brown,  with  a  green  speculum,  each  secondary 
slightly  edged  and  tipped  below  with  lighter.  The  white  tail  has  all  but 
two  outer  feathers  dark  tipped.  Scapulars  brown.  A  ring  across  the 
shoulders,  part  way  round  on  the  breast,  chestnut.    Feet  flesh  color. 

Dimensions  in  inches:  culmen  (curve)  1.87;  culmen  (chord)  1.87;  depth 
of  bill  1;  gape  gape  2.12;  length  22;  wing  12.25;  tail  4;  mid-tow  and  claw 
2.d5;  tarsus  2.65.— E.  H.  Forbush,  1S6  State  House,  Boston,  Mass, 

White  Pelican  (PelecanuB  6r7throrfa3mcho8)  Nesting  in  BCinne- 
lota. — ^From  Dr.  Frank  M.  Chapman's  most  excellent  work,  'Camps  and 
Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist, '  page  371, 1  quote  the  following:  ''In  Western 
Minnesota,  Pelicans  nested  as  recently  as  1878. ''  While  living  at  Aitkin, 
Minnesota,  on  August  15, 1904,  a  hunter  brought  to  me  two  young  Pelicans 
which  he  shot  on  the  shores  of  Sandy  Lake,  about  40  miles  north  of  Aitkin. 
They  were  small,  not  more  than  one-fourth  grown,  and  were  undoubtedly 
hatched  and  reared  near  the  point  of  capture  for  they  could  not  have  mi- 
grated very  far,  in  fact,  were  unable  to  fly. 

Unfortunately  their  plumage  was  so  badly  soiled  and  so  carelessly  han- 
dled by  the  sportsman  that  I  did  not  preserve  them,  which  I  have  regretted 
since  for  the  most  undisputable  evidence  is  the  specimen  in  hand. — Albert 
Lang,  FayettenUe,  Ark. 

Afneriwm  Egret  (CaunerodiuB  egretta)  in  Maine.— In  'The  Auk' 
rVoL  XXXVIII,  p.  109,  January,  1921),  I  recorded  an  additional  record 
of  the  Egret  for  the  State  of  Maine — two  specimens,  one  of  which  was  shot 
and  later  secured  by  Dr.  William  P.  Coues,  who  has  since  presented  it  to 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  I  also  quoted  twelve  previously 
published  records. 

On  July  15, 1921,  Dr.  William  P.  Coues  saw  a  flock  of  seven  on  the  Scar- 
borougji  salt  marshes  which  border  a  comer  of  the  Prout's  Neck  Golf 
links,  and  three  days  later  a  flock  of  nine  were  seen  in  the  same  locality 
by  his  brother,  Robert  W.  Coues.  This  flock  evidently  scattered  over  the 
marshes,  for  between  that  date  and  the  first  week  in  September,  only  sinf^ 
birds  or  occasional  pairs,  were  observed.  Between  July  19  and  September 
6,  I  observed  single  birds  every  few  days.  One  favorite  place  was  witfam 
150  yards  of  the  highway  where  there  was  constant  passing.  I  stalked  cne 
bird  and  got  within  75  yards,  so  that  the  yellow  bill  and  black  legs  eoidd 
plainly  be  seen  with  a  c^ass.  This  bird  was  busily  feeding  in  a  ditdi  ai 
low  tide,  but  finally  saw  me  and  moved  off  to  another  part  of  the 
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These  birds  were  seen  by  many  residents  in  that  section,  who  brou^t  me 
word  from  time  to  time  of  a  strange  pure  white  bird  they  had  seen  while 
passing  the  marsh.  This  species  certainly  seems  to  be  extending  its  range 
and  in  increased  numbers. — ^Ruthyen  Deane,  Chicago,  lU. 

Two  Records  of  the  Stilt  Sandpiper. — In  looking  over  my  collection 
I  find  two  specimens  of  Stilt  Sandpiper  (Micropalama  himaniopua).  The 
first  of  these,  No.  278, 1  took  in  a  slough  a  little  north  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
September  28, 1889.  It  was  shot  while  feeding  in  the  shallow  water  of 
this,  then  rapidly  drying,  slough. 

On  September  16,  1917,  while  returning  to  Washington  throu^  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  we  passed  a  cattle  pool  by  the  roadside  a  little  east  of 
BerryviUe,  Virginia,  in  which  a  number  of  Least  and  Semipalmated  Sand- 
pipers were  feeding  and  one  bird  revealed  his  identity  and  recalled  my  1889 
experience  by  immersing  his  head  below  the  water  in  his  quest  for  food. 
Having  a  little  collecting  gun  aboard,  we  added  the  specimen  to  our  col- 
lection, where  it  is  now  No.  2170. 

This  is  the  only  sandpiper  that  I  have  met  with  which  systematically 
fishes  for  food  by  ducking  below  the  surface  of  the  water. — Paul  Babtsch, 
U.  S.  National  Museum. 

The  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  in  Southern  California. — On  Septem- 
ber 16,  1921,  while  collecting  shore  birds  on  the  mud  flats  of  Mission  Bay, 
near  San  Diego,  a  flock  of  eight  or  ten  sandpipers  dashed  past  me,  uttering 
characteristic  "piper''  notes  but  of  a  tone  and  tune  new  to  me.  A  few 
moments  later  a  single  bird  was  shot,  which  was  of  a  similar  appearance 
and  may  or  may  not  have  been  of  the  same  species. 

The  specimen  proved  to  be  a  young  male  Sharp-tailed  SandjHper  (Pm- 
ohia  aurita),  in  first  fall  plumage  and  the  first  to  be  recorded  from  the 
coast  of  North  America  this  far  south. 

When  first  seen  the  wanderer  from  northern  shores  was  feeding  along  the 
edges  of  a  tide  pool,  in  company  with  one  or  two  Least  Sandpipers  and 
showed  little  or  no  fear  at  my  approach. — ^A.  W.  Anthony,  Naharal  Hi9' 
tory  Museum,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Purple  Sandpiper  (Arquatalla  maritima  maritima),  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. — On  November  5,  1921,  the  writer  collected  a  single  speci- 
men of  the  Purple  Sandpiper  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  It  is  now  No.  898  in  the  collection  of  the  Ck)mell  University  Mu- 
seum. Apparently  this  is  the  first  record  of  the  species  for  the  Cayuga 
Lake  Basin. — Geo.  M.  McNeil,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N,  Y, 

The  Mourning  Dove  in  Newfoundland. — Mr.  W.  A.  B.  Sclater,  of 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  record  the  first 
known  occurrence  in  Newfoundland  of  the  Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura 
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maaroura  earolinensis).  The  facts,  which,  together  with  a  photog;raph  of 
the  mounted  male  bird,  have  been  transmitted  to  me  in  correspondence 
by  Mr.  Sclater,  are  as  follows: 

A  pair  of  Mourning  Doves,  male  and  female,  were  found  together  among 
the  hiUs  near  Trepassey,  Newfoundland,  about  October  1,  1920,  and  were 
shot  by  William  Pennel,  of  Trepassey.  They  were  received  in  the  flesh  by 
Mr.  Sclater  about  October  10,  1920.  The  female  was  too  badly  torn  by 
shot  to  make  a  presentable  specimen,  but  Mr.  Sclater  had  the  male  bird 
mounted  and  placed  in  the  private  museum  of  Mr.  Frank  Brehems,  No.  1 
Circular  Road,  St.  John 's,  Newfoundland.  It  is  probable  that  the  arrival 
of  these  birds  in  Newfoundland  was  due  to  the  very  severe  storm  which 
passed  northward  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  on  September 
30  and  October  1,  1920. — Harrison  F.  Lewis,  9S  Argyle  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Whftt  is  Buteo  rufescantior  Salvin  and  Oodman?— In  the  'Biologia 
Centrali-Americana, '  Vol.  Ill,  p.  61-64,  there  is  a  considerable  discussion 
ci  the  Red-tailed  Hawk,  and  the  authors  recognize  all  the  races  described 
at  that  time  by  American  ornithologists.  The  following  paragraph  is  of 
special  interest.  "In  Western  North  America  there  is  a  large  form  which 
^las  been  variously  called  by  writers  B,  monianus  and  B.  calurus.  This 
bird  has  not  apparently  received  a  specific  designation  and  we  propose 
calling  it  Buteo  rufescenHor.  It  is  slightly  larger  than  true  B.  horealis, 
with  much  more  rufous  thighs,  but  has  the  blackish  throat  of  that  species, 
differing  from  it  in  having  a  reddish  patch  across  the  lower  breast  and 
abdomen,  on  which  the  black  spots  are  conspicuous.  This  form  extends 
from  Sitka  and  British  Columbia  to  California,  and  in  the  Henshaw  Col- 
lection there  are  examples  from  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  Our 
coUection  also  contains  specimens  from  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Colima, 
Jalisco,  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua.'' 
The  true  B.  calwrus  of  Cassin  is  further  on,  said  to  be  very  large  and  dark 
in  color. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  vaUd  description,  but  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pletely overlooked,  and  Dr.  Stone  has  kindly  informed  me  that  he  does  not 
know  it.  So  now  that  a  new  A.  O.  U.  '  Check-List '  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, it  seems  advisable  to  bring  this  name  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  writer  has  no  personal  opinion  about  Bvieo  rufescentior,  never 
having  seen  a  specimen  so  named.  From  the  range  given  it  might  apply 
in  part  to  alaacensie  of  Grinnell  over  which  it  has  priority.  Or  it  might 
well  be  one  of  the  many  puzzling  phases  of  calurus. — Ludlow  Griscom, 
American  Muaeum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  Dyctea)  in  Minnesota  in  Ifiid-summer.— On 
August  4, 1891,  a  young  farmer  caught  a  hve  female  Snowy  Owl  in  his  fielrf 
near  the  town  of  Madison.      I  kept  it  in  captivity  until  August  7,  wl 
it  died.    Meat  was  (^ered  every  day  during  its  captiviy  but  it  refussc 
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eat.  Its  body  was  very  much  emaciated  and  in  dissecting  and  making  up 
the  skin  into  a  specimen,  I  found  a  No.  4  shot  in  one  of  its  legs  and  the 
radius  of  one  wing  broken  but  healed  again;  also  one  of  its  eyes  was  in- 
jured. 

Its  plumage  had  a  very  strong  skunk  odor,  but  whether  this  skunk  or 
the  owl  was  the  aggressor  was  the  mystery. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  large  and  conspicuous  an  object  should  escape 
observation  all  summer  on  an  open  and  well  settled  prairie,  for  it  had  been 
seen  but  once  by  another  fanner  the  day  before  and  near  the  place  of  its 
capture.  No  doubt  it  was  a  winter  visitant  of  the  winter  before,  wounded 
by  an  ignorant  and  thoughtless  himter,  for  it  could  not  have  traveled  very 
far  in  its  helpless  condition. — ^Albert  Land,  FayeUeviUe,  Ark. 

Notes  on  the  Food  of  the  Guacharo  (Steatomis  oaiipensii). — Some 
material  illustrating  the  food  habits  of  the  Guacharo,  collected  in  a  cave 
in  Huevos  Island,-  May  5,  1893  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Chapman^  was  turned  over 
to  the  writer  who  has  attempted  to  identify  its  components.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  abode  and  mode  of  life  of  this  most  in- 
teresting bird  which  have  claimed  the  attention  of  several  noted  explorers 
and  writers.  But  the  best  of  the  previous  accounts  of  the  Oil-bird's  food 
may  well  be  cited  for  the  sake  of  comparison  and  in  order  to  point  out  un- 
certainties due  to  changes  in  nomenclature  of  the  plants  concerned. 

The  Guacharo  is  vegetarian  "quite  in  contradistinction"  as  Dr.  L. 
Stejneger  remarks,^  **  to  the  other  Caprimulgoid  birds,  which  are  exclu- 
sively insectivorous,  an  interesting  analogy  to  the  two  groups  of  fnigivorous 
and  insectivorous  bats.''  The  most  detailed  of  the  earlier  statements 
relative  to  the  food  of  this  species  is  that  of  N.  Funck  published  in  1845. 
He  says': 

"Their  food  consists  of  various  fruits  in  their  seasons;  I  found  in 
their  stomachs  palm  fruits  as  large  as  the  egg  of  a  pigeon*;  the  fruits  of 
Aiphanas  praga  (of  Humboldt,  Syn.  Plant.) ;  of  the  arboreal  Psychotria 
of  Carip^,  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  Lawrus  and  of  Ackraa,  After  having 
digested  the  fleshy  portion  of  these  fruits,  the  birds  regurgitate  the  stones. " 
(pp.  373-4.) 

It  was  chiefly  these  fruit  pits  that  composed  the  material  collected  by 
Dr.  Chapman,  whose  brief  visit  to  the  guacharo  cave  unfortunately  was  in 
total  darkness  due  to  drowning  of  his  light,  but  Homaday  is  quoted*  as 
saying  that  at  the  time  of  his  exploration  of  the  same  cave,  the  "rocks  were 
covered  with  guano  to  a  depth  of  several  inches"  and  that  the  nests  of  the 

^  See  Bui.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  VI,  1894,  p.  60. 

*  Standard  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  1885,  pp.  386-7. 

*  BuU.  Acad.  BruxeUes.  XI.  Nos.  11-12.  1844  (1845).  pp.  371-7. 

^  Authors  comment  on  the  capacious  nature  of  the  entire  aUmentary  tract  of 
Steatomi9, 

^  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  IV,  1885.  p.  386. 


Diabliton's  as  the  species  is  also  called  were  '^fonned  of  a  brownish,  spongy 
mass  of  considerable  solidity,  which  apparently  consisted  of  the  undigested 
seeds  and  skins  of  fruits  ejected  from  the  mouth  and  mixed  with  the  drop- 
pings of  the  birds. '' 

Samples  of  the  recent  Utter  and  of  a  consohdated  almost  cement-like 
deposit  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Homaday  are  at  hand. 
The  most  numerous  seeds  in  the  collection  are  those  of  a  palm  of  the  genus 
Euterpe,^  a  species  of  which  the  Assai  palm  (E.  edidis)  is  an  important 
human  food  in  Brazil.  Several  other  palm  seeds  of  the  genus  Bactris 
(tucimi  palm)  also  are  present.  Next  in  abundance  to  the  palm  pits  are 
those  of  Lauraceae,  the  family  including  our  familiar  sassafras  and  spice 
bush.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  these  seeds  in  their  thoroughly  desiccated 
condition,  but  it  seems  certain  that  both  the  general  Nectandra  and  Ocotea 
are  represented.  Large  pits  of  the  tallow  nutmeg  (Virola  sehifera)  are 
prominent  and  it  is  remains  of  their  hard  shells  (pericarp  with  its  invagina- 
tions which  traverse  the  endosperm)  that  almost  exclusively  make  up  the 
conglomerate  referred  to  above.  This  may  indicate  a  customary  prepon- 
derance of  this  fruit  in  the  diet  of  the  Oil-bird,  but  possibly  also  may  result 
from  superior  hardness  and  durability  of  the  thick  and  re-enforced  walls 
of  these  seeds. 

Of  the  items  mentioned  by  Funck  Aiphanes  is  a  palm  that  occurs  in  the 
region,  but  Lattnis,  now  restricted  to  Old  World  plants,  can  be  taken  only 
as  indicating  the  family,  represented  in  the  present  material  by  the  genera 
OcoUa  and  Nectandra  previously  mentioned.  No  fruits  of  Achraa,  one  of 
the  Sapotaceae, were  included  in  Dr.  Chapman's  collection  and  as  for 
Ptychotriaf  unless  the  name  was  then  applied  to  a  very  different  plant  from 
that  now  bearing  the  name,  it  is  doubtful  that  Funck 's  reference  to  it  is 
correct,  for  the  fruits  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  others  habitually 
consumed  by  the  bird.  In  view  of  the  characteristic  obesity  of  the  Oil- 
bird  it  is  not  surprising  that  several  of  the  fruits  which  are  prominent  in  its 
regimen  are  noted  for  the  unusual  quantities  of  oleaginous  substances  they 
yiekl. — ^W.  L.  McAtee,  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  Washingiorij  D.  C. 

Sdflsor-tailed  Flycatcher  (Muscivora  forflcata)  in  Northampton 
County,  Vhrginia. — A  fine  male  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  was  secured  on 
AiHil  21,  1919,  at  Capeville,  Northampton  County,  Virginia.  This  speci- 
men was  sent  in  to  the  Biological  Survey  by  Mr.  Fred  Wall  and  is  now  num- 
ber 270,322  U.  S.  N.  M.  (Biological  Survey  collection) ;  this  appears  to  be 
the  third  record  for  Virginia.  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  E.  W. 
Nelson,  Chief  of  the  Survey,  for  permission  to  publish  this  record. — B.  H. 
Swales,  U,  S.  National  Mu9eum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  W.  E.  Safford  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  help 
m  naming  the  seeds. 
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Vermilion  Flycatcher  (PyrocephaluB  rubinus  mezicanus)  in  Bast- 
em  Texas. — On  October  16,  1921,  a  well  plumaged  male  Vennilion  Fly- 
catcher was  killed  by  me,  at  Barrymore's  Lake  some  forty-five  miles 
from  Houston,  in  the  Brazos  Bottoms  near  Brookshire,  Texas.  Dr.  A.  K, 
Fisher  writes  me  that  he  thinks  the  record  is  valuable  as  ''there  is  <mly  one 
record  so  far  east  in  Texas  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. " — ^Robt.  B. 
Lawrence,  4^^  Westmoreland  Ave.,  Houston,  Texas. 

The  Evening  Grosbeak  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.— On  November  20.  1921 
I  saw  a  male  Evening  Grosbeak  {Hesperiphona  vespertina  vespertina). 
These  birds  were  here  two  years  ago  and  this  was  the  first  appearance 
this  far  south  since  that  time. — N.  De  W.  Pumtea,  Mt.  HoUy,  N.  J. 

The  Evening  Grosbeak  at  Haverford,  Pa. — On  November  26. 1921. 
in  a  field  near  the  grounds  of  Haverford  College  at  about  7.30  o'clock 
of  a  gray,  rainy  morning  my  attention  was  atti  acted  by  a  loud  bird- 
note  something  like  the  chirp  of  an  English  Sparrow  but  much  louder. 
At  times  it  resembled  a  note  of  the  Red-headed  Woodpeccker  although 
not  so  nasal.  I  located  the  bird  in  the  top  of  a  tulip-poplar.  It  was  en- 
gaged in  tearing  to  pieces  the  dry  seed  clusters  of  the  tree.  As  it  worked 
it  constantly  gave  its  loud  chirping  note.  I  had  no  field-glasses  and  at 
first  could  only  note  that  the  bird  had  a  very  short  tail.  It  finally  came 
lower  down  the  tree  and  I  was  able  to  see  its  thick  beak.  It  at  last 
alighted  on  the  ground  not  ten  feet  away  from  me  and  I  was  able  to 
identify  it  beyond  peradventure  as  a  female  Evening  Grosbeak.  It  did 
not  seem  especially  shy  and  fed  on  the  ground  for  some  time.  Although 
it  called  in  the  tree  it  made  no  sound  when  on  the  groimd,  a  peculiarity 
which  I  have  noted  in  this  bird  before.  Although  it  did  not  seem  shy  it 
suddenly  without  any  apparent  reason  flew  away,  a  habit  which  I  have 
also  noted  before  not  only  with  single  birds  but  with  flocks.  I  hurried 
over  to  the  house  of  a  nearby  bird-enthusiast  and  roused  him  out.  By  the 
time  we  came  back  some  fifteen  minutes  later  the  bird  was  gone  from  its 
tree  but  I  located  it  by  its  call  where  it  was  sitting  in  a  cherry  tree  over  a 
hen-house  surrounded  by  chirping  English  Sparrows.  My  friend  had 
just  time  to  take  a  good  look  at  it  when  it  flew  away. — Samuel  ScovnxB, 
Jr.,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Evening  Grosbeak  at  Scranton,  Pa.— An  Evening  Grosbeak,  (Hes- 
periphona  vespertina  vespertina),  appeared  in  my  garden  on  October  21, 
1921.  It  sat  on  a  small  plum  tree  where  I  had  an  excellent  view  of  it. 
It  was  a  male  bird  and  when  it  flew  across  the  street  into  a  tall  maple  I 
saw  several  other  birds  there  which  might  have  been  females  of  the  same 
species  although  I  was  not  close  enough  to  identify  them  positively.  The 
few  specimens  we  have  in  the  museum  were  mostly  obtained  nearly  thirty- 
two  years  ago  at  West  Nicholson  in  Wyoming  County  about  twenty  miles 
from  here.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  heard  of  any  Evening  Grosbeaks 
in  this  part  of  the  State. — R.  N.  Davis,  Everhart  Museum,  Srcanton,  Pa. 
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L  famtfraosy  in 

tht  EaxSS  homtg^ead  atamxtd  pmc  wcsc  of  Ridbmoiul  TmfumtL,  wiioe  tins 
writer  apcsBfc  a  pwtJM  of  hiB  fife.  w3Mi  foand  a  eoloay  of  at  heaac  thirty  psici 
of  Cfiff  SmmBmn^'wAam  inegniBr  oeaciiiip  eo^czvKia  period  of  iu3r&  duuL 
twencj-fivcjCHm.  The  hege  fimn  bniirfhugf  eonatnicted  wich  ovcF-ieccmc 
nx]£i»  wil&.  Koq^if-flBved  raitas  and  ea-v^  boazda.  fnmiafaed  duDaihia 
ocstmg  stea  fior  tbe  '^Mad  Dmabea. " 

A  mall  hofgf  pood  located  bos  a  fiev  nxb  away  &nm  cfae  bama  fur- 
nialied  tbe  mod  tbas  was  aaed  in.  c&e  ''adnfae. "  bocde--dia|>ed  neaca. 

Large  farai  baikSn^  mmSar  m  dwae  oa  t&e  oU  homeacead.  were  fiMmd 
an  nrigfthoring  fiKma.  abonc  die  ea:ve9  of  wiudi  t&e  swalbiws  neaced. 
These  atmetana  were  mat  w  fiir  &rini  die  befnre-fnencioned  pnnd.  bos  were 
acQaeoit  to  s  ■'''gl''*^  ^zeam  of  wsoer.  Clear  Cceek.  txpon  wiioae  ed^pA  die 
partiedbr  kmd  of  wee  sndalaa  afammded. 

It  waa  not  goMaaify  known  ac  diat  tame,  that  it  was  a  peculiar  rxait  ni 
thm  had  ta  not  nest  oonaeenti^y.  year  afcer  jear.  ac  die  bieedini^  places. 
It  waa  ofaoermi  howiever.  diac  ac  riniea.  peiiiapfi  i.  (^mipie  of  years  out  of 
every  fiive.  at  one  or  other  of  die  &rm8.  warreiy  in,  individual  bizd  wnidd  be 
seen.  T1i»  waa  evidendy  gmmteffwlanrrd,  by  die  incxeaiwd  niimben, 
at  tbe  othetsL 

Abonc  the  year  ISBoL  fire  deatuiyed  oiir  bara  bni]rfing>  And  ant  Innir 
after,  a  smdar  fitte  befeil  die  bani  on  ^ he  oeazear  idj^cent  farm.  Iii  m- 
baflcfim;  Tnaffftine-dreaaerf  lumbar  waa  Tiacfi  ind  'hi»  pfvir  ^wallnwR.  afcer 
repeated  oxali;  had  vo  afaamiim  biiildini^  'h»r  adnhe  oe^ct,  aa  die  mud 
hooaea  wouki  break  nnm  dicar  adhenona  re  rhe  ^monrhcr  lumber  and  fail 
to  the  giromd.  Thia.  widi  die  dniinaife  of  *fae  pnnd,  fnllnwied  by  atspz" 
eniCoEal  tmitivacian.  leaily  left  die  bizda  oniu^hc  hue  ro  «^  other  ffuartei!*. 

A  eoopie  of  &niiaL  "ym  or  dizee  miiea  iiwsy.  *n  die  oordi  and  aion^  die 
Clear  Coeek  acmmia.  wnm  «deeted.  and  ftnm  dien  ^inhl  ar  pff>aenr.  dip 
eonaCaDify  cfimrnwhiny  oumbeRi  have  been  iIqumt  mnuaily  neficinif.  Ac 
ja^aiiir;.  but  &  mere  half  ioaen  3aira  am  «>»i. — Waltkb  .%.  RATLorr.  Bich- 


Junef^  I9Q0L  ac  ffimnnnfon.  Mhawarhuaena.  In  '^mpany  with  £.  £L  CnvM 
I  vhated  a  ikiC  of  die  r.— t4.^w  Wanep-Thmah.  W<»  ipenc  at  leaar  an 
hoar  OL  onefid  ffiwiiiiiaiifln  ac  ^^om  ranife  if  bodi  adiiit»  and  one  of  the 
yomi^  wbiA  I  held  in.  my  handa.  The  aenr  ^rneif  wm  <«o  '*iew!rlv  ^vin^ 
eeaied  due  we  migfac  havie  been  mahie  'o  3nd  .t  had  .lot  rhe  btida.  ffwdin^ 
tUr  yooni^  fiaffaaar^  ixa  loeadon.  On  *he  perpendicniar  moiMMyiwvRd 
baokof  aanafl.  jpniu|bRMk  die  bod  had  imIIowiM  out  a  place  for  ^Jtm  jv^fit., 
dmhmOamaiwbMiiwm  oat  mom  dian  mx  \nriima  ihoiw  *he  runmim  water. 
T&e  iKiC  waa  inviaiiile  fmm  abovie.  bur  •vr  ifemnif  ^wn  on  handa  ^nd 
kaoBi  ami  bir  paBnB^iani  die  bole  wie 'vuild  «e  *he  rounil, 
Wbie  I  wna  trying  ta  gtt:  a  ^Dod  'done  look  it  one  of  rhe  ynttn^i  bifda. 
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they  all  left  the  nest.  They  were  well  feathered  and  able  to  fly  eight  or 
ten  feet  at  a  time.  As  the  young  left  the  nest  the  parent  birds  became 
greatly  excited,  creeping  about  on  the  ground  with  outstretched  wings  and 
chipping  to  attract  attention  away  from  their  offspring. 

The  nest  was  composed  outwardly  of  dead  leaves,  tightly  compressed, 
and  was  lined  with  the  round  stems  of  grasses  and  fine  black  rootlets. — Al- 
bert A.  Cross, 

The  Short-billed  Harsh  Wren  in  the  Montreal  Diitrict. — Mr.  H. 

Mousley's  recent  record  of  a  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  {Cistothcrus  tld' 
laris)  taken  at  Hatley\  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
published  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this  wren  in  Quebec  Province,  and  it 
is  quite  time  that  the  erroneous  impression  regarding  its  status  here  should 
be  corrected,  as  at  least  a  few  observers  have  been  aware  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  Montreal  District  for  several  years  past. 

In  this  locality  the  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  has  a  decided  preference 
for  sphagnum  bogs — not  so  much  the  bog  proper  as  the  firmer  ground 
about  the  bog  margins,  where  there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  free  surface 
water  and  a  fairly  heavy  growth  of  grasses  and  sedges.  Here  the  silky 
tassels  of  the  cotton-grass,  waving  above  the  lesser  growth,  are  a  familiar 
sight  and  one  is  more  apt  to  find  swamp  laurel  in  greater  abundance  than 
bushes  of  Labrador  Tea,  which  appears  to  thrive  better  in  the  yielding 
sphagnum.  Clumps  of  alders  are  also  conmionly  found  with  an  occasional 
tamarack  sapling  and  sometimes  beds  of  cat-tails,  while  often  there  is  a 
thicket  of  poplars  and  birches  in  the  background.  The  intrusion  of  a  rail 
or  waggon  road  into  the  bog  appears  to  create  the  proper  environment  as  it 
is  in  such  places  that  I  have  found  the  birds  most  commonly,  which  leads 
one  to  surmise  that  the  road-beds  antedated  this  Wren's  arrival  here.  It 
was  near  a  railroad  that  I  first  saw  the  Short-bill,  frequenting  the  under- 
growth about  a  drainage  ditch  that  parallels  the  high-banked  road-bed, 
skirting  the  margin  of  a  five-mile  stretch  of  intermittent  sphagnum  bog 
known  as  the  ''Bad-lands,''  and  situated  near  St.  Janvier  in  Terrebonne 
County,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Montreal. 

These  ''Bad-lands"  (from  the  farmers'  view-point)  comprise  a  number  of 
more  or  less  open  sphagnum  bogs  interspersed  with  wooded  areas  or 
islands.  The  tree  growth  is  mainly  black  spruce  and  tamarack  with 
patches  of  poplar  and  white  birch.  Almost  the  entire  area,  lying  between 
some  forested  sand-hills  and  the  Mascouche  River,  and  extending  for 
several  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  is  of  this  character. 

Since  my  first  view  of  this  Wren,  on  June  18,  1911,  I  have  seen  it  on 
various  occasions  in  different  portions  of  this  area  and  I  consider  it  common 
and  well  distributed  in  loose  colonies.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  form  even 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  number  of  Wrens  occurring  there,  I  believe  'that 
one  hundred  pairs  would  be  a  low  estimate. 

^  The  Auk.  1918  and  1921. 
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<OtL  ibK'  jjMwBL'UWiliiiiimL  datey  in.  oaBOffBn^  with.  3&.  W.  Jl  Bcnwn,  I 
AVRiivL  iuuiwiiindii'— tui-  xmu:^  as  it  was  piiBB&Iis  tan  jpiij$B  ActuioHy, 
0  4IIV  <iiii^  iiuBLodCTimiLaBtiii^  itsve&  mniiBe-Iikff  ihsMuL  nf  (sastanif  ^uui-> 
>iinvK:  Jc  iniHSr  iJIbj^  see-  iiBiiui'liitg  in  nunfe  parfaenigcy    gv>gt  tan  farilifirty  ri 
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Visiting  the  north-eastern  apex  of  this  district,  ten  or  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, on  June  24,  1920,  I  counted  nine  individuals  within  a  mile  radius. 
Coming  to  the  present  year  (1921)  my  first  note  on  this  species  was  given 
to  me  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Brown  who  saw  a  large  number  (imdetermined)  on 
the  29th  of  May,  in  a  sphagnum  bog  in  Berthier  Ck)unty,  about  forty  miles 
from  Montreal.  Mr.  Brown  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Wrens  had  just 
arrived  as  a  very  small  section  of  the  locality  was  quite  densely  populated 
and  they  were  not  seen  elsewhere.  Here  on  June  17  I  found  tJie  Wrens 
seemingly  less  numerous  but  better  distributed,  never  noting  more  than 
two  or  three  from  any  one  point,  although  I  recorded  upwards  of  twenty 
individuals,  and  there  were  probably  many  more. 

On  my  last  visit  to  this  district  (August  21)  I  noted  only  four  or  five 
birds,  apparently  a  family  group,  from  which  I  secured  a  juvenile  female. 
There  may  have  been  others  in  the  vicinity,  in  fact,  judging  by  the  scanty 
Uterature  referring  to  this  Wren's  movements,  it  seems  probable  that  no 
migratory  movement  had  started  at  this  date.  Because  one  fails  to  see 
or  hear  this  Wren  is  not  necessarily  proof  of  its  non-presence.  This  is  true 
generally  of  bog  birds.  This  fact  always  calls  to  mind  an  occasion  when 
a  friend  of  mine  was  piloted  to  a  bog,  famous  for  its  wealth  of  bird  life. 
By  a  wet,  miry  route  the  bog  was  reached,  evidently  during  a  siesta,  as 
'scarce  a  bird  was  seen  nor  a  bird-note  heard'  and  my  friend  indignantly 
exclaimed,  with  much  emphasis  on  the  first  word:  ''Now!  where  are  your 
birds?" 

In  the  district  where  the  Short-billed  Marsh  Wrens  occur  there  are  at 
least  nineteen  species  of  sunmier-resident  warblers,  as  well  as  many  other 
birds,  and  yet,  on  certain  days  during  the  nesting  season,  I  have  walked 
for  considerable  distances  in  the  open  bog  when  there  was  scarcely  a  ripple 
of  avian  activity  apparent.  Sometimes  a  Marsh  Hawk,  gracefully  skim- 
ming the  surface  of  the  bog,  will  be  the  only  bird  in  view.  The  'hide-and- 
seek  '  tactics  of  the  smaller  bog  birds  are  probably  due  to  the  activities  of 
this  ardent  hunter  and  to  the  forays  of  that  arch-destroyer,  the  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk.  Otherwise  the  bog  has  compensations  in  the  matter  of 
insect  abundance  and  comparative  lack  of  mammals,  both  human  and 
four-footed.  Also  there  is  a  dense  carpet  of  mosses  and  other  small  growth 
with  many  canopied  runaways  which  afford  to  the  ground-hunting  birds 
ample  concealment  and  freedom  of  movement. 

I  find  the  Swamp  Sparrow  and  Yellow-throat  the  most  common  nesting 
associates  of  the  'Short-bill,'  while  the  Wilson's  Warbler  frequents  nearby 
alder  clumps.  Another  bird  that  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  here  is 
the  Savannah  Sparrow.  It  is  one  of  the  common  bog  birds  but  adheres  more 
closely  to  the  level  and  seemingly  meadow-like  surface  of  the  more  open 
bog. 

Such  birds  as  the  Junco,  White-throated  and  Lincoln's  Sparrow,  and 
Yellow-Palm  Warbler  are  usually  found  where  there  is  less  free  water, 
amongst  the  bush-capped  mounds  and  small  spruce  shrubs  that  gradually 
merge  into  the  forest  growth.  Of  these  birds  the  White-throated  Sparrow 
and  Jimco  also  occur  commonly  within  the  forest. 
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I  have  never  seen  the  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  in  these  sphagnum  bog 
haunts  ci  the  'Short-bill  *;  in  fact  I  know  only  of  one  inland  locality  in  which 
it  occurs — a  wet  grassy  area  encircling  a  pond  and  encircled  by  willow 
grofwthy  situated  near  St.  Hubert,  about  three  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

The  'Long-bill^'  however,  is  a  rather  unconmion  sunmier  resident  in  a 
few  river  marsheB  near  Montreal.  I  have  no  doubt  that  further  investi- 
gitioo  win  disclose  the  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  in  other  bogs  in  this  por- 
tico of  Quebec  Fh>vinoe. — ^L.  McI.  Terrill,  44  Stanley  Ave.,  St,  Lambert, 
Que, 


Short-billad  Xanh  Wren  in  Amherst,  MmttchnetU.— A 
pair  of  Short-fatDed  Marsh  Wrens  (Cietot/ujrus  eteUarie)  were  seen  by  us  in 
a  South  Amherst  marsh  on  July  16,  July  27  and  August  3,  1921.  This 
bird  does  not  seem  to  have  been  previously  reported  from  Amherst.  On 
both  dates  in  July  the  male  Wren  sang  and  in  August  three  birds  were 
seen.  They  were  in  a  wet  meadow  with  a  large  brook  at  one  side;  the 
vigttatinn  being  a  swamp  grass.  In  a  nei^iboring  swamp  on  July  27,  a 
Henakyw's  Sparrow  (Panerhefbulua  kendowi  hendowi)  was  watched  at 
dose  nmge  for  some  minutes  while  he  treated  us  to  his  odd  ^cuse  for  a 
B.  Nkb  axd  Mabgaret  M.  Xice,  Xorman,  Oklahoma. 


of  the  Tfp9  of  the  Oenns  CJetothorni  G»- 
. — The  third  edition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  *  Check-List '  gi^es  monotypy  as 
the  means  of  arriving  at  Troglodiflef  $tdlarie  Xaumann  as  the  type  of  the 
genns riitolijrw  Cabania  (31us.Hein  th.  1,  1851  p.  77  note).  It  so  hap- 
pens, howrvWy  that  the  foot-note  in  which  Cuiothorut  is  erected  by  reference 
to  TrnfhdjgttM  MeOaru  Naumann,  is  continued  on  the  succeeding  page 
where  a  seecod  species.  C  HiioiKanuHnter9eajndari$  Nordmann  (4:  Tkry(>- 
fk&ntM  ptl^fittiM  VietDoC,  Noov.  Diet.  EU5t.  Xat.  34,  1918,  p.  50;,  is  mesH 
tiooed.  This,,  of  course,  removes  monotypy  as  the  reason  for  sswigning 
r.  MkBmrU  as  tW  type  of  CUUihanu.  The  earhest  designation  for  the 
type  that  I  have  becm  able  to  fizMi  is  by  Baird^  'Report  of  the  Pacific 
Ratbiiad  durvey^Btzds'  LS58,  p.  3&I,  who  designates  TroglodyUt  ^teOarie. 
The  acxt  ecfitna  fd  the  'Check-List '  shooki,  therefore,  correst  the  pres- 
cat  statemcot  of  type  onder  CiMeikonM,  sabetituting  ''Type,  by  suhse- 
q|Be«  drsignattiiagy  Tm^ladif^en  MtdkBrii  Xaumann  (Baird  1858;. "—J.  L. 
PuuHy  Jfeis.  Cmtp.  Zm^^  Cambridge^  Mans. 


-l  was  moch.  interested  in  the  article  on  the 
lifykfiighirrf  m,  the  Jdty  *Aiik,^  I  can  add  one  more  record  for  the  state 
of  Mamc.  link  E.  Jbeephme  Rimnels  of  Brunswick,  >Iaine,  writes  thus : 
'^We  ifaeae  heard  the  bird  angins  February  8,  1921.  and  thought  it  a  Cat- 
hirtL  The  wext  da7  we  saw  the  white  markings  and  eaDed  it  a  Mockjng" 
bant  {ilrihwuht  we  eoufct  not  believe  it  was  one  so  far  north  and  in  February, 
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However  it  proved  to  be,  and  remained  with  us  till  April  8.  He  8ta3red  in 
and  about  a  brush-pile  most  of  the  time  going  away  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes and  then  back  again.  He  seemed  rather  fond  of  being  looked  at,  not 
at  all  shy.  He  sang  a  great  deal,  at  first  not  so  loud  and  frequently.  Mr. 
Runnels  put  up  a  feeding  board  for  him.  He  had  been  feeding  on  buck- 
thorn berries  driving  away  Robins  that  came  to  feed  on  them,  and  apples 
that  were  left  on  the  trees.  We  put  various  foods  on  the  board  but  of  all 
we  put  out  he  liked  doughnuts  best.  Would  not  touch  canned  fruits  or 
nuts, — that  is  peanuts  or  walnuts.  We  also  put  out  a  dish  of  water  from 
which  he  drank  but  we  never  saw  him  bathe.  When  we  called  him  he 
would  often  come  out  of  the  brush  pile  evidently  to  see  what  the  noise  was. 
He  disliked  the  Robins  but  the  Song  Sparrows  he  seemed  to  enjoy.  Both 
would  be  singing  on  the  same  brush  pile  at  the  same  time. " 

Prof.  Gross  of  Bowdoin  College  identified  this  Mockingbird  and  also 
some  who  had  seen  Mockingbirds  in  the  south. — Cabrib  Ella  Miller, 
LewisUmj  Me. 

The  Hermit  Thrush  (Hylocichla  guttata  iMtllasi)  as  a  Summer 
Resident  in  New  Jersey. — On  July  11,  1921,  I  visited  for  the  first  time 
the  observation  tower  on  Bearfort  Mountain  above  Cedar  Pond,  near 
Newfoundland,  New  Jersey.  The  tower  is  situated  on  the  rocky  ridge  of 
the  mountain  at  an  altitude  of  1400  feet.  While  on  the  wood-path  im- 
mediately below  the  summit  I  attracted  a  niunber  of  birds  by  '' squeaking" 
and  among  them,  to  my  surprise,  was  a  Hermit  Thrush.  It  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  a  branch  in  front  of  me  and  gave  me  an  excellent  view,  raising 
its  rufous  tail  in  characteristic  fashion.  Search  of  the  locality  the  next 
afternoon  proved  fruitless,  although  a  brief  snatch  of  the  Hermit's  song 
was  probably  heard  in  the  distance. 

A  second  visit  to  the  region  was  made  later  in  the  month,  and  on  July 
23  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  pair  of  Hermit  Thrushes  in  the  same 
spot  in  which  the  first  bird  had  been  seen.  The  male  sang  for  several  min- 
utes at  about  sunset.  On  the  25th  at  least  one  of  the  birds  was  again  seen 
and  a  few  strains  of  song  heard.  On  these  last  two  occasions  all  four  call- 
notes  of  the  species  were  heard. 

That  this  was  a  pair  of  breeding  birds  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
Their  presence  in  the  same  spot  during  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the 
month,  their  evident  uneasiness  while  I  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  actions 
of  one  bird  which  sat  for  some  minutes  with  food  in  its  bill,  all  indicate 
that  they  were  nesting.  Although  I  had  spent  considerable  time  in  this 
region  in  previous  years,  the  Hermit  Thrush  had  never  before  been  ob- 
served in  the  breeding  season  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  sunmier 
resident  the  species  is  rare  and  local. — ^W.  DeW.  Miller,  Afnerican 
Museum  of  Natural  History^  New  York  City, 
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HotM  from  IjiiM,  GoniMetiout.— Two  female  Blue-gray  Gnat- 
tmtchers  (Polioptila  caendea  caendea)  were  seen  by  Dr.  L.  B.  Nice  and  my- 
self, August  17  and  18,  1921,  on  Lord  Hill,  L3rme,  Connecticut.  They 
came  to  a  black  cherry  tree  only  a  few  yards  from  the  house  where  we  were 
staying;  they  were  tame  and  allowed  a  close  approach.  Both  of  us  are 
very  familiar  with  these  birds  as  they  are  conunon  in  southern  Ohio  and 
Oklahoma.  In  Sage,  Bishop  and  Bhss' 'Birds  of  Connecticut' the  Blue- 
gray  Gnatcatcher  is  listed  as  a  "very  rare  summer  visitant. " 

Two  Red-breasted  Nuthatches  (SiUa  canadensia)  were  seen  on  August 
24,  1921,  three  days  earlier  than  their  earliest  fall  arrival  as  recorded  in 
'Birds  of  Connecticut.'  Myrtle  Warblers  (Dendroica  coronaia)  were 
three  weeks  ahead  of  time  for  their  earliest  arrival  is  reported  as  September 
14.  We  saw  five  on  August  24, 1921,  two  in  Norway  spruces  on  Lord  Hill 
mod  three  eating  bayberries  by  the  Connecticut  River.  The  migration 
of  these  birds  may  have  been  hastened  by  the  cool  weather  of  August. — 
^Iaboarct  M.  Nice,  Norman,  Okla. 

Soni*  InterMting  Datai  of  Oocurrence  near  New  York  City. — Dur- 
«ng  the  last  year  or  two  of  observation  near  New  York  City,  unusual  dates 
^  occurrence  for  the  following  birds  have  been  noted. 

Fftiidion  halladtus  earolinansia.  Osprbt. — Mastic,  Long  Island,  N. 
^'.,  November  1,  1020.  Two  individuals.  Several  birds  were  seen  on  the 
"^wo  preceding  days.  This  date,  therefore,  probably  marks  the  end  of  the 
4Boiithward  movement  of  this  species. 

Icttria  Tireiis  Tireiis.  Yellow-breasted  Chat. — Mastic,  Long 
.Island,  N.  Y.,  October  31,  1920.  One  individual.  This  is  a  purely  casual 
'Vecord.    The  species  should  not  be  present  after  early  October. 

Tosottoma  rufuxn.  Brown  Thrasher. — Central  Park,  New  York 
^ity.  February  14, 1920.     One  seen.     One  bird,  probably  the  same  individ- 

I.  was  seen  about  a  week  later  in  the  same  locality. 

TelxxuttodytM  palustrii  palustria.    Long-billed  Marsh  Wren.— 

^iham  Bay  Park,  New  York  City,  Februar>'  26,  1921.  One  individual, 
ration  made  with  Mr.  R.  V.  Bennett. 

Sitta  canadanrii.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. — Great  Neck,  Long 
XiUnd,  August  19,  1921.  One  individual.  This  date  is  the  earliest 
^"all  reconi  for  Long  Island,  except  for  one  in  July  some  years  ago  that 
only  casual. — Laidlaw  Williams,  New  York  City. 


Wint«r  Notai  from  Montauk  Point,  Long  IiUnd.— Montauk  Point 
long  been  known  as  an  ornithological  bonansa.  Jutting  far  out  into  the 
it  attracts  many  rare  stragglers,  and  seems  a  highway  for  migration. 
-Kn  winter  the  milder  chmate  and  dense  cover  attract  a  suprising  number 
land  birds,  while  water  fowl  of  many  different  kinds  throng  its  shores, 
a  locality  for  intensive  field  work  it  would  well  repay  the  investigator, 
^bMjt  this  has  never  been  done.     Many  people  have  made  short  trips  there, 
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and  the  majority  of  the  birds  recorded  from  Long  Island  have  been  noted 
there,  sufficient  evidence  of  its  ornithological  possibilities.  Hie  winter 
bird  life  is  the  least  known,  and  consequently  the  most  interesting.  The 
hotels  are  closed,  the  train  service  is  wretched,  the  landscape  is  bleak,  and 
a  long  walk  of  eight  miles  is  required  to  reach  the  Point,  the  most  interest- 
ing spot,  by  the  most  direct  route.  For  water  fowl  the  North  Shore  which 
is  steep  and  rocky  is  by  all  odds  the  best  section,  and  it  is  a  good  thirteen 
miles  by  this  route  to  the  Point.  The  South  Shore  is  a  broad  beach  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  birds  there.  The  interior  is  very  hilly  with 
dense  tangles  of  bayberry  and  briars,  a  huge  territory  which  it  would  take 
a  week  to  cover,  and  where  the  going  is  difficult. 

The  writers  were  in  the  Montauk  Point  region  January  1  and  2, 1921,  and 
February  20-22.  The  list  of  birds  seen  January  1  was  published  as  a 
'Bird  Lore'  Christmas  census,  and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  richness  of 
the  bird  life,  but  lack  of  space  prevented  all  but  the  briefest  notes,  and  some 
of  the  rarities  observed  require  further  conmient.  February  20  and  21 
were  practically  lost  days,  as  a  blizzard  was  raging,  but  the  22nd  was 
a  superb  day,  which  more  than  atoned  for  the  others. 

1.  CepphUB  grylle.  Black  Guillemot. — A  few  minutes  after  leav- 
ing the  station  at  Montauk  on  January  1  a  Black  Guillemot  in  the  white 
winter  plumage  was  seen  fishing  off  a  wharf,  about  50  feet  from  shore.  We 
were  on  a  bluff  about  20  feet  high  just  aobve  it,  and  watched  it  diving  and 
feeding  for  15  minutes.  The  red  feet  were  plainly  visible  when  it  dove, 
and  even  the  red  Lining  of  the  mouth  was  seen  when  it  swallowed  some  food. 
Later  on  another  bird  was  seen  flying  by  the  Point.  As  this  was  the  second 
record  for  Long  Island,  the  next  day  was  devoted  to  an  effort  to  collect  the 
first  bird  noted,  as  well  as  an  Arkansas  Kingbird  seen  on  the  beach.  Un- 
fortunately the  weather  had  changed  overnight  to  a  southwest  gale  with 
intervals  of  pouring  rain.  The  Kingbird  could  not  be  found  at  aU,  but  the 
Guillemot  was  discovered  a  few  hundred  yards  from  where  it  had  been  the 
day  before,  but  so  far  out  in  so  rough  a  sea  that  collecting  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  On  February  22  probably  the  same  Guillemot  was  found  in 
exactly  the  same  place.  It  was  feeding  just  off  shore,  but  swam  out  of 
range  as  soon  as  it  perceived  us.  A  half  hour's  wait  behind  an  improvised 
blind  brought  the  bird  just  within  possible  gun  shot  range,  but  while  the 
shot  scattered  all  around,  the  bird  was  untouched  and  went  way  out  to  sea 
for  good.  It  is  unusual  for  observers  to  depreciate  their  own  observations, 
but  we  believe  the  rarity  of  the  Black  Guillemot  on  Long  Island  to  be  more 
apparent  than  actual.  The  thirteen  miles  of  north  shore  of  Montauk 
Point  is  typical  country  for  this  bird,  whose  habits  we  know  well  in  life, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  other  than  lack  of  observation  to  account  for  its 
alleged  rarity.  Elsewhere  on  Long  Island  its  occurence  would  be  purely 
casual. 

2.  HistrionicuB  histrionicuB.  Harlequin  Duck. — On  February  22 
after  the  blizzard  a  pair  of  these  ducks  were  found  in  a  little  cove  just  west 
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cf  lie  FooDt,  joid  jnst  %  little  off-fihare.    The  aduh  male  vas.  ci  oourm, 
abBDkhitBhr  inmrtHliiihihV     We  do  doI  see  bow  it  eoold  be  ooiifused  vith 
nr  atiMmaEfcHrlsdnL    Is  ftddhacm  to  iu  biiarre  cc4ai«tiao  vv  sotK^ 
tiie  tKfl  TicBfi  Uid  naebsd  iqi  in  tbe  lir,  m  stzikiDf  habit  in  life.    The  f emaJe 
is  cnrtuiihr  jm  c&«ni«  ibtaile  HJhxiL  ai^ 

Hg^toidfnit^mftBDAikiBieL  Jl^ain  ««  see  im  rea^cm  vhr  tbk  dudk  eboiald 
not  oocmr  jst  llautnik  Poont  oocaaoBttlhr.  iSefcqe  vioterE  axv  BuppoBod 
^biaiiiglftgiMirtftgcpiiraitBrfgmiflo^  last  vinter  vac  reaaeafkablT 

milcl  jmd  <iqraiL 

^  XoHBattHEft  jHBaieiaBft.  Bo»dt  Dtck. — ^TvofiMB-Gm  F^rt  Pawl 
Jmumu^i  1,  snd  joMitiiBr  cm  a  anaiQ  pond  near  Great  Pond  <m  Febroarr  22. 
Tine  dndk  is  ifonr  aaire  in  -irizrttr  od  LoBtg  IsibLDd.  azfed  ipc  knaar  cif  no  reaeot 


Coot. — ^A  m^hardmesian  FcbroarT  22  is  liie 
jHmd  "^'Jlii  Ifts  EBunddr  Oucik.    JkzKrtiKr  vax  tw  bard  is  sudirisliiGr 

-2.  l^osBBBi  vartndA.  JLBSjji;&k4£  Kjlkgklkd. — W^  irere  prapedr 
aeUnuAmA  Id  «Be  a  IffisMij  i^iBtamHD  of  tbk  fpeciefi:  buFr  catchisg  knaects 
an  lie  nurtii  lieMii  ^vamaaT  1,  usmg  bite  of  driftwood  as  OfbaerratkiD 
poBlfi.  inaacstB  'wtat  BbimdajiL  aud  it  wbb  ba-riuf  so  dJlBoultx  in  Bociawf, 
m  3dbbbIL  Ih  ms  «stnrBiirdiiiaEci)T  taane.  aHoviikg;  as  a^sproftdb  to  iritiiin  3d 
jBBt,  md  Omd^nr  ahnofit  Mt  it  uritii  a  pAAi^  Epctt  poBB&le  dBtftO  -of 
fdomage -was  noted  innlndrng  lie  odlar  of  the  outer  t&B-^estiifiFB.  thuF  poai- 
tmdj  wTwntnarfcrng  'GaflBin  £  Ijunphird.  It  fiitied  xip  lie  beacii  jtiflt  ahead 
•af  IB  iar  utesaAy  &  mile,  lieSare  ice  left  it  bciund.  Ac  aibeadr  Tebkted  it 
•oould  not  be  ioimd  ihe  sext  dinr  is  tie  leaxr  nun  and  hif^  -wind.  It 
BUuiJUE  advaafafe  to  add  liiat  GtaaBoonD  'wae  wbE  aogu&incted  iritii  this  qsecioB 
in  Ifie,  aiid  Qrodrr  lotii  CaBBm  s  Singbird.  T^  dirte  iE.  of  oourae.  j^ 
udbdik,  but  the  miid  and  opes  iaD  aocfountr  ior  it,  ae  -well  be  Sot  tie 
IBxiddhr  I^iiak.  Tne  Bwaliows,  Catbird,  Thrawher,  and  Mounusf  I>oT^ 
aeoi  on  *&»  «ane  tcga. — limiLaw  Gbscciil.  MArmsEiiL  fi.  Gbosbt,  and  £. 
IL  P.  Jasttbek,  M.  D.,  N4nr  York  City. 


u— Jigidl 4, 1B21.  liflft  £:ey  ITwt  on  the  Mallarr  lixe  S.  8.  ''Cimuho '' 
jit  4JD  a.  m. 

7 JID  a.  m.  A  iew  Soya]  Tbhip  and  a  MaiHO-lTBr  bird  or  two.  Th-'to^ 
fidi  in  laipp  nuiubsns. 

fi.  a.  an.    A  TCwinfrmhwr  cane  aboard. 

•6.  p.  m.    ^QivBe  Boobiw  hig:b  ovsdnad. 

•fiJIDp.  an.  A  ^nmLl\M\  JjkUto,  (it  iooked  iike  {sufahtttoni},  a  -ver^-  aiuall 
BfU'irm  hBwkyBnria mnall  Umairoiai  idiacor^?} .  AH  cane  from  theifDUth 
and  uauasd  on  due  noriL. 

A^pd]  5,  ID  a.  m.  A  younc  Pomarine  Jaeger  hov«riiig  over  a  big  troUiuf 
Dyuui 
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2.  p.  m.  A  young  Herring  Gull  with  a  broken  leg — no  other  birds  seen 
all  day. 

April  6.    Very  hot  day. 

7.a.  m.    Two  Herring  Gulls  adult  and  young. 

8.30  a.  m.  A  Grasshopper  Sparrow  came  low  over  the  waves  from  the 
south  and  seemed  barely  able  to  make  the  ship,  very  weak  and  humped 
up  but  able  to  pick  up  crumbs  from  the  scuppers. 

11.  a.  m.    Out  of  the  Gulf  stream  into  the  dirty  water  of  the  Mississippi. 

1.  p.  m.  A  number  of  Herring  Gulls  adults  and  young.  The  Grass- 
hopper Sparrow  is  sticking  to  the  ship. 

5.  p.  m.  Arrived  at  Galveston,  crowds  of  Laughing  Gulls  and  other 
water-fowl. 

The  Grasshopper  Sparrow  still  aboard. 

Summary. — ^The  dearth  of  sea  birds  was  most  noticeable.  Of  interest 
is  the  fact  that  a  bird  with  such  small  powers  of  flight  as  a  Grasshopper 
Sparrow  should  migrate  across  the  Gulf,  probably  from  the  northern 
point  of  Yucatan. 

Also  the  migration  of  a  Sparrow-hawk  out  to  sea;  this  might  have  been 
a  Cuban  Sparrow-hawk  or  else  the  Small  Florida  form;  it  looked  too  small 
for  the  typical  subspecies. — ^Allan  Brooks,  Okanogan  Landing,  B.  C. 

Additions  to  the  Summer  Avifauxia  of  Lake  County,  BCinn. — If 

Lake  county,  Minnesota,  with  its  area  of  2,399  square  miles,  be  divided 
from  north  to  south  into  four  approximately  equal  parts,  the  region  covered 
so  excellently  by  Prof.  Johnson^  in  his  bird  list  of  that  coimty  would 
occupy  the  second  most  northerly  division.  The  present  writer  has  spent 
a  portion  of  two  summers  in  what  would  be  the  northern  section,  inmie- 
diately  adjoining,  but  not  overlapping,  the  territory  covered  by  Prof. 
Johnson.  This  section  extends  across  the  entire  width  of  the  county,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  north  branch  of  the  Kawishisi  river  and  its 
connected  lakes,  and  on  the  north  by  the  International  boundary  waters. 
The  bulk  of  the  list  compiled  in  this  region  by  the  writer  is  practically  a 
duplication  of  the  one  already  published  for  the  more  southerly  region, 
with  a  few  minor  exceptions.  Some  species  reported  by  Prof.  Johnson 
have  not  yet  been  found,  tho  they  no  doubt  occur:  Golden-eye,  Wood 
Duck,  Pigeon  Hawk,  Arctic  three-toed  Woodpecker,  Whip-poor-will,  Hud- 
sonian  Chickadee,  Savannah  Sparrow  and  Lincoln's  Sparrow.  The  following 
species,  not  recorded  in  the  published  lists  were  found  during  July  and 
August,  1920  and  1921,  and  are  therefore  offered  as  further  additions  to 
the  summer  avifauna  of  Lake  County. 

1.  Mergus  Barrator.  Red-breasted  Merganser. — Seen  quite  fre- 
quently on  Birch,  Canadian  Carp,  Knife,  Eddy,  Newfoundland   Wind 

^  Johnson,  O.  B.,  Summer  Bird  Records  ftom  Lake  Oounty.  Ml^n.;  Auk,  yoI. 
XXXYII,  Oct.  1920.  Also:  Addition  to  the  Birds  of  Lake  Oounty,  MlnnMota. 
Auk.  Yol.  XXXVIII.  Jan.  1921.  pp.  124-126. 


Iake&    Oil  Faiff  kkc^  Jnly  30^  a  fe—le  and  nine  yoaag  were  fmnd.    hem 
coonooo  tlnn  Jf  . 


Birdi,  Seed,  FiBtiftp  nd  finifie  bic«.  Seen  bere  bergfecA  /nir  l-Vtr  fcnt 
pieaeBl  calf  ob  Knife  Ue  on  kj  letsm  Mj  ^Bb-AagaA  d.  Xo  e^igtea^ 
of 

3. 

tW  auK  icgBOB  Iff  Ae  Gccc»-wioflBdTeaIrfi»(  nndb  nM)re  A 

minrf>frc<tBqodgrfywMgw«e-geeiiii»qtSegdaadPftr^^ 
M  tbe  west  cud  of  KiiBe  Us. 

4.  MBflft  fl^Mffcaaa^  RFTMrg#n>. — A  mnifiji^  m&riAmA  seen.  f»  Wmd 
Uc^  An^gUHft  IZ  ISHH  BUKF  ^^^  ^fi^''^  &««b.  aaWKfen&fclr  m  €&«;  9p«ss»  ui 

iiL  ts&e  ce^sa  ib!  1^  snmnur. 
f  ■Bimtfejgy. — T&ift  apeeieii  of  Btiiebiil  wsw  femui  <kv 
be  of  mfiie  «r  ]iB»  gsnfficskl  di^x^ofiiuL  in.  (^  lunjer  beitoi  of  ttebmmdttrf 
wnfios.    In.  JkHpiBC  139001  ic  waff  fifHUut  oa  Winit,  3flrvMe;  3Rswfbiuifi,  Wjo^ 
s^ffL  mnd  lofldifc  laftn^    TwsUrf-onff  misuriff  riiirinff  JiiIt,  Bdfil^ 

&  IMb  flBHKfiaHHiL  CoDV. — Blnsft.  liik^  Aoi;:  I,  one;:  twi^  oa  Wini 
UiK.  .^biy,  4.  ll!&e  Bodc?'  fmimti7  abfint  tdiff  lAr^ir  Iiiicwi  iff  «ntimiy  itn^ 
saitgd  fisr  tfiff  hmwriiny  jfargauei  of  t^i»  <99««eft. 

<HL  .^ngHHt  IL  and  ap^esti  ac  die  nnrtJi  <md  of  Fail  Inks  .liinnsf;  .1  EitiWfiff 
at  aoitai&fir  faimfitaw* 

pair  of  i:6s9»  bixxia  in.  ftiH  piumoffs,  wiiiv^iHnstwir^ftiiuiefsuii^oaJEuiiaiii; 
£,.  on.  tte  iuirc&.  ^ozr  of  KaJSs  laks.  THff  outifi  was  %inK  and  (fvcjpniif  ^ 
fiaft.    ID^  (snmtZT^  iff  iiieei  fbr  bzeertinii: 

91.  SSBfiK  larte  WBB&ii  ftiWHam  Owl. — ^^emi  once  ia  3/Cernftsa  hai^  of 
HnmuiiniAlafc  Jui^^O;  bnt heairt a. mmihiB' of  Qmee tiimiii|tiAiu; fiui^ i«l(^ 
<if  t&e  bmmi&ffT^  wittiinL    TTadnuhnRftl;?  a.  braeftinif  ^ipmen. 

sbH  Widd^  Ifflffir  Jiii^  V2;  «ws3i  ah#uic  rfae  «nfti]«r  lak»i  h«f:wf»en  Oifiiihi&t, 
Iftmirifr  and  ^£di^  laifflsi^  Oa  an  JiiAnfi  off  ^:hff  ap  of  rTainyt  ^hixv»  Poinn 
in.  SlwmvMd  lidiff  sb  gmr  was  fhimd  Fufwdini^  in  ^  dff»i  ^vsrtur -iciih,  JiiiyK 

WmSs:  pnrengK  Jiijp  Ci  a.  psir  woff  &i»uid  Offsmm^  and  tte  Toiinic  ooiiM  lv( 
hflBst:diiwa.in.tiisriunC  .%iBiaiffeonfiiffp#iit)iiiBfft»  and  f^rmt  Wind  1  Aim. 
aait&.  flnd  of  3fawfimmt  BiMit  .Jhrdttn  ;nid  Ihiff  Iffkat. 

12.  CBHttBi»0iiAig|iBft  CfflMMfT  .^worcL — ^oiind  runedinii  in  a^  ^iisid 
pioesa:  Gap  0famiii|B:.My  HL  and  tiiff  oid  hmi»  and  risine  70fuu(^w»m  ifytnc 
aliflncwiiBi.tlis^giaia0e^WBffzivin»t^  .^bsenoftiisrtoiwr  ^ail 

Iffte  t&aff  hiniff  rinlBiibtiKfl;  hriwrdnii:  in.  tlm  '^tunuifrft  H  Winmn. 

I3«  flUMtaBi  iMv  tnm  Cawmmy — i^Kvt^sni  «vn  ahmtr  nhff^  rndUn 
<TlnMiupi  iJL(5gmm\WF<^  D— imjint  Inkg,  Mufim  k 

li£^  ■nritaHBi   aMttraK    SnurT    SYJkCoafBa — -^fnr    ^tmn     smil 
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August  1,  on  Knife  lake.    After  this  date,  three  small  flocks  were  seen,  all 
evidently  migrants. 

15.  Pipilo  eiythrophthalznuB  erythrophthalmuB.  Towhee. — ^A 
single  male  in  song  at  Carp  portage,  July  10,  is  the  only  record  for  the 
region. 

16.  PasBorina  csranea.  Indigo  Bunting. — On  Eddy  lake,  July  12, 
a  male  in  full  song;  Little  Knife  portage  July  14,  a  male  and  female,  the 
female  carrying  food;  Bass  lake  August  6  (1920)  a  full  plumaged  male. 

17.  Dendroica  aestiva  aestiva.  Yellow  Warbler. — Fall  lake 
portage  July  8,  a  male  in  song;  Merriam  bay,  t>f  Basswood  lake,  several  on 
July  9;  Carp  portage,  male  and  female. 

18.  Telznatodytes  paluBtris  palustris.  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. 
— While  sitting  one  evening  on  the  shore  of  Eddy  lake  (July  12)  a  male  of 
this  species  hopped  up  on  a  rush  within  five  feet  of  me  and  burst  into  full 
song.    The  only  specimen  seen. 

19.  Sitta  carolinensiB  carolinensiB.  White-breasted  Nuthatch. — 
Fall  lake  portage,  July  8,  one;  Carp  portage,  July  10,  one;  Knife  portage, 
August  1,  five,  apparently  a  whole  family. 

20.  Hylocichla  fuscescens  fuscescens.  Veert. — Seen  only  once, 
Otter-track  lake,  July  14,  but  heard  many  times  throughout  the  weeks  in 
the  woods.  In  1920  heard  only  on  the  Kawishiwi  river.  Probably  breed- 
ing. 

21.  Sialia  sialis  sialis.  Bluebird. — Seen  at  Carp  portage  July  10, 
and  again  neair  the  indian  clearings,  Grass  bay,  Basswood  lake,  Aug;ust  4. 
Breeds  in  suitable  localities. — ^Alvin  R.  Cahn,  CoUege  Staiion^  Texas. 

On  Accipiter  chionogaster  yeneEuelensis.— The  description  of  this 
new  form  was  published  in  'The  Auk',  July  1921, p.  358,  which  did  not 
appear  until  October.  It  is  therefore  predated  by  the  publication  of 
the  subspecies  in  my  'Synopsis  of  the  Accipitres, '  pi.  1,  p.  58,  published  Sept. 
28,  1921. —  H.  KiRKE  SwANN,  London^  England. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Bent's  'Life  Histories  of  North  American  Oulls  and  Terns. '^ — 

This,  the  second  of  Mr.  Bent's  series  of  *Life  Histories,'  is  fully  up  to 
the  standard  of  its  predecessor,  and  surpasses  it  in  interest  from  the  fact 
that  the  species  treated  are  birds  Tvith  which  a  larger  number  of  ornith- 
ologists have  had  personal  experience. 

^  Smithsonian  Institution  |  United  States  National  Museum  |  Bulletin  113 1  Ufe 
Histories  of  North  American  |  Gulls  and  Terns  |  Order  Liongipeanea  |By  |  Arthur 
Cleveland  Bent  |  of  Taunton.  Massachusetts  |  (Seal)  |  Washingtofi  |  QovemmeDt 
Printing  Office  |  1921.     8vo.  pp.  I-X  +  1-340.     pll.  1-03.  (78-03  In  odor). 
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cf  tke  votk  vfe$  so  fnlhr  dncribed  in  oar  iiik»  d  the  'life 
T¥i«g«gip«  cf  the  Dmng  Bef^'  tkst  h  e  needkas  to  make  farther  mgntinn 
of  h  here  eaDccpt  to  ciwtfTirriii  the  care  mad  pe»geteieme  of  the  aothor  in 

^  which  ksTY  been  oeed  to 

the  folk  mad  tcni&  The 
viO  be  a  voek  of  tefeieme  whkh  iDas<  needs 
reach  of  e^rrj  omithnfaggt.  be  he  writer  or  editor. 
memu  cnrxtor.  While  acrofding  the  author  ev^oy 
far  his  part  in  the  prodnetiaB.  w«  regret  to  be  agun  compefled  to 
the  nse  of  paper  90  thin  that  the  appearance  of  the  text  is  ruined^ 
and  the  fireqaens  nrrfortonate  arraufgmmt  of  the  ecs^  in  the  otheiaifte 
eurllrnt  coioted  pbtes.  which  hy  presentiss  them  in  different  piwtkwff 
OB  the  aiBe  piate  spoOs  the  effect  and  lenJas  them  kas  eaahr  ccanparafafte. 

We  wish  Mr.  Best  all  speed  with  his  wfxk.  and  wooki  \npt  the 
tioD  cf  al  onuthofegicts  who  are  in  a  powtinn  to  hel^  him. — W.  S 


-As  a  resoh  of  Dr. 


visit  to  the  British  Ml 

ser^eral  birds  obtained  hy  the  South  Amencan  cxpedi- 
tions  of  the  American  Moseom  of  Xatoral  Histarr  whkh  had  to  be 
pared  with  trpes  presencd  in  the  former  iitstitiition.    He  ako 


to 


forms  obtained  bj  the  recent  ArnhnPT'ChefTie  #'>p*aKtin>% 
The  pimiOBed  new  forms  are  as  foflows:  \cAacercm»  fmaci- 
(p.  I) J.  Fopajan.  Cokanbta:  Pemdapt  fcaiftttto  (p.  3>.  Taragoaeocha* 
iVonr.  del  Oro.  Ecoador:  Sifiandt  vyatti  atfrniLaryaiU  (p.  4'.  Mt.  Cham- 
boraKi.  Frwailfg:  (Hmiapkmnt^  pmMumbm  amaonu  (p.  4'.  Alamor, 
VnpF.  Loja.  Ecoador:  SyctAi^d*  Um§ianadatu»  dkoconuu  :p.  5;.  Xo^ita, 
Choeo.  Cokanbia:  Fitwrnmut  parruinahu  (p.  6  .  I>aiik;  Pror.  Gaa3ras, 
Ecoador;  TimmmmitUimt  santmae  p.  6:.  Zarama,  Pror.  del  Qro.  Emador: 
Auimmthu  edkme  ('p.  10  >.  Cehea.  Pror.  Loja.  Emador: 
frmmvi  mckrmaicrutm  (p.  11,  Chooe,  Ecuador,  and  SparopkHa 
(pL  12),  Timneo,  OAwnhia  There  are  ako  described  from  the  Moseom 
GoeUi,  Fat ijpiifi  lu  ffunempOla  atbig^da  (p.  11;,  Sta.  Jaha.  BraiO:  from 
the  U.  S.  Xational  Mmetnn  Ltjtadkm^ira  xrtkotkenxx  (p.  S  .  Uraban^ia 
TilkiTy  Pera;  and  &am  the  Briti^  Moseom  L.  #.  cajabamtboe  (p.  9  ^  Caja- 
PertL — W.  S- 


9      « 


Birdi  of 


FoBoaing  P%oaft  the  author  remores 


* — Part  4  of  Volume  9  eorers 
Maernrtkomffx^  and  Ciacfossia. 
SpktaiAmt  from  the  Oriolidae, 
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but  instead  of  placing  it  in  the  Campophagidae  he  places  it  in  a  new  family, 
Sphecotheridae,  next  to  the  latter.  This  family  name  would  appear  to 
be  proposed  here  for  the  first  time  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  tesct  to 
indicate  it,  the  entire  text  leading  one  to  infer  that  he  is  placing  the  genus 
in  the  Campophagidae.  For  the  two  genera  of  Log-runners  he  proposes  the 
family  Orthonycidae  but  what  disposition  he  intends  to  make  of  Cindosoma 
is  not  clear.  As  the  text  stands  it  is  included  with  the  Log-runners  but 
the  page  heading  over  each  species  reads  '^Family  Cinclosomatidae. " 
Possibly  a  section  of  text  covering  this  family  was  accidentally  omitted. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  such  an  important  work  should  be  marred  by 
such  slips  as  these  which  leave  the  reader  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  the 
author's  views  may  be. 

Papuorthonyx  (p.  177)  is  proposed  as  a  new  genus  for  Orthonyx  nooaeffid' 
neae. 

The   plates  and  text  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  work. — ^W.  S. 

Van  Oort'8  'Birds  of  the  Netherlands. '^ — Part  9  of  this  notable 
work  consists,  like  its  predecessor,  entirely  of  plates.  There  are  ten  in 
all,  six  of  ducks,  one  of  a  shearwater — Puffinus  pyffinus  ydkonan  and 
three  of  Marsh  Hawks. — Circus  cyaneua  and  pygarffus.  The  ducks  are 
the  Eider,  of  which  there  is  besides  the  one  of  the  nuptial  plumages,  another 
showing  the  eclipse  dress  and  the  molting  condition  leading  up  to  it; 
the  White-headed  Ruddy  Duck,  the  European  Merganser,  Red-breasted 
Merganser  and  the  Smew.  The  importance  of  this  work  to  American 
ornithologists  is  evident  when  we  realize  that  almost  all  of  the  excellent 
plates  in  the  present  part  represent  American  forms  or  those  very  closely 
related  to  them  and  we  do  not  know  where  a  more  satisfactory  series  of 
illustrations  of  duck  plumages  can  be  found..  The  text  to  these  parts 
will  follow  later.— W.  S. 

Howell's  'Biological  Survey  of  Alabama'.^ — This  pamphlet  based 
upon  the  field  work  of  Mr.  Howell  and  his  assistants  in  practically  all 
parts  of  the  State,  contains  a  detailed  report  on  the  mammals  and  a  brief 
preliminary  consideration  of  the  ''Physiography  and  Life  Zones"  of  the 
State,  with  a  number  of  photographs  and  a  colored  faunal  map. 

The  report  on  the  birds  is  reserved  for  a  separate  publication  but  lists 
of  the  characteristic  breeding  species  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Austral 
Zones,  the  only  two  life  zones  traversing  Alabama,  are  given  in  the  present 
connection. 

Failure  to  follow  the  A.  O.  U.  'Check-List'  in  this  and  other  publications 
of  the  Biological  Survey  seems  unfortunate.    Most  readers  will  be  con- 

^Omithologla  Neerlandica.  De  Vogels  van  Neerland  door  Dr.  B.  D.  Van 
Oort.  AjQ.  9.    Martinua  Nljhoff.    The  Hague.     1921. 

*  A  Biological  Survey  of  Alabama.  I.  Physiography  and  Life  Zones.  II.  The 
MammalB.  N.  A.  Fauna,  No.  45.  U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  October  28,  1921. 
pp.  1-88,  pU  I>XI. 
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fused  to  find  Quitealus  quiscula  quiacida  which  is  the  Purple  Crackle  of 
the  'Check-list'  applied  to  the  Florida  Crackle  and  the  Florida  Red-wing 
called  Affelaiua  phoenicetu  phoenicetu.  Some  departures  from  current 
nomenclature  have  the 'Check-list'  equivalents  in  the  foot  notes  but  by 
no  means  all  of  them,  and  even  then  the  misleading  expression  "formerly 
known  as,"  is  used,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  sUU  the  current 
names  so  far  as  any  standard  exists.  If  everyone  is  going  to  exercise 
his  own  preference  in  the  matter  of  names  why  should  we  have  a  check  list 
or  strive  for  uniformity?  It  is  discouraging  to  find  the  Biological  Survey, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  American  Ornithology,  so  easily  led  into 
this  mad  rush  to  be  ''up  to  the  minute"  in  nomenclatural  technicalities 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  the  proposals  are  going  to  receive  general 
acceptance,  and  thereby  rendering  their  publications  ambiguous  to  the 
general  reader. 

For  this,  however,  Mr.  Howell  is  probably  not  responsible.  He  has 
furnished  us  with  an  authoritative  and  much  needed  treatise  on  the 
distribution  of  life  in  a  much  neglected  State,  while  his  report  on  the 
mammals  is  so  admirable  that  we  look  forward  with  impatience  for  the 
tppearance  of  that  on  the  birds. — W.  S. 

Holt  on  the  Awwj  Bird  CoUeetion.* — This  little  brochure  consists 
o(  a  catalogue  of  the  specimens  contained  in  the  collection  of  birds  formed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  Cushman  Avery  and  now  in  the  Alabama  Museum 
o(  Natural  History.  To  these  data  Mr.  Holt  has  added  excerpts  from 
Dr.  Avery's  field  notes  and  from  publications  of  his  which  appeared  in 
tbe  'American  Field'  and  the  'Ornithologist  and  Oologist,'  the  whole 
forming  quite  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  bird  life  of  Creensboro  and 
vicinity  where  his  investigations  were  carried  on.  No  less  than  216 
species  are  listed. 

There  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Avery  by  his  sister  Miss  Mary 
E.  .\very  and  a  portrait. — \V.  S. 

Chl4>in  on  Ckmgo  Birds.' — In  studying  his  Congo  collection  Mr. 
Chapin  has  come  upon  a  number  of  interesting  things  which  are  here 
placed  on  record  in  advance  of  his  main  report. 

A  new  species  of  Buphagus  is  described  from  Zanibi,  Lower  Congo  as 
B.  langi  (p.  4),  and  the  subgeneric  term  Buphagoides  is  proposed  for  B. 
frythrcrhynchtu.  Neciarinia  congoensis  he  considers  to  be  restricted  to 
the  region  above  Irebu  on  the  forested  banks  of  the  Congo  where  he 
rediscovered  it.  Xeolesies  he  regards  as  a  Pycnonotid  confirming  Gadow  's 
view  and  considers  Xicatar  "as  near  to  the  P>Tnonotidae  as  to  any  member 

^  Annotated  List  of  the  Avery  Bird  Collection  in  the  Alabama  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  By  Emett  O.  Holt.  Museum  Paper  No.  4.  Alabama  Mus. 
Nat.  am..  1021.     pp.  1-142. 

*  Notes  on  a  New  Ox-pecker  and  other  Little-Known  Birds  of  the  Congo. 
By  James  P.  Cbapln.     Amer.  Mua.  Novit.  No.  17.  Sept.  16.  1920.  pp.  1-16. 
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of  the  Malaconotinae. ''  The  juvenal  plumage  of  Sigmodos  is  discuBsed 
and  another  locality,  on  the  river  Dungee,  for  the  Cliff  Swallow  hecyfiiO' 
plastea  preitasi  is  recorded.  A  number  of  extreme  eastern  records  for 
West  African  birds  are  also  listed. — W.  S. 

Phillips  on  Species  Crosses  in  Birds.^  The  present  paper  is  a 
summary  of  Dr.  Phillips'  experiments  in  hybridizing  ducks  and  pheasants 
up  to  the  year  1917,  when  the  work  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  war.  He  states  that  there  has  been  ''an  impression  that 
there  is  seldom  anything  approaching  a  Mendelian  phenomenon  in  species- 
mating  among  birds.''  ''But"  he  says  "definite  types  of  segregation  do 
occur,  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  relationship  of  the  genetic  constitu- 
tion. "  Dr.  Phillips  had  already  suggested  in  1915  that  in  closely  related 
forms  there  is,  under  experimental  conditions,  a  closer  approach  to  orthodox 
Mendelism  than  in  crosses  between  more  widely  separated  species. 

The  Mallard  X  Florida  Duck  crosses  he  says  "  constitute  the  most  extreme 
example  of  segregation  thus  far  discovered  in  species  crosses"  in  eith^ 
ducks  or  pheasants.  Genetically  the  Florida  Duck  represents  sub- 
stantially a  Mallard  with  the  male  secondary  sex  characters  not  expressed, 
and  by  the  breeding  test  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Mallard  than  either 
the  Black  Duck  or  the  AustraUan  Duck. — ^W.  S. 

Mailllard  on  the  Birds  and  Mammals  of  Siskiyou  Countj,  Cali- 
fornia.*— The  present  paper  is  based  upon  field  work  conducted  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Mailliard  and  two  assistants  in  the  interests  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Siskiyou  County,  California,  May  10-June  16, 
1920.  The  main  portion  consists  of  an  itinerary  with  notes  on  various 
species  and  comments  on  records  in  earlier  publications. 

In  conclusion  there  is  a  table  of  all  of  the  species  of  birds  observed  by 
the  party  with  records  at  seven  localities.  The  whole  forms  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  ornithology  of  northern  California. — ^W.  S. 

Ayes  in  the  Zoological  Record.' — Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  has  again  com- 
piled the  bird  section  of  the  'Zoological  Record'  for  1919,  which  appeared 
in  August  1921.  The  list  follows  the  same  plan  as  its  immediate  prede- 
cessors and  is  characterized  by  the  painstaking  care  which  marks  the 
author's  work.  We  find  837  titles  listed  of  which  no  less  than  39  are  by 
Oberholser.  Chubb  with  13  and  Witherby  with  11,  are  the  only  other 
authors  who  have  published  more  than  10  papers  within  the  year. 

^  A  Further  Report  on  Species  Crosses  in  Birds.  By  J.  C.  Philttpe.  Oenetioi, 
VI.  pp.  366-383,  July.  1921. 

'Notes  on  the  Birds  and  Mammals  of  Siskiyou  County,  California.  By 
Joseph  Mailliard.  Proc.  Calif.  Acad.  Sciences.  XI.  No.  5,  pp.  73-04.  July  11, 
1921. 

'  Zoological  Record  Vol.  LVI.  1919.  XYII  Aves.  W.  L.  Sclater.  M.  A.  2SooL 
Soc.  London.  Sold  at  their  House  in  Regents'  Park,  London.  N.  W.,  8.  Price 
6s.  August.  1921.  pp.  1-71. 
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We  haTe  frequently  urged  the  in^xirtaiice  ol  sopportiiig  soch  an  in- 
vahiaUe  puhlicmtion  as  the  'Zoological  Beoord'  without  which  the  nomen- 
dature  <d  systematic  aoofegy  would  beeome  more  or  less  chaotic,  and 
its  progress  greatly  hampered.  The  condition  that  now  £aees  us  is  aiticaL 
Since  the  snspenskm  of  the  'International  Catalogue  ol  Scientific  litera- 
ture' the  Zoological  Society  d  London  has  been  publishing  the  'Record' 
at  a  constantly  increasing  cost  which  has  now  reached  approximate 
£2000  annually.  It  has  undertaken  the  publication  <d  the  volume  for 
1920  and  is  wfiiding  out  blank  forms,  soliciting  subscriptions  for  that  of 
1921.  If  the  reqxmse  is  not  liberal  the  publication  cannot  go  on.  The 
sdbscrqitian  price  of  the  entire  vxilume  will  be  £2.10b.  and  of  the  'Ares' 
section  7s  6d.  The  Biitidk  Museum  has  sdbecribed  for  six  copies  of  the 
'Record'  and  it  sums  as  if  sereral  of  the  larger  museums  of  Amenca 
could  do  likewiae,  while  enery  muspum  and  university  should  have  one 
copy  and  every  systematic  ornithologist  should  beeome  a  subsciiber  to 
the  'Aves'.  Hie  progress  of  ornithology  depends  upon  the  continuation 
of  this  yearly  reoofd  of  what  has  been  published — ^W.  S. 


GrimMD'g  TlM  Prindplt  of  Bi^rid  Fevinc  in  Biidg.''— Dr.  Grin- 
neil  divides  birds  into  two  groups,  those  which  wait  passivdy  for  the 
a^ipearanee,  within  reach,  of  moving  objects  of  food  value,  and  those 
whidi  are  more  or  less  eonstantly  in  motion  seddng  items  of  food  which 
are  stationary.  He  considers  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "ezoess-of- 
vigor"  and  '^*joy-of-iiving''  as  they  are  used  to  fnrpliun  the  lively,  joyous 
actions  of  many  birds,  and  that  an  adequate  pxpjanation  of  such  activity, 
involving  stem  utility  should  be  looked  for.  He  finds  that  an  object 
moving  at  a  distance  is  easily  picked  up  by  the  human  eye  but  a  stationary 
object,  like  a  golf  ball  in  the  grass  for  instance,  is  looked  for  by  constant, 
movement  of  the  seardier  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  greater  the 
activity,  the  sooner  the  object  will  be  found.  It  is  moreover  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  eye  as  mu^  as  anything  dse  that  brings  success.  With 
birds  the  critical  food  period  is  winter  and  the  nervous  activity  of  birds 
like  Kin^ets  at  this  season  is  really  the  intense  effort  to  fmd  enou^  food 
to  satisfy  their  needs,  in  which  the  principle  of  "rapid  peerin^^^  ptayE  a 
most  inqxitant  part.  Dr.  Grinikell's  expUnation  is  ingenious  and  doubt' 
less  correct,  while  it  is  an  exodlent  illuBtration  of  the  attitiide  of  mind 
necessary  to  stody  problems  of  animal  bdiavicH'. 

Incidentally  he  refers  to  such  "humanistic  terms"  as  "joj'-of-living 
being  often  used  "even  in  our  more  serious  omithcJogical  hterature. 
We  question  (and  dodbtfess  Dr.  GrinneU  will  entirdy  agree  with  us) 
whether  there  is  not  a  pedeetly  proper  side  oi  omithcdogy  that  without 
humanising  the  birds  to  the  ridiculous  extremes  that  some  popular  writers 
have  done,  and  without  entering  the  field  of  cnnithcdogical  romance, 

iTbePil^lplecrBapldPMriiiKi&BirilK.  Unhr.  cT  Calif .  Chronicle,  XZHL 
Ko.  4.  OefeolMr.  Ifi21  pp. 
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makes  use  of  such  terms  as  this  in  giving  us  a  word  picture  of  the  bird 
and  its  activities  that  could  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way.  Indeed 
Dr.  Grinnell's  very  use  of  such  terms  shows  us  clearly  just  what  activities 
he  is  going   to  explain  in  terms  of  '^stem  utility." 

Bereft  of  all  such  terms  what  would  be  left  of  the  writings  of  Audubon 
and  hosts  of  others  which  have  their  place  in  serious  ornithological  litera- 
ture as  much  as  the  equally  serious  studies  of  animal  behavior  which 
latter  however  have  sometimes  but  little  "literary"  claims. 

All  of  this  however  has  no  bearing  on  the  excellence  of  Dr.  Grinnell's 
paper. — W.  S. 

Murphy  on  the  Seacoast  and  Islands  of  Peru.^ — ^The  seventh 
instalment  of  Dr.  Murphy's  account  of  his  recent  expedition  to  Peru 
describes  Asia  Island  and  the  visit  to  Callao.  The  destruction  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Cormorant  nests  by  the  Condors  is  described  and  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  Guano  industry  to  kill  off  these  noble  birds 
when  pillaging  the  islands  is  admitted.  A  number  of  interesting  pictures 
of  cormorants,  penguins,  etc.,  from  photographs  illustrate  the  article. — 
W.  S. 

Kirke  Swann's  'Ssmopsis  of  the  Accipitres. '' — Part  one  of  a  Second 
Edition  of  Mr.  Swann's  'Synopsis'  has  appeared,  "revised  and  corrected 
throughout,"  and  with  all  new  forms  described  up  to  1920.  It  follows 
the  plan  of  the  first  edition,  the  present  instalment  covering  VuUur  to 
Accipiter. — ^W.  S. 

Sewenow  on  the  Zoogeography  of  the  Palaearctic  Region.' — This 

pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  a  communication  presented  before  the  Russian 
Geographic  Society  in  1877,  and  which  showed  an  understanding  of  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  the  author  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  divides 
the  region  into  two  parts  Boreal  and  Austral,  the  former  containing  the 
Polar;  Northern  Wooded  Zone  (including  the  North-European,  Ural- 
Siberian  and  East  Siberian  Provinces)  and  Intermediate  Zone,  (including 
the  Middle  European,  Ural-Arabian  and  Drurian  Provinces).  The 
Austral  sub-region  contains  the  South-West  Zone  (Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean Provinces)  and  the  Desert  Zone,  (Lybian,  North  African,  West 
Asian,  Middle  Asian,  Thibetan  and  Sind  Provinces).    He  has  in  addition 

1  The  Seacoast  and  Islands  of  Peru,  VII.  By  Robert  Cuahmao  Murphy. 
Brooklyn  Museum  Quarterly,  October.  1921,  pp.  142-155. 

>A  Synopsis  of  the  Acdpitres  (Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey).  Part  I  (Vultor  to 
Accipiter).  By  H.  Kirke  Swann.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  through- 
out. Sept.  28,  1921,  pp.  1-63.  Price  6s.  Wheldon  and  Wesley  Ltd.,  3S  Great 
Queen  St.,  Kingsway,  W.  O.  2.,  Loodcm,  England. 

'  Uber  die  Zoologischer  (hauptslichlich  omithologischeQ)  Gebiete  der  ausaerhalb 
derTropengelegenen  Telle  unseresKontinents.  Yon  Nikolai  Sewenow.  Ubersetzt 
und  eingeleitet  von  Hermann  Grote.  Mit  einem  Bildnis  Sewersows.  Dultz  and 
Co.  Munchen.     1921  pp.  1-32. 
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an  East-Asiatic  or  Chinese-Himalayan  Region,  which  might,  he  thinks, 
be  as  well  regarded  as  a  sub-region  of  the  Palaearctic,  and  which  includes 
the  Himalajran,  Sifanian,  North  Chinese  and  Japanese  Provinces.  The 
characteristics  of  the  various  provinces  are  discussed,  mainly  from  an 
ornithological  standpoint  and  the  editor,  H.  Grote  has  a  short  biography 
of  Nikolai  Scwerzow  with  a  portrait. — W.  S. 

Bannerman  on  First  ImpressioiiB  of  Tunisia  and  Algeria.' — In 
the  introduction  to  this  admirable  little  sketch  Mr.  Bannerman  apologizes 
for  the  fact  that  it  contains  ''nothing  new''  and  "is  merely  the  account 
of  a  journey  through  Tunisia  and  Algeria  which  some  ornithologists 
have  already  made  and  doubtless  many  others  will  make  in  the  future. " 
Many  more  we  might  add  will  never  have  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
journey  and  they  especially  will  welcome  Mr.  Bannerman 's  first  "im- 
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Annotated  lists,  valuable  as  they  may  be,  give  one  no  idea  of  the  country 
they  treat  of,  or  of  its  bird  life  as  a  whole,  and  the  author  who  has  ex- 
haustive studied  a  region  forgets  his  first  impressions.  There  is  there- 
fore a  very  definite  value  to  this  sort  of  paper  and  we  conunend  it  to  all 
who  would  like  to  know  just  what  they  would  see  as  they  enter  Tunisia 
and  paas  on  to  the  edge  of  the  great  Sahara. 

The  electric  train  from  Tunis  to  Carthage  follows  the  shore  of  the  Lac 
de  Tunis,  ^diere  one  may  see  from  the  car  windows  flocks  of  Flamingoes 
stalking  about,  and  a  variety  of  shore  birds  and  some  grebes  close  by, 
^iparently  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  train.  The  vicinity  of  Tunis 
we  learn  is  notable  for  its  variety  of  Larks,  no  less  than  twenty  varieties 
oecmring  there. — ^W.  8. 

Qroto  on  the  Birds  <rf  Ukerewe  Island.^— This  interesting  island, 
lying  in  the  great  African  lake,  Victoria-N3ran2a,  was  visited  during 
1908-1909  by  a  German  missionary,  Peter  Conrad,  who  formed  a  collection 
of  750  birds  representing  175  species,  which  Mr.  Hermann  Grote  has 
listed  and  diflcaaaed  in  the  {xesent  paper.  The  novelties  contained  in 
the  eolleetian  have  been  previously  described. — W.  8. 

Griaeom  on  'The  IHntor  Avifauna  d  the  Camarfoe'.'— This  is 
a  pleasing  aeeoimt  of  a  four  days  visit  to  this  remote  comer  of  France 
with  an  annoCated  list  ol  ei^ty  species  observed,  also  a  list  of  53  species 
observed  on  a  single  day,  Deeember  31,  almost  half  of  which  were  water 
hiida.— W.  8. 


*  FlBiS  laqawirfoBi  cT  TmaUbk  and  Algeria.    By  David  A.  BMnBtenoma.    The 
fUB.    /idj.  IflSl.     pp.  387--ftl4. 
>  Tfl«d  dcr  CItthwb  f»l  dm  indaria-Kyaiua.  von  Hcrmaim  Grote.  Jour.  f. 


'SoaieJtoieiaaiaeWlBtarATttHiBacrtlieCamaisiie.    By  Ludlow  Gftecom. 
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Bannerman  on  BircLi  from  the  BelgUn  Congou — ^This  paper 
consists  of  notes  on  nineteen  species  of  particular  interest  or  rarity, 
among  the  197  contained  in  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Christy 
in  the  Uelle  River  District,  N.  E.  Belgian  Congo.  Notes  on  some  of 
the  specimens  and  a  description  of  a  new  Crateropue  have  already  been 
pubUshed  by  Mr.  Bannerman  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornitholo- 
gists'Club.— W.  S. 

Rothschild  on  Birds  from  Dutch  New  Ouinea.*— The  ooUectioD 
here  described  was  made  mainly  on  Mt.  Kunupi,  Weyland  Mts.,  inland, 
from  Geelvink  Bay.  It  contained  among  other  interesting  specimens 
153  skins  of  Paradise-birds  representing  22  species  and  subspecies.  A 
new  Honey-eater  Mdirrhovhetea  hdfordi  joiceyi  (p.  285)  is  described — 
W.  S. 

Recent  Papers  on  Bird  Consenration. — ^The  constant  demand  for 
literature  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  bird  conservation  necessitates  the 
continual  reissue  of  the  leading  facts  and  arguments  in  new  form.  An 
admirable  pamphlet  covering  the  whole  theory  of  bird  protection  is 
*  The  Utility  of  Birds  *  by  Edward  H.  Forbush,*  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture,  while  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey's  latest 
publication  on  these  lines  is  'Farm  Help  from  the  Birds'  by  W.  L.  McAtee* 
in  which  the  food  of  many  species  of  birds  is  briefly  summarised  and  the 
method  of  investigating  the  food  habits  is  described.  Another  pamphlet 
from  the  same  source  by  £.  A.  Goldman^  is  entitled  'Conserving  our 
Wild  Animals  and  Birds'  and  explains  both  the  object  and  the  difficulties 
in  keeping  up  the  game  supply  and  preventing  extermination  of  species. 
The  existence  today  of  over  five  million  licensed  hunters  who  go  out  for 
game  every  year  is  a  serious  factor. 

Dr.  John  C.  Phillips*  discusses  much  the  same  questions  in  his  'Con- 
servation  of  our  Mammals  and  Birds'  and  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  ''the 
outlook  today  to  the  lover  of  wild  life  and  wild  places,  is  most  discouraging" 
though  he  does  not  share  the  views  of  some  who  care  deeply  for  these 

lOn  some  Rare  Birds  flrom  the  Belgian  Congo  ooUected  by  Dr.  Oathbert 
Christy.  By  David  A.  Bannerman.  Rev.  Zocd.  AfHc.  (BnizeUeB).  YTI,  Faac.  8, 
1920.  pp.  284-205. 

>  On  Some  Birds  flrom  the  Weyland  Mountains.  Dutch  New  OuliMa,  By  Lord 
Rothschild.    Novitatee  Zool.  XXYIII.  pp.  280-204.  September  1921. 

>  The  Utility  of  Birds.  Dept.  Bull.  No.  9.  Dept.  of  Agric.  CommoiiwealUi  of 
Mass.  Div.  of  Ornithology.  Bdward  Howe  Forbush,  Director.  July  1921,  pp. 
1-83.      Numerous  illustrations. 

« Farm  Help  from  the  Birds.    By  W.  L.  McAtee.     Separate  No.  843.     Y( 
Book  U-  S.  Dept.  Agriculture.  1920.  pp.  253-270.     Illustrated. 

*  Conserving  our  Wild  Animals  and  Birds.    By  Bdward  A.  Ooldman. 
No.  836.  Year  Book  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture.  1920.  pp.  159-174.    Illiistrmted. 

*  Conservation  of  Our  Mammals  and  Birds.  By  John  O.  PhlDlpt.  Harrard 
Graduates*  Magaiine.    September.  1921.  pp.  36-51. 
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things,  that  the  atuatkm  is  utterly  hopeless.  He  reviews  the  cases  of 
the  American  game  animals  and  of  certain  birds  actually  extinct  or  nearing 
exdnctioii. 

In  the  way  d  reports  we  have  Mr.  Forfoush's  annual  report'  of  wiiat 
is  now  known  as  the  Divisicm  of  Ornithology  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment ol  Agriculture.  In  this  the  question  of  the  economic  status  of  the 
Downy  Woodpecker  and  the  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  is  considered  at 
length  and  decided  favoraUy  for  the  birds  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is 
ocmoemed.  Tliere  is  also  a  summary  of  bird  activity  in  the  state  by 
months. 

Hke  annual  repcnrt  ol  the  chief  of  the  Biological  Survey'  once  laore 
emphasiaes  the  varied  and  important  wori^  carried  on  by  this  Bureau 
and  it  is  regrettable  to  know  that  reports  on  the  birds  ol  Alabama,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas  have  been  completed  but  have  not  yet  been  puMished, 
we  presume  from  lack  ol  funds.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  after  carrying 
on  valuable  research  wotk  ol  this  kind  no  general  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  it.  The  National  Associaticm  of  Audubon  Societies  presents  in 
'Bird  Lore, '  its  usual  interesting  and  well  illustrated  report,  which  diserves 
the  careful  study  of  all  interested  in  bird  |»otection.  Mr.  Ahrens,  who 
recently  made  a  tour  ol  the  National  Parks  of  America,  has  puMished 
in  Beriin  a  report  on  the  Conservation  of  Nature  in  the  United  States.' 

The  West  Chester,  Fa.  Bird  Chib  has  issued  another  of  its  attractive 
repcvts  and  the  usual  synopsis  ol  the  'Game  Laws  for  1921'  and  the 
'Directory  ol  OflBcials  and  Organiaaticms  connected  with  the  protectim 
of  Birds  and  Game  1921 '  have  both  been  issued  by  the  Biological  Survey 
at  Washington. 


»rd-Lora.«     XXIII,  No.  5.    September-Octob^,  1921. 

Why  Birds  Interest  Me.  By  Eugene  Swope. — ^A  beautiful  analysiB 
of  the  real  meaning  ol  wild  bird  life  to  the  author.  ''It  symbolixes"  he 
says  "a  life  ol  more  spirit  and  less  day,  which  I  seem  to  have  lost  for  the 
most  part  somewhere  akxig  the  way.''  The  theme  is  aUy  ccmtinued 
by  Dr.  Chapman  on  the  editorial  page. 

Three  Weeks  in  the  Boat  Blind.  By  Guy  A.  Bailey.— With  some 
eaeefient  i^iotogrHihs  ol  shore-birds.  Black  Terns,  etc.    "Sam^pers," 
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says  the  author,  ''are  very  active  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  become 
impressed  with  the  idea  than  to  try  taking  their  pictures." 

With  the  Birds  in  Alaska.     By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Gasser. 

The  educational  leaflet  treats  of  the  Canada  Goose. 

Bird-Lore.    XXIII,  No.  6.     November-December,  1921. 

A  Double  Tragedy.  By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  N.  Wilson.— With  photo- 
graphs of  Quail. 

What  Birds  Signal  with  their  Tails.    By  Ernest  T.  Seton. 

Cultivating  the  Birds.  By  C.  S.  Thorns. — Photographs  of  birds  at 
baths  and  feeding  shelf. 

Billy  a  Great  Homed  Owl.    By  Dell  Coleman. 

Migration  and  Plumage  Notes  cover  the  Rusty  Blackbird  and  Brewer's 
Blackbird.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  'Bird-Lore'  in 
the  use  or  omission  of  the  possessive  form  in  such  names  as  Brewer's 
Blackbird,  and  we  had  decided  that  authors  were  aUowed  to  follow  their 
own  inclination  in  the  matter,  but  when  we  find  the  editor  himsdf  using 
both  forms  on  the  same  line  (p.  299)  we  are  forced  to  decide  that  he  is 
endeavoring  to  harmonize  the  eastern  and  western  schools! 

The  admirable  annual  report  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  occupies  more  than  half  of  this  bulky  number. 

The  Condor.^    XXIII,  No.  5.    September-October,  1921. 

Nests  of  Mourning  Doves  with  Three  Young.     By  Margaret  M.  Nice. 

Notes  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Jay  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Plark 
By  M.  P.  Skinner. 

A  Twelve-Month  with  the  Shorebirds.  By  Allen  Brooks.— On  the 
British  Columbian  coast,  in  Alberta  and  in  Florida. 

Notes  from  Southeastern  Alaska.     By  George  Willett. 

The  Northward  Range  of  the  Allen  Hunmungbird.  By  Tracy  I. 
Storer. — Considers  it  of  only  casual  occurrence  north  of  California.  There 
is  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  one  record  beyond  the  limits  of  that  state, 
supported  by  a  specimen. 

The  Condor.    XXIII,  No.  6.     November-December,  1921. 

Home  Life  of  the  Black-tailed  Gnatcatcher.    By  Robert  S.  Woods. 

Notes  on  Fall  Migrations  of  Fox  Sparrows  in  Califomia.  By  Joseph 
Mailliard. 

The  Mind  of  the  Flock.     By  R.  C.  Miller. 

Nesting  Pine  Grosbeaks  in  Plumas  County,  California,  By  Richard 
Hunt. 

The  Wilson  BuUetin.'    XXXIII,  No.  3.    September,  1921. 

The  Roadside  Census.  By  Margaret  M.  Nice  and  L.  B.  Nice. — In- 
teresting tabulations  of  numbers  of  species  and  individuals  seen  from  an 
automobile. 

*  Cooper  Oraithological  Club.  W.  Lee  Chambers,  Eagle  Rode,  Los  Ansotei 
Calif.     Edited  by  Joseph  Grinnell.     $2  per  year. 
>L3mds  Jones,  Editor.  Oberlln  Ohio,  $1.50  per  year. 
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An  Aniiotatod  List  ol  the  Land  Birds  of  Sac  County,  Iowa.    Part  11. 
By  J.  A.  SpnrreiL 

Notes  OB  the  Distiibution  and  Migration  of  Ndi)raBka  Birds.  By  M. 
H.  dwenk  aad  R.  W.  Dawson. 

r>iangiit*    XXXVm,  No.  9.    September,  1921. 
ol  Nofth  Hero  Island,  Vermont.    By  C.  M.  Brooks. 
Some  SiBBBBr  Biids  of  tlie  Wlsoonsin  Woods.    By  C.  C.  Sanborn. 

TlM  Oolagiit     XXXVm,  No.  10.    October,  1921. 

Nest  and  Egpi  d  Thr^otpim  fmrabOis.    By  H.  H.  Bailey. 

Jomml  of  Hm  Wiimiiii  d  Compantifa  Oologj.'  n.  No.  1-2, 
Ai]«:a9t  1«,  ISZl. 

Fivt  aitkies  byW.  L.  Dawsoo  in  defence  ol  egg  oofleetingaodootlie 
operwXkmB  «f  Iht  'Museum'  oecopy  about  half  of  the  number,  while  two 
othen  by  Mr.  Dairaan  treat  of  'Beadi  Sand  as  a  Drawer  lining*,  aad 
'The  Seasn  of  1917/  tike  later  an  eitwwied  account  of  &M  opentiona 
of  Mr.  DnnxB  and  his  associates  near  Tucson,  Anaooa,  and  in  the  Fata- 
^onia  msnBtanu,  with  notes  on  the  ruer  and  more  interesting  species 
and  a  Twafriitid  Sflt  of  afl  of  the  species  obserred.  Mr.  Dawson  also  oon- 
tribotes  a  JMUuber  of  fliwrt  notes  inchiding  a  list  of  notable  bird  oecun^^^ 
at  Santa  BariaazA,  oorencng  nineteen  specaes. 

There  are  t«ro  other  short  srtidea,  one  by  B~  S.  Sutheriacd  on  Penguins 
and  anet^ier  by  1.  K.  Jensen  on  'Nesting  Bases  as  a  Qdp  for  a  Golleeitor 
of  Birds*  Eggs'.  Maoiy  good  seits  cf  egi^  of  hole-nesting  birds,  the  attthor 
nrpjahw,  are  lost  by  Biit;t3ng  into  the  tree  estlker  before  the  se^  is  eooQ^iieite 
or  after  1^  eggs  hwe  been  hsstciied.  By  putting  ijqs  nest  boBes  the  eggs 
may  be  under  eunstant  ebserrstkm  and  be  eonerted  at  just  the  ri^xt  lime. 
Decidedhr  a  novel  sxgument  for  ih/t  ejection  of  nest  bosBs! 

Hiifi  issue  is  ifiuBtieated  br  nuBtr  exoeOent  hslf-'tianeE.  InGideotalhr 
we  kam  iiuct  two  ^'trial  issues *"  of  Mr.  Dawsao'e  'fiirdfi  of  Califamia,' 
eaidi  of  22  pages,  appearBd  in  Majtdi  last,  but  Bppareaotjy  these  issues 
have  been  disoanttnuBd  as  he  states  that  it  if  stiO  impossftde  to  make  a 
final  aEunounQemBnt  as  to  t±ie  metiiod  of  pi&thGBtian. 

TlM  lUg.'     (11  Senes)  HI.  No.  4.    October.  1921. 

Bird  Notes  from  Southern  Spain.    Br  J.  H.  Btenhouse. 

Some  Notes  on  the  'Winter  Arifauna  of  thf  Camurgue.  Br  Ludlow 
Ga3scanL.(BBe  acntea,  p.  129]. 

A  Note  on  Tiamjwthtp  in  JE^st  Ceutral  Afhca.    Br  J.  F.  Oliapin. 

An  Account  aS  the  Birds  met  with  during  u  two  muntbf  abuutiui;  Trip 
in  Narthem  lUifKieBia.    B\'  ^.  £..  Clarke:. 

Notes  on  fiome  Birds  from  the  Near  EaKl.  and  fnim  Tropica]  Etttit 
Africa.  3y  Col.  K.  Meinertsiiageii.  Tiuf^  paper  containt^  critieal  tftudiet^ 
of  iranous  species  with  diHcussiuii  of  their  differeutiutiuii  into  subspeciet:. 


^  £.  Ifl.  BarnsB.  XiUtar.  Laeon.  lU..     61)  ctp  p«r  yutr 
'  W.  1..  Dawm.  Bdtonr.  «anfi»  fiartiam.  CaUf.    Sl.&U  per  ymr. 
*'WiHmmk  and  Wttkay  l«td.  Sb  £wbs  tH..  mrami  lAmdou     W.  L.  Sdatsr. 
Kditsr    22  SHaiiagB  981 
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In  connection  with  the  Crested  Larks  (Galerida)  the  several  races  were 
carefully  compared  with  the  humidity  and  rainfall  of  their  halntats,  both 
as  regards  the  entire  year  and  the  nesting  season,  with  the  result  that  no 
correlation  was  found  to  exist.  There  was  however  a  direct  correspondeDoe 
between  the  tone  of  coloration  of  the  bird  and  that  of  the  sml  upon  which 
it  lived,  and  the  author  concludes  that  protective  coloration  is  responsiUe. 
Futhermore  he  finds  that  three  races  of  Crested  Larks  have  lived  in  the 
Giza  Zoological  Gardens,  near  Cairo,  for  many  years  subjected  to  identical 
conditions  and  have  molted  true,  showing  no  tendency  to  change  the  color- 
ation of  their  plumage,  a  result  that  coincides  with  Prof.  Sunmer's  ex- 
periments with  Califomian  White-footed  Mice,  but  is  directly  opposed 
to  those  of  Mr.  Beebe  with  doves. 

So  many  of  the  present  day  discussions  on  the  nature  of  subspecies 
hinge  upon  this  very  question  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  shall  have 
a  number  of  identical  experiments  carried  on  with  the  greatest  care  to 
eliminate  possible  disturbing  factors. 

We  are  not  satisfied  in  systematic  zoology  to  finally  admit  a  subspecies 
without  a  large  series  of  specimens  and  why  should  we  discuss  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  a  subspecies  and  reach  a  conclusion  with  only  two  or 
three  experiments  from  which  to  take  our  data? 

Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Alcudia  Majorca.    By  Capt.  P.  W.  Munn. 

Subspecies  and  their  Part  in  Evolution.  By  J.  L.  Bonhote. — ^A  con- 
tinuation of  the  discussion  contained  in  previous  letters  to  'The  Dms' 
from  Loomis  and  Lowe  and  Praed.  Mr.  Bonhote  very  ri^tly,  we  think, 
contends  that  the  term  subspecies  should  be  restricted  to  geographic 
forms,  the  origin  of  which  by  the  way  he  definitely  attributes  to  "the 
climatic  conditions  of  their  habitat,''  which  is  directly  opposed  to  CoL 
Meinertzhagen's  conclusions  presented  in  this  same  issue  of  'The  Ibis' 
and  commented  upon  above. 

He  also  considers  that  each  species  contains  a  combination  of  factors 
not  present  in  other  species  while  the  subspecies  of  the  same  species  all 
contain  exactly  the  same  factors,  though  their  somatic  expression  has 
been  originally  altered  by  the  environment  and  has  become  inherited. 

On  this  basis  there  are  certainly  a  number  of  so-called  species  which 
will  have  to  be  regarded  as  subspecies  since  they  are  clearly  geographic 
forms  differing  from  subspecies  only  in  the  fact  that  no  intergrades  now 
exist.  We  might  ask  how  are  we  to  ascertain  just  what  are  the  factors 
that  make  up  a  species  and  how  are  we  on  this  basis  to  relegate  a  given 
form  to  the  category  to  which  it  belongs. 

We  must  admit  that  we  still  fail  to  find  any  indication  in  the  evidence 
to  be  obtained  from  forms  in  nature,  of  any  difference  except  in  degree 
between  the  species  and  the  subspecies.  It  may  be  possible  that  certain 
widely  separated  species  may  have  originated  in  some  other  way  but 
most  species  are  so  obviously  exaggerated  examples  of  geographic  races 
between  which  the  intergrades  have  dropped  out  that  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  other  origin. 
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There  is  in  Mr.  Bonhote's  valuaUe  paper  one  statement  that  seems 
somewhat  contradictory,  though  we  may  not  have  understood  him  cor- 
rectly. On  page  721  referring  to  statements  of  Lowe  and  Praed  he  says: 
"they  imply  that  variations  (subspecies)  caused  by  environment  cannot 
be  inherited;  and  hence  it  would  follow  that  a  true  subspecies  could  have 
had  no  influence  on  evolution  and  could  never  develop  into  a  new  species, " 
and  then  proceeds  to  criticise  their  statement;  and  yet  he  himself  says 
(on  page  725)  "a  geographic  form  could  never  become  a  separate  species. " 
Perhaps  his  criticism  referred  only  to  the  first  half  of  their  statement. 

Another  contribution  to  this  subject  is  by  Miss  Maud  D.  Haviland 
in  which  she  criticises  the  use  of  certain  terms  by  other  writers  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  usually  imderstood,  and  in  this  connection  we  might  be 
pardoned  for  calling  attention  to  her  use  of  the  word  "geno-type"  which 
in  ornithological  literature  is  almost  universally  used  to  denote  the  t3rpe 
of  a  genus. 

Among  the  reviews  we  find  Mr.  Mathews  credited  with  recording  a 
very  important  discovery"  in  the  last  part  of  his  'Birds  of  Australia,'  i. 
e.,  that  the  types  of  Gould's  species  are  not  aU  in  Philadelphia.  We 
did  not  know  that  anyone  had  ever  made  such  a  claim,  but  the  location 
of  each  t3rpe  was  thoroughly  woriced  out  some  years  ago  by  Stone  and 
Mathews  (Austral  Avian  Record  I  No.  6-7.) 

Bulletin  oftheBritiBhOrnithologiats' Club.  CCLXII.^  October 
29,  1921. 

Birs.  A.  C.  Meinertzhagen  presents  a  description  of  a  new  Golden 
Plover  from  the  Orimeys,  Pluoialis  apriearius  oreopkihis  (p.  6)  and  Col 
Meinertshagen  a  Rock  Pigeon,  Cdumba  Una  htUleri  (p.  6)  from  Gebeit, 
Sudan;  M.  J.  Nichol  describes  GdUrida  crigtata  halfae  (p.  7)  from  Wadi 
Haifa  and  Charadriua  variua  aUenbyi  (p.  7)  from  Egypt.  T.  Iredale 
separates  the  Palaearctic  Red  Phalarope  as  Phalarapus  ftdicaritis  jaurdaini 
(p.  8)  type  from  Spitsbergen.  D.  A.  Bannerman  describes  Antkreptes 
ogQme-granH  (p.  9)  from  River  Ja,  Cameroon. 

Stuart  Baker  describes  Dacaeum  miniiUuin  subfiaoum  (p.  12)  from 
Belgaum;  H.  C.  Robinson  Cyomis  mbecuUndes  klossi  (p.  12)  south  Annam, 
and  J.  D.  LaTouche  eleven  new  birds  from  China. 

Britiah  Birds.^    XV,  No.  5.    October  1,  1921. 

Notes  on  the  Great  Auk.  By  W.  H.  Mullens. — ^Additional  to  those 
in  Gumey's  'Eariy  Annals  of  Ornithology'  with  reproductions  of  some 
eariy  figures  of  the  bird. 

A  Note  on  the  Red-backed  Shrike.  By  J.  H.  Owen. — ^Does  not  have 
a  collected  larder  but  hangs  its  prey  on  any  convenient  thorn. 

Britiah  Birds.    XV,  No.  6.    November  1,  1921. 

Observations  on  the  Breeding  Habits  of  the  Merlin.    By  W.  Rowan. 

^  H.  F.  &  O.  Wltherby. 326  High  Holbom.  W.  O.,  London.    P.  R.  Lowe.  Editor. 
>  H.  F.  &  O.  Wltherby,  326  High  Holborn,  LoQdon.  W.  O.,    H.  F.  Witherby 
Bdllor.    20  ihffltags  per  year. 
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A  Short  Description  of  the  Sequence  of  Plumages  in  some  Palaearctic 
Surface-feeding  Ducks.    By  E.  Lehn  Schioler. 

Avicultural  Magftirine.^    XII,  No.  9.    September,  1921. 

Nesting  Notes  on  the  Yellow-billed  Cardinal  (Paroaria  oapUata), 
By  Capt.  Gerald  Rattigan. 

The  Yellow-backed  Whydah.  By  E.  Hopkinson. — Observations  in 
Gambia. 

Avicultural  Magftirine.    XII.  No.  10.    October,  1921. 

Zebra  Finches  at  Liberty.  By  the  Marquess  of  Tavistock. — ^They  do 
well  even  in  a  small  garden,  never  wandering  far  from  home. 

Bateleur  Eagles.  By  F.  D.  Welch. — ^Variation  in  their  coloration  dis* 
cussed. 

Voices  of  Some  Owls  and  Remarks  on  Coloration.    By  F.  D.  Wdch. 

Avicultural  Magairine.    XII,  No.  11.    November,  1921. 

Shrikes  as  Cage-Birds.    By  Dr.  E.  Hopkinson. 

The  Emu.>    XXI,  Part  2.    October,  1921. 

The  Naretha  Parrot  (Psephotu8  narethae)  sp.  nov.  By  H.  L.  White. 
Discovered  by  F.  L.  Whittock  at  Naretha,  West  Australia.  With  a 
colored  plate. 

A  Central  Australian  Expedition.    By  Capt.  S.  A.  White. 

Further  Notes  on  the  Lyre-Bird.  (Menvra  superba).  By  Tom  Treg- 
ellas. — Photographs  of  its  haunts,  nest,  dancing  mound  etc. 

Notes  on  the  Australian  Tubinares.  By  E.  W.  Ferguson. — ^Petrels  and 
Albatrosses. 

The  'Times'  on  John  Gould. — ^A  reprint  of  a  review  of  his  work  in  this 
famous  London  newspaper.    With  a  portrait. 

Notes  on  Birds  Observed  at  Ebor  and  the  Nullarbor  Plain.  By  A. 
S.  Le  Souef. 

Further  Notes  from  Peel  Island,  Moreton  Bay,  Queensland.  By  N. 
V.  I.  Agnew. 

Birds  of  Barunah  Plains  and  District.    By  James  Russell. 

Under  'Camera  Craft'  appears  a  photograph  of  a  pair  of  nesting  Emus 
with  their  young. 

Revue  Francaise  d'Omithologie.'  No.  150.  October,  1921.  [In 
French.] 

Three  Articles  on  the  transporting  of  their  young  by  birds  of  prey. 

Birds  of  the  Mamara  Forest  and  the  Environs  of  Rabat.  By  F.  R. 
C.  Jourdain. 

Revue  Francaise  d'Omithologie.  No.  151.  November,  1921.  [In 
French.] 

Meeting  of  the  French  Ornithological  Society. 

'  8.  Austin  &  Sons.  5  Fore  St..  Hartford,  England.     25  &hilHng»  per  year. 
'  H.  F.  &  G.  Witherby.326  High  Holbom.  London.  W.  C.    J.  A.  Lea<A.  Editor. 
21  shillings  per  year. 

*  A.  Menegaux,  Editor,  55  Rue  de  Buffon.  Paris.      5  francs  per  year. 
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.*    n,  No^.    August,  1921.     [In  Spanish.] 

Petrek  and  Albatrosses  of  the  South  Atlantic.  By  Roberto  Dabbene. — 
An  extended  discussion  of  the  Tubinares  of  the  region  and  their  distri- 
bution. 

Remarks  on  the  Neotropical  Species  of  the  Genus  Anthus.  By  C.  E. 
Hellmayr. — ^Recognises  A.  furcaiua  with  two  subspecies;  A.  luteecens  with 
three;  A.  correndera  with  five;  A.ruUtereri  with  one,  A.  heUmayri  with 
three  and  A.  bogotensis  with  two.  Of  these  A.  correndera  catamarcae  (p. 
186)  Catamarca;  A.  heUmayri  brasiUensie  (p.  190)  Plains  of  Itatiajra, 
Brasil  and  A.  A.  dabbenei  (p.  191),  Rio  IVaful,  Argentina,  are  described 
as  new. 

list  of  the  Birds  of  the  Falkland  Islands.    By  R.  H.  Wace. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Paraguay.    By  C.  Fi^rig. 

A  Study  of  Birds  in  Relation  to  Agriculture.    By  F.  Lahille. 

L'OiMMl.'    n.  No.  9.      S^tember,  1921.     [In  French.] 

Breeding  of  Lorius  lory.  By  Mrs.  M.  Burgess. — ^Received  the  priie 
of  the  Sodete  Nationale  d ' Acclimatation  for  rearing  this  parrot  in  captivity 
for  the  first  time. 

The  Egrets  of  Venesuela.    By  E.  Tejera. 

L'OiMMl.    II,  No.  10.    October,  1921.     [In  French.] 

Breeding  of  Stumia  nneneis.    By  A.  Decoux. 

La  Gerfant.'    II,  No.  2.    1921.    iln  French.] 

Death  of  Alfdumse  Dubois. 

Ornithological  Observations  (in  Belgium)  May  1,  1920-April  30,  1921. 
Compiled  by  G.  van  Havre. 

The  value  of  Birds. 

TorL«    m.  No.  II.    April,  1921.     [In  Japanese.] 

Obituary  and  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Isao  Ijima. 

Breeding  of  the  Green  Peafowl,  Pavo  muticus. — ^With  photographs  of 
the  young. 

The  Molting  of  Some  Charadrine  Birds.    By  N.  Kuroda. 

Notes  on  Two  Stragglers,  Panums  biarmicus  ruesicua  and  Turdits 
atriffularie.    By  S.  Uchida. 

Notes  on  the  Habits  of  Richardson's  Skua.    By  T.  Moruyama. 

Birds  Seen  in  Hiroshima  City.    By  H.  Nakao. 

A  list  of  Ornithological  Papers  viinch  have  appeared  in  the  Zoological 
Magazine.    By  N.  Kuroda. 

IB.  Dabbene,  Editor.  Mus.  Nac  de  Hist.  Nat..  Buenos  Aires,  Argeatina. 
S6  per  year. 

s  Sodete  d'Aodimatatioa.  198  Boulerard  St.   Germain.  Paris.     25  fjrancs  per 


*  M.  de  Oontreras,  Editor.  52  Plaoe  Georges  Bnigmann.  Bruxelles.  Belgium. 
10  trvacB  per  year. 

*  Sdenoe  College.  Tokyo  Imperial  University.  Tokyo  Japan. 
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Yearbook  of  the  Netherlands  Ornithological  Society.*    II,  No.  1. 

1921.     [In  Dutchl. 

A  Study  of  the  Avifauna  of  Gajo-land  (Sumatra).  By  F.  C.  van  Heum 
and  Baron  Snouckaert  van  Schauburg. 

The  Birds  of  Homer.    By  J.  S. 

On  our  Knowledge  of  a  Sumatran  Woodpecker.  Chrysooolaptes  lucidus 
chersonensis.    By  E.  Stresemann. 

The  Black-necked  Grebe.    By  van  Dedem. 

On  Quatemery  Nomenclature,  and  its  Use  in  Ornithology.  By  A. 
Laubmann. — This  is  an  attempt  to  place  an  additional  burden  upcm  our 
already  overtaxed  system  of  nomenclature.  As  we  have  already  pointed 
out  elsewhere  many  of  our  nomenclatural  troubles  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  try  to  do  too  many  things  with  our  names.  Tlie  quadrinomial 
undoubtedly  indicates  more  accurately  the  genetic  relationships  of  the 
bird  indicated  but  it  becomes  useless  as  a  name  because  it  is  too  cumber- 
some. 

Yearbook  of  the  Netherlands  Ornithological  Club.  II,  No.  2. 
[In  Dutch.] 

Proceedings  of  the  Club  Meeting  of  March  30,  1921. 

Trip  to  Belgium.  By  Baron  Snoukaert  van  Schauburg. — ^Account  of 
the  museums,  etc. 

A  Visit  to  Savoy.    By  G.  J.  Van  Oordt. 

On  the  Occurrence  of  Serinits  canaritis  germanicus  in  the  Netherlands. 
By  P.  A.  Reus. 

Yearbook  of  the  Netherlands  Ornithological  Club,  "TMtnum* 
mer''  published  on  the  tenth  anniversary  September,  1921.    [In  Dutch.] 

The  1920-1921  Expedition  to  New  Guinea. 

On  the  Birds  of  the  Mamberamo  Country  North  and  Central  Dutch 
New  Guinea. 

Danske-Fugle.*    II,  No.  1.    1921.     [In  Danish.] 

1920  Migration  and  Bird-banding  for  Denmark. 

Omithologische  Beobachter.*  XVIII,  No.  9.  June,  1921.  [In 
German.) 

Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Swiss  Station  for  Bird-banding  in  Bern 
for  1920.     By  A.  Hess. 

Omithologische  Beobachter.  XVIX,  No.  11,  August,  1921.  lln 
German.) 

Avifauna  of  Forest  Canton  Lakes  and  Got  hard.    By  J.  Gender. 

Omithologische  Beobachter.  XVIX.  No.  1.  October,  1921.  lln 
German.] 

Ornithology  of  Lappland.    By  A.  Hess. 


'  Chib  van  Ned.  Vogeilk.,  Doom.  Holland. 

'  P.  SkoYgaard.  Mogensgadc,  32,  Viborg.  Denmark. 

'  R.  G.  Zbinden  &  Co..  Basel.  Switzerland.     10  francs  per  year. 
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PnwTiMllngi  of  the  Bavarian  Ornithological  Society.  XV,  No. 
1.    April,  1921.     [In  German.  [ 

Netta  rufina  as  a  breeding  bird  in  the  Bodensee.    By  R.  Lauterbon. 

On  the  Influence  of  Meteorological  Factors  on  Bird  Song.  By  A. 
Scfawan. 

On  the  Song  of  the  Yellowhanimer.    By  B.  Hoffman. 

Ornithologiache  M onatsberichte.  VoL  29,  No.  9-10.  September- 
October,  1921.     [In  German.] 

H.  Gioie  describes  Enmomda  punOa  iessmanni  (p.  S4),  and  Penthdaea 
oBftfnmM  reidienowi  (p.  93). 

Ornithologiache  Monatiberichte.  VoL  29,  No.  11-12.  November- 
December,  1921.     [In  German.] 

H.  Gxote  describes  Erythropygia  quadrwirgaia  r&vumae  (p.  109)  from 
MbarsngMidtt  River,  Africa. 

Ornithological  Axtielei  in  Other  Journals. 

TUmt,  O.  Clyde.  Reminiscences  of  John  Burrou^is.  (Natural 
^story,  XXI,  No.  2,  March-April,  1921.) 

Owton,  rtank.  Photographing  Great  Homed  OiHs.  (Ibid.)— A 
series  of  remarkable  illustrations  some  of  ixdiich  represent  the  l»rd  in  flight. 

Be^  RoDo  H.  Visiting  the  Nests  of  Seabirds  by  Automobile.  (Ibid 
No.  4,  Joly^Aogust,  1921.) — Experiences  on  Christmas  Island. 

Butv,  W99ljn  ▼.  and  Bintonl,  L.  J.  Report  on  Scottish  Ornith- 
ology in  1920,  including  Migrati<»i.  (The  Scottish  Naturalist,  No.  115- 
116,  July-August,  1921,  and  No.  117-118,  September-October,  1921.) 

Gnai,  Alfred  O.  The  Audubon  Societies  of  Brunswidc  (The 
Blaine  Naturalist,  I.  No.  2,  October,  1921.) 

IDlkr,  Canie  X.  Birds  of  Lewiston-Aubum,  Maine.  (Ibid.) — ^A 
short  popular  article.  Bird  Notes  which  foDow  contain  two  Maine 
records  of  the  Mockingbird. 

Llfl^dt  Hofes.  Krd  Notes  by  the  Way  in  the  Maritime  IVovinces  (of 
Canada).     (The  Canadian  field-Naturalist,  January,  1921.) 

WamwsHf  WQliam.  Some  Notes  on  the  Bdted  Kini^sher.  (Ibid. 
Fdiruary,  1921.) — ^A  careful  study  of  a  nest  and  young. 

Ywmamtt  F.  A.  The  Evening  Grosbeak  in  Canada.  (Ibid,  March, 
1921.) — ^An  historic  resume  with  a  detailed  account  of  specimens  of 
a  breeding  female  and  fledgling,  takai  by  Wm.  Rowan  in  Manitoba. 
The  former  curiously  enough  seems  referable  to  the  British  Columbian  form 
rather  than  to  the  eastern  bird. 

SopoTy  J*  Dewe^.  Gleanings  from  the  Canadian  West.  Part  1. 
Avian  Fauna  of  lalay,  Alberta.     (IlHd.) — An  annotated  list  of  fifty-one 


^  Data  it  Co..  Landwelirstr  6,  Munich,  Gcrmaay.    25  Mk.  per  year. 
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Terrell,  L.  McI.    Observations  on  the  White-winged  Crossbill.    (Ibid.) 

Tavemer,  P.  A.  Swarth  on  the  Fox  Sparrow.  (Ibid.  April,  1921.) 
— In  this  careful  review  the  writer,  whose  opposition  to  the  general  use 
of  trinomial  designations  is  well  known,  makes  a  good  point  for  his  view 
when  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Swarth,  like  any  other  care- 
ful monogapher,  must  needs  look  up  every  record  for  himself  and  will  not 
take  the  determination  of  anyone  else.  ''Of  what  use  "  says  he,  ''have  been 
the  numerous  trinomials  applied  to  Fox  Sparrows  in  the  many  local  and 
other  published  lists?  As  far  as  Mr.  Swarth  was  concerned  they  were 
no  more  than  specific  binomials.'' 

Mr.  Tavemer  also  points  out  the  fact,  that  the  three  "groups"  into 
which  Fox  Sparrows  are  divisible  are  really  of  greater  importance  than 
the  sixteen  subspecies  but  are  not  indicated  at  all  in  the  nomenclature. 
He  suggests  that  inasmuch  as  intergradation  between  them  seems  not  to 
have  been  proven  they  be  treated  as  species.  Some  of  the  Ciierman  ornith- 
ologists are  advocating  the  use  of  quadrinomials  to  cover  just  such  cases. 
And  yet  we  are  informed  that  species  and  subspecies  are  different  in 
character. 

WIlHftmg,  M .  Y.  Notes  on  the  Fauna  of  Lower  Pagwachuan,  Lower 
Kenogami  and  Lower  Albany  Rivers  of  Ontario.  (Ibid.  May,  1921.) 
— A  list  of  the  birds  observed  during  the  summer  of  1920. 

Lloyd,  Hoyes.  An  Aquatic  Habit  of  the  Pigeons.  (Ibid.) — Records 
several  instances  of  Pigeons  alighting  on  the  water  to  drink  and  calls 
attention  to  the  aquatic  habits  of  most  of  the  birds  now  considered  most 
closely  related  to  the  Pigeons,  as  significant  in  this  connection. 

Crandall,  Lee  S.  The  Blue  Bird  of  Paradise  {Paradisomis  ruddfi). 
(N.  Y.  Zoological  Society  Bulletin,  September,  1921).  Account  of  the 
species  and  reproduction  of  water-color  drawings  of  the  male  in  display 
in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 

Miller,  W.  DeW.  and  QriBCom,  L.  Description  of  Proposed  New 
Birds  from  Central  America,  with  Notes  on  Other  Little-known  Forms. 
(American  Museum  Novitates,  No.  25,  December  9,  1921.) — Ortalis 
citiereicepa  saturatus  (p.  1)  Matagalpa,  Nicaragua;  Creciscus  mberrimua 
(p.  2)  Jinotega,  Nicaragua;  Gallinvla  Moropus  centrals  (p.  3)  Metapa, 
Nicaragua;  Asiurina  plagicUa  micrus  (p.  4)  Chinandega,  Nicaragua; 
IcHnia  plumbea  vagans  (p.  5)  PenaPlan,  Nicaragua;  Aramides  jdumbeicoUie 
yacificue  (p.  11)  Tipitapa,  Nicaragua. 

The  authors  seem  to  prove  that  Crax  panamensis  Grant  is  a  synonym 
of  C  globicera  and  that  Gampsonyx  avxiinsoni  leonae  Chubb  is  not  separable 
from  G.  8.  meridensis  Swann.  They  also  consider  the  Wood  Rails  allied 
to  Aramides  cajanea  and  come  to  somewhat  different  conclusions  from 
those  reached  by  Mr.  Bangs. 

Oberholser,  H.  C.  Mutanda  Omithologica  XI.  (Proc.  BioL  Soc. 
Wash.  XXXIV,  pp.  105-108,  June  30,  1921.).  Dr.  Oberholser  finds  an 
earlier  designation  of  type  for  the  genus  Turdus  which  transfers  it  to  the 
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group  now  known  as  Planegtieus  (Menda).  This  is  unfortunate  enou^ 
in  itsdf  but  it  neeessitates  the  changing  of  the  specific  names  of  six  species 
of  thrushes  which  were  valid  under  PlanesUcus  but  in  oomlnnation  with 
Turdut  are  preoccupied  by  earlier  identical  combinations.  Menda 
aOnfrons  Ramsay  is  renamed  Ttardus  prcirucus  (p.  106) ;  M.  trigUs  Sw.  is 
renamed  T.  asaitmlU  lygruB  (p.  106);  M.  grayi  lurida  (Bonap.)  becomes 
T.  ineompia  Bangs;  M.  bioolofr  Layard  becomes  T.  ruftceps  Ramsay;  M. 
fiarirmtriM  Sw.  becomes  T.  rcfapaUiatus  and  M.  cineroKens  Rchw,  is 
renamed  T.  tepkrinut  (p.  107). 

ftantlj  O.  and  Puard,  T.  S.  Descriptions  of  Six  New  Subspecies 
of  American  Kids.  (Ibid.  pp.  89-92,  June  30,  1921). — Geranospua 
caendetomg  Iwens  (p.  89)  Sonora,  Menoo;  OtuschoUbaluctiaonus  (p.  89) 
EscasUy  Costa  Rica;  Mecocamdus  leucopkrys  roraimae  (p.  90)  Roraima, 
British  Guiana;  NtsUaUamis  horealis  majorinus  (p.  90)  Los  Angeles  Co., 
Calif.;  MHanatig  oaerulescens effvHdus  (p.  91)  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  Tangara 
viriditnma  ioddi  (p.  92)  Santa  Marta,  Colombia. 

Bcmky,  B.  A.  An  Egg  of  StrvthiMkuB  cka-wMntu  Brandt  (Univ. 
of  Toronto  Studies  No.  19,  pp.  3-7,  1921). — Presented  to  the  museum 
of  the  University  from  Honan,  China.  S^  eggs  are  known,  the  others 
being  fran  southern  Russia  and  Manchuria. 

WOmQv  Btta  8.  Whistling  Swans  {Olo^  calumbianus)  (Proc.  Indiana 
Acad,  of  Sdenoes  for  1920,  pp.  83-85). — Many  seen  at  Detroit,  200  and 
300  at  once  on  certain  occasions  passing  oveiiiead.  A  Trumpeter  Swan 
identified  by  his  eaD  was  seen  about  1904. 

OtwrtiolMr,  H.  C.  The  Anatine  Genus  N>Toca  and  its  Nearest  Allies 
(Ibid,  pp.  105-106). — Six  genera  are  recognized,  ArisUmetta  for  the  Can- 
vasbaek;  PeriuoneUa  (p.  110)  a  new  genus  proposed  for  the  Ringneck, 
Aiikyia;  PvUx  for  the  Scaup;  Nyroca  for  the  Redhead  and  Fvligyda. 

Some  interesting  nomenclatural  conclusions  are  reached.  Aythya  Boie 
Dr.  ObeiiiolBer  considers  is  invalidated  by  Aeihya  Dum.  but  he  accpets 
Aitkyia  doger  which  he  says  by  virtue  of  an  additional  syllable  is  a  dif- 
ferent word  and  tenable  under  the  present  rules  of  nomenclature.  We 
are  not  quite  dear  just  which  code  or  rule  is  referred  to. 

Buttar,  A.  W.  Some  Rare  Indiana  Birds.  (Ibid,  pp.  135-139.)— A 
number  of  records. 

¥f  iniim,  B.  W.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Carroll,  Monroe  and  Vigo 
Counties,  Indiana.     (Ibid,  pp.  315-101  puUished  1921.) 

TUmt,  M.  L.  Birds  Singing  at  Night  (Ibid,  for  1919,  pp.  239-240. 
PubL  in  1921.)-<}hat,  YeUow-billed  Cuckoo  and  Whip^xwr-wiU.  Other 
BpeatB  mentaoned  were  apparently  the  first  instance  of  morning  song. 

OtwrtlolMr,  H.  C.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Subspecies  of  Electron  pUUy- 
H^ndktMi  (Leadbeater).  (Ibid,  pp.  341-344)—^.  p,  orierUicola  (p.  342) 
IB  described  as  new  from  Hyutaniha,  Brazil. 
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says  the  author,  ''are  very  active  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  become 
impressed  with  the  idea  than  to  try  taking  their  pictures. " 

With  the  Birds  in  Alaska.    By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Gasser. 

The  educational  leaflet  treats  of  the  Canada  Gooee. 

Bird-Lore.    XXIII,  No.  6.    November-December,  1921. 

A  Double  Tragedy.  By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  N.  Wilson.— With  photo- 
graphs of  Quail. 

What  Birds  Signal  with  their  Tails.    By  Ernest  T.  Seton. 

Cultivating  the  Birds.  By  C.  S.  Thoms. — Photographs  of  birds  at 
baths  and  feeding  shelf. 

Billy  a  Great  Homed  Owl.    By  Dell  Coleman. 

Migration  and  Plumage  Notes  cover  the  Rusty  Blackbird  and  Brewer's 
Blackbird.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  'Bird-Lore'  in 
the  use  or  omission  of  the  possessive  form  in  such  names  as  Brewer's 
Blackbird,  and  we  had  decided  that  authors  were  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  inclination  in  the  matter,  but  when  we  find  the  editor  himsdf  using 
both  forms  on  the  same  line  (p.  299)  we  are  forced  to  decide  that  he  is 
endeavoring  to  harmonize  the  eastern  and  western  schools! 

The  admirable  annual  report  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  occupies  more  than  half  of  this  bulky  number. 

The  Condor.^    XXIII,  No.  5.    September-October,  1921. 

Nests  of  Mourning  Doves  with  Three  Young.    By  Margaret  M.  Nice. 

Notes  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Jay  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Pkrk 
By  M.  P.  Skinner. 

A  Twelve-Month  with  the  Shorebirds.  By  Allen  Brooks. — On  the 
British  Columbian  coast,  in  Alberta  and  in  Florida. 

Notes  from  Southeastern  Alaska.     By  George  Willett. 

The  Northward  Range  of  the  Allen  Hunm[iin^ird.  By  Tracy  I. 
Storer. — Considers  it  of  only  casual  occurrence  north  of  California.  There 
is  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  one  record  beyond  the  limits  of  that  state, 
supported  by  a  specimen. 

The  Condor.    XXIII,  No.  6.     November-December,  1921. 

Home  Life  of  the  Black-tailed  Gnatcatcher.    By  Robert  S.  Woods. 

Notes  on  Fall  Migrations  of  Fox  Sparrows  in  California.  By  Joseph 
Mailliard. 

The  Mind  of  the  Flock.     By  R.  C.  Miller. 

Nesting  Pine  Grosbeaks  in  Plumas  County,  California,  By  Richard 
Hunt. 

The  WilBon  BuUetin.'    XXXIII,  No.  3.    September,  1921. 

The  Roadside  Census.  By  Margaret  M.  Nice  and  L.  B.  Nice. — In- 
teresting tabulations  of  numbers  of  species  and  individuals  seen  from  an 
automobile. 

'  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.  W.  Lee  Chambers.  Eagle  Rode,  Los  Angelei 
Calif.     Edited  by  Joseph  Grinnell.     $2  per  year. 
>  Lynda  Jones,  Editor,  Oberlin  Ohio,  $1.50  per  year. 
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An  Annotated  List  of  the  Land  Birds  of  Sac  County,  Iowa.  Part  11. 
By  J.  A.  SpurrelL 

Notes  on  the  Distribution  and  Migration  of  Nebraska  Birds.  By  M. 
H.  Swenk  and  R.  W.  Dawson. 

The  Oologist.^    XXXVm,  No.  9.    September,  1921. 
Birds  of  North  Hero  Island,  Vermont.    By  C.  M.  Brooks. 
Some  Summer  Birds  of  the  Wisconsin  Woods.    By  C.  C.  Sanborn. 

The  Oologiit.    XXXVUI,  No.  10.    October,  1921. 

Nest  and  Eggs  of  Tkrywpim  mirabilis.    By  H.  H.  Bailey. 

Jouniml  of  the  Muieimi  of  ComiMurfttiTe  Oology.'  II,  No.  1-2, 
August  16,  1921. 

five  articles  by  W.  L.  Dawson  in  defence  of  egg  collecting  and  on  the 
operations  of  the  'Museum'  occupy  about  half  of  the  number,  while  two 
others  by  Mr.  Dawson  treat  of  'Beach  Sand  as  a  Drawer  Lining',  and 
'The  Season  of  1917,'  the  later  an  extended  account  of  field  operations 
of  Mr.  Dawson  and  his  associates  near  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  in  the  Pata- 
gonia mountains,  with  notes  on  the  rarer  and  more  interesting  species 
and  a  nominal  list  of  all  of  the  species  observed.  Mr.  Dawson  also  con- 
tributes a  number  of  short  notes  including  a  list  of  notable  bird  occurrences 
at  Santa  Barbara,  covering  nineteen  species. 

There  are  two  other  short  articles,  one  by  R.  S.  Sutherland  on  Penguins 
and  another  by  J.  K.  Jensen  on  'Nesting  Boxes  as  a  Help  for  a  Collector 
of  Birds'  Eggs'.  Many  good  sets  of  eggs  of  hole-nesting  birds,  the  author 
explains,  are  lost  by  cutting  into  the  tree  either  before  the  set  is  complete 
or  after  the  eggs  have  been  hatched.  By  putting  up  nest  boxes  the  eggs 
may  be  under  constant  observation  and  be  collected  at  just  the  right  time. 
Decidedly  a  novel  argument  for  the  erection  of  nest  boxes! 

This  issue  is  illustrated  by  many  excellent  half-tones.  Incidentally 
we  learn  that  two  "trial  issues"  of  Mr.  Dawson's  'Birds  of  California,' 
each  of  32  images,  appeared  in  March  last,  but  apparently  these  issues 
have  been  discontinued  as  he  states  that  it  is  still  impossible  to  make  a 
final  announcement  as  to  the  method  of  publication. 

The  Ibi8.»    (11  Series)  III,  No.  4.    October,  1921. 

•Bird  Notes  from  Southern  Spain.    By  J.  H.  Stenhouse. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Winter  Avifauna  of  the  Camargue.  By  Ludlow 
Griscom.(see  antea,  p.  129). 

A  Note  on  Lampribis  in  East  Central  Africa.    By  J.  P.  Chapin. 

An  Account  of  the  Birds  met  with  during  a  two  months  shooting  Trip 
in  Northern  Rhodesia.    By  S.  R.  Clarke. 

Notes  on  Some  Birds  from  the  Near  East,  and  from  Tropical  East 
Africa.  By  Col.  R.  Meinertzhagen.  This  paper  contains  critical  studies 
of  various  species  with  discussion  of  their  differentiation  into  subspecies. 

>  R.  M.  Barnes,  Editor.  Lacon.  111.,    50  cts  per  year. 
<  W.  L.  Dawwm.  Editor.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.    $1.50  per  year. 
*  Wheklon  and  Wesley  I^td.  28  Essex  St..  Strand  London.    W.  L.  Sclater, 
Editor    52  shillings  per  year. 
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says  the  author,  *'are  very  active  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  become 
impressed  with  the  idea  than  to  try  taking  their  pictures." 

With  the  Birds  in  Alaska.    By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Gasser. 

The  educational  leaflet  treats  of  the  Canada  Gooee. 

Bird-Lore.    XXIII,  No.  6.    November-December,  1921. 

A  Double  Tragedy.  By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  N.  Wilson.— With  photo- 
graphs of  Quail. 

What  Birds  Signal  with  their  Tails.     By  Ernest  T.  Seton. 

Cultivating  the  Birds.  By  C.  S.  Thoms. — Photographs  of  birds  at 
baths  and  feeding  shelf. 

Billy  a  Great  Homed  O^'l.    By  Dell  Coleman. 

Migration  and  Plumage  Notes  cover  the  Rusty  Blackbird  and  Brewer's 
Blackbird.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  'Bird-Lore'  in 
the  use  or  omission  of  the  possessive  form  in  such  names  as  Brewer's 
Blackbird,  and  we  had  decided  that  authors  were  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  inclination  in  the  matter,  but  when  we  find  the  editor  himself  using 
both  forms  on  the  same  line  (p.  299)  we  are  forced  to  decide  that  he  is 
endeavoring  to  harmonize  the  eastern  and  western  schools! 

The  admirable  annual  report  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  occupies  more  than  half  of  this  bulky  number. 

The  Condor.^    XXIII,  No.  5.    September-October,  1921. 

Nests  of  Mourning  Doves  with  Three  Young.    By  Margaret  M.  Nice. 

Notes  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Jay  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
By  M.  P.  Skinner. 

A  Twelve-Month  with  the  Shorebirds.  By  Allen  Brooks. — On  the 
British  Columbian  coast,  in  Alberta  and  in  Florida. 

Notes  from  Southeastern  Alaska.    By  George  WiUett. 

The  Northward  Range  of  the  Allen  Hummin^ird.  By  Tracy  I. 
Storer. — Considers  it  of  only  casual  occurrence  north  of  California.  There 
is  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  one  record  beyond  the  limits  of  that  state, 
supported  by  a  specimen. 

The  Condor.    XXIII,  No.  6.     November-December,  1921. 

Home  Life  of  the  Black-tailed  Gnatcatcher.     By  Robert  8.  Woods. 

Notes  on  Fall  Migrations  of  Fox  Sparrows  in  California.  By  Joseph 
Mailliard. 

The  Mind  of  the  Flock.     By  R.  C.  Miller. 

Nesting  Pine  Grosbeaks  in  Plumas  County,  California,  By  Richard 
Hunt. 

The  WilBon  BuUetin.'    XXXIII,  No.  3.    September,  1921. 

The  Roadside  Census.  By  Margaret  M.  Nice  and  L.  B.  Nice. — In- 
teresting tabulations  of  numbers  of  species  and  individuals  seen  from  an 
automobile. 

'  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.  W.  Lee  Chambers,  Eagle  Rode,  Los  Angelei 
Calif.     Edited  by  Joseph  Grinnell.     $2  per  year, 
s  Lynda  Jones,  Editor,  Oberlin  Ohio,  $1.50  per  year. 
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An  Annotated  List  of  the  Land  Birds  of  Sac  County,  Iowa.  Part  11. 
By  J.  A.  Spunrell. 

Notes  on  the  Distribution  and  Migration  of  Nebraska  Birds.  By  M. 
H.  Swenk  and  R.  W.  Dawson. 

The  Oologist.'    XXXVIII,  No.  9.    September,  1921. 
Birds  of  North  Hero  Island,  Vermont.    By  C.  M.  Brooks. 
Some  Summer  Birds  of  the  Wisconsin  Woods.    By  C.  C.  Sanborn. 

The  Oologiit.    XXXVIII,  No.  10.    October,  1921. 

Nest  and  Eggs  of  Thryaapiza  mirabilis.    By  H.  H.  Bailey. 

Journal  of  the  Muieiixn  of  ComiMuratiTe  Oology.'  II,  No.  1*2, 
August  16,  1921 . 

Five  articles  byW.  L.  Dawson  in  defence  of  egg  collecting  and  on  the 
operations  of  the  'Museum'  occupy  about  half  of  the  number,  while  two 
others  by  Mr.  Dawson  treat  of  'Beach  Sand  as  a  Drawer  Lining \  and 
'The  Season  of  1917,'  the  later  an  extended  account  of  field  operations 
of  Mr.  Dawson  and  his  associates  near  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  in  the  Pata- 
gonia mountains,  with  notes  on  the  rarer  and  more  interesting  species 
and  a  nominal  list  of  all  of  the  species  observed.  Mr.  Dawson  also  con- 
tributes a  number  of  short  notes  including  a  list  of  notable  bird  occurrences 
at  Santa  Barbara,  covering  nineteen  species. 

There  are  two  other  short  articles,  one  by  R.  S.  Sutherland  on  Penguins 
and  another  by  J.  K.  Jensen  on  '  Nesting  Boxes  as  a  Help  for  a  Collector 
of  Birds'  Eggs'.  Many  good  sets  of  eggs  of  hole-nesting  birds,  the  author 
explains,  are  lost  by  cutting  into  the  tree  either  before  the  set  is  complete 
or  after  the  eggs  have  been  hatched.  By  putting  up  nest  boxes  the  eggs 
may  be  under  constant  observation  and  be  collected  at  just  the  right  time. 
Decidedly  a  novel  argument  for  the  erection  of  nest  boxes! 

This  issue  is  illustrated  by  many  excellent  half-tones.  Incidentally 
we  learn  that  two  "trial  issues"  of  Mr.  Dawson's  'Birds  of  California,' 
each  of  32  images,  appeared  in  March  last,  but  apparently  these  issues 
have  been  discontinued  as  he  states  that  it  is  still  impossible  to  make  a 
final  announcement  as  to  the  method  of  publication. 

The  Ibi8.<    (11  Series)  III,  No.  4.    October,  1921. 

•Bird  Notes  from  Southern  Spain.     By  J.  H.  Stenhouse. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Winter  Avifauna  of  the  Camargue.  By  Ludlow 
Grisoom.(see  antea,  p.  129). 

A  Note  on  Lampribis  in  East  Central  Africa.     By  J.  P.  Chapin. 

An  Account  of  the  Birds  met  with  during  a  two  months  shooting  Trip 
in  Northern  Rhodesia.    By  S.  R.  Clarke. 

Notes  on  Some  Birds  from  the  Near  East,  and  from  Tropical  East 
Africa.  By  Col.  R.  Meinertzhagen.  This  paper  contains  critical  studies 
of  various  species  with  discussion  of  their  differentiation  into  subspecies. 
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says  the  author,  **are  very  active  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  become 
impressed  with  the  idea  than  to  try  taking  their  pictures." 

With  the  Birds  in  Alaska.     By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Gasser. 

The  educational  leaflet  treats  of  the  Canada  Gooee. 

Bird-Lore.     XXIII,  No.  6.     November-December,   1921. 

A  Double  Tragedy.  By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  N.  Wilson. — ^Wth  photo- 
graphs of  Quail. 

What  Birds  Signal  with  their  Tails.    By  Ernest  T.  Seton. 

Cultivating  the  Birds.  By  C.  S.  Thoms. — Photographs  of  birds  at 
baths  and  feeding  shelf. 

Billy  a  Great  Homed  Owl.    By  Dell  Coleman. 

Migration  and  Plumage  Notes  cover  the  Rusty  Blackbird  and  Brewer's 
Blackbird.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  'Bird-Lore'  in 
the  use  or  omission  of  the  possessive  form  in  such  names  as  Brewer's 
Blackbird,  and  we  had  decided  that  authors  were  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  inclination  in  the  matter,  but  when  we  find  the  editor  himself  using 
both  forms  on  the  same  line  (p.  299)  we  are  forced  to  decide  that  he  is 
endeavoring  to  harmonize  the  eastern  and  western  schools! 

The  admirable  annual  report  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  occupies  more  than  half  of  this  bulky  number. 

The  Condor.^    XXIII,  No.  5.    September-October,  1921. 

Nests  of  Mourning  Doves  with  Three  Young.     By  Margaret  M.  Nice. 

Notes  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Jay  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
By  M.  P.  Skinner. 

A  Twelve-Month  with  the  Shorebirds.  By  Allen  Brooks. — On  the 
British  Columbian  coast,  in  Alberta  and  in  Florida. 

Notes  from  Southeastern  Alaska.     By  George  WiUett. 

The  Northward  Range  of  the  Allen  Hununin^ird.  By  Tracy  I. 
Storer. — Considers  it  of  only  casual  occurrence  north  of  California.  There 
is  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  one  record  beyond  the  limits  of  that  state, 
supported  by  a  specimen. 

The  Condor.     XXIII,  No.  6.     November-December,  1921. 

Home  Life  of  the  Black-tailed  Gnatcatcher.    By  Robert  8.  Woods. 

Notes  on  Fall  Migrations  of  Fox  Sparrows  in  California.  By  Joseph 
Mailliard. 

The  Mind  of  the  Flock.     By  R.  C.  Miller. 

Nesting  Pine  Grosbeaks  in  Plumas  County,  California,  By  Richard 
Hunt. 

The  WilBon  BuUetin.^    XXXIII,  No.  3.    September,  1921. 

The  Roadside  Census.  By  Margaret  M.  Nice  and  L.  B.  Nice. — In- 
teresting tabulations  of  numbers  of  species  and  individuals  seen  from  an 
automobile. 
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An  Annotated  List  of  the  Land  Birds  of  Sac  County,  Iowa.  Part  11. 
By  J.  A.  SpunrelL 

Notes  on  the  Distribution  and  Migration  of  Nebraska  Birds.  By  M. 
H.  Swenk  and  R.  W.  Dawson. 

The  Oologist.^    XXXVIU,  No.  9.    September,  192L 
Birds  of  North  Hero  Island,  Vermont.    By  C.  M.  Brooks. 
Some  Summer  Birds  of  the  Wisconsin  Woods.    By  C.  C.  Sanborn. 

The  Oologlst.    XXXVIII,  No.  10.    October,  1921. 
Nest  and  Eggs  of  Thrywpiza  mirabilis.    By  H.  H.  Bailey. 

Journal  of  the  Muieiixn  of  ComiMuratiTe  Oology.'  II,  No.  1*2, 
August  16, 1921 . 

Five  articles  by  W.  L.  Dawson  in  defence  of  egg  collecting  and  on  the 
qperations  of  the  'Museum'  occupy  about  half  of  the  number,  while  two 
others  by  Mr.  Dawson  treat  of  'Beach  Sand  as  a  Drawer  Lining \  and 
'The  Season  of  1917,'  the  later  an  extended  account  of  field  operations 
of  Mr.  Dawson  and  his  associates  near  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  in  the  Pata- 
gonia mountains,  with  notes  on  the  rarer  and  more  interesting  species 
and  a  nominal  list  of  all  of  the  species  observed.  Mr.  Dawson  also  con- 
tributes a  number  of  short  notes  including  a  list  of  notable  bird  occurrences 
at  Santa  Barbara,  covering  nineteen  species. 

There  are  two  other  short  articles,  one  by  R.  S.  Sutherland  on  Penguins 
and  another  by  J.  K.  Jensen  on  '  Nesting  Boxes  as  a  Help  for  a  Collector 
of  Birds'  Eggs'.  Many  good  sets  of  eggs  of  hole-nesting  birds,  the  author 
explains,  are  lost  by  cutting  into  the  tree  either  before  the  set  is  complete 
or  after  the  eggs  have  been  hatched.  By  putting  up  nest  boxes  the  eggs 
may  be  under  constant  observation  and  be  collected  at  just  the  right  time. 
Decidedly  a  novel  argument  for  the  erection  of  nest  boxes! 

This  issue  is  illustrated  by  many  excellent  half-tones.  Incidentally 
we  learn  that  two  "trial  issues"  of  Mr.  Dawson's  'Birds  of  California,' 
each  of  32  images,  appeared  in  March  last,  but  apparently  these  issues 
have  been  discontinued  as  he  states  that  it  is  still  impossible  to  make  a 
final  announcement  as  to  the  method  of  publication. 
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•Bird  Notes  from  Southern  Spain.    By  J.  H.  Stenhouse. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Winter  Avifauna  of  the  Camargue.  By  Ludlow 
Grt8com.(see  antea,  p.  129). 

A  Note  on  Lampribis  in  East  Central  Africa.    By  J.  P.  Chapin. 

An  Account  of  the  Birds  met  with  during  a  two  months  shooting  Trip 
in  Northern  Rhodesia.    By  S.  R.  Clarke. 

Notes  on  Some  Birds  from  the  Near  East,  and  from  Tropical  East 
Africa.  By  Col.  R.  Meinertzhagen.  This  paper  contains  critical  studies 
of  various  species  with  discussion  of  their  differentiation  into  subspecies. 
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The  admirable  annua)  report  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Bouietien  occupies  more  than  half  of  this  bulky  number. 

The  Condor,'     XXIII,   No.  5.     SepIemberOctober,   1921. 

Nests  of  Mourning  Doves  with  Three  Young.     By  Margaret  M.  Nice. 

Notes  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Jay  in  the  Yellowstone  Katiannl  I*ark 
By  M.  P.  Skinner. 

A  Twelve-Month  with  the  Shorebirda.  By  Alien  Brooks.— On  tho 
British  Columbian  coast.,  in  Albetta  and  in  Florida. 

Notes  from  Southeastern  Alaska.     By  George  Willett. 

The  Northward   Range  of  the  Allen   Hummingbird.    By  Tracy  I. 
Storer. — Considers  it  of  only  casual  occurrence  north  of  California.    There 
is  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  one  record  beyond  the  limits  of  that  s 
supported  by  a  specimen. 

Til*  Condor.     XXIII,  No,  6.     Novembei^December.  1921. 

Home  Life  of  the  BUck-tailcd  Gnatcatcher.    By  Robert  8.  Woe 

Notes  on  Fall  Migrations  of  Fox  Sparrows  in  California.     By  }ot^ 
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The  Mind  of  the  Hock.    By  R.  C.  MiUer. 

Nesting  Pine  Grosbeaks  in  Plumas  Coimty,  California,  By  Richard 
Hunt. 

Tbe  WUaon  Bulletin.'    XXXlll,  No.  3.    September,  1021. 

The  RoiuLiide  Census.  By  Margaret  M,  Nice  and  L.  B.  Nic*. — In- 
teresting tabulations  of  numbers  of  species  and  individuati  seen  from  an 
automobile. 

'  Cooper  OrnlihologjAl  Oub.  W.  Lee  Chamber*.  Ea«le  Bode,  hm  AaialM 
Oallf.     EdiMd  by  Joseph  Orlnnell.     13  per  yew. 

>  LTnda  Jones.  Editor.  ObtrllD  Oblo.  f  1.50  per  year. 
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An  Annotated  List  of  the  Land  Birds  of  Sac  County,  Iowa.  Part  11. 
By  J.  A.  Spurrell. 

Notes  on  the  Distribution  and  Migration  of  Nebraska  Birds.  By  M. 
H.  Swenk  and  R.  W.  Dawson. 

The  Oblogist.'    XXXVIII,  No.  9.    September,  1921. 
Birds  of  North  Hero  Island,  Vermont.    By  C.  M.  Brooks. 
Some  Summer  Birds  of  the  Wisconsin  Woods.    By  C.  C.  Sanborn. 

The  Oologiit.    XXXVIII,  No.  10.    October,  1921. 

Nest  and  Eggs  of  Tkryo^pisa  mirabtUs.    By  H.  H.  Bailey. 

Journal  of  the  Muieimi  of  ComiMur»tiye  Oology.'  II,  No.  1-2, 
August  16, 1921. 

Five  articles  by  W.  L.  Dawson  in  defence  of  egg  collecting  and  on  the 
opoations  of  the  'Museum'  occupy  about  half  of  the  number,  while  two 
others  by  Mr.  Dawson  treat  of  'Beach  Sand  as  a  Drawer  Lining',  and 
'The  Season  of  1917,'  the  later  an  extended  account  of  field  operations 
of  Mr.  Dawson  and  his  associates  near  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  in  the  Pata- 
gonia mountains,  with  notes  on  the  rarer  and  more  interesting  species 
and  a  nominal  list  of  all  of  the  species  observed.  Mr.  Dawson  also  con- 
tributes a  number  of  short  notes  including  a  list  of  notable  bird  occurrences 
at  Santa  Barbara,  covering  nineteen  species. 

Tbere  are  two  other  short  articles,  one  by  R.  S.  Sutherland  on  Penguins 
and  another  by  J.  K.  Jensen  on  '  Nesting  Boxes  as  a  Help  for  a  Collector 
of  Birds'  Eggs'.  Many  good  sets  of  eggs  of  hole-nesting  birds,  the  author 
explains,  are  lost  by  cutting  into  the  tree  either  before  the  set  is  complete 
or  after  the  eggs  have  been  hatched.  By  putting  up  nest  boxes  the  eggs 
may  be  under  constant  observation  and  be  collected  at  just  the  right  time. 
Decidedly  a  novel  argument  for  the  erection  of  nest  boxes! 

This  issue  is  illustrated  by  many  excellent  half-tones.  Incidentally 
we  learn  that  two  "trial  issues"  of  Mr.  Dawson's  'Birds  of  California,' 
each  of  32  i>ages,  appeared  in  March  last,  but  apparently  these  issues 
have  been  discontinued  as  he  states  that  it  is  still  impossible  to  make  a 
final  announcement  as  to  the  method  of  publication. 

The  Ibis.*    (11  Series)  III,  No.  4.    October,  1921. 
•Bird  Notes  from  Southern  Spain.     By  J.  H.  Stenhouse. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Winter  Avifauna  of  the  Camargue.  By  Ludlow 
Gri8com.(see  antea,  p.  129). 

A  Note  on  Lampribis  in  East  Central  Africa.     By  J.  P.  Chapin. 

An  Account  of  the  Birds  met  with  during  a  two  months  shooting  Trip 
in  Northern  Rhodesia.    By  S.  R.  Clarke. 

Notes  on  Some  Birds  from  the  Near  East,  and  from  Tropical  East 
Africa.  By  Col.  R.  Meinertzhagen.  This  paper  contains  critical  studies 
of  various  species  with  discussion  of  their  differentiation  into  subspecies. 

1 R.  M.  Bamei,  Editor,  Lacon,  III..    50  cts  per  year. 

*  W.  L.  Dawboii.  Editor,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.    $1.50  per  year. 

•  Whcidoo  and  Wedey  I«td.  28  Essex  St.,  Strand  London.  W.  L.  Sclat«r. 
Editor    A3  nhfliingi  per  year. 
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elected,  George  H.  Stuart,  3rdy  Vice-President,  Julian  K.  Potter,  Secretary, 
and  Samuel  C.  Palmer,  Treasurer. 

The  retiring  president,  J.  Fletcher  Street,  addressed  the  meeting  with 
comments  on  his  local  field  trips  of  the  year  iUustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  The  Wilson  Ornithological  Club  was 
held  at  Chicago  on  December  26  and  27,  1^1.  The  program  sessions 
were  convened  in  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  a  banquet 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  at  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Hotel.  A 
most  interesting  program  had  been  arranged  and  the  attendance  was  above 
the  average.  At  the  business  session  it  was  decided  to  increase  the 
dues  of  members  fifty  cents  to  provide  for  enlarging  the  'Wilson  Bulletin' 
to  64  pages  per  number.  Plans  were  laid  for  making  the  coming  year, 
the  34th  year  of  the  Club's  existence,  the  most  active  in  its  history  and 
to  substantially  increase  the  present  membership  of  six  himdred. 

On  January  16,  1922,  there  was  organized  at  Boston,  Mass.,  The  New 
England  Bird  Banding  Association.  Edward  H.  Forbush  was  elected 
President;  Chas.  W.  Townsend,  M.  D.,  and  James  MacKaye,  Vice- 
Presidents;  Laurence  B.  Fletcher,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Mrs. 
Alice  B.  Harrington,  Recording  Secretary.  The  temporary  quarters  of 
the  association  are  Room  940,  50  Congress  St.,  Boston. 

The  district  covered  embraces  all  of  New  England,  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  about  300  members  have  been  secured. 
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IN  MEMORIAM:    CHARLES  BARNEY  CORY. 
Born  JA^XARY  31,  1857--Died  July  31, 1921. 

BY  WILFRED  H.  OSGOOD. 

Plate  IV. 

Year  by  year  the  number  of  sur\'i\'ing  founders  of  the  American 
Oniil]Kdogi8ts'  Union  is  being  reduced  until  one  feels  the  pressure 
of  coming  time  when  it  will  be  a  distinction  even  to  have  known 
them.  To  those  of  another  generation,  their  gradual  passing  has 
ft  pecnliar  sadness  and  a  grim  significance,  which  bring  a  reali- 
latioo  that  not  only  they  themselves  but  the  pioneer  days  in 
lAicb.  they  moved  are  gone  forever.  Their  names  and  their 
works  stand  monumentally  and  their  personal  memories  will 
linger  kxng,  but  no  one  can  ever  replace  them  because  they  and 
their  times  are  inextricably  linked  together. 

In  the  death  of  Charles  B.  Cory  during  the  past  year,  we  have 
lost  another  pioneer  and  one  who  \^ill  be  remembered  not  only 
as  a  productive  ornithologist,  but  also  as  a  man  of  great  indi^ndual- 
ityaDdafanostpicturesquecharacter.  Mr.  Cory  was  bora  in  Boston 
Januaiy  31,  1857.  His  birthplace  was  a  house  built  by  his  father 
ftt  1225  Washington  St.,  facing  the  Catholic  Cathedral  on  the 
site  later  occupied  by  the  Arlington  Hotel.  On  his  father's  side, 
he  came  of  sturdy  old  New  England  sea-faring  stock — son  of 
Barney  Coiy,  grandson  of  Nathaniel  B.  Cor^'  and  great-grandson 
of  Philip  Coiy,  whose  grandfather  came  to  America  in  the  first 
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half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  in  Rhode  Island. 
His  grandmother,  on  his  father's  side,  was  Meribah  Gardiner  who 
was  directly  descended  from  George  Soule,  reputed  to  have  reached 
Massachusetts  in  1620.  One  of  Mr.  Cory's  possessions  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  an  old-fashioned  mirror  which  belonged 
to  Soule  and  had  been  passed  down  directly.  His  mother  was 
Eliza  Ann  Bell  (Glynn)  Cory  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

His  father,  Barney  Cory,  beginning  as  an  apprentice  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  in  the  firm  of  J.  D.  &  M.  Williams  of  Boston,  soon 
became  a  partner  in  a  large  importing  business,  dealing  principally 
in  fine  wines,  silks,  and  luxuries,  and  amassed  what  for  the  times 
was  a  very  large  fortune.  Young  Cory,  therefore,  came  into  the 
world  with  the  proverbial  silver  spoon  in  hb  mouth.  He  had 
no  brothers  and  but  one  sister  who  reached  maturity  so  his  early 
life  was  doubtless  that  of  a  favored  child  where  to  wish  was  to  have. 
At  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  he  was  sent  to  a  private  school  on  Park 
St..  Boston,  caUed  Park  Latin  School.  Later  he  went  to  William 
Eayr's  School  on  Tremont  St.,  and  it  was  there  that  he  was 
prepared  for  college.  In  1870,  his  father  built  a  very  large  house 
at  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  and  the  family  removed  there.  Ibis 
was  Cory's  home  until  1892,  when  he  sold  it  ten  years  after  he 
had  come  into  full  possession  of  it  through  the  death  of  his  parents. 
At  the  present  time,  this  house  still  stands  and  all,  or  part  of  it» 
is  occupied  by  offices  of  the  'Atlantic  Monthly.' 

The  boy  Cory  showed  a  decided  interest  in  outdoor  sports  and 
in  animal  life.  Wlien  only  eleven,  it  is  related  that  he  saved 
money  and  secretly  bought  a  pistol  with  which  he  and  anothtf 
youngster  attempted  to  shoot  some  birds.  His  father  encouraged 
his  desires  and  had  him  expertly  instructed  in  shooting,  boxing, 
fencing,  riding,  and  general  athletics.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
made  what  might  be  called  his  first  expedition,  a  hunting  and 
fishing  trip  to  the  Maine  woods  with  a  young  friend  named  Bicknell. 
This  evidently  fixed  his  interest  in  natural  history,  for  within  a 
year  he  had  actively  begun  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  bird 
skins.  This  was  in  1874,  the  year  following  the  formal  organi- 
zation of  the  NuttaU  Ornithological  Club,  which  Cory  joined  in 
February  1876,  and  in  which  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  William 
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Brewster,  Henry  Henshaw,  and  Ruthven  Deane,  all  of  whom 
were  senior  to  him  by  six  or  seven  years. 

In  18759  although  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  took  his  mother 
cm  a  foreign  tour  on  which  they  saw  the  usual  sights  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  In  Florence,  Italy,  plans  were  made  for  a 
trip  to  Egypt,  and  just  before  starting,  while  pitching  pennies  to 
beggars  in  the  Amo,  Cory  made  the  acquaintance  of  another 
young  American,  Martin  Ryerson  by  name.  Later,  finding 
themselves  on  the  same  steamer  bound  for  Alexandria,  the  two 
formed  a  lasting  friendship.  Together  they  organized  an  ex- 
pedition by  dahftbeeya  down  the  Nile,  where  they  did  considerable 
shooting  and  Cory  made  important  additions  to  his  collection  of 
birds.  His  mother  accompanied  them  on  this  trip,  which  was 
fraught  with  adventure,  Egypt  being  in  an  unsettled  state  at  the 
time.  About  a  year  later,  on  August  30,  1876,  Cory  and  Ryerson 
went  to  Harvard  together  and  were  roommates  there,  occupying 
suite  32  in  Beck  Hall.  Mr.  Ryerson  afterwards  became  one  of 
America's  most  useful  and  influential  citizens.  He  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  First 
Vice-President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
while  he  holds  many  other  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust. 

Cory  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Har\'ard,  and 
^diile  there  had  the  advantage  of  working  at  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  where  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  was  then  Curator 
of  Mammals  and  Birds..  His  college  work  was  somewhat  inter- 
rupted by  periods  of  travel  and  short  absences  and  it  is  evident 
that  here  as  elsewhere  he  followed  his  bent  without  regard  to  rules 
and  regulations.  Although  he  did  not  continue  at  Harvard  until 
graduation,  his  studies  there,  pursued  along  the  lines  which  most 
interested  him,  covered  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  require- 
ments. The  fall  of  1878  found  him  entered  at  the  Boston  Law 
School,  tut  his  studies  here  were  pursued  only  a  few  months. 
At  this  time  he  was  interested  in  many  things  besides  ornithology, 
notably  athletics  and  other  sports,  but  his  bird-collecting  was 
never  forgotten  and  was  pursued  in  conjunction  with  many  other 
activities.  As  amply  e\idenced  later,  it  ^as  always  his  para- 
mount interesL 
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In  No\  ember  1877,  during  his  college  days,  a  slight  indisposition, 
probably  plus  a  desire  for  an  outing  with  the  birds,  caused  him  to 
run  down  to  Florida,  where  he  knocked  about  with  a  friend  until 
January  1878.  During  this  time  he  wrote  a  small  book  caUed 
'Southern  Rambles,'  a  sort  of  diary  of  the  trip  written  in  nonsense 
style.  It  was  published  by  A.  Williams  &  Company  of  Boston 
in  1881,  and,  although  other  titles  appeared  meanwhile,  was  really 
his  first  literary  effort.  With  this  trip  to  Florida  in  1877  when 
twenty  years  of  age,  Cory  began  a  Ufe  of  freedom  and  pleasure 
in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history  and  sport  which  has  scarcely 
been  equalled  and  which  might  well  be  the  envy  of  many  a  man. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  he  made  trip  after  trip,  collecting  birds, 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  pursuing  various  hobbies  and  sports. 
With  ample  allowances  from  his  father,  he  spent  money  freely 
and  doubtless  foresaw  no  future  in  which  money  ever  would  be 
a  problem.  His  expeditions  as  a  rule  were  not  very  lengthy  and 
were  alternated  with  periods  at  the  home  in  Boston. 

In  1878,  he  spent  the  months  of  July  and  August  on  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  following  autumn, 
while  playing  at  the  study  of  law,  wrote  the  book  'A  Naturalist 
in  the  Magdalen  Islands.'  In  December  of  the  same  year  he 
started  for  the  Bahama  Islands,  taking  with  him,  as  became  his 
custom  on  later  trips,  a  friend,  who  sometimes  acted  as  secretary, 
and  also  a  taxidermist,  in  thb  case  Arthur  Smith,  who  acoompanied 
him  on  several  other  occasions.  They  remained  untQ  July  1879, 
and  six  months  later  the  well  known  book  'Birds  of  the  Bahamas' 
was  written  and  published. 

In  1880,  he  again  went  to  Europe,  this  time  mainly  to  visit 
ornithologists  and  to  purchase  books  and  specimens.  In  England 
he  met  Sclater,  Seebohm,  Salvin,  Godman,  Porter  and  others.  In 
France,  Boucard  and  SaUd  were  among  those  with  whom  he 
fraternized.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  began  imimedi- 
ately  to  plan  to  follow  up  hb  work  in  the  Bahamas  with  more  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  February  4,  1881,  he  sailed  for  Haiti, 
remaining  there  only  a  short  time  as  a  guest  of  the  then  president, 
but  making  important  collections  and  laying  foundations  for  the 
later  work  which  made  his  collection  of  West  Indian  birds  the 
best  in  existence  and  himself  the  leading  authority  in  that  field. 
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On  August  18,  1882,  his  father  died,  and  later  his  mother  and 
his  sister  Jennie  Louise  (Cory)  Tyler  ha\ing  also  passed  away,  the 
entire  estate  came  into  his  hands,  making  him,  if  not  quite,  then 
very  nearly  a  millionaire,  in  a  day  when  mUUonaires  were  far  less 
numerous  than  they  are  now.  Aside  from  the  bereavement  and 
the  added  responsibility,  however,  this  made  little  difference  to 
him,  for  his  father  had  always  liberally  supplied  him  with  money. 
His  friends  were  naturally  among  men  of  large  means  and  he 
moved  in  a  circle  which  included  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
America  at  that  time. 

He  was  married  May  31, 1883,  to  Harriet  W.  Peterson,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Peterson  of  Duxbury,  Mass.,  and  a  woman  of 
of  fine  character  and  much  charm.  Thereafter  his  wife  accom- 
panied him  on  many  of  his  shooting  and  coUecting  trips  and 
entered  with  spirit  into  the  life  he  loved.  In  later  years  her 
loyalty  and  devotion  were  a  source  of  strength  to  him  in  many 
trying  times.  Two  children  were  bom  to  them,  a  daughter, 
Marion,  who  died  in  childhood,  and  a  son,  Charles  B.  Cory,  Jr., 
now  30  years  of  age  and  successfully  engaged  in  advertising  work 
in  Chicago.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  built  his  summer  place 
on  a  thousand  acre  estate  near  Hyannis,  Mass.,  on  Nantucket 
Sound,  where  he  had  a  large  game  park  in  which  he  kept  elk,  deer, 
antelopes,  pheasants  and  other  animab.  Here  he  protected  non- 
game  birds  and  made  what  was  one  of  the  first  (if,  not  the  very 
first,)  bird  sanctuaries  in  America. 

When  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  was  organized  in 
1883,  Cory  was  one  of  the  noted  company  who  attended  the 
original  meeting  in  New  York  and  earned  the  title  of  founder. 
He  almost  immediately  became  a  life  member.  In  1886  and  1887 
he  was  Treasurer  of  the  Union;  in  1888  and  again  in  1896,  he  was  a 
Councillor;  in  1898  he  was  made  Vice  President  and  continued  in 
that  office  until  November  1903,  when  he  became  President  of  the 
Union,  serving  until  November  1905.  He  had  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  'Bulletin  of  the  NuttaU  Club'  and  although 
much  of  his  woric  appeared  in  book  form,  he  wrote  numerous 
abort  papers,  descriptions  of  new  species,  and  notes  for  'The  Auk.' 

In  the  fall  of  1884,  he  went  to  Dakota  and  Montana  shooting 
ducks  and  geese  with  his  friends  Martin  Ryerson  and  Charles  R. 
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Crane,  and  the  following  winter  he  rediscovered  Florida,  fell 
thoroughly  in  love  with  it  and  adopted  it  as  his  own.  For  the 
next  twenty  years  without  a  break  he  spent  all  or  part  of  every 
winter  in  this  state.  As  a  field  for  collecting  birds,  for  shootiog 
and  fishing,  for  the  sports  and  social  activities  of  which  he  was 
fond,  and  as  a  point  of  departure  for  Cuba  and  other  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  it  seemed  made  to  his  order.  Florida  suited  him 
exactly  and  likewise  he  suited  Florida.  He  traveled  through  it 
from  end  to  end,  he  camped  in  the  Everglades,  he  boated  on  the 
lakes  and  streams,  he  yachted  on  the  coasts,  and  he  luxuriated  at 
the  resorts.  He  was  known  to  everyone  who  went  to  Palm  Beach 
and  throughout  the  state  his  name  was  almost  as  familiar  as  that  of 
Henry  M.  Flagler.  One  of  his  hobbies  was  a  small  museum  called 
The  Florida  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  he  established 
at  Palm  Beach  and  in  which  he  brought  together  a  good  representa- 
tion of  the  fauna  of  the  state,  including  a  large  variety  of  birds 
and  most  of  the  important  manmials,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  He 
employed  a  taxidermist  and  caretaker  and  the  place  became  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  resort.  About  1903  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  only  a  few  of  the  specimens,  some  of  which  constituted 
valuable  records,  were  saved.  This  misfortime  was  always  a 
matter  of  very  great  regret  to  him  and  in  after  years  he  would 
frequently  mention  particular  species  of  which  he  had  been  especi- 
ally  proud — rarities  or  specimens  procured  by  his  own  hand  after 
great  difficulty.  In  Florida  he  often  invited  friends  from  the  north 
for  short  excursions  or  shooting  trips.  Among  those  so  entertained 
were  Martin  Ryerson,  William  Bre^'ster,  Charles  R.  Crane, 
Joseph  Jefferson  and  Admiral  George  Dewey.  In  January  1888, 
he  encountered  in  his  precincts  a  young  man  named  Frank  Chap- 
man whom  he  found  receptive  and  apt  regarding  many  things, 
ornithological  and  otherwise,  in  which  he  was  interested.  An 
enduring  friendship,  therefore,  was  begun  with  another  ornitho- 
logist. 

Although  never  missing  his  annual  visit  to  Florida  and  usually 
spending  at  least  a  part  of  his  summers  at  Hyannis  and  Great 
Island  in  Massachusetts,  he  was  on  the  move  much  of  the  time. 
In  1886,  he  made  a  short  trip  to  Cuba,  where  he  met  the  Cuban 
naturalist.  Dr.  Gundlach.     In  1887,  he  went  to  Mexico  and  the 
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southwestern  United  States  and  later  in  the  same  year  to  east- 
em  Canada.  In  1888,  big  game  shooting  in  Alberta  occupied  him 
for  a  few  weeks.  In  July  1889,  he  again  went  to  Europe  and  at- 
tended an  International  Congress  of  Zoology,  meeting  the  French 
omithcrfogists  Oustalet  and  Milne-Edwards  and  in  England  Alfred 
Newton  and  Bowdler  Sharpe,  spending  considerable  time  with  the 
latter.  In  1891,  he  cruised  about  the  West  Indies,  visiting  Cuba, 
the  Bahamas,  and  various  small  islands.  In  1892,  he  was  again 
in  Cuba. 

During  all  this  time  he  employed  collectors  who  accompanied 
him  and  who  also  worked  independently.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  was  Daniel  J.  Sweeting  who  worked  espedally  in  the  Bahamas. 
Tlie  ooUection  of  birds  was  growing  rapidly  and  in  1892  numbered 
neariy  19,000  specimens,  occupying  three  rooms  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  large  house  on  Arlington  St.,  Boston.  As  collections 
came  in  they  were  rapidly  worked  up,  many  new  species  were 
described,  and  from  time  to  time  books  were  published.  Thus, 
'Tlie  Beautiful  and  Curious  Birds  of  the  World,'  a  folio  with 
colored  plates,  appeared  in  1883.  One  of  the  plates  in  this  work 
was  of  the  Great  Auk  and  furnished  the  original  of  the  engraving 
which  for  many  years  appeared  on  the  cover  and  title  page  of 
'The  Auk.'  'The  Birds  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo'  came  out 
in  1885;  the  first  'list  of  the  Birds  of  the  West  Indies'  in  1885-6; 
and  the  completed  work  on  'The  Birds  of  the  W>st  Indies'  in 
1889. 

In  December  1887,  Mr.  Cory  had  been  elected  Curator  of  Birds 
in  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  This  was  largely  an 
honorary  position  with  few  obligations  and  was  held  by  him  until 
1905.  When  the  Arlington  St.  house  was  sold  in  1892  the  collec- 
ticm  of  birds  had  been  removed  to  the  museum  of  the  Boston 
Society  but  was  not  destined  to  remain  there  but  to  pass  to  a  new 
institution  in  the  West.  At  the  close  of  the  Worlds  Fair  in  Chicago 
in  1893,  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  or,  as  it  was  then 
caDed,  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  wb,s  established.  The 
President  of  the  new  institution  was  Mr.  Edward  E.  Aver  and 
among  its  trustees  were  several  of  Cory's  boyhood  friends  and 
business  associates.  These  men  knew  of  his  ornithological  interests 
and  his  laige  collection  of  birds.    Therefore  arrangements  were 
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made  by  which  his  birds  should  form  the  foundation  of  the  new 
museum's  reference  coUections  and  by  which  he  should  become  the 
Curator  of  Ornithology.  At  this  time  Cory  was  quite  independent 
of  position  and  did  not  wish  to  be  tied  to  the  routine  of  curatorial 
duties.  Evidently  the  museum  had  contemplated  an  organization 
in  which  omitholojgy  should  be  a  division  of  a  department  of 
zoology.  To  secure  his  collection  of  birds  and  to  conform  to  his 
wishes,  however,  an  independent  Department  of  Ornithology  was 
established  with  Cory  as  curator  without  residence  obligations. 
The  remaining  branches  of  zoology  were  included  in  a  "  Department 
of  Zoology,  except  Ornithology"  in  charge  of  D.  G.  Elliot.  Cory 
was  thus  in  effect  an  honorary  curator  and  he  so-dalled  himself, 
but  officially  he  was  never  so  designated  by  the  Museum.  By 
agreement  with  the  Museum,  it  was  settled  that  he  should  hold 
this  position  during  his  lifetime.  This  agreement  pleased  Mr. 
Cory  greatly  since  it  gave  him  some  distinction,  enabled  him  to 
continue  enlarging  his  collection  without  being  burdened  with 
petty  details  of  its  care,  and  offered  no  serious  interference  with 
the  almost  nomadic  life  he  was  leading. 

Mr.  George  K.  Cherrie  was  employed  as  Assistant  Curator  of 
Ornithology  and  in  the  fall  of  1894,  was  despatched  to  San  Domingo 
where  he  secured  large  additions  to  the  already  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  West  Indian  birds.  Mr.  Cherrie  continued  as  assistant 
until  1897  and  was  succeeded  in  1898  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Biyan.  Later 
there  were  a  few  years  without  a  regular  assistant  until  1904  when 
Dr.  Ned  Dearborn  was  appointed.  During  this  period  and  until 
1906,  Cory  visited  the  Museum  one  or  more  times  annually,  made 
reconmiendations  of  a  general  nature,  and  then  returned  to  Mass- 
achusetts. His  own  idea  of  his  relation  to  the  institution  is  very 
clearly  expressed  in  a  notation  by  himself  found  in  his  personal 
records.    This  is  as  foUows,  under  date  February  6,  1894: 

''  Signed  an  agreement  selling  my  collection  and  working  library 
only,  now  in  Boston  Society  Narural  History  Museum  in  Boston, 
to  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  in  Chicago,  and  have  accepted 
the  position  of  Curator  of  Ornithology  in  the  museum  which  is  a 
high,  compliment.  I  am  at  liberty  to  work  as  much  or  little  as  I 
please,  but  must  direct  the  general  government  of  the  collection." 

During  this  period  of  absentee  curatorship,  one  of  Mr.  Cory's 
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acti\'ities  was  the  publication  of  a  number  of  popular  books.  Be- 
ginning with  a  new  edition  of  his  'Hunting  and  Fishing  an  Florida/ 
issued  in  attractive  and  well  illustrated  form  in  1896,  there  followed 
a  series  of  handy  manuals  for  the  identification  of  birds.  The 
first  of  these  was  called  'Key  to  the  Water  Birds  of  Florida'  and 
appeared  in  1896.  This  was  foUowed  in  1897  by  'How  to  Know 
the  Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans'  and  ' How  to  Know  the  Shorebirds. ' 
These  came  out  in  paper  covers  for  a  smaU  price  and  had  a  con- 
siderable sale  among  sportsmen  rather  than  ornithologists,  but 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  ornithologists  owing  to  the  in- 
genious way  in  which  their  purpose  was  achieved.  At  this  time, 
Coues'  'Key'  and  Ridgway's  'Manual'  were  still  in  vogue  and 
the  numerous  pocket  keys  and  other  convenient  aids  for  the  novice 
which  we  now  have  were  unheard  of.  Cor^^'s  keys  were  Illustrated 
keys,  dichottHnous  and  brief,  but  with  a  woodcut  of  a  head,  a  foot, 
or  other  unmistakable  part  of  each  species  set  into  the  text. 
Apparoitly  they  were  original  with  him  and  they  are  to  this  day 
about  as  near  foolproof  as  anything  that  has  been  devised  for  the 
identification  of  birds.  As  a  culmination  of  the  series,  a  key  to 
'Tie  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America'  in  two  parts  was  prepared 
and  published  in  1899  and  1900  in  two  editions,  one  by  a  Boston 
publisher  for  general  sale  and  a  special  one  by  the  Field  Museum 
for  distribution  to  its  mailing  list.  This  was  the  first  important 
pubUcation  of  Coiy's  authorship  to  be  issued  under  the  imprint 
of  the  Field  Museum. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1906,  a  crisis  came  in  Mr.  Cory's  life. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  complete  loss  of  his  fortune.  The 
ruin  was  practically  unmitigated  and  took  all  his  property  save 
personal  effects,  reducing  him  in  a  few  months  from  a  man  with 
the  income  of  a  millionaire  to  one  required  to  earn  the  daily  bread 
of  himself  and  family,  and  he  a  man  in  middle  age  who  had  never 
earned  a  dollar  in  his  life.  The  cause  of  the  crash  is  of  little 
importance  now,  but  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  principally  due  to 
heavy  speculation  in  the  so-called  securities  of  the  famous  "  shipping 
trust"  and  "sugar  trust,"  speculations  to  which  he  had  been 
induced  through  the  advice  of  men  much  wealthier  than  himself 
and  upon  whom  he  depended  to  carry  him  through.  This  they 
could  not  or  would  not  do  and,  since  another  of  his  properties 
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collapsed  at  the  same  time,  the  settlement  of  his  obligations  was 
quite  beyond  his  means.  Samuel  Butler  it  is,  I  think,  who  some- 
where says  that  the  one  thing  from  which  no  man  recovers  is  the 
loss  of  his  fortune.  That  Mr.  Cory  never  recovered  was  evident 
to  his  close  friends,  but  if  he  was  inwardly  embittered  and  broken  in 
spirit,  it  was  usually  well  concealed.  His  sense  of  humor  never  left 
him  and  he  made  a  brave  fight  to  the  end,  ornithology  proving 
to  be  at  once  his  salvation  and  hb  refuge.  From  a  roving  amateur 
he  became  a  diligent  professional.  His  position  with  the  Field 
Museum  was  purely  honorary  and  carried  no  salary.  A  salary 
had  become  a  necessity  and  so  a  salaried  position  was  provided 
for  him  at  the  Museiun,  that  of  Curator  of.  Zoology.  At  the  age 
of  fifty  he  removed  with  his  family  to  a  small  house  in  Chicago, 
renounced  most  of  his  former  friends  and  associates,  and  settled 
down  to  a  life  of  routine  utterly  different  from  the  one  he  had  been 
leading.  His  favorite  recreation,  the  game  of  golf,  was  still 
possible  to  him  and,  although  he  was  obliged  to  play  at  a  small 
and  inexpensive  club,  he  continued  to  get  much  enjoyment  from 
it.  In  later  years,  through  infirmity,  even  this  was  denied  him. 
For  fifteen  years  he  came  regularly  to  his  desk  at  the  Museum 
and  worked  diligently  in  the  study  of  birds  and  in  the  preparation 
of  ornithological  books.  Details  of  the  work  in  the  several  divisions  * 
of  his  department  were  left  largely  to  the  assistants  in  charge.  Far 
from  I  eing  domineering  or  wilfully  meddling,  he  seldom  took  the 
initiative  and  ^nth  few  exceptions  the  men  subordinate  to  him  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  consideration.  He  immediately  began 
the  preparation  of  a  book  on 'The  Birds  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
which  the  Museum  published  in  1909,  a  large  well  illustrated 
volume  of  750  pages.  Meanwhile  his  assistants  Ned  Dearborn 
and  John  Ferry  were  sent  to  collect  birds  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  especiaUy  on  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  which 
collections  would  supplement  the  large  West  Indian  collection 
of  the  Museum.  Following  the  work  on  the  birds,  he  produced  a 
similar  one  on  the  '  Mammals  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, '  a  volume 
of  492  pages  published  by  the  Museum.  Thb  was  done  to  a 
certain  extent  as  an  answer  to  unwarranted  criticism  intimating 
that  he  was  solely  an  ornithologist  without  knowledge  of  other 
branches  of  zoology.    It  was  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  well 
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• 
ilhistrated  with  maps,  line  drawings,  and  photographs,  pro\ided 
with  keys  for  identification,  Inbliography,  and  glossai^\  Al- 
though largely  a  compilation,  it  contained  many  original  notes  on 
the  habits  of  species  known  to  him  in  former  years.  It  b  today 
one  of  the  best  works  yet  produced  cm  the  mammalogy  of  a  political 
division  of  the  United  States.  Such  assistance  as  he  received  from 
professional  manunalogists  was  largely  general  or  advisor^'  and 
the  work  therefore  was  entirely  his  own  production. 

Upon  my  own  associaticm  with  the  Field  Museum  in  1909,  Mr. 
Cory  entered  heartiiy  into  plans  for  continuous  study  of  the  fauna 
of  South  America  and,  although  nominally  subordinate  to  him, 
I  was  given  a  free  hand  in  the  emplo^^ment  of  men  and  in  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  expeditions.  In  the  field  work  which 
followed  in  Central  America,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
BrazQ,  my  reconmiendations  were  in\'ariably  approved  by  him, 
his  only  request  being  that  birds  should  constitute  a  fair  share  of 
the  collections  made.  During  the  next  few  years,  in  which 
quantities  of  fresh  South  American  material  were  being  received 
at  the  Museum,  be  occupied  himself  with  the  description  of  new 
species  and  in  reorganising  voluminous  bibliographic  matter 
accumulated  in  previous  years.  This  led  to  the  conception  of  his 
last  and  most  ambitious  work,  'The  Birds  of  the  Americas,'  and 
when,  through  embarrassment  of  the  Museum's  finances  in  1913, 
field  work  in  South  America  was  discontinued,  he  was  already 
bec(Hning  so  engrossed  in  the  compilation  of  this  great  work  that 
he  was  less  disturbed  and  disappointed  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  amount  of  labor  which  he  expended  in  preliminar>' 
work  for  this  series  was  prodigious  and  when  it  came  to  the  actual 
production  of  the  first  volume  he  left  no  stone  unturned  in  order 
to  make  it  as  nearly  complete  and  reliable  as  possible,  at  least  up 
to  the  point  of  going  to  press.  He  corresponded  viith  many 
ornithologists  in  this  countr>^  and  abroad  concerning  particular 
points,  he  followed  up  each  case  to  the  end,  often  personally  pacing 
for  transcription  and  translation  of  matter  in  books  not  to  be  found 
in  Chicago  lifaniries.  One  thing  he  would  not  do,  and  that  was  the 
reading  of  hb  own  proof  carefully  page  by  page.  This  was  not 
on  account  of  inability  on  hb  part,  for  as  amply  shown  in  other 
connectionsy  he  was,  if  he  chose  to  be,  a  master  of  detail  and  a 
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marvel  of  accuracy.  But  proof  reading  he  looked  upon  as  drudgery 
and.  doubtless  through  habits  formed  in  earlier  life  when  he  was 
able  to  hire  the  best  of  assistance,  he  regarded  a  book  finished 
when  the  manuscript  went  to  the  printer.  Consequently  *The 
Birds  of  the  Americas'  and  some  of  his  other  books  were  marred 
by  typographical  errors  the  number  and  importance  of  which 
varied  according  to  the  competence  or  incompetence  of  the  clerks 
who  happened  to  be  in  his  employ  when  they  were  issued.  Pre- 
paring the  manuscripts,  however,  was  another  matter  and  this 
he  did  most  scrupulously  all  in  his  own  hand.  The  first  part  of 
'The  Birds  of  the  Americas'  appeared  in  1918  and  the  second  in 
December  1919.  The  third  part  was  ready  for  the  printer  shortly 
before  Mr.  Cory's  death  and  the  manuscript  of  a  fourth  was  ap- 
proaching completion.  His  devotion  to  this  work  during  his  last 
days  was  most  pathetic.  In  November  1920,  he  was  stricken 
with  a  partial  paralysis  which  left  him  able  to  move  about  and  sit 
at  his  desk  in  his  own  home  but  unable  to  go  to  his  office  in  the 
Museum.  For  the  next  eight  months,  although  it  was  evident  to 
his  family  and  close  associates  that  the  end  might  come  at  any  time, 
he  himself  showed  no  signs  of  any  such  belief  and  continued  hope- 
fully insisting  that  he  could  recover  at  least  sufficiently  to  finish 
his  book.  The  book  and  ornithological  matters  were  uppermost 
in  his  mind  and  furnished  almost  the  only  subjects  upon  which 
he  would  talk  to  his  Museum  associates  who  \isited  him  in  these 
days.  Specimens  and  books  were  taken  from  the  Museum  to  his 
house  and  each  day  he  put  in  a  short  time  working  or  trying  to 
work  on  the  manuscript  of  the  book.  In  July  1921,  he  went  to  a 
resort  where  cool  weather  might  be  expected  and  near  there  in  a 
hospital  in  Ashland,  Wisconsin,  he  died  on  July  31,  after  an  acute 
illness  of  only  a  short  time. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  his  life,  his  interest  in  ornithology 
has  been  dwelt  upon  especially.  To  understand  him  it  was  neces- 
sary to  know  his  whole  history.  Ornithology  was  to  him  only  one 
of  the  numerous  sports  which  life  afforded.  It  was  all  play  to  him 
and  no  one  played  with  greater  zest  than  he.  His  friends  among 
ornithologists  were  few.  For  Brewster  and  Ridgway  and  Chapman 
he  seemed  to  have  a  real  affection  and  toward  all  the  bird  men  of 
his  own  generation  he  was  fraternally  inclined,  but  for  most  of 
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stDTT'  warn  his  naipc  aid  he  se^^r  niissed  jn  ippmriuiiitj  'n  leil 
or  tn  boK*  lOfc  2e  '■aa  jiwa.7?  5iiift  if  wriniur  iuiries  jxui  :ievi3r 
jbr  ^"TniariiB.  Ammg  ^riisuis.     Iri  ihe  miail  '^icnie  if 


onmc&aidfbBS  -vaa  ^nm  ^iiiie  -s  :ime  »six:  lur  miimi  nnin  ;niie9 
tfirrnrtf  ac  ^atSL  rauesr  3  notues  he  was  'isiiail7  '33  ie  ^iinrpfi  on 
fiir  an.  aiiiinaiiy  'snmdnicaii.  <«lice  SAirfsn  ^dgwav  ^isit  aim 
a  JMirrrMHi  ^aomoiiflne  ^pwrmpn  tt^-hie  *iiar  he  wu  iiMiiir  jO 
name  ic  in.  his  hanor  is  a.  3ew  ^isdes.  C'ir7-  ^w?ng  j,  ^hanrft  "o 
tUDL  tiler  inie:  lack.  imiiefiiaisiy  leie^rapiied  -har  he  was  ^nucy 
pipiwnf,  :&■£  he  had  snsaxRi  1.  ^nionyi  piaze  if  -iie  sp^mesL  wnicii 
lie  ^pm&i  bvvs  gahiiaiiff  4C  ince  wrm  Hidipray  is  luoocry.  and 
tfaac  Ik  imm  sSnup  :iiac  iar  ^ir  ^iie  '^•^sc  Zzmies  inn  -heics-fhrrh 
mnid  be  lac  'tf  ^TnamimiifarinBL  2s  ysise  if  ':ne  rancniniiL 
fhnrftifw  te  mnes  sid  a  ian^e  hmnan  sympao"  w^sn  ^gaiRsae-i 
nx  senesii  x—fc^midiiiinyrai  -miks.  ine  if  whirh  was  lailefi 
'"Doemr  ^^■"*— ■"—■•"  aui  jonther  was  m  jiosRsniiiS  ^njlernmi 
of  aboET  sona  Immai  snaer  -iie  'ide  ^Guuessima  i  'T^sde  ind 
Ocfcer  Wicni  Tuirt  '  .^mmi^  -iie  mpimitfiiFft  jiamisrzTpra  .efc 
by-  Um.  ave  vmn  Twiamie  -Mnka  3n!i3axM  smi  Jhiscanst  wrtii 
oanadaahie  <3Me  hi  the  hniie  ttiar  -iu-^  -nupir  iirvmce  yune  3uu::i 
aBBiai  aAHrif  a»  his  jieaniff».  One  if  -iiese  was  ^ailen 
of  a.  Smbk  Ariar'  aHi  nrtndwt  inme  -^sr?  -se-^sr  Itesis. 
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No  account  of  Mr.  Cory's  life  would  be  complete  or  fair  which 
did  not  record  his  prowess  in  athletic  sports  and  his  love  of  games 
of  all  sorts.  Most  of  his  friends  among  ornithologists  knew  he  had 
some  reputation  as  a  golf  player,  but  probably  very  few  of  them 
realized  how  skillful  he  really  was  at  this  difficult  game,  or  how 
he  excelled  in  various  other  games  and  in  other  acti\ities  outside 
of  ornithology.  His  interest  in  these  things  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
record,  but  it  is  very  important  in  estimating  the  character  of  the 
man.  They  were  all  games  of  skill  and  games  in  which  supremacy 
was  most  severely  contested.  They  required  great  ph>'sical 
control,  accuracy,  judgment  and  generalship.  He  played  them 
all  to  win,  he  studied  them  from  every  angle,  analyzed  their 
every  feature,  concentrated  on  them,  and  never  ceased  until  he 
excelled.  This  meant  nothing  less  than  hard  work,  very  hard 
work,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  Incessant  study  and  practice  are 
necessary  in  making  champions  and  without  them  native  gifts 
cannot  be  developed. 

As  a  boy,  like  most  boys  in  Boston,  he  took  up  baseball,  played 
a  great  deal,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  country  to  pitch  the 
so-called  curve  ball.  Next  he  became  interested  in  shooting, 
especially  pistol  shooting,  and  became  one  of  the  best  pistol  shots 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  related  by  a  freind,  who  was  once  his 
guest  in  Florida  and  who  innocently  proposed  some  pistol  shooting 
to  while  away  an  hour,  that  Cory  suggested  a  visiting  card  as  a 
mark.  To  this  the  guest  agreed  but  when  actual  preparation 
began  he  was  aghast  to  find  that  Cory  intended  shooting  at  the 
edge  of  the  card  instead  of  its  face.  \Miile  still  in  college  he  began 
playing  billiards  and  became  so  expert  that  the  attendant  notoriety 
was  distasteful  and  when  he  won  the  billiard  championship  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  he  did  it  under  an  assumed  name.  Later 
while  in  Europe,  he  once  met  the  billiard  champion  of  Belgium 
in  a  friendly  match  and  defeated  him.  At  one  time  he  was  inter- 
ested in  whist  and  played  with  some  of  the  best  players  of  that 
period. 

He  began  playing  golf  in  1897,  being  one  of  the  first  to  take  up 
the  game  in  America.  From  that  time  until  1915,  golf  was  his 
principal  recreation.  At  the  Great  Island  Club  in  Massachussetts, 
of  which  he  was  the  principal  founder,  he  laid  out  what  was  practi- 
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cally  a  private  golf  course.  In  1902,  he  won  the  North  and  South 
championship  at  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina.  Later  he  was  cham- 
pion of  Massachusetts,  champion  of  Florida,  and  w^inner  of  many 
special  events  for  which  he  received  more  than  100  prizes  including 
no  less  than  75  siKner  cups.  He  wrote  occasional  articles  for 
golfing  magazines,  he  designed  several  special  golf  clubs,  he  in- 
vented and  patented  an  apparatus  for  playing  indoor  golf,  and 
his  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  game,  its  history,  personnel,  and 
ever3rthing  pertaining  to  it  was  a  marvel  to  the  younger  golfers 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  his  later  years. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  much  interested  in  music.  He  had 
a  good  baritone  voice  and  sang  a  great  deal  although  seldom  in 
public.  He  founded  the  Boston  Glee  Club  and  helped  it  along 
not  only  by  his  own  voice  and  membership  but  by  money  con- 
tributions. He  wrote  the  words  for  several  light  operas  and  one 
of  these,  called  'The  Corsair,'  was  produced  in  Boston  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of  Woods  Hole.  He 
also  wrote  the  words  for  'A  Dream,'  a  very  popular  song  often 
sung  by  prominent  vocalists,  including  the  late  £nrico  Caruso. 
Another  subject  to  which  he  devoted  considerable  time  was 
psychic  research.  In  1888  he  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
on  hypnotism  in  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research  and 
he  published  two  small  treatises  entitled  'Hypnotism  or  Mes- 
merism' and  'The  Therapeutic  Value  of  Hypnotism.'  In  this 
connection  he  spent  much  time  and  money  in  exposing  tricksters 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  never  was  able  to  believe 
that  communication  with  the  dead  wfis  humanly  possible  and  he 
freely  scoffed  at  theories  invohing  such  belief. 

DesfHte  the  number  and  variety  of  the  activities  in  which  he 
zealously  engaged,  there  was  never  a  time  when  ornithology  was 
crowded  out  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  end  to  end  his 
greatest  devotion  was  to  the  study  of  birds.  As  a  boy  in  his  teens 
he  b^an  to  contribute  to  the  literature  of  birds  and  until  the  day 
of  his  death  he  was  a  productive  worker  in  the  field  of  taxonomic 
and  geographic  ornithology.  In  later  years,  aside  from  incidents 
of  failing  health,  the  conditions  under  which  he  worked  were  such 
as  to  have  discouraged  a  less  determined  man.  The  diligence 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  with  which  he  pursued  the  tremendous 
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task  of  preparing  his  last  book  was  truly  remarkable.    It  has 
been  said  that  ornithology  to  him  was  a  game — the  greatest  and 
best  game  he  pluyed.    If  so,  he  played  it  like  other  games,  to  win, 
and  none  knew  better  than  he  that  winners  never  quit. 
Field  Museum  of  Nat,  Hist,,  Chicago. 


THE  BREEDING  HABITS  OF  THE  B.\RNACLE  GOOSE. 

BT  F.   C.  R.  JOURDAIN,  M.  A.,  M.  B.  O.  U.,  C.  F.  A.  O.  U. 

PlaU  V. 

Until  the  season  of  1921,  all  that  was  definitely  known  of  the 
breeding  of  the  Barnacle  Goose,  (Branta  leucopna  (Bechst.)),  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  two  ornithological  workers.  Dr.  Alexuder 
Koenig  of  Bonn,  Germany,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Y.  Manniche  of  Den- 
mark. The  few  earlier  breeding  records  are  all  of  a  more  or  leas 
doubtful  character.  In  1858  a  Goose  and  a  nest  of  eggs  wen 
brought  to  the  Swedish  Expedition  imder  Nordenskifild  by  tbe 
harpooner  of  a  sealing  sloop  from  some  locality  near  Bell  Sound, 
Spitsbergen,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  bird  was  shot 
from  the  eggs  and  probably  the  eggs  were  foimd  on  one  of  tbe 
islets  in  the  bay  and  belonged  to  Branta  b.  bernida.  A  suppoeed 
case  of  breeding  on  the  Lofoden  Isles,  Norway,  in  1870-1872,  WW 
reported  by  Collett,  but  the  eggs  are  remarkably  small  for  dda 
species,  and  the  locality  lies  far  outside  the  normal  breeding  raqgeb 
so  that  even  if  no  mistake  was  made,  probably  one  of  the  faMi 
was  prevented  from  migrating  by  some  injury.  A  nest  with  9ggi 
from  which  the  gander  was  shot  is  said  to  have  been  ibond  Iqr 
Nathorst  and  DeGeer  in  1882  in  Bell  Sound,  Spitsbergen,  bat  hen 
again  there  are  discrepancies  in  the  various  accounts, 
Stjemspetz  informing  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  that  three  yoaag 
taken.  In  1913,  Mr.  H.  Noble  was  shown  a  clutch  of  five 
and  down  which  were  said  to  have  been  taken  in  ^'^fHwi  m 
1912  (cf.  British  Birds  (Mag.)  X,  p.  181). 

The  first  reaUy  authentic  information  on  the  subject  however, 
comes  from  Dr.  Koenig,  who  gives  full  details  of  his  disoovoy  m 
his  'Avifauna  Spitzbergensb,'  p.  222-226.  On  June  29, 1907,  he 
found  a  small  breeding  colony  in  one  of  the  side  vallesys  leading 
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into  Aihnait  Bi^,  and  oo  die  foBowin^  dt  y  obctinnl  t«x>  chrDches 
of  &ne  and  fov  cg^  rcafieciiicli,  bcskdes  sboodnp  thi«e  Duks  aod 
two  Irwlrs  In  1906  he  letnmrd  lo  tke  same  spot ^  hm  thou^ 
abcNic  cifibt  pan  woe  lagcJiii^  in  ihe  vaney,  cadr  one  nest  prorcd 
to  be  arrcwsWr^miiidi  mmamrd  three  incofaated  efg^  an  June  15. 
These  tvdi^e  ^S8^  s^  >n  I^-  Komig's  fine  ooOectioin  at  Bonn, 
icmained  the  imiy  anthoitic  spedoiens  taken  £roni  irOd  hiids 
ontfl  Idn.  Pcriii|B  the  mast  curious  faatme  about  these  nest? 
vhidi  has  no  doobc  been  the  princqial  factor  in  pieservii^  them 
£rom  molestation,  anas  their  mnsul  position.  In  Spit&bu^m  it 
b  notaneonanon  to  findootcrops  of  rockoccarin^  at  intervakalonir 
the  sides  of  TaHcys,  and  aWwwigh  undeiigoinf  a  slow  process  of 
diaimeyatiop,  and  split  by  hasz,  they  stiD  stand  oat  from  the 
steep  hilhidrs  in  great  masses,  often  with  peipendicnlar  sides, 
hmiBng  down  to  a  tahs  of  brofan  rodg  below.  Here  it  is,  on  these 
*bastinns"asKDcnjgnidiy  terms  them,  that  the  Bam^cle  Goose 
elects  to  breed.  Sometimes  the  nest  may  be  fcund  on  a  mossv 
ledlge  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  crag,  with  a  drop  of  fifteen  to  twimtik' 
or  dur^  feet  below.  At  other  times  a  narrow  rock  spor,  pro- 
jectile oat  into  the  vdley  fttan  the  hiDside  is  chosen,  while  in  some 
cases  birds  have  been  seen  incobating  their  eggs  at  the  top  of 
some  rod^  pinnarlr  or  in  a  hollow  in  the  Dace  of  an  o\-erhimg  cliff . 

In  1910^  Mr.  A.  Lu  V.  Mamiiche,  who  accompanied  the  Danish 
Expedrtion  to  Northeast  Greenland  in  1906-190S,  published  his 
ornithological  and  other  notes  in  the  'Meddelelser  om  Grooland.* 
Bd.  XLV.  Here  he  describes  how  in  Jmie  190S,  he  discovered  a 
great  breeding  colony  on  the  steep  face  of  a  mountain  o>'er  1 100 
feet  hi^  The  birds  were  breeding  on  ledges  on  the  u|^ier  half  of 
a  great  cfiff,  and  eren  at  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  the 
noise  of  their  notes  was  distinctly  audible.  Manniche  estimated 
the  nnmbrr  of  breeding  birds  at  about  150.  Unfortunately  he 
was  tmahle  to  reach  the  nesting  pbces  or  even  to  ascertain  with 
certainty  whether  they  had  actually  begtm  to  breed.  An  interest- 
ing fcatore  of  this  colony  was  the  presence  of  an  e>Tie  of  Green- 
had  Fakona  among  the  geese. 

The  spmg  of  1921,  when  the  Oxford  UniversitA'  ExpediticHi 
visited  Spitrixigen,  was  a  remaiiiably  <^)en  one,  and  there  was 
\€ry  mndk  leas  snow  than  in  nonnal  years.    We  were,  however. 
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•  rather  later  than  we  had  expected  to  be  in  reaching  Advent  Bay 
and  it  was  about  11  P.  M.  on  the  night  of  June  25  that  a  small 
party,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  H.  Paget  Wilkes,  S.  Grordon  and 
myself,  set  out  to  work  one  of  the  valleys  leading  down  to  the  bay. 
The  sun  was  still  shining  and  the  weather  still  and  fine  as  we  nuide 
our  way  along  the  side  of  the  desolate  looking  valley,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  many  snow  wreaths  still  lay.    A  succession 
of  gray  bluffs  half  way  up  the  long  slope  of  the  mountain  side 
looked  promising  and  we  slowly  toiled  over  the  loose  talus  towards 
them,  scanning  the  crags  closely  with  the  glasses  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  white  face  of  the  setting  bird  or  her  mate.    We  had 
not  gone  very  far  before  a  goose  appeared  flying  down  the  valley 
towards  us  and  was  presently  joined  by  a  second,  which  must 
have  come  from  one  of  the  bluffs.     Both  birds  seemed  anxious 
and  uttered  a  cackling  note,  and  as  they  came  near  we  recognized 
the  boldly  contrasting  black  and  white  plumage  and  the  character- 
istic white  face  of  the  Barnacle  Goose.    Round  they  went  Away 
again  up  the  valley,  one  bird  finally  settling  on  the  top  of  a  big 
rocky  bastion.    This  was  most  encouraging,  and  once  more  the 
glasses  were  turned  on  the  rocks  ahead  of  us.    Half  way  up  a  steep 
rock  face  perhaps  a  kilometre  ahead  there  was  a  white  speck,  and 
as  the  glasses  were  directed  to  it,  it  seemed  to  move.    The  exact 
spot  was  hurriedly  pointed  out  to  the  others  and  Mr.  Wilkes  at 
once  set  off  towards  it.    As  he  gradually  came  nearer  first  the 
gander  and  then  the  goose  left  the  bluff  but  the  latter  was  most 
unwilling  to  desert  her  highly  incubated  eggs  and  sat  with  out- 
stretched neck  till  at  last  her  fears  got  the  better  of  her.    The  nest 
contained  five  eggs  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  down  and  feathers, 
as  well  as  a  good  many  droppings.     It  was  not  particularly  difficult 
to  reach  from  abo\'e,  and  a  short  scramble  was  all  that  was  needed 
before  the  eggs  and  do^n  were  in  the  collector's  hands.    Time  was 
pressing  as  we  had  arranged  for  our  ship  to  leave  at  midnight,  but 
fortunately  before  turning  back  Mr.  Wilkes  decided  to  try  another 
bluff  still  further  up  the  valley.    Here  on  a  projecting  spur  of 
rock  jutting  out  over  the  valley,  some  hundreds  of  feet  below  was 
a  second  nest  containing  four  eggs  in  a  neat  down-lined  hollow. 
Flakes  of  down  were  scattered  over  the  rocks,  while  numerous 
droppings  marked  the  place  where  the  gander  kept  watch  beside 
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his  mate.  The  accompanying  photograph  (Plate  V)  is  curiously 
deceptive.  The  high  waUs  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  and 
the  snow  drifts  in  the  gullies  come  out  clearly  and  the  marshy  flats 
at  the  foot  of  the  valley  can  also  be  well  seen,  but  the  rocky  spin: 
in  the  for^;roundy  on  which  the  nest  is  situated,  might  well  be 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  flats  below,  instead  of  being  two  hundred 
feet  or  so  above  them. 

A  second  visit  a  few  days  later  was  even  more  successful.  On 
this  occasion  no  fewer  than  three  nests  were  taken,  containing  five, 
five,  and  three  eggs  respectively.  All  three  clutches  were  highly 
incubated  and  many  hours  of  painstaking  toil  were  spent  before 
the  last  bone  was  safely  extracted.  Besides  these  nests,  there  was 
also  another  breeding  place  in  a  small  cave  in  the  face  of  an  over- 
hung and  very  rotten  cliff,  which  could  only  have  been  reached  at 
the  expense  of  much  time  and  considerable  risk.  High  up  above 
us  was  a  great  ch'ff  face,  and  here  I  plainly  saw  a  goose  stand  up 
for  a  minute  or  two  and  then  disappear  again  on  to  a  ledge.  An- 
other bird  settled  on  a  mushroom  shaped  pinnacle  of  rock  on  which 
her  head  could  just  be  seen  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  where  she 
is  probably  safe  against  all  comers  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  evident  that  the  habit  of  nesting  on  cliff  faces  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Barnacle  Goose  and  to  some  extent  also  by  the 
Pink-footed  Goose — as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Artie  Fox.  Many  of  the  nests  must  be  quite  inaccessible,  while 
in  other  cases,  the  mammal  is  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  on  a 
ledge  with  a  drop  of  anything  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet  below  and 
a  couple  of  angry  geese,  as  much  at  home  in  the  air  as  on  land. 
Unlike  the  ducks,  the  Anseres  have  a  high  standard  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  husband.  Although  the  male  takes  no  share  in 
incubation,  and  incubation  patches  are  only  found  in  the  females, 
the  males  spend  most  of  their  time  on  sentry  duty  beside  their 
mates.  Not  only  is  the  gander  alwa}^  on  the  watch  and  ready 
to  give  the  alarm,  but  he  is  also  prepared  to  take  his  share  in 
defence  if  any  occasion  should  arise.  In  every  case  where  we 
found  geese  breeding  in  Spitsbergen,  whether  Pink-footed,  Brent 
or  Barnacle,  the  male  bird  was  standing  by  the  side  of  his  mate. 
Ttere  is,  however,  one  disadvantage  of  the  cliff  nesting  habit,  which 
would  seem  at  first  to  offer  almost  insuperable  objections.    The 
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young  of  most  cliff  breeders  remain  in  the  nest  till  they  have 
acquired  the  power  of  flight,  while  the  young  geese  on  the  other 
hand  are  vegetable  feeders  and  can  pick  up  their  own  living  aU 
most  as  soon  as  their  down  is  dry,  but  as  the  parents  have  no 
means  of  conveying  food  to  them,  they  must  necessarily  leave 
the  nest  within  a  day  or  so,  and  probably  within  a  few  hours  of 
being  batched.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  goslings  should 
sunnve  a  fall  from  the  nest  on  to  a  talus  of  rough  broken  rocks 
many  feet  below,  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  toilsome  journey 
down  to  the  river  flats  below  over  screes  and  bouiders.  From 
what  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  Pink-footed  Goose,  however,  I  am 
inclined  to  beJieve  that  this  is  generally  the  case,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  some  instances  the  parent  birds  may  manage  to  break 
the  fall  to  some  extent,  as  othenvise  it  ^sould  seem  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  yomig  to  sur\ive. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  same  nesting  places  are  resorted  to  year 
after  year.  In  most  cases  at  the  bottom  of  the  nesting  hollow 
and  below  the  down  lining,  were  fragments  of  the  broken  shells 
of  some  previous  brood.  Even  when  the  same  nest  hollow  is  not 
used  one  can  frequently  discern  similar  hollows  nnthin  a  yard  or 
two. 

Only  a  single  brood  can  be  reared  during  the  season,  for  not  only 
is  the  summer  short,  but  about  mid-July  or  rather  later  the  pri- 
maries are  shed  and  the  geese  for  the  time  being  are  rendered 
incapable  of  flight.  It  would  therefore  be  impossible  for  them 
to  reach  their  breeding  places,  and  for  safety  they  resort  to  the 
lagoons  and  swamps  in  the  more  inaccesMble  valleys. 

In  the  present  paper  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  distribution  of  this  species  during  the  breeding  season  in  the 
Spitsliergeu  group,  but  I  may  state  that  the  locality  discovered 
by  Dr.  Koenig  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  now  known,  as  we  have 
good  evidence  of  breeding  from  two  or  three  other  districts,  so 
that  unless  much  shot  down  during  the  moidting  season,  tJie 
species  n-iil  probably  hold  its  own  for  long  to  come. 

As  the  number  of  authentic  nild-taken  eggs  is  so  small,  the 
following  figures  may  prove  of  interest.  Tlie  average  size  of  34 
eggs  (22  taken  by  tlie  Oxford  £^spedition  and  12  by  Koenig  and 
LeRoi)   is  76.37x49.81    millimeters:    Maidma  82.7x46.4  and 
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77j6xS2.7:  JiljiBma  70.6x50  and  §2.7x46.4.  Tiie  Avera^ 
^m^t  of  10  eg^  k  10.252  gnuDxmes,  Mjul.  11.42;  Mm.  9.49 
\lliai  bcA  had  tber  jov  pure  -viiite,  and  bear  a  great  resembiazfere 
tD  eggB  ol  de  FiidL-looted  Goose,  but  are  samewhat  smaller. 
They  axe.  Ikonvrvcr,  lazier  than  tbose  of  the  Breat  on  the  K-vcrmg^t, 
bfritifs  being  ooosiiiezaUy  heavier.  The  amoont  of  down  in  the 
TuioiB  mests  VMOtd  <xmsiderably:  probably  in  soone  cases  a 
oertain  amnmit  lanained  in  the  nest  boQair  from  the  ps^evioiis 
year.  We  {oand  no  blade  feathers  in  the  nest:  all  were  either 
white  or  had  only  m  faint  greyish  tinge. 

On  tiie  whoie  ihe  Baraade  Goose  is  decidedly  a  sodaUe  ^ledes, 
and  prefiers  to  breed  in  cohmies.  In  the  Gieenlaxxl  coiooy  des- 
cribed by  Mamarhe  the  nests  were  evidently  quite  dose  togedier 
and  two  oi  tiie  neste  seen  fov  ns,  were  certainly  not  twenty  vards 
apart.  There  is  ako  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  mudi  laiger 
fareecfing  plaee  exists  in  Spitsbergen  than  that  described  above. 
When  ftifihfri  from  the  nest  the  birds  would  join  together  in  little 
parties  of  two,  thiee  or  four,  or  even  as  many  as  seven,  and  fly 
anxioQsiy  up  and  down  the  valley,  keeping  up  a  continual  cadde. 
For  a  goose,  the  Bamade  is  not  pardcnlarly  shy,  and  it  was  curious 
to  see  the  gander  regaiding  us  with  an  inquiiing  air,  with  head 
upwards  as  we  looked  down  on  to  the  nesting  ledge  from  the  hill- 
aide  fifty  feet  above  him.  When  incubation  is  far  ad^^anoed  the 
goose  sits  very  dosdy ,  and  on  cme  occasion  I  walked  up  a  narrow 
toA  on  to  a  kdge  about  half  way  up  one  of  the  bastion-like  bluffs 
from  the  side,  to  within  a  few  >*aixis  of  a  setting  goose,  in  spite  of 
tiie  fact  diat  a  couple  of  shots  had  just  been  fired  not  fifty  \^ards 
away  and  a  dead  bird  from  a  neighboring  nest  lay  on  the  rods 
bdow. 

AppUiom  Bsdory^  Abmgdcnu  Berkshire,  England. 
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FLIGHT  SONGS  .\ND  MATING  SONGS. 

BY   ARETAS  A.   SAUNDERS. 

Some  time  ago,  discussing  the  evoluiioD  of  bird  song  (Auk 
XXXVl,  pp.  149-151)  I  slated  my  belief  that  the  mating  songs 
uf  birds  were  more  ancient  in  origin  than  ordinary  songa,  giWng  as 
an  example  the  Eastern  and  Western  Meadowlarks  (iHumella 
magna  and  S.  negleela).  l^ter.  Mr.  Francis  H,  Allen,  in  an 
article  on  thb  subject  (Auk  XXXVI,  pp.  528-536}  discussed  this 
case  witli  some  others,  and  gave  some  facts  which  seemed  to  him 
to  pro\e  that  ordinarj-  songs  are  more  ancient  than  flight  songs. 
Having  given  this  subject  a  little  more  thought  in  the  light  of  Mr, 
.\Ilen's  remarks,  I  have  something  more  to  add  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Allen's  conclusions  appear  to  be  entirely  right.  Such  a 
flight  song  as  that  of  tlie  Chenbird  {Seiunia  aurora inilua)  does 
appear  to  be  a  more  complicated  development  from  the  ordinary 
sung.  This  seems  to  be  true  also  of  the  flight  songs  of  many  other 
species,  such  as  the  Song  Sparrow  {Mi-Sospizn  mdodia),  Maryland 
Vellow-throat  (Grothtypis  Irichas),  and  McGillivTay 's  Warbler 
{Oporonis  iolmiei).  But  are  these  flight  songs  mating  songs? 
A  true  mating  song,  if  such  a  song  distinct  from  the  ordinary  one  | 
is  possessed  by  the  species,  should  lie  confined  to  the  season  of 
courtship.  In  my  experience  the  flight  songs  of  these  species 
are  uttered  most  frequenlly  late  in  the  season,  after  the  birds  have 
chosen  mates  and  begun  nesting.  It  is  true  that  I  mentioned  some 
of  these  songs  in  my  letter  as  mating  songs,  but  thinking  the  matter 
over  I  am  doubtful  of  this.  The  flight  songs  of  the  Meadowlarks 
and  the  mating  songs  of  the  Robin  (Planesticus  migratoriwt)  are 
confined  to  a  \-ery  short  season  in  .\pril,  when  birds  are  choosing 
mates,  and  are  very  rarely  sung  at  any  other  time.  For  this 
reason  1  believe  they  are  true  mating  songs. 

Mr.  Allen  mentions  a  song  of  the  Black  and  White  Warbler  | 
(.SlnioliHa  raria)  as  an  example  of  a  mating  song  that  is  evidently 
a  more  complicated  development  of  the  ordinary  song.  At  the 
time  of  reading  his  article  I  was  not  familiar  with  any  such  song. 
During  the  past  summer  I  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  song 
of  this  species,  and  ha\e  heard  several  variations  from  the  ordinary 
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type,  soBot  aniBsr  to,  1^10111^  not  cxftcdr  Eke  the  song  Mr. 
Aflfln  <fe«uiiie&.  llieBe  Tsimdons  bowpver,  -vere  none  of  them 
heard  vntS  Jmit  jmd  Jvlr  sfter  ilie  qKcief  had  been  nestmf:  ior 
soBot  time.  Tlie  first  one  wus.  noted  on  June  13.  l%te  nestinc: 
of  tins  species  beipos  id  Mbt  in  thk  repon.  In  ozie  case  I  f  oimd 
a  faiid  ttf  lins  species  nest  boflding  at  New  Hai'CD  on  Mar  20,  a 
nest  in  lAidi  liie  last  one  of  four  eggs  wus  laid  May  20.  T^iis 
may  haiv  been  a  fittile  eaiiier  than  narmaJ  tiine  of  nesting,  but 
even  90  l3ie  natmg  aong  cf  '£kus  species,  if  it  has  one,  should  be 
saog  mainly  in  l3ie  first  half  of  May.  I  doubt,  therefore,  liiat  the 
songs  I  Lend  i««  Budmg  Bon^ 

niere  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  ^lecies 
to  Tsry  ibe  song  late  in  the  season,  too  late  for  the  ^^ariations  to 
liaTC  any  nating  signifikamcse.  I  hare  noted  sudi  a^ariations  in 
tiie  YeiloiMfaQal,  ITidd  Sparrow  (Spizellv  pugiUa ),  Wood  Thrush 
(H^ocicMu  natgldma)^  and  others.  The  case  of  the  Blac^  and 
White  Warbler  I  bdieve  belongs  with  these,  as  does  also  that  of 
tiie  cmioos  second  song  of  the  Bhie-winged  Warbler  (Vermivora 
pmuf).  Wbat  ffignificance  there  in  is  these  songs,  is  a  problem 
to  be  woaiBod  out. 

To  taike  vp  line  qnestian  of  the  Meado^'larks  again,  the  flight 
SGBig  cf  -die  eastem  fpedes  is  certainly  not  a  common  one.  The 
fact  that  it  is  ahnost  entirely  confined  to  a  Bhort  season  in  the 
mcndi  of  April  makes  it  even  less  commonly  olysen^-ed.  I  agree 
frith  Mr.  AOen  that  liie  ordinary'  song  of  this  species  is  sometimes 
a  matiEkg  song,  as  it  is  often  sung  on  the  wing,  when  in  pursuit  of 
a  male.  It  may  be  the  fact  that  this  song  i^  useful  as  a  mAirng 
SGKig,  lliat  has  caused  many  indi^iduals  to  drop  entirely  the  use 
cf  tlie  mare  ancient  type.  Locking  over  my  notes  on  this  song, 
sbartly  after  reading  Mr.  AUen  *s  article,  I  could  find  no  reference 
to  ibe  ffi^bt  song  of  this  species  except  in  the  month  of  April.  I 
ms  afacmt  to  ccmdude  that  it  was  entirely  confined  to  this  season, 
niien  a  day  or  two  later,  on  November  1,  1919,  a  bird  favored  me 
wiA  ihe  foil  l&^txt  song.  This  came  in  time  to  teach  me  that  I 
endd  not  moike  hard  and  fast  rules  about  ho^'  and  w*hen  a  bird 
"wiD  sing.  There  seems  everj'  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
iUb  BOQg  is  song  mainly  in  April  and  is  a  true  mn-ting  song.  My 
notes  cm  it  jcvml  another  fact  that  may  or  ma^*  not  be  significant. 
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I  ha\'e  never  heard  this  song  sung  except  near  the  sea  coast,  by 
birds  that  breed  in  salt  marshes.  In  fact  I  have  heard  it  in  only 
two  localities,  one  at  West  Haven  and  the  other  at  Norwalk.  In 
these  localities,  however,  it  seems  to  be  quite  common  in  its 
season. 

Concerning  the  flight  song  of  the  w^estem  species,  it  is  more 
commonly  heard  than  that  of  the  eastern,  at  least  in  the  state  of 
Montana.  Since  little  or  nothing  has  been  written  about  it  and 
first-hand  descriptions  are  better  than  those  taken  from  memory, 
I  submit  the  following  description  from  my  note  book,  dated  at 
Helena,  Montana,  April  9,  1911.  "The  flight  song  differs  from 
the  ordinary  one  in  quality,  being  less  like  the  Oriole  and  more 
like  the  Bobolink.  It  begins  with  two  or  three  clear  low  whistles, 
rendered  from  the  perch  before  flight.  After  this  introduction 
the  bird  rises  into  the  air  and  starts  a  long-continued  song  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Bobolink.  The  first  introductory  notes 
sound  like  the  call-note  of  the  eastern  Bluebird,  though  louder 
and  somwehat  lower  in  pitch."  At  the  time  this  was  written  I 
had  never  heard  the  flight  song  of  the  eastern  bird.  I  have,  of 
coiu^e,  never  heard  the  flight  songs  of  the  two  species  where  I 
could  compare  them,  nor  have  I  ever  made  accurate  records  of 
either  one.  My  statement  that  they  are  much  alike  is  based  upon 
memory  of  the  western  song  when  comparing  it  with  the  eastern. 
As  far  as  memory  goes,  except  for  the  introductory  notes,  which 
are  absent  in  the  song  of  the  eastern  bird,  the  songs  are  practically 
identical. 

If  these  songs  are  not  ancient  enough  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when  the  two  species  were  one,  and  therefore  more  ancient  than 
the  ordinary  songs,  then  the  similarity  between  them  is  a  most 
unusual  coincidence.  Ha\ing  heard  the  flight  songs  of  both 
species,  I  could  be  as  easily  con\inced  that  the  similarity  in  plu- 
mage of  these  two  species  is  not  ancestral,  as  that  the  similarity 
of  their  flight  songs  is  not.  Since  the  songs  are  e\ident]y  mating 
songs,  and  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  mating  season,  the  mating 
song  in  these  species  must  have  been  the  more  primitive.  It 
is  true  that  these  flight  songs  are  longer  and  more  erratic  than  the 
ordinary-  songs,  as  is  the  case  vnih  flight  songs  of  most  species; 
but  they  are  also  less  pleasing  or  clearly  musical  in  quality*.    This 
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is  the  contniy  in  sudi  a  flight  singer  as  the  Chenbird.  The 
onfinaiy  song,  thcfefore,  even  though  shorter  in  duration  than  the 
fi^ht  soD^,  b  oo  a  higher  plane  of  song  evohition,  and,  I  believe, 
of  move  lecent  ongm. 

Gmccming  other  fli^t  smigs,  those  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole 
{Ictenu  gaBnJa)  and  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  (Zamehdia 
luitmnamm)  appear  to  be  mating  scHigs,  and  as  Mr.  ADen  suggests, 
they  ^ipear  to  be  daborations  of  the  ordinary-  scMig.  They  are 
prohab^  e%olwed  as  he  suggests,  and  are  more  recent  in  origid 
than  the  oniinary  song.  Tliose  that  I  have  mentkoied  above, 
that  do  not  iqipcar  to  be  mating  scxigs,  because  sung  too  late  in  the 
arason,  may  poeaiUy  be  steps  in  the  adc^tion  of  a  flight  scxig  by 
the  specio  in  qoestioii.  That  is,  there  are  sixne  species  in  which 
the  ^^it  song  b  the  oidinaiy  song,  such  as  the  Meadowlaric,  the 
Bobofink  (DoKckcmyr  &tyawru»),  the  Longspurs,  and  Sf^ague's 
Pipit  {AmUkum  spraguet).  These  birds  are  all  ground  nesto^.  In 
acquaintance  with  the  snging  habits  of  five  of  these  species  I 
mig^it  say  that  I  haTe  nev^  known  Sprague's  P^pit  to  sing  in 
any  other  mamwr  than  on  the  wing.  McCown's  Longspur 
(Rkgmehoipitma  meemnti)  sings  from  a  perdi  only  very  rarely. 
The  Chestimt-coOared  Lcxigspar  {Calearius  omatum)  sings  from 
a  pcrdi  move  frequently  than  McCown's,  but  still  rarely,  while  the 
Bobofiidc  and  Homed  Lark  sing  from  a  perdi  about  as  frequently 
as  oo  the  wing.  Now  aD  these  species  sing  so  frequently  on  the 
wing  that  thor  ffight  song  is  in  no  sense  a  special  mating  song. 
Is  it  not  poaaihle  that  the  Gkhet  species,  Ovenbird,  Yellow-throat, 
SoDg  Spanuw  etc,  birds  that  also  nest  on  the  ground,  are  slowly 
derdoin^  the  ^^t  song  as  an  ordinary  song?  The  true  flight 
aingns  nesi  ia  open  grass  azeas,  in  places  where  perches  are  hard 
to  find.  Tlfeoae  that  have  occasional  flight  songs  nest  in  woods 
or  diidBets  where  perches  may  be  had  if  desired.  Perhaps  the 
hc<tueMCj<  of  pcfdiea  has  kept  the  flight  song  from  developing 
m  dieae  ^Kciea  aa  it  has  in  the  pEairie  birds.     If  in  some  future 

AcnSA  diange  the  habitat  of  these  species  to 
it  is  probable  that  true  flight  song  would 
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BIRDS  OF  FROST  VALLEY,  SLIDE  MOU>fTAIN 
REGION,  SOUTHERN  CATSKILLS. 

BY  MARY  WOOD  DALEY 

In  1884,  Eugene  P.  Bicknell  wrote  of  the  birds  of  Slide  Mountain 
and  near  vicinity  in  the  Catskills  (Transactions  Linnaean  Society 
New  York,  Vol.  1-3,  1882-84).  Ever  since  I  found  his  vahiable 
and  interesting  papers,  I  have  been  eager  to  add  my  small  con- 
tribution to  the  bird  knowledge  of  the  same  region.  I  have  had 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  observation,  have  kept  careful  bird 
lists  and,  in  recent  years,  detailed  natiu^  notes.  The  observations 
have  been  made  from  early  June  to  middle  or  late  September 
from  1908,  until  this  year,  1920,  omitting  only  the  summer  of 
1914.  The  last  three  years  have  been  devoted  to  very  careful 
study. 

Frost  Valley  is  the  name  given  by  the  natives  to  a  sheltered 
valley  extending  south-westerly  from  Slide  Mountain,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  Catskill  group.  This  mountain  is  part  of  the 
Hudson-Delaware  watershed.  The  Esopus  flows  into  the  Hudson, 
the  Neversink  into  the  Delaware,  and  each  has  its  main  spring 
sources  on  the  slopes  of  Slide.  The  Neversink  originates  in  two 
small  streams  called  the  East  Branch  and  the  West  Branch,  and 
it  is  the  valley  of  the  West  Branch  that  is  called  Frost  Valley. 
About  four  miles  south-west  of  Slide  Mountain,  along  this  valley, 
stands  our  cabin. 

W>  have  called  it  "Tree  Tops,"  and  it  is  in  the  region  near  it 
that  I  have  made  my  most  careful  bird  records.  Our  latitude  is 
a  few  seconds  below  the  parallel  of  42°  North;  our  longitude 
approximately  74''  31'  West.  The  altitude  is  about  2100  feet 
above  sea  level.  Wildcat  Mountain  rises  to  a  height  of  326S 
feet  immediately  in  front  of  us,  and  nearly  due  south  (U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Siu-vey;  Topographic  maps;  Slide  Mountain  Quadrangle). 

The  nearest  village,  formerly  a  center  of  the  tanning  industry,  is 
Claryville  in  Sullivan  County.  It  is  nine  miles  by  road  west  and 
south  of  us.  The  nearest  railroad  station  is  Big  Indian  in  Ulster 
County  on  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad  between  lOngston 
and  Oneonta,  about  thirteen  miles  to  the  north.  To  reach  it  we 
have  to  drive  over  a  high  spur  of  Slide  Mountain. 
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I  have  been  assisted  in  my  observations  by  my  brother,  C.  S. 
Daley  and  my  sisters,  Alice  Wood  and  Marjorie  C.  Daley. 

The  region  studied  includes  the  state  trail  to  Slide  Mountain 
summit,  and  all  of  the  valley  extending  in  a  general  south-westerly 
direction  for  about  eight  miles  from  Slide.  For  convenience, 
I  am  dividing  the  notes  under  two  heads,  one  on  Slide  Mountain 
birds,  another  on  Frost  Valley  observ^ations. 

The  climate  for  the  whole  region  is  usually  cold  in  June,  cool 
in  July  and  August,  cold  in  September.  We  have  seen  black 
frosts  in  June  and  September  and  frosts  in  early  July  and  late 
August.  It  is  difficult  to  raise  any  but  early  com,  and  very 
nearly  impossible  to  grow  ripe  tomatoes.  We  seldom  have 
strong  winds,  or  weather  that  is  uncomfortably  warm  or  humid. 
The  general  geological  history  of  the  region  is  well  known.  The 
Catskill  Mountains,  so-called,  are  the  eroded  and  dissected  re- 
mains  of  an  ancient  Devonian  plateau.  The  rocks  are  sedi- 
mentary*, mostly  non-fossiliferous  sandstone,  contemporary  i^-ith 
the  Chemung  deposits  of  the  western  and  central  portion  of  New 
York  State.  There  are  a  great  many  loose  rocks  and  boulders 
aU  through  the  valley,  in  woods  and  clearings  alike.  All  that  I 
have  foimd  are  the  characteristic  sandstone. 

Formerly  this  valley  boasted  many  large  hemlock  trees,  but 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  they  were  cut  down,  and  the  bark  used  for 
tanning  purposes.  The  great  moss-covered  logs  of  these  trees 
are  a  characteristic  part  of  much  of  the  portion  of  this  region. 
There  are  some  hemlocks  still,  and  many  firs,  but  the  predominant 
trees  are  deciduous,  mostly  beech,  yellow  birch  and  foiw  species 
of  maple.  Besides  these,  in  much  smaller  numbers,  we  find  bass- 
wood,  mountain  ash,  hornbeam,  black  cherry  (C  serotina),  "fire" 
cherry  and  quaking  asp.  Shadbush  (Amehnchier)  is  common 
and  the  berries  are  a  favorite  food  of  thrushes. 

Dotted  along  the  roadside  as  it  foUows  the  West  Branch  stream 
through  the  valley,  are  more  or  less  frequent  clearings,  var>dng 
from  rough  pastures  to  fairly  good  meadows  and  gardens  patches. 
When  we  came  here  in  1908,  there  were  fom^een  native  homes, 
with  families  varying  from  two  to  ten  people,  interesting,  helpful 
mountain  folk,  the  best  of  neighbors.  There  was  one  large  estate 
which  was  sold  in  1916  and  the  present  owner  has  increased  the 
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estate,  buying  up  nearly  all  the  "native  fanns."  The  people 
have  gone  away,  several  clearings  once  occupied,  especially  near 
"Tree  Tops,"  are  deserted  and  neglected,  and  the  woods  are  tak- 
ing back  their  own.  I  speak  of  this  because  in  the  "Tree  Tops  " 
vicinity  it  has  meant  a  change  in  the  abundance  of  certain  species  of 
birds. 

Annotated  List  of  Birds. 

I.  Slide  Mountain. 

Altitude  4204  feet.  Observations  from  the  Winnisook  Club 
(altitude  2800  feet)  up  the  state  trail  to  the  summit;  seven  or  eight 
trips  to  the  top  and  back,  in  June,  July  and  August.  At  the 
summit  the  characteristic  growth  consists  largely  of  weather- 
worn firs.  This  past  June  we  found  a  few  canoe  birches.  The 
woods  are  dry  above  3000  feet. 

Bonasa  umbellus  uxnbellus.  Ruffed  Grouse;  PARTRmoE. — It  is 
<)uite  usual  to  surprise  a  covey  of  partridge  near  the  trail. 

Empidonaz  zninimus.    CmsBEc;  Least  Flycatcher. — One  record. 

Zonotrichia  albicolUs.  Whtte-throatbd  Sparrow. — On  every 
journey  to  the  siumnit  of  Slide  I  have  been  refreshed  by  the  song  of  the 
IVhite-throated  Sparrow.  I  have  seen  it  only  on  or  near  the  summit. 
Recorded  in  June,  July,  and  August  always  in  song.  I  have  found  the 
sparrow  nesting  in  the  Tannersville  region  of  the  CatskiUs,  but  in  Frost 
Valley  I  have  found  it  only  in  migration  in  May  and  late  September. 

Junco  hyamalis  hyemalis.  Jxtnco. — ^This  bird  has  been  seen  on 
'every  trip  up  Slide  at  any  part  of  the  trail  and  on  the  summit.  On  July 
25,  1919,  I  found  a  nest  with  four  eggs.  One  of  the  parent  birds  was 
flushed  from  the  nest  which  was  tucked  away  in  a  moss-covered  ledge 
-cavity  about  halfway  up  the  mountain. 

Vireosylva  olivacea.    Red-eted  Vireo. — Conunon. 

Uniotilta  varia.    BlAck  and  Wbtte  Wabbler. — ^August  9,  1920. 

Dendroica  caarulesceiui  caerulescens.  Black-throated  Blub 
Warbler. — Several  records. 

Dendroica  magnolia.  Maqnoua  Warbler. — Several  records.  One 
in  June,  1920. 

Dendroica  pensylvanica.    CHESTNur-smED  Warbler. — Common. 

Dendroica  fusca.  Blackburnian  Warbler. — ^Heard  June  27, 
1920. 

Dendroica  virens.    BLACK-rmtOATED  Green  Warbler. — ^UsuaL 

Seiunu  aurocapillus.  Oven-bird. — Heard  frequently,  seen  several 
times. 

Wilsonia  canadensis.    Canada  Warbler. — ^UsuaL 
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Setophaca  rutieilla.    Rei>start.— August  9,  1920. 

Nannns  hyemalis  hyemalis.  Winteb  Wren. — Pair  seen  July 
25,  1919.  They  had  wonns  in  their  mouths  and  much  alarm  was  shown. 
Song  heard  June  27,  1920. 

Certhia  familiaris  americana.  Brown  Creeper. — July  25,  1919, 
only  record. 

PenthestaB  atrid^kUlns  atrieapillus.  Black-capped  Chickadee. 
— Common. 

Hyloetehla  alidae  bieknelli.  Bicknell's  Thrush. — Seen  several 
times  and  heard.  On  July  25,  1919,  saw  a  pair  much  disturbed,  worm 
in  nx>uth  of  one  bird;  evidently  nesting. 

Hylodchla  uatulata  swaizuoni.    Olive-backed  Thrush. 

Hyloetehla  guttata  pallasi.  Hermit  Thrush.— Seen  and  heard 
several  times.    Usual. 

A  Nuthatch  was  heard  August  9,  1920.  Species  uncertain.  I  searched 
in  vain  for  the  Philadelphia  Vireo,  Black-poll  Warbler,  Myrtle  Warbler 
and  Red  Crossbill.  The  last  three  were  reported  by  Mr.  Bicknell.  A 
pair  of  Hawks,  either  Sharp-shinned  or  Cooper's,  were  seen  flying  over- 
head August  9,  1920. 

n.  Frost  Valley. 

In  this  vaBey  are  two  kinds  of  bird  environment — the  cultivated^ 
sparsely  inhabited  clearings  and  homestead  lands,  specially 
concentrated  and  continuous  about  five  miles  from  Slide  by  road, 
and  a  mile  west  of  "Tree  Tops;"  and  the  wooded  rather  wild  dis- 
tricts along  the  mountain  streams,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  ridges. 
They  mingle  and  overlap,  so  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  to  be 
drawn.  However,  I  find  in  the  cultivated  areas  about  dwellings 
that  the  predominant  birds  are,  as  is  to  be  expected,  Bluebirds, 
Robins,  House  Wrens,  Bam  Swallows,  Cliff  SwaUows,  Goldfinches, 
Song  and  Vesper  Sparrows^  while  in  the  wooded  portions  and 
n^ected  wild  clearings,  like  our  own  at  "Tree  Tops,"  the  common 
birds  are  warblers  and  thrushes.  The  altitude  varies  from  180O 
feet  above  sea  level  to  2800  feet.  Most  observations  were  taken 
at  our  cabin,  2100  feet  above  the  sea. 

Botaaras  lantiginosna.  BrrrERN.— One  record,  West  Branch 
stream  above  small  mill  dam,  July  22,  1911. 

Butoridaa  lirmemiB  virescens.  Gbeen  Heron. — Two  records, 
exact  dates  kwt. 

Halodromaa  BdUtarins  soUtarius.  Solttart  Sandpiper. — Usual 
akmg  streams.  Earliest  record  July  7,  1912.  July  13,  1920,  many 
August  reoordB.    The  natives  call  this  bird  the  ''tip  up"  because  of  its 
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habit  ot  lect«rin^  ilb  it  walks  along  the  edgp  ol  streams,  or  on  the  mud 
beaches  of  pools. 

BonosA    umb«UuB    umbellus.     RrFPED    Grouse.     Partridge. —   I 
Common  mmimer  resilient.     Several  reconiN  euch  sensoD.    The  druio-   I 
luing  of  the  mole  is  one  of  the  favorite  sounds  of  our  woods.     We  hear 
them  frequently  in  June  and  again  in  September.    It  is  not  at  all  unusual 
throughout  this  region  to  surprise  a  cove>-  of  partridges,  an  anxiouis  mother 
and  several  young. 

Zoiuidura  macrour  acftrolInaiuU.  Mocrning  Dote. — Seen  in  mi- 
gration, late  .\ijguet  or  early  SeptcQil«r,  in  large  flocks  flying  eastward 
(tp  the  valley,  1909.  1910,  1911  and  191S.  No  reason  known  for  misaitig 
theni  ill  other  years. 

Circus  hudioniUB.  Maiish  Haws.— Three  records,  August  9,  1918, 
AiipiBt  1919,  and  August  14,  1920.     Kare. 

Acciplter  toIoz.    Sharp-skintsed   Hawk.— Not  abundant.    Sue  re- 

Butoo    boreftlifl    borealis.     Reivtailed    Hawk. 

But«o    Uoeatus   Uneatua.     Rei>-6boui.dered   Hawb. — Both    these 

hawks  are  urfual  throughout  the  season,  but  not  abundant,  if.  bortaiit 
being   the  more  common. 

BalimoetUB  leticocepbaliu  leucoc«pbalua.  Bald  Eagle.— Some- 
what doubtful  record,  because  seen  only  in  fUght,  twice,  July  1920.  The 
bird  was  flying  westward  down  the  valley,  size  conspicuous,  white  head 
iind  tuil  projected  agninst  mountain. 

Strlx  vsxia  v&ria.     Barred  Owl. 

Bubo  virslnlanus  Tirsiniaaus.  Great  Horned  Owl.— Heard 
only,  everj'  season  frequently.    The  natives  call  both  ot  these  "boot 
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Coccynu  «r;thro{)hth&lmus.  Blace-biu 
and  eggs,  1910.  Seen  and  heard  many  times  ij 
lU-fl).     Not  abundant. 

G«r7le    alcyon    alcyon.     Belted    Kixc fisher. — Common    summer   ' 
resident.     Usual  along  streams  throughout  the  valley.  ! 

DiyobatM  tIUobus  tUIobus.  Haikv  Woodpecker.- Three  eerlAin 
records  before  lfi20.  On  June  29,  1920,  and  for  two  weeks  following, 
often  seen  in  the  cte^aring, 

Dryob&tas  pub«BC«iu  medluitu.     Downt  Wot 
Kiimmer  resident. 

Sphjrkpicus  TUlus  Tuitis.     Yeli 
finch   year.     Earliest  record  July   2,    1919.     Seen   i 
a])ple  treus  in  our  clearing  are  marked  with  the  regular  ring  of  round  holea  I 
ill  the  bark  due  lo  the  raids  of  this  woodpecker. 

Pbloeotomua  pil«atui  ableticoU.  Northern  Pileated  Wooi>- 
fECKER.— One  record;  eract  date  lost  (1909  or  1910). 

Colaptei    aur&tuB    luteua.     Northern     Fi.ickir.— Ueuiil,    same- 
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jMident,  every  mootli  eich  year,  throdgtiout 
llUB  lepoB- 

Ankrartomai  lOciteiB.  Wkep-foos-will. — One  eeen  and  call 
heaid  the  aame  efcoioK  in  Se|i(eniber,  1917. 

GbflrtrilH  fiijfiiiiaiiai  fininl>nni  Xi^sthawk. — ^For  seven  aea* 
aoDS  these  biidi  have  been  seen  in  migratian  in  laiiBe  stnggUng  flocks. 
feediBc  as  thef  ilsr.  Dates  vaiy  from  Angost  22,  1912,  to  September  2 
rtfae  latter  date  is  leeonled  in  1911,  1917,  and  1919).  TIkf  ahrars  fly 
easterard  up  the  vaUer  and  can  be  seen  for  four  or  five  hours  eontiniioiisly, 
at  least  fifteen  to  twenty-five  birds  in  sight  at  a  time. 

riiidtmi  r*'^!**^  CHmmnr  Swift. — Everr  rear.  A  rntnwwtgwt 
resident.  Kearhr  every  June  when  ve  open  'Tree  Tops'"  cabin,  ve  find 
<me  or  two  dpmiritffd  Chimney  Svifts  inside.  Apparently  they  are 
eaqglit  in  the  Call  and  do  not  find  the  chimney  road  out.  This  season  a 
Swift  hmt^m^  caqght  in  oar  kitchen  range.  Fortunately  there  were  only 
a  few  dying  embeis  in  the  stove  and  I  was  able  to  rescue  him  before  he 
was  injured. 

MnibOodbBam  coinhtm.  RtiiT-iHBOATED  Hummdpgbihd. — Abundant 
gamwn#r  KjidmL  Often  they  are  very  familiar.  I  have  seen  one  fly  in 
the  kitehen  vrindow,  pass  to  each  nasturtium  on  the  table  and  fly  out 
again.  Tliey  eome  to  bee  balm  (Manarda  didyma)  dose  to  our  porch. 
I  have  often  seen  them  go  to  a  child's  bright  hair-ribboit,  or  come  within 
an  inch  of  my  chin,  attracted  by  the  bright  red  comer  of  the  blanket  on 
my  outdoor  eooeh. 

T^rammi  tynnmia.  Kixgbibd. — An  occasional  visitant  to  our 
woodsy  clearing  but  a  usual  summer  resident  in  cultivated  regions  to 
the  west  of  us. 

SagroRiii  phoeba.  Phoebe. — Common,  thougli  not  abundant  sum- 
mer resident.  Nest  frequently  found,  one  under  the  ledge  of  our  back 
pordi,  several  on  ledges  of  bams  or  under  eaves;  one  inside  a  deserted 
house  over  the  kitchen  door;  four,  ratbo-  unexpectedly,  in  a  rocky  ledge 
cavity  on  chfEs;  two  near  High  Falls,  nearly  a  mile  from  any  human  dwell- 
ing in  <leep  woods;  two  on  cii£Es  on  the  road  to  Claryviile. 

IffiodiailM  virans.  Wood  Pevtee. — Usual  summer  resident.  Not 
abundant. 

Smpidonaz  flmtifgntria.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. — Seen  fre- 
quently in  1918, 1919  and  1920  with  flocks  of  warblers  in  August,  .\ugust 
13  earliest  reeofd  (191S  and  1920).     Evidently  a  migrant. 

mininiiis.    Least  Flycatcher. — Usual   summer  resi- 


Blue  Jay. — Occasiooal  and  irregular 
visitant.  Earliest  reeord  Julv  21,  1920.  Seen  and  heard  nearlv  ever\' 
season,  but  never  for  long  at  a  time  or  often. 

Corms  bgadiyilnyudiOB  braehjrhjxichoa.    Crow.  —  Usual  sum- 
mer resident  in  small  flocks.     Not  abundant. 
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AKoIailu    plio«nIceus     phoeniceus.     Red- winged     Blackbird. — 

Bnre.  One  record  ia  1910  or  1011,  and  two  pairs  seen  July  17,  1920,  in 
fl  small  meadow  swamp  in  an  open  cultivated  region. 

Ictorus  giUbulft.  Balttuoue  Oriole. — Never  seen  in  the  upper 
valley  or  wooded  sectiuue.  but  in  a  cultivated  area  near  former  Frost 
Valley  P.  O.  we  have  noted  a  pair  nearly  every  season,  I  have  seen 
tbem  fairly  often  near  Woodstock  and  in  Big  Indian.  On  August  11,  i 
1920,  we  n-atohed  a  handsome  male  oriole  bathing  in  the  edge  of  the 
Esopua  Creek. 

Caipodactu  purpureus  ptupureus.  PtTRrt.E  FtNcn. — Seen  1910, 
1911.  1917,  1918,  1919,  and  1920.  The  last  three  years  they  have  been 
in  fiill  song  each  day  in  our  clearing  in  June.     Usual  but  not  abundant. 

Puaar  domutlcus.  House  Sfaiwow.— Fortunately  we  are  en- 
tirely free  from  this  bird  at  "Tree  Tops".  I  have  seen  a  few  pairs  each 
year  about  the  bams  a  few  miles  west  of  ua, 

AatragklinuB  triatis  tristU.  GoldTincr. — Common,  often  abuo- 
(lant,  summer  resident,  especially  in  o|)en  bomest«ad  areas. 

Pooecetes  ffrajnineua  gramiiutia.  Vesper  Spahrow. —Common 
summer  resident  below  2000  feet  altitude,  and  in  open  cultivated  district* 
nest  of  us,  along  the  road  to  Claryville.  Never  seen  in  our  clearing  a" 
east  of  u8  towanl  Slide  Mountain. 

Zonotrlcbi*  leucophiTB  loucophiya.  White-crowkeo  Spahrow. — 
Flock  reported  in  spring  migration  one  year  during  May  by  C.  S.  Daley. 

Zonotrlchia  albicoUis.  Wbite-tsroated  Sparrow. — Seen  only  in 
migration  in  Frost  Valley  (several  seasons  in  May  by  C,  S.  Daley),  once 
late  September  1917  in  fall  migration. 

SplsellA  pMserina  pauerina.  Chippinu  Spabrow.— Abundant 
summer  resident.  Several  nests  in  apple  trees  near  thehouse.  lo  1912 
a  pair  of  Chipping  Sparrows  brought  their  young  to  our  front  porch  for 
crumbs  of  corn  bread.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  watch  the  helpless 
young,  as  loi^  as  their  parents,  hopping  around  aft«r  them,  che^>inK 
for  food,  while  the  parent  picked  up  the  crumbs  and  stuffed  tbem  down 
the  throats  of  the  little  birds.  The  young  Chippies  became  so  tame  that 
they  r.ame  to  our  hands,  and  onto  our  laps  and  shoulders,  searchinK  for 
crumbs.  One  lit  on  my  sister's  fountain  pen  as  she  held  it  in  her  hand, 
writing.  Several  times  they  have  hopped  all  over  my  bed  covers  in  the 
early  morning,  often  coming  within  two  inches  of  my  face.  We  have 
tried  in  other  seasons  to  attract  the  sparrows,  but  chipmunks  have  pre- 
vented com  bread  or  any  other  crumbs  remaining  long  enou^.  This 
year  we  have  a  feeding  shelf,  protected  from  chipmunks,  but  so  far  it  haa 
not  found  favor  with  the  birds. 

SpiMlla  pusilla  pusUla.  Field  Sparrow.— Usual,  but  nut  abun- 
dant; more  often  in  open  meadow  regions.  Mr.  Bicknell  did  not  find  it 
above  2000  feet  but  1  have  found  it  nearly  every  eeaaon  in  clearings  above 
this  altitude. 
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Joneo  hymaHii  hyumiHn.  Slate-colored  Jitnco. — Common  sum- 
mer resident.  Several  nests  fomid  every  year.  This  bird  is  a  very  at- 
tractive and  characteristic  bird  personality  for  the  entire  region. 

Melospiza  melodia  melodU.  Song  Sparrow. — Common,  often 
abundant,  summer  resident.  Since  the  migration  of  the  natives  from 
our  valley  the  number  of  nesting  birds  of  this  species  has  decreased. 

Pipilo  erythrophthalmuB  erythrophthalxnus.  Towhee;  Che- 
unNK. — In  Mr.  Bicknell's  experience  "the  Chewink  seems  to  be  a  casual 
visitor."  With  us,  in  former  years,  the  Chewink  was  a  usual  smnmer 
resident.  We  have  records  of  several  pairs  in  and  near  our  clearing 
throughout  the  season,  from  June  to  September,  every  year  from  1908 
to  1916.  Their  notes  were  one  of  the  usual  sounds  near  us.  Since  1916 
they  have  left  us.  We  have  not  heard  or  seen  a  single  Towhee  in  this 
whole  region.  Their  desertion  of  this  valley  is  coincident  with  the  migra- 
tion of  the  natives,  but  whether  there  is  any  causal  relation  due  to  in- 
creasing wildness  of  this  region,  I  do  not  know.  We  do  not  find  them 
in  the  cultivated  area  west  of  us  and  down  the  valley. 

^^T¥^^in<«a.  ludovidazuk.  RosE-BREASTED  Grosbeak. — Usual  sum- 
mer resident;  never  abundant.  For  several  years  we  have  had  one  in 
full  song  in  June,  in  the  woods  back  of  our  cabin. 

PaiMrixia  cymnea.  Indigo  Bunting. — Common  summer  resident 
throughout  the  valley.  Nest  found  in  1910,  in  a  low  sapling  near  the 
edge  of  our  clearing. 

Pinnga  efythromelas.  Scarlet  Tanager. — Usual  summer  resi- 
dent throughout  the  region. 

Pqtrochelidan  lunifronB  lunifrons.  Cliff  Swallow. — Usual,  but 
not  abundant.  Several  pairs  and  nests  were  observed  each  season  on 
certain  bams  in  the  vaUey  from  1908  to  1917.  In  1917,  1918  and  1919 
I  searched  in  vain  for  nests  and  birds,  but  this  year  (1920)  they  are  with 
us  again.  Nests,  adults  and  young  have  been  seen  many  times,  in  the 
same  region,  but  not  on  the  same  bams.    Not  seen  after  August  15. 

Hlniildo  esythrogastim.  Barn  Swallow. — Common  summer  resi- 
dent, nearly  every  bam  has  at  least  one  nest  each  year. 

Irldoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. — Flock  on  wires  in  the  culti- 
vated region  west  of  "Tree  Tops.''  Earliest  date  July  18,  1910.  Usual 
in  August.    Records  for  every  year  except  1913,  1916  and  1920. 

BomliyeDUft  eodroniin.  Cedar  Waxv^ing. — A  usual,  sometimes 
fairly  abundant  summer  resident.  We  have  often  found  their  nests. 
Tliis  year  in  late  July,  a  pair  came  close  to  the  house  for  bits  of  string 
placed  on  a  tree  for  them.  We  watched  the  nesting  and  the  safe  rearing 
of  the  young, 

Luiini  ludofidAnns  migraziB.  Migrant  Shrike. — One  record 
of  a  shrike  well  seen  dose  to  house,  and  thought  to  be  this  species.  A 
Mignmt  Shrike  was  certainly  identified  September  16,  1920,  in  Big  Indian 
Valley. 
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VlTBOiylTft  oUncea.  Rbd-b>-ed  \'ti(Eo.  — Ahundnnt  summer  i 
dent.     Several  oeets  found. 

Lanivlno  Bolltftrius  aolItuiuB.  Bi.ri^KEADED  Vireu.— Mig 
Earliest  date  Au^sl  2S,  1!)1!>.  I'tiually  neen  in  Septtmlicr  with  t 
of  feeding  warblers,  lied-eyed  Vireos  and  Chickadees. 

Lanivlroo  fl&vlroiu.  Yellow-thhoated  ViiiEO.~Rar«.  Htunl  » 
eral  times  June  1018.  Seen  several  times  in  Bocks  of  warhlera  about  t 
house  AuRUBt  1920.  I  have  seen  it  in  Bi^  Indian  and  in  the  Woudstoc 
region.  One  record  in  a  wurbler  flock  on  Round  Pond  Riwid  by 
Dnlev,  August  16,  1920.  Heard  June  27,  15I20,  at  Wumisook  Lodge 
.Slide  Mountain. 

Hniotiltft  vuia.  Black  and  Write  Waeibler.— ReguW  s 
resident. 

VmniTors  Ghrygopt«rft.  G  olden- winoed  Warbi.er.— Miitrai 
known  here  until  1918.  Since  then  it  has  been  seen  here  each  ; 
Ut«  July  und  August  in  flocks  of  other  warblers.  In  1920  it  w 
in  arriving  (Auguwl  2.1)  and  very  few  in  numbers. 

Vermlrork  nibricapillA  nibricaplUa.  Nashville  Warbler. — 
In  lOIS  I  identified  &  Nashville  on  July  15,  in  191»,  on  June  16  in  our 
(tearing  in  full  Hon^.  Frnm  1910  to  191.5  and  in  tliia  tteaaon  ri920)  iU 
first  appearance  was  in  Augunt,  in  the  warbler  flocks  that  range  about 
each  year  from  July  20  to  September  15. 

VermiTOTft  pereKTlnA.  Tenne.sheb  Wargler.— Never  identified  in 
this  region  unlil  July  15,  1918.  The  folloning  year  a  Tennessee  was  in 
full  song  in  Tree  Tops  elearing  June  IS,  and  seen  several  tinip.^  tbrou^ 
the  following  weeks.  Adult  and  immature  birds  identified  latrr  m  the 
seAxon  in  warbler  flocks.  Common  in  migrant  fkick  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember 1920. 

Con^BOthlypii  amarlcaoa  usnoM.     Northern  Parcla  \\'arbi£8. 
^Records  as  follows:    August  5,   1915;  July   1917;  June   17.   1918,  and  _ 
often  during  that  follomng  season;  June  23,  1919,  and  often   i 
following.     In  July  saw  adult  feeding  young.    This  aeaeun  <  1020)  I  d 
not  see  or  hear  the  Parulu  until  July  29.  and  only  a  few  times  later, 
i."  plenty  of  the    t'Viim   barbala  in  this  region,  the  lichen  so  favored  b 
the  Parula  for  nesting  material. 

Dflndrolca  cft«rulMcoiu  G>«ruluc«iu.  BLAt^K-TBROATEO  Bu 
Warbler, — Common  summer  resident.  Earhcsi  date.  June  14.  Adnl 
male,  adult  female  and  immature  well  known. 

Dendroica  coronata.  Mthtle  Warbles. — For  this  bird  t  haVfl 
only  one  record  in  lute  September  1917. 

DoQdroica    mswQolia.     Magnolia    Warbler. —Common 
resident. 

Dendroica    p«iu7lTanica.    CHESTNirMUDED    Wakblcr. — Coint 
r  resident,  often  abtmdont.    Nest  1910.    Male,  female  and  i 
(  are  verj'  familiar  in  this  region. 
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■fidi.    SfiflUBLaus  flBBB  IB  wrblor  fiBcAs  in 


BlMCX-VKBQA'!Z99  CsElXK   W. 


,— OonmiGnL. 


.^-OoBDiKiai 

of  liv  'dfifipihtg  of  -onr 
Tmiiiili'  of  -cmr  cdBKang 


w  avnrar  id^nndun.,  but  har^br  a  fiOhKB  Itw 
<Dr  turo  ]<Baard&    Xem  in  191(1.    XMdof:  locKtaon 
is  VnA.  but  nert  ika  itnmd 

IB  ^Tree  Tope;^  deKrm^    Aiii:iim   16.  191SI.  snd 
Mto*'ingL  Kt  ^'Trae  Taps^*'  azui  cm  liie  roAd  neu*  Parker 


lIarsKii?G  Wazk^k.— 1910.  191 L  a 
IB  ^TVee  Topt:"  desnog.  Xort  ideaxtafied 
Bk  m2  to  1917,  IbKi^  «e  locdoBd  iar  it.  Pair  mem  lair  18.  1919. 
1  m  mOL  Ah  wwMkt  wmm  tncm  and  bcsard  ofteoD  at  ^'Trop  Tope*'  in 
I  haoK  BBBB  tfar  •JniMi'ip  bpvctbI  taxaef:  in  .Vogost  193Q.  and  bBT^ 
4  iig;iJi4  iVRvde  iar  Bon^  in  tht  ^saa^T  morning 

L    ILtZTUuai    YKLbow-THBOAT. — Com- 
tJbriHi^boot  t^  tbApt. 

Wilbost'e;    WASBiaaL — ^Mifxant.     Bac^ 

AiB«:iiBl  IS  to  SeaJUmAjM  IC  1912    1917.  191&  1919.  1930. 

Cjjcada  Wakbi^x. — ^fflul  «adi  -rear.     Earli- 

28, 1912.    llore  abundant  in  late  Juhr  and  ADf;iu!t.     Pof^- 

dnnngmoBt  BOBaanB. 

nrtacfllk    BsMiTAXT.— Oanmasi.  often  Bbondant.  fioin- 
I  ksve  Soimd  liiem  tiaaaiKmhr,  ocmtrarr  to  Mr.  Bickneil'F 
BbofPe  BB  aititodp  <tf  3000  i«0L.  eren  on  Slide  Mountain. 

Catbixd. — This  bird  UBed  to  be  a  oomman 

hdatt  1916,  irben  "iht  natrre  psopk  ksft   this   part  of 

It  3B  BtiD  iBK  bat  bae  beoome  Bcaroe.    1  hKve  seen  and  beard 

,  bat  lie  mmabBT  cf  iKfttang  paiift  Beeme  greaihr  retduoed. 

■yflj  UBe  Bbont  cor  "'Tree  TopF*'  cabin  and  eastward  toward 

iIhi«tza.tiaD  of  tbe  fiffect  of  chan|^  of  land 


— VfffT  rare.    Chie  record. 
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Troglodyt«s    aedon    aedon.     Houbb    Wren. — Umial,    though 
ebundant,  summer  resident,  especially,  as  is  to  be  expected,  near  inhabiti 
houses.     Severnl  nestf  found,  one  in  an  old  ehoe  hung  on  a  nail  in  a  b  ' 
open  wood-shed. 

Nannus  hlenuJia  hlemaUi.  Winter  Wrgk. — Usu&l, 
woods  back  ot  "Tree  Tops"  ridge  (Valley  of  the  Biscuit  Brook);  also  on 
Wildcat  Mountain  and  on  Slide.  This  season  I  have  twice  seen  a  idn^ 
individuni  of  this  sjiecies  in  the  brush  along  the  roadside  in  front  of  our 

Sltt&  G&roliitBiisii  caroUnenalfl.  White-brbafted  NumA-icH.^ 
I  have  but  one  certain  record  of  this  bird  in  this  region  in  tlie  ueslioK 
season  (July  6,  1S17).  Thie  yeai  1  have  beard  it  frequently,  and  seen  il 
once,  through  July  and  August.  1  have  frequent  records  in  other  ye&rs 
in  September,  and  in  deep  ravine  woods  of  Fall  Brook,  August  22,  1919- 

8itt«  canadonais.  Red-bre:asted  Nuthatcb. — One  reoord.  Iat« 
Septcmlicr  I'JIT,  on  the  rojidfide  in  front  of  oui  house. 

Penthflstes  atricapUliu  atiicapUlui.  Chickadee. — ConunoD  Bunt- 
mer  or  permanent  resident. 

Reguliu  gatrapa  satrapa.  Colden-crowsbd  Kinglet. — One  rec- 
ord, tfeplcniber  23.  1017. 

Regulua  ca]«ndula  calandula.  Rimr-cRowNEi>  Kinglet. — Sq»- 
temlier  24.  1917,  and  often  in  the  week  following. 

^locichla  muBtalina.  \A'ood  Thrush. — Heard  and  seen  occacioit- 
ally  1011.  1913  and  1913.  In  June,  1918  and  1919,  a  pair  nested  m  wooda 
batk  of  "Tree  Tops."     Not  conunon,  never  abundant. 

E^locichla  fuicoacena  fuM«aceiu.  VEEar. — Usual  summer  rcu- 
dent.  In  June  1D18  a  nest  was  found  in  the  to|i  of  an  old  tree-etump 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground  with  four  eggs.  Family  of  young  SKfely 
hatched  and  reared.  The  soug  of  the  Veery  in  these  wocdi  is  oaa  of  the 
dehghts  of  the  season. 

Hjrloclchla  uatulata  BWi^nsonl.  Oli^-e-backed  Thrush. — Common 
summer  resident  every  year,  increasing  in  numbers  in  recent  years  as 
the  valley  has  become  more  wild,  The  notes  of  the  Olive-backed  Thruah 
Bie  in  general  in  the  same  musical  "family"  with  those  of  tlie  Veery. 
He  peifomis  a  spiral-like  set  of  notes  with  ascending  scale  (contrasting 
with  the  deaoendmg  scale  of  the  Veery).  ending  in  a  lovely  high  warbling 
trill  that  m  missed  by  munv  eats. 

^locichla  guttata  paUasi.  Hermit  Thrush.— .M ways  usual,  now 
a  common  sumnier  resident.  It  is  the  mont  dominant  bird  of  our  clear- 
ing in  the  last  five  years.  We  often  hear  several  Hermits  at  one  time. 
Their  favorite  hour  for  song  is,  as  with  most  other  birds,  at  dawn  and  at 
dusk;  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  a  Heimit  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  vna 
at  noon.  A  single  bird  will  sit  on  some  favorite  perch  and  sing  for  one 
or  two  hours  at  a  stretch,  especially  dtiring  the  second  nesting  b 
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late  July.  Nest  found  June  1918  with  three  egf^.  Parent  on  nest  watched 
at  a  distance  for  several  days,  then  the  nest  was  found  to  be  empty.  In 
the  same  nest  two  cold  Hermit  Thrush  eggs  were  found  two  years  later 
(1920). 

PlanMtleus  migratorius  migratorius.  Robin. — Conunon  summer 
resident  throughout  the  valley.    Many  nests  found 

Simli*  lialis  sialis.  Bluebird. — In  our  clearing  these  birds  are  only 
occasional  visitants,  but  in  the  homestead  legion  west  of  us  they  are 
usual,  though  never  abundant,  summar  residents. 

My  list  totab  89  species  or  with  the  addition  of  the  House 
Sparrow,  90.    These  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Migrants  seen  before  June  8  after  July  15  only,  usually  in 
August  or  September,  14  species. 

Occasional  Visitants  or  rare  Summer  Residents,  15  species. 

Usual  Summer  Residents,  60  species. 

In  comparing  my  observations  with  those  of  Mr.  Bicknell  pre- 
viously referred  to  (Transactions  linnaean  Society  New  York, 
V(J.  I-III,  1882-^),  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  mentions 
in  addition  to  my  list  for  Slide  Mountain,  the  BlackpoU  Warbler 
and  the  American  Crossbill.  His  report  covers  a  wider  Catskill 
r^on  than  I  have  chosen,  even  the  Hudson  VaUey  near  Catskill, 
N.  Y.    The  birds  he  mentions,  not  on  any  of  my  records  are: 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher 

Screech  Owl  (Hudson  Valley) 

Bobolink  (Valley  pastures) 

Red-headed  Woodpecker  (Hudson  Valley) 

Cowbird  (dtes  Mr.  Burroughs  as  authority) 

Meadowlark  (Esopus  Fields) 

Orchard  Oriole  (few) 

Myrtle  Warbler  (in  June) 

Warbling  Vireo  (Pine  Hill  and  Big  Indian) 

Wood  Duck 

BladL  Duck 

Sky  Lark  (Alauda  arvensis)  (reported  by  Burroughs) 

Traill's  Flycatcher 

Tlie  birds  unrecorded  by  Mr.  Bicknell  which  I  can  add  to  his 
list  for  the  CatskiUs  are: 

Marsh  Hawk 

Tree  Swallow 
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Golden-winged  Warbler 

NashviUe  Warbler 

Tennessee  Warbler 

Connecticut  Warbler 

Wilson's  Warbler 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

White-crowned  Sparrow 
All  of  these,  except  the  Nashville  and  Tennessee  Warblers  are 
migrants,  therefore  would  not  be  found  in  June,  the  time  of  Mr. 
Bicknell's  own  observations. 

The  three  most  interesting  bird  events  of  our  experience  here 
are: 

(1)  The  change  in  dominant  bird  population  since  the  decrease 
in  human  homesteads  and  cultivation.  Where  there  were  about 
twenty  families  scattered  in  homes  through  the  Valley,  the  pre- 
dominant birds  in  and  about  "Tree  Tops"  were  Song  Sparrows, 
Towhees,  Catbirds  and  Robins.  Since  the  relative  desertion  of 
the  Valley  by  the  native  population,  though  the  "  Tree  Tops" 
clearing  itself  is  unchanged,  the  characteristic  birds  about  our 
cabin  are  warblers,  Ovenbirds  and  thrushes. 

(2)  The  thrush  chorus  at  sunset  and  dusk,  and  again  at  dawn. 
For  the  last  five  years  we  have  been  treated  to  a  feast  of  thrush 
song.  It  is  not  imusiial  to  hear  several  of  each  kind  singing  at 
once — Hermits,  Olive-backs,  Veeries  and  often  a  lone  Wood  Thrush. 
All  through  June  and  until  July  29,  we  have  all  four  species  singing, 
each  with  his  own  incomparable  notes.  After  July  20,  the  Veeries 
and  Wood  Thrush  notes  are  silent;  after  August  1  the  Olive-backs 
stop,  while  the  Hermits  sing  until  August  15  or  22 — ^based  on  three 
years'  records. 

(3)  The  mixed  flocks  of  flashing,  fascinating,  restless  warblers, 
vireos,  smaller  fly-catchers  and  chickadees  from  July  20  till  the 
time  of  our  departure  in  September.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  here 
during  the  entire  migration  season  to  keep  records  of  all  the  changes 
in  bird  population. 

SleighUm  Farm;  Darling,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa, 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  FOOD  HABITS  OF  BRITISH 

AND  AMERICAN  STARLINGS. 

BY  £.  R.   KALBIBACH. 

EcoMOHic  ornithology  has  pointed  out  few  if  any  more  regret- 
table instances  of  change  in  the  economic  relations  of  a  bird  than 
that  which  occurred  and  is  still  transpiring  in  the  case  of  the 
Starling  in  Great  Britian.  While  the  earlier  research  workers 
in  the  field  of  economic  ornithology  in  the  British  Isles  were 
aware  of  the  potential  power  for  harm  in  the  Starling  should  it 
ever  become  overabundant,  they  were  satisfied,  that  in  normal 
numbers  this  bird  was  one  of  the  most  beneficial.  Gilmour, 
Newstead,  Theobald,  McGowan,  and  CoUinge  all  recognized  the 
admirable  qualities  of  this  bird  as  a  destroyer  of  terrestrial  insect 
pests  and  urged  its  conservation.  As  long  ago  as  1913,  however. 
Dr.  Walter  E.  CoUinge,  the  eminent  Scottish  biologist,  sounded  a 
note  of  warning  that  the  increase  of  the  Starling  population  was 
rapidly  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  economic  status  of  the 
bird.  At  that  time  he  said:^  "As  has  long  been  contended  by 
agriculturalists,  numerically  this  bird  has  increased  enormously 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  This  increase  I  believe  to  be 
largely  due  to  migration  and  the  protection  afforded  to  wild  birds 
in  general.  Considerably  reduced  in  number,  I  believe  the 
Starling  would  regain  the  good  name  it  has  borne  in  the  past,  and 
prove  a  most  useful  bird  to  the  fanner;  at  present  it  is  far  too 
numerous  and  a  source  of  considerable  loss." 

In  April,  1919,  Dr.  CoUinge  stated  further*  that  at  that  time 
''the  Starling  offers  a  most  serious  menace  to  the  production  of 
home  grown  food,  and  any  further  increase  in  its  numbers  can 
only  be  fraught  with  the  most  serious  consequences."  In  his 
latest  contribution'  to  this  pressing  subject  the  same  authority 
prefaces  his  remarks  by  the  unequivocal  assertion  that  ''for 
many  years  past  there  has  been  taking  place  a  siu'e  but  gradual 

^  The  Food  of  Some  Brltiah  Wild  Birds,  p.  49.  London.  1913. 
*  The  Plague  of  Starlings.   National  Review.  No.  434.  pp.  252-257.  April.  1919. 
'The  Starling:    Is  It  Injurious  to  Agriculture?    Journal  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agrlcultare.  VoL  XXVII,  No.  12.  pp.  1114-1121.  March.  1921. 
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change  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  economic  status  of  the 
Starling,  for  from  one  of  our  most  useful  wild  birds  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  injurious.  Its  alarming  increase  throughout  the 
country  threatens  our  cereal  and  fruit  crops,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  plague  is  now  fully  realized." 

So  emphatic  a  condemnation  of  a  species  by  the  leading  economic 
ornithologist  in  Great  Britian  must  necessarily  attract  the  attention 
of  all  engaged  and  interested  in  the  agricultural  problems  of  that 
country  during  this  period  of  reconstruction,  and  it  doubtless 
will  residt  in  some  aggressive  measiu-es  being  taken  to  reduce  the 
number  of  this  species  to  the  point  where  it  again  may  render  its 
efficient  aid  as  a  check  on  insect  life  without  exacting  an  unfair  toll 
for  its  services.  For  the  farmers  and  bird  students  of  this  country 
Dr.  Collinge's  castigation  of  the  Starling  in  its  native  home  carries 
with  it  much  food  for  thoughtful  consideration.  A  discussion  of  the 
recent  findings  concerning  its  economic  relations  abroad  compared 
with  the  result  of  investigations  in  this  country,  where  the  Starling 
has  obtained  a  firm  foothold,  consequently  seems  called  for. 
Fortunately,  in  his  recent  studies  of  the  food  habits  of  birds.  Dr. 
CoUinge  has  used  the  volumetric  method  of  stomach  analysb, 
identical  with  the  procedure  in  vogue  for  many  years  in  thb 
country  and  used  in  the  recent  study  of  the  food  of  the  Starling 
in  the  United  States,^  This  permits  comparisons  in  a  way  that 
heretofore  has  been  impossible. 

In  explanation  of  the  great  increase  of  the  Starling  in  Great 
Britian  and  the  resultant  change  in  its  economic  status  we  are 
told  that  it  is  due  '* firstly,  to  the  security  of  its  nesting  site;  secondly, 
to  the  change  in  its  food  habits;  and  thirdly,  to  the  autumnal 
immigration."  Either  one  of  the  latter  two  phenomena  alone 
might  easily  result  in  disaster  when  an  economically  important 
species  is  involved.  "There  is  fairly  reasonable  evidence,"  Dr. 
Collinge  states,  "to  show  that  in  the  past  the  bulk  of  the  food 
consisted  of  insects  and  insect  larvae,  slugs,  snails,  earthworms, 
millepeds,  weed  seeds,  and  i^ild  fruits;  in  more  recent  years  this 
has  been  supplemented  by  cereals  and  cultivated  fruits  and  roots." 

^  Economic  Value  of  the  Starling  in  the  United  Stotes.  By  B.  R.  ifmiinN^h 
and  I.  N.  Oabrielson.  Bulletin  808.  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  (Biological  Surrey), 
pp.  1-66.  pi.  1-4.  January  10.  1921. 
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As  a  resident  cf  llie  esst  oosst  cf  Swytland  far  four  yeftrs  be  iirre^as 
to  die  onmrtirHB  ihnnwBMfe  cf  inigrfctmg  Starlmirs  that  reach  the 
Biidsh  hits  from  the  northeast.  Within  his  oconparatix'^lx* 
limited  field  cf  ofcmavalian  he  reported  daily  the  amvml  of  floc^ 
of  1^000  to  S;000  m  September  cS  1915,  '^In  1916,  the  mimbers 
seemed  les  but  iky  iDC3«ased  again  in  1917,  and  in  191S,  th^' 
uuiuumfacred  aaj> thing  seen  previoiis^.  .  .  .  One  fkfda  alone 
cnntainfid  •'■■>*^l"J*g  betic<oen  IdOgOOO  and  200,000  binls,  and  on 
the  9dialScpixiiiber  a  sdD  badger  flodki(iis  seen.  This  inunigration 
of  ooime  oecon  al  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Engknd  and  Scot* 
bad,  so  that  the  actnil  nmnbfr  of  arm^  must  total  max^* 

miliinw  /* 

As  a  basis  for  determining  the  economic  influences  of  the  Starting 
in  Great  ftitun.  Dr.  CoOipge  had  aTaikble  the  stomachs  of  36$ 
adoh  birds  secured  from  vuious  districts  and  during  e\*«y  month 
of  the  jear.  Tliese  were  used  in  an  investigation  concluded  in 
October,  1918.  To  compare  with  his  results  we  ha^^  the  data 
from  the  naminatiop  of  2,157  stomachs  of  adult  Starlings  collected 
in  the  centers  of  Starling  abundance  in  this  country*  mainly  during 
1916.  A  tabular  presentation  of  the  food  percentages  as  deter- 
mined in  each  of  these  investigations  will  pennit  an  easy  comparison: 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Food  Items                                             in  in  the 

Great  Britain  United  Stated 

Animal  food 51 .00  57.00 

Vegetable  food 49.00  43.00 

Injurious  insects 26.50  34.66 

Neutral  insects 3.50  1.74 

Beneficial  insects 2.50  4.S9 

E^irthworms 8 .  50  Negligible 

ShigB  and  snails 6.50  0.94 

Millipeds 1.50  11.71 

Misodlaneous  animal  matter 2.00  1.5S 

Cereals 20 .  50  1 .  16 

Cultivated  roots  and  leaves 2.50  Negligible 

Cultivated  fruits 15.50  4.41 

Wild  fruits  and  weed  seeds 7.00  23. S6 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  matter 3.50  13.57 

At  the  outset,  the  division  of  the  food  into  its  elementary  animal 
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antt  %e}!etabie  portions  reveals  a  significant  difference  between 
the  British  and  American  Starlings,  Nearly  half  the  austcnance 
of  the  British  birds  comes  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  while 
in  the  food  of  the  American  birds  a  difference  of  14  per  cent. 
exists  between  the  two  portions,  .\naiysis  of  the  differences  in 
the  percentages  of  the  component  parts  of  tlic  food  yields  stuitliDg, 
and,  for  us,  gratifying,  results.  In  the  consumption  of  injurious 
insects  of  various  kinds  the  Starlings  of  this  country  surpass  the 
British  cousins  in  a  signal  maimer:  of  neutral  insects  they  take 
about  half  as  many:  and  of  beneficial  forms  they  eut  4.H9  per 
cent,  as  cnmparetl  with  2.50.  This  record  of  a  greater  conaumptioa  ■ 
of  beneficial  iasects  is  due  largely  to  the  inclusion  in  this  estimate  ] 
most  of  the  ground  beetles  (Carabidae)  eaten  by  the  American 
birds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  these  insects, 
esj)eeially  members  of  the  genera  .iiiuudacti/lug,  Amara,  and 
Agmiodrrus,  so  frequently  eaten  by  Starlings,  possess  nmrkcd 
vegetarian  habits  and  rightly  should  l>e  credited  as  neutral  or 
injurious.  The  high  percentage  of  earthworuis  consumed  by  the 
British  birds  is  indicative  of  feeding  during  miny  spells  or  in  a 
naturally  more  humid  climate.  The  American  birds  subsist  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  earthworms  during  prolonged  rainy  spells 
but  forsake  such  fomi  as  soon  as  dry  weather  keeps  these  annulatea 
below  the  surface.  Slugs  and  sn^ls,  some  of  which  are  pronounced 
pests  in  the  British  Isles,  are  much  less  common  in  areas  frequented 
by  the  Starling  in  this  country,  a  situation  reflected  in  the  food 
percentages.  In  the  case  of  the  millipeds  eaten,  however,  an  ano- 
malous situation  presents  itself.  These  myriapods  have  been 
generally  recognized  as  a  menace  to  gardens  in  Europe,  where 
they  at  times  are  very  abundant.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
their  injuroius  bul>its,  though  recognized,  have  attracteii  much 
less  attention — too  little  perhaps,  if  their  freijuency  in  the  Starling 's 
food  b  a  fair  index  of  their  abundance,  fher  a  ninth  of  the 
Starling's  annual  food  in  this  countrj-  is  secured  from  this  source, 
whereas  in  Europe  the  bird  takes  only  about  an  eighth  of  this, 
proportion. 

.\s  it  is  in  the  consiunption  of  its  vegetable  food  that  the  St&rl- 
ing's  greatest  powers  for  damage  lie,  il  is  especially  gratifying  to 
learn  that  in  this  respect  our  Starlings  show  the  most  noarked 
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(Merence  in  food  preferences  from  their  relatives  abroad.  With 
a  less  pftmounced  v^;etarian  diet  to  b^in  with  our  Starlings 
present  a  very  conunendable  record  when  this  portion  of  their 
food  is  subjected  to  careful  analysb.  The  most  bitter  complaints 
to-day  against  the  Starling  in  England  concern  its  depredations 
on  sprouting  grain  and  these  are  convincingly  substantiated  by 
the  percentage  of  cereals  eaten  by  the  birds  examined.  Over  a 
fifth  of  their  food  came  from  this  source,  wheat  being  frequently 
attacked.  In  this  country,  however,  the  Starling 's  limited  granivor- 
ous  propensities  are  satisfied  mainly  at  the  expense  of  ripening 
com  (maise).  Even  the  percentage  of  1.16  given  for  the  American 
bird  conveys  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  damage  it  inflicts  on 
growing  or  ripened  grain,  as  much  included  under  this  item  was 
gleaned  from  chiAen  yards  or  was  waste  grain  picked  up  during 
the  winter  months.  In  its  feeding  on  truck  crops  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  n^igible  percentage  recorded  against  our  bird  does 
not  adequately  represent  the  change  that  at  times  occurs.  In  its 
ocHisumption  of  cultivated  fruit  the  American  bird  again  presents 
a  better  record,  especially  when  it  is  realized  that  about  a  third 
of  that  consumed  was  secured  from  frozen  apples  pecked  into 
during  the  winter  months.  As  a  cherry  thief,  however,  our  bird 
is  doubtless  as  proficient  as  the  British  one.  The  abundance  of 
acceptable  wild  fruits,  wild  black  cherries,  elderberries,  sour  gum 
berries,  bayberries,  and  the  fruit  of  sumacs,  both  poisonous  and 
non-poisonous,  is  a  dominating  factor  in  neutralizing  the  effect  of 
the  Starling's  vegetarian  diet  in  this  country;  and  likewise  the 
lade  of  a  supply  sufficient  to  meet  avian  needs  is  probably  an 
important  reason  for  the  Starling's  objectionable  vegetarianism 
in  England.  There  it  consumed  less  than  a  third  the  quantity  of 
such  food  eaten  by  the  Starling  in  America.  The  ability  (or 
necessity)  of  the  American  bird  to  make  out  a  living  in  close 
proximity  to  densely  populated  sections  is  reflected  in  its  con- 
sumption of  miscellaneous  vegetable  food  during  winter,  secured 
mainly  from  garbarge  dumps.  In  this  activity  it  has  shown 
marked  proficiency. 

Thus  in  five  of  the  more  important  of  the  twelve  categories  into 
which  Dr.  Collinge  has  segregated  the  food  of  the  British  Starlings, 
namely  injurious  insects,  millipeds,  cereals,  cultivated  roots  and 
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leaves,  and  cultivated  fruits,  we  find  the  American  bird  has  a 
better  record.  The  consumption  of  five  others,  neutral  insects, 
earthworms,  miscellaneous  animal  matter,  wild  fruits  and  weed 
seeds,  and  miscellaneous  vegetable  matter,  may  be  considered 
neutral  in  its  aggregate  effect.  On  the  basb  of  the  figures  presented 
the  American  bird  has  made  a  less  satisfactory  record  in  the  con- 
sumption of  only  two  items — beneficial  insects,  of  which  it  eats 
more;  and  slugs  and  snails,  of  which  it  takes  a  very  few.  Even 
here  the  offense  becomes  less  when  it  is  considered  that  many 
vegetarian  species  of  carabids  were  included  in  the  percentage  of 
beneficial  insects  in  the  estimates  for  the  American  bird,  and  that 
in  the  United  States  injurious  slugs  and  snails  are  by  no  means  so 
abundant  or  destructive  as  in  England. 

A  segregation  of  the  percentages  of  the  foregoing  tabulation, 
after  the  manner  employed  by  Dr.  CoUinge  in  this  recent  pre- 
centation  of  the  case  of  the  Starling,  will  permit  a  comparison  of 
the  aggregate  influences  for  good  and  harm  in  the  birds  of  the 
two  coimtries. 

In  Great  Britain  In  America 

Activities                                         (Per  cent)  (Per  cent) 

Beneficial 

Animal  food : .     34.50  47.31 

Neutral. 

Animal  food 14.00  3.80 

Vegetable  food 10.50  38.86 

Total 24.50  42.65 

Injurious. 

Animalfood 2.50  6.89 

Vegetable  food 38.50  4.16 

Total 41 .00  10.04 

Such  strongly  contrasting  evidence  leaves  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  the  marked  economic  superiority  of  the  American  bird 
based  on  a  study  of  food  habits  at  this  time  The  degree  to  which  the 
American  bird  is  more  or  less  culpable  than  the  British  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  other  birds  can  not  be  determined  for  lack  of  aMnpara- 
tive  evidence.  A  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  Starling's  eco- 
nomic influence  in  this  country  will  be  foimd  in  the  treatise  pre- 
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viousty  aDoded  to  in  this  discussioiL^    The  same  may  be  said  re- 
ganfing  a  discossioii  of  the  objectionable  natmre  of  the  birds'  fall 


In  addition  to  recognizing  the  overwhelming  economic  superiority 
of  the  American  bird  over  his  foreign  relative,  there  is  no  recent 
e>4deDce  materiaDy  to  change  the  decision  regarding  it  in  this 
country  made  in  Bulletin  868  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
''Most  of  the  Starling's  food  habits  have  been  demostrated  to  be 
either  beneficial  to  man  or  of  a  neutral  character.  Furthermore, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  time  the  bird  spends  in  destroying  crops 
or  in  molesting  other  birds  is  extremely  short  compared  with  the 
endless  hours  it  spends  searching  for  insects  or  feeding  on  wild 
fruits.  Nevertheless,  no  policy-  would  be  sound  which  would  give 
the  UtA  absohite  jvotection  and  afford  no  relief  to  the  farmer 
whose  crops  are  threatened  by  a  local  overabundance  of  the 
species.  Consequently,  the  enactment  of  laws  that  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  Starling,  except  when  it  is  actually  doing  or  threat- 
ening to  inflict  damage,  appears  to  be  the  wisest  procedure.  With 
its  ready  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  new  emironments,  the  Starling 
possesses  almost  unlimited  ca))acity  for  good,  but  it  is  potentially 
harmful  in  that  its  gregarious  habits  may  abnormally  emj^iasize 
smne  minor  habit  which  would  be  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of 
growing  crops.  The  indi\'idual  farmer  will  be  weU  rewarded  by 
allowing  a  reasonable  number  of  Stariings  to  conduct  their  nesting 
cperaticms  on  the  farm.  Later  in  the  season  a  little  \'igilance  will 
l^event  these  easfly  frightened  birds  from  exacting  an  unfair  toll 
for  services  rendered." 

U.  S.  Biohgieal  Suney,  WashmnUm,  Z>.  C. 

^RuOetin  Stt,  U.  8.  IHpL  oT  Agricnltiire  CBIolOKlcal  Surrey).  1921. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  OESOPHAGUS  IN  THE 

BITTERN'S  BOOMING. 

BY  JAMES  P.   CHAPIN. 

Plate  VI 

On  May  4  1921  the  American  Museum  received  from 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  an  adult  male  American  Bittern  which  immediately 
aroused  our  interest,  because  of  the  unusual  thickening  of  tlie 
skin  of  its  neck.  This  exhibited  a  flabby,  oedematous  condition 
like  that  commonly  met  with  in  the  "brood-spot"  on  the  biCMt 
of  an  incubating  bird.  The  looseness  and  great  width  of  this 
skin,  thanks  to  the  sparseness  of  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  tlie 
neck,  are  well  shown  in  PI.  I ,  Fig.  2,  from  a  photograj^  of  the  dead 
bird.  I  was  at  once  reminded  of  the  condition  I  had  observed 
in  the  male  of  an  African  Rail,  Sarothrura  elegans,  wfaidi 
beyond  a  doubt  to  inflate  its  oesophagus  with  air  to  use  it 
resonating  organ  for  its  remarkable  voice. 

Thus  we  sought  to  inflate  the  peck  of  the  Bittern,  blowing 
through  a  glass  tube.  By  inserting  this  in  the  glottis  it  was  a 
simple  matter  to  expand  the  air-sacs  of  the  body,  especially  tlie 
abdominal  ones,  but  also  a  pair  just  behind  and  below  the  wings, 
and  the  "cer\'icar'  sacs  between  the  clavicles.  Yet  there  was 
clearly  no  connection  here  with  any  air-sac  in  the  neck  pn^wr, 
and  indeed  the  Hombills  are  almost  the  only  birds  known  to 
possess  such  a  connection  in  the  pneumatic  system.  A  number 
of  other  birds,  however,  the  best  type  of  which  b  the  Marabou 
Stork  (Leptoptilos),  do  have  so-called  "cervico-cephalic"  sacs  that 
extend  down  the  neck  from  the  head,  and  receive  air  from  the 
nares,  whence  it  passes  through  the  space  beneath  the  eye4)ali. 

Our  Bittern  was  tested  for  such  sacs  in  the  neck  by  blowing 
strongly  into  the  internal  nares.  A  slight  bulging  of  the  sub-ocular 
region  resulted,  but  this  did  not  extend  to  any  air-ca^ity  in  the 
neck;  nor  could  we  obtain  any  better  result  by  blowing  directly 
into  the  air-space  under  the  eye  through  a  large  h^Txxiennic  needle. 
Cervico-cephalic  air-sacs  were  entirely  wanting. 

This  left  only  one  organ  in  the  neck  that  might  be  filled  with  air: 
the  oesophagus  itself.  Blowing  straight  into  the  gullet  it  was 
easy  to  distend  the  neck  throughout  its  whole  length,  untQ  it 
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Fig..  1.  Ailult  mal^  Animcan  Bittern  in  breeilinK^nsouwhonocsciphaK- 
u«  i<  bluwm  up  wit)i  air:  gt.  indicates  the  [loaitiun  of  the  glottis  at  this 
limf ;  pi.  niarks  the  point  where  the  white  pkiiues  nre  in:<crted  in  the  akin. 
Inaiimiich  an  the  air-snt-s  of  the  body  are  alM>  evjinndiHl.  it  will  l*e  evident 
that  none  of  theai  is  eoticerned  with  elevating  the  white  feathers,  here 
61-arcely  viuiblp. 

Fig.  2.  Bittern  in  the  lireodinR  seanon.  to  show  the  width  of  the  neck 
here  comt'letely  deflated.  (Phot<»  aupplieil  by  the  Amerioan  >fiiseiim  of 
Naliiral  Ilisloty). 
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measured  10  centimeters  in  diameter;  and  when  the  bill  was  held 
closed,  this  air  escaped  only  very  slowly,  even  though  no  effort 
was  made  to  dose  the  nostrils.  To  make  the  photograph  shown 
in  H.  VI,  Fig.  1,  it  was  necessary  to  place  a  small  rubber  band  roimd 
the  bill,  and  a  small  piece  of  damp  cotton  in  the  mouth.  The 
glottis  seemed  unusually  free  from  the  hyoid  arch  or  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  lay  relatively  far  back  in  the  throat.  Wlien  the  neck 
was  moderately  distended  with  air,  the  glottis  was  situated  six 
centimeters  behind  the  posterior  angle  of  the  gape,  while  the  tip 
of  the  long  slender  tongue  still  reached  just  to  the  angle  of  the 
gonys,  quite  weU  out  in  the  beak. 

One  unusual  feature  of  this  Bittern's  mouth  still  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  When  the  tongue  came  up  it  passed  between  or 
below  two  curious  elongated  pads  placed  on  the  inside  of  the 
mandibular  rami,  and  nearly  touching  in  the  center.  These  we 
had  never  noticed  before  in  any  member  of  the  Heron  family, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  they  have  something  to  do  vdih  keeping 
the  air  in  the  guUet,  especially  since  their  internal  structure  re- 
sembles that  of  the  thickened  skin  of  the  neck,  and  they  are 
apparently  only  enlarged  temporarily.  WTien  the  bill  is  closed 
these  pads  lie  well  in  front  of  the  internal  nares  as  may  be  seen  in 
Figure  2,  so  they  cannot  serve  to  block  the  nostrils,  but  rather 
to  close  the  mouth  itself  more  tightly. 

Supposing  then  that  the  Bittern  does  swell  its  oesophagus  with 
air,  how  does  this  proceed?  It  might  conceivably  swallow  one 
gulp  of  air  through  the  action  of  the  tongue  and  hyoids,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  could  engulf  a  second  mouthful  while  still  retaining 
the  first.  As  for  sucking  air  into  the  lower  oesophagus,  there  is 
no  adequate  mechanism  available.  Far  more  likely  I  should 
consider  it,  that  the  air  is  forced  into  the  oesophagus  through  the 
trachea,  by  closing  the  beak  and  driving  the  breath  from  the  air- 
sacs  of  the  body.  The  distance  to  which  the  glottis  can  be  re- 
tracted into  the  throat  renders  this  more  probable. 

Thus  far  my  statements  may  seem  highly  hypothetical,  and  I 
confess  that  I  have  never  seen  a  Bittern  dilate  its  neck.  I  simply 
believed  that  it  might  do  so  from  analogy  with  other  birds  like  the 
Pectoral  Sandpiper,  in  which  the  practice  is  well  kno^-n.^  But 
fortunately  there  is  an  excellent  and  detailed  account,  in  Brad- 

>Cr.  Nelson,  Auk,  1884.  pp.  218-221. 
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ford  Torre/s  'Everyday  Birds'  (1901)  pp.  69-81,  of  the  actions 
of  several  Bitterns  as  seen  during  their  spring  ''pumping"  in  a 
Massachiiaetts  marsh.  On  taking  up  this  charming  little  book, 
after  many  years'  neglect,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  closely  my 
liypothesis  tallied  with  Torrey's  conclusions  after  watching  the 
five  binL  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  him  directly: 
'The  Bittern  has  been  standing  motionless      .       .       .      .    " 

*  Suddenly  he  lowers  his  head,  and  instantly  raises  it  again  and 
throws  it  forward  with  a  quick,  convulsive  jerk.  This  movement  is 
attended  by  an  opening  and  shutting  of  the  bill,  which  in  turn  is 
aooompanied  by  a  sound  which  has  been  well  compared  to  a 
violent  hiccough.  The  hiccough — ^with  which,  I  think,  the  click 
of  the  big  mandibles  may  sometimes  be  heard — ^is  repeated  a  few 
times,  each  time  a  little  louder  than  before;  and  then  succeed  the 
real  pumping  or  stake-driving  noises. 

''These  are  in  sets  of  three  syllables  each,  of  which  the  first 
syllable  is  the  longest,  and  somewhat  separated  from  the  others 

•  •    •    • 

"  But  the  lookeivon  is  likely  to  quite  as  much  impressed  by  what 
he  sees  as  by  what  he  hears.  During  the  whole  performance, 
but  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  bird  is  engaged  in 
the  most  violent  contortions,  suggestive  of  nothing  but  a  patient 
su£Pering  from  uncontrollable  nausea.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  the 
preliminary  hiccoughs  b^in,  the  lower  throat  or  breast  is  seen  t^ 
be  swelling;  the  dilatation  grows  larger  and  larger  till  the  pumping 
is  well  under  way;  and  so  far  as  my  companion  and  I  could  detect, 
does  not  subside  in  the  least  until  the  noises  have  ceased  altogether. 

Elicplanatioii  of  figures  on  p.  198. 

Fig.  1.  Neck  of  the  Bittern,  partly  diasected,  skin  removed  from  lower  aide, 
leaviug  wiperfldal  miudes  intact.  Oeeoithagus  not  inflated;  conn.  Hss.,  mass 
d  swoOen  oonnectiye  tiarae  at  sides  of  throat;  gen,  hy.,  genio-hyoid  musde;  hy., 
hyoid  ardi;  oes.,  oesophagus;  jrib.,  thickened  skin,  seen  in  section;  stem,  hy.,  sterno- 
hyoid mosde.  eoaheathing  the  neck  below,  thyr.  cart.,  thyroid  cartUage,  Ijring 
beneath  glottis;  Iny.,  base  of  tongue,  as  seen  through  floor  of  mouth.  One- 
third  natural  riaa. 

Fig.  2.  Open  mouth  of  male  Bittern  in  Spring;  int.  nr$.,  the  opening  of  the 
Internal  nares;  p.,  one  of  the  pads  on  the  inside  of  the  mandible,  between  which 
the  tongue,  I,  protrudes.  (Fkom  photo  supplied  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
HlBlQry.) 

Fig.  a.  Wrinned  head  of  Bittern,  from  above,  showing  the  occipital  portion 
of  the  cacoDails  nniscde.  cue,,  attached  to  bade  of  skulL    One-third  natural  aiae. 
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"How  are  the  unique,  outlandish  notes  produced?  I  cannot 
profess  to  know.  Our  opinion  was  that  the  bird  swallowed  air 
into  his  gullet,  gulping  it  down  with  each  snap  of  the  beak.  To 
all  appearance  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  inflate  the  crop  in  this 
way  before  he  could  pump,  or  boom.    .     .    . 

"  I  made  some  experiments  afterwards,  by  way  of  imitating  the 
noises,  and  these  experiments,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
grand  booming  seemed  to  be  really  nothing  more  than  a  develop- 
ment of  the  preliminary  hiccoughs,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
swelling  of  the  breast  did  not  go  down  gradually  during  the  course 
of  the  performance,  but  suddenly  at  the  dose, — all  these  incline 
me  to  believe  that  the  notes  are  mainly  if  not  entirely  caused  by 

the  inhalation  or  swallowing  of  the  air    ...     " 

********* 

The  only  point  on  which  I  cannot  agree  with  Torrey  is  the 
"swallowing"  of  the  air,  which  b  mechanically  so  difficult  to 
explain.  I  believe  rather  that  it  comes  from  the  trachea  through 
the  glottis. 

To  examine  further  the  structure  of  the  accessory  vocal  organs, 
since  it  would  seem  still  as  though  the  sound  must  originate  in  the 
syrinx,  I  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  neck  and  its  coveiing. 
Rolling  up  the  skin  of  the  neck  from  below,  I  found  the  walls  of 
the  oseophagus  as  thin  as  usual,  and  extensible  as  they  alwi^ 
are  in  a  Heron's  or  Bittern's  neck.  There  was  no  trace  of  true 
air-sacs,  all  dilation  must  involve  the  oesophagus  alone.  But  the 
skin  of  the  neck,  down  to  a  point  dose  to  the  shoulders,  was  very 
much  thickened  all  the  way  round  save  for  the  mid-dorsal  line, 
where  it  remained  as  thin  as  normally.  The  thickening  was  due 
mainly  to  the  bloated  condition  of  the  connective  tissue  forming 
the  deeper  layer  of  this  skin,  now  five  millimeters  thick  over  a  large 
part  of  the  neck.  Besides  an  infiltration  of  lymph,  a  very  rich 
supply  of  small  blood-vessels  was  also  noticeable  in  this  tissue, 
which  extended  from  near  the  base  of  the  neck  up  to  a  point  dose 
to  the  back  of  the  skull.  Just  behind  the  head,  more  deeply 
placed,  and  close  to  the  horns  of  the  hyoid,  there  was  a  loose  mass 
of  similar  lymphoid  tissue  on  each  side  of  the  throat;  and  as  already 
stated,  the  elongate  pads  inside  the  lower  jaws  were  filled  with  the 
same  tissue,  all  of  which  would  undoubtedly  subside  if  not  com- 
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pletely  disappear  after  the  breeding  season. 

On  the  inside  of  this  heavy  skin  of  the  neck,  moreover,  there 
was  a  thin  layer  of  muscle,  its  fibers  running  in  an  antero-posterior 
direction,  and  lacking  only  on  the  median  dorsal  line.  Posteriorly 
no  attachment  to  the  body  was  noticed,  at  most  it  was  slight,  and 
the  muscle  was  closely  united  with  the  skin;  but  anteriorly  there 
were  two  paired  attachments.  The  upper  ones  were  on  the  occipital 
region  of  the  skull,  and  showed  that  the  greater  part  of  this  mus- 
cular layer  represents  the  longitudinal  layer  of  the  cucullaris 
muscle,  present  in  very  many  birds.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  neck, 
two  muscular  bands  presumably  representing  the  stemo-hyoid, 
inserted  anteriorly  on  the  thyroid  cartilage,  whence  other  muscular 
strands  continued  to  the  hyoid.    (See  Figures  1  and  3.) 

The  contraction  of  this  sheet  of  dermal  muscle  would  shorten 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  rather  than  to  draw  air  into  the  oesophagus 
it  would  tend  to  expell  it;  so  the  explanation  of  the  process  is  not 
to  be  found  here.  What  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that  the 
American  Bittern,  in  producing  its  well-known  "pumping"  notes, 
does  distend  the  oesophagus  with  air,  and  that  in  connection  with 
this  habit  there  is  developed  in  the  breeding  season  a  remarkable 
thickening  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  with  perhaps  a  modification  of 
parts  of  the  lining  of  the  mouth  that  serve  to  help  in  retaining  the 
air.  Another  adult  male  Bittern,  skinned  by  our  taxidermist 
about  a  fortnight  earlier,  is  stated  by  him  to  have  had  the  neck  in 
the  same  condition.  Probably  only  the  viale  birds  exhibit  these 
modifications,  for  they  alone  are  known  to  pump  or  boom. 

The  use  of  the  oesophagus  in  such  a  manner  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Bitterns.  It  is  perhaps  best  known  in  the  case 
of  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  though  according  to  Pyeraft^  many 
of  the  Pigeons  produce  their  incessant  "cooing"  in  this  way;  and 
even  the  male  Ostrich  is  said  to  fill  hb  gullet  with  air,  and  then 
produce  by  its  expulsion  the  loud  sound  kno^-n  as  "  bromming.  '** 
A  somewhat  similar  action  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  an 
African  Bustard,  Neotis  caha  denhami,  which  utters  a  loud  bark 
like  that  of  a  Bushbuck,'  yet  has  no  pharyngeal  sacs  like  those  of 

>  'A  Histonr  or  Btrds.'     1910.  pp.  148,  149. 

•See  Duerdeo,  American  Naturalist,  LIV,  1920,  p.  306. 

'Forbes.  Proc  Zoot  Soc.  London.  1880.  p.  478. 
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OHs  tarda;  and  an  Australian  member  of  the  same  family,  Eupodc^ 
australis, — ^Pycraft  tells  us —  likewise  employs  its  guUet  as  a  vocal 
sac.  Further,  the  male  of  an  African  Rail,  Sarothrura  elegans, 
which  is  responsible  for  a  clear,  long-drawn  note  recalling  a  tuning- 
fork,  and  heard  usually  at  night,  undoubtedly  shares  the  habit 
of  inflating  the  oesophagus,  and  has  a  thickening  of  the  skin  of 
the  neck  nearly  comparable  to  that  of  the  American  Bittern. 
This  I  have  examined  personally  in  the  Congo. 

Finally,  there  are  several  passerine  birds  with  patches  of  bare 
skin  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  for  example  the  African  Camaropiera 
mperciliaris  and  Baihmedonia  ru^a,  as  well  as  the  South  American 
Donacobius  airicapillu^^  in  which  something  of  the  sort  appears 
to  take  place. 

A  word  may  here  be  appended  concerning  the  display  of  fluffy 
white  plumes  by  many  male  American  Bitterns  in  the  mating 
season,  to  which  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  William  Brewster 
some  years  ago.'  These  can  be  erected  conspicuously  at  the  sides 
of  the  upper  back.  The  specimen  we  have  been  describing  possessed 
such  tufts  of  cream-colored  feathers,  arising  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  pectoral  tracts,  a  little  in  front  of,  and  lateral  to,  the 
fore  end  of  the  large  powder-downs.  Mr.  Brewster  was  not  satisfied 
as  to  just  how  these  plumes  could  be  raised,  though  it  had  been 
suggested  to  him  that  the  skin  of  this  region  might  be  inflated; 
but  from  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  dear  that  no  air- 
space exists  beneath  them.  Instead  the  mechanism  for  elo'ating 
them  was  seen  to  consist  of  the  superficial  muscle  commonly 
found  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cucullaris, 
which  runs  obliquely  downward  and  backward  from  the  mid- 
dorsal  line  at  this  point.  Its  lower  edge,  in  this  case,  wa3  found 
to  be  inserted  in  the  skin  about  the  bases  of  these  white  feathers, 
which  are  usually  concealed  by  the  dark  streaked  ones  lying  just 
in  front.  So  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  would  sufiice  to  elevate 
the  plimies  in  exactly  the  way  Mr.  Brewster  described  it.  Perhaps 
also  the  shortening  of  the  longitudinal  muscle  strands  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  neck  would  pull  that  of  the  base  forward,  and  aid  in 
the  process. 

American  Museum  o^  Natural  History,  New  York,  AT.  Y. 

>  See  Fuertes,  Bird-Lore.  XV.  1913.  p.  342. 
*  'Auk.'  1911,  pp.  90-100. 
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RODERICK  ROSS  MACFARLANE,  1833-1920. 

BT  EDWARD  A.  PREBLE. 

PlaUVII 

Roderick  Roes  MacFarlane,  a  Corresponding  Fellow  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union  since  18S5|  died  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  Canada,  on  April  14,  1920. 

He  was  bom  in  Stomoway,  Island  of  Lewis,  Scotland,  November 
1,  1833.  His  early  years  were  passed  in  his  native  town  \dierehe 
attended  the  Parodiial  school  and  the  Free  Chmx^h  Academy. 
He  also  spent  nearly  three  years  in  the  law  office  of  the  Procurator 
fiscal  of  the  Lewis  District. 

Rdated  on  his  father's  side  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  old 
Northwest  Company,  and  on  his  mother's  to  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  the  famous  explorer  and  also  a  member  of  the  same 
great  fur-tiading  corporation,  it  was  only  natural,  when  he  reached 
early  manhood,  that  he  should  cast  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  that  time  holding  the  exclusive 
fur-trading  privHeges  over  most  of  Canada,  and  being  aU-powerfuI 
in  its  government.  He  accordingly  signed  a  five  year  contract 
as  apprentice  derk  in  the  service  of  this  great  concern,  the  oldest 
incorjwrated  company  in  the  world,  and  sailed  from  Stromness, 
Orkney  Islands,  on  July  3,  1852,  in  the  Company's  ship  Prince 
qf  Wales  bound  for  York  Factory  on  Hudson  Bay.  On  August  18, 
being  then  under  19  years  of  age,  he  landed  in  the  New  World, 
idiere,  with  the  exception  of  two  brief  visits  to  the  land  of  his 
birth,  he  was  to  spend  the  remainder  of  a  long  and  useful  life. 

Ifis  stay  at  York  Factory  was  brief,  and  he  then  proceeded 
inland  to  Norway  House  and  Fort  Pembina  (on  Red  River  near 
the  Manitoba  boundary)  where  he  served  for  a  time  as  clerk  and 
later  was  in  charge  of  an  outpost  at  Long  Lake.  In  1853  the  Fur 
Trade  Council,  composed  of  the  most  influential  of  the  officers 
of  the  Company,  in  recognition  of  the  ability  of  young  MacFarlane, 
appointed  him  in  charge  of  Fort  Rae  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  here  he  passed  the  next  winter.  The 
following  smnmer  (1854)  he  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Resolution, 
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and  in  the  autumn  was  made  manager  of  old  Fort  Good  Hope  on 
the  lower  Mackenzie.  The  next  winter  he  took  charge  of  Fort 
Liard,  on  liard  River,  the  main  western  branch  of  the  Mackenzie, 
later  spent  three  months  at  Fort  Simpson,  the  head  post  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  District,  and  then  resumed  charge  of  Fort 
Good  Hope  where  he  remained  through  1856. 

In  1857,  still  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Grood  Hope,  he  made  an 
exploratory  trip  to  the  lower  Anderson  River,  at  that  time  an 
absolutely  unknown  region.  This  trip,  imdertaken  mainly  to 
open  the  way  to  new  trade  channels  but  partly,  perhaps,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  yearning  for  new  scenes  and  adventures,  was  destined  to 
be  an  event  of  considerable  importance  in  the  world  of  ornithology. 
On  this  journey,  after  leaving  the  valley  of  ibe  Mackenzie,  he 
descended  successively  the  Lockhart  and  Anderson  Rivers,  named 
by  him  after  brother  officers  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
When  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  a  large  camp  of 
Eskimo  was  encountered,  the  inhabitants  of  which  plundered 
MacFarlane's  small  party,  and  brought  his  explorations  in  that 
direction  to  an  end.  Retracing  his  way  on  foot  up  the  river, 
MacFarlane,  with  characteristic  energy,  procured  a  small  canoe 
from  an  Indian  encampment,  and  explored  a  part  of  the  upper 
Anderson,  and,  reaching  the  Hareskin  River  by  an  overland  march, 
descended  it  to  the  Mackenzie.  Many  years  later,  he  was  awarded 
the  Victoria  Arctic  Medal,  mainly  in  recognition  of  this  exploration. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  up  to  this  time  MacFarlane  had 
possessed  any  particular  fondness  for  natural  histor}%  but  the 
latent  passion  was  shortly  to  be  awakened.  In  the  siunmer  of 
1859  Robert  Kennicott,  young  and  enthusiastic,  was  sent  to  the 
Mackenzie  region  by  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Necessarily  making  his  headquarters  at  the  posts 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  only  civilized  settlements, 
his  enthusiasm  proved  so  contagious  that  his  hosts,  the  fur  traders, 
hitherto  interested  in  the  feathered  and  furred  inhabitants  only 
in  a  commercial  or  gastronomic  way,  forthwith  became  zoological 
collectors.  The  names  of  these  men,  whose  labors  of  love  during 
the  next  few  years  added  so  materially  to  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  northern  North  America,  including  only  those  who  worked  in 
the  Mackenzie  Basin,  number  at  least  a  score,  and  of  this  generous 
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company  MacFarlane  made  by  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable 
coDections.  To  the  young  fur  trader,  then  in  his  early  manhood, 
endowed  with  an  alert  and  receptive  mind,  a  splendid  physique, 
and  an  indomitable  energy,  the  enthusiastic  example  of  Robert 
Kennicott  furnished  the  inspiration  needed  to  point  out  a  pursuit 
iK^iich  occupied  his  spare  time  and  efiPorts  for  several  years.  His 
earlier  coDections  were  made  mainly  about  Fort  Good  Hope,  but 
his  more  important  contributions  came  from  Anderson  River  and 
the  region  adjacent.  A  brief  notice  of  the  history  of  Fort  Anderson, 
a  trading  post  built  by  him  on  that  river,  b  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  situation. 

Having  secured  the  sanction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
MacFarlane  began  in  the  smnmer  of  1860  to  establish  a  trading 
post  in  the  region  explored  by  him  in  1857,  to  trade  with  the 
Eskimo  of  Liverpool  Bay  and  the  adjacent  Arctic  Coast,  as  well 
as  with  the  Hare  Indians,  a  part  of  whose  hunting  grounds  lay 
to  the  southward.  Men  were  set  to  work  cutting  timber  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  at  the  point  nearest  the  proposed  site  where 
suitable  trees  aboimded.  In  June,  1861,  the  prepared  lumber  was 
rafted  80  miles  down  stream,  and  the  post  was  built.  It  consisted 
of  suitable  houses  and  stores,  surrounded  by  a  heavy  stockade 
with  bastions  at  the  comers,  and  a  gateway  dwelling  which  faced 
the  river.  The  site  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anderson,  ap- 
proximately in  latitude  68''  35'.    (Fig.  1.) 

During  this  season,  although  his  associates  and  their  teacher 
Kennicott  were  busily  engaged  during  their  spare  time  at  their 
respective  stations  in  collecting  birds  and  eggs  and  other  objects 
of  natural  history,  MacFarlane  was  fully  occupied  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  new  trading  post.  It  was  Kennicott 's  intention 
to  spend  the  next  season  in  this  new  field,  but  urgent  duties  in  the 
United  States  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  north,  and 
it  was  left  to  MacFarlane  to  prosecute  the  work  alone.  Accord- 
ingly, after  the  completion  of  the  spring  fur  trade  in  1862,  he 
made  the  first  of  a  series  of  overland  journeys  through  the  dwarfed 
timber  and  across  the  Barren  Grounds  to  Franklin  Bay.  On  these 
journeys,  necessarily  made  on  foot,  he  was  accompanied  by  several 
Indians,  and  the  different  members  of  the  party  took  separate 
courses,  so  as  to  discover  as  many  nests  as  possible.    Rendezvous 
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Lake,  a  locality  which  figures  prominently  in  the  bit^raphies  at 
many  of  the  nesting  birds  of  this  subarctic  region,  situated  oo 
the  border  of  the  Barren  Grounds,  formed  a  sort  of  haUmy 
station,  where  the  various  parties  met  by  appointment  and  from 
which  the  accumulated  collections  were  sent  bade  ContiDuiiig 
northeastward  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  line  of  mardi  cro— aj 
the  Wibnot  Horton  lUver,  the  spruce-clad  valley  of  wbidi  ma 
found  to  be  the  home  of  the  most  northern-venturing  individiMli 
of  a  number  of  woodland  birds.  After  reaching  the  cowt,  Mao- 
Farlane  and  hb  native  companions  spent  several  days  a 


Fig.  1.    FoKT  Andsbsoit  (from  sketch  by  Emile  Petitot,  18U.) 


the  terns,  gulb,  and  shorebirds  of  Franklin  Bay,  after  ndudi  dm 
brave  party,  heavily  laden  with  the  [n-ecious  spedmens,  letiaceJ 
its  way  over  the  weary  miles  of  tundra  and  mossy  fen  to  the 
trading  post. 

In  the  following  summer  the  journey  was  r^>eated  on  s  laigcr 
scale.  MocFarUne  led  one  party  over  substantially  the  former 
route,  while  others  followed  parallel  courses  to  the  north  and  south, 
all  assembling  at  Rendezvous  I^ke.  Franklin  Bay  w-as  again 
their  objective,  and  was  more  thoroughly  worked,  a  lai^  island 
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some  distance  off  shore  being  included  in  the  survey.  Other 
similar  trips  were  made  in  the  same  region  in  1864  and  18G5,  and 
the  work  doubtless  would  have  been  continued  for  several  years 
longer  but  for  a  very  serious  epidemic  of  scarlatina  which  ravaged 
the  country  in  the  winter  of  1865-66,  and  resulted  in  the  death 
of  so  many  native  hunters,  both  Indians  and  Eskimo,  that  further 
continuation  of  the  remote  post  was  considered  unprofitable.  It 
was  therefcn^  definitely  abandoned  in  1866. 

As  before  intimated,  MacFarlane's  labors  resulted  in  many 
important  discoveries.  The  eggs  and  nesting  habits  of  many 
birds,  particularly  waders,  including  Baird's  Sandpiper.  Buff- 
breasted  Sandpiper,  Sanderling,  Red  Phalarope,  and  Eskimo 
CurieWy  were  first  made  known  to  naturalists,  and  many  unknown 
plumages  were  obtained.  Considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  thesecoDecdons  and  obervations  were  made,  their  number 
and  general  excellence  were  marvelous.  Let  us  picture  those  little 
companies  of  natives  under  the  leadership  of  their  indomitable 
chief,  toiling  through  the  trackless  wilderness,  carrying  on  their 
backs  not  only  their  camping  equipment  and  bedding  but  the 
coDections  made  from  day  to  day,  climbing  hills,  wading  swamps, 
fording  rivers,  through  sun,  and  rain,  and  fog,  assailed  by  countless 
hordes  of  insect  pests,  and  hunting  their  food  on  the  way. 
Siall  one  criticize  the  bird  skins  if  they  are  not  all  modeb  of  ex- 
cdlence,  or  some  of  the  eggs  because  they  are  emptied  through 
a  larger  hole  than  is  recommended  in  the  manuals? 

MacFarlane's  catalogs  of  his  collection  made  diuing  these  years, 
beautifuUy  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
United  States  National  Museiun,  bear  the  data  of  upwards  of 
5,000  specimens,  mainly  ornithological,  but  including  also  a  large 
number  of  mammals,  sent  by  him  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  in  many  hundreds  of 
cases  a  specimen  meant  to  MacFarlane  the  nest  and  eggs,  together 
with  the  parent  taken  for  identification.  In  addition  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  ethnology  were  numerous  and  of  inestimable 
value. 

After  his  forced  abandonment  of  the  fruitful  field  in  the  Anderson 
r^jon,  MacFariane  seems  temporarily  to  have  lost  interest  in 
natond  histray.     Perhaps  he  was  discouraged  by  the  untimely 
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death  of  his  close  friend  Keimicott,  whose  memory  he  held  in 
reverence  during  the  remainder  of  his  hfc;  perhaps  the  fields  in 
which  he  now  found  himself  seemed  unworthy  of  exploitation 
after  his  experiences  in  the  virgin  Anderson  wilderness,  WTiatever 
the  cause,  we  know  of  no  collection  being  formed  by  him  for  a 
period  of  nearly  fifteen  years.  From  1S66  to  1870  he  was  stationed 
mainly  at  Fort  Simpson.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
the  latter  year  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  \-isit  his  old  home  . 
in  Scotland.  On  hia  return  in  July,  1870  (the  territory  so  long 
held  and  governed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ha\ing  l>een 
in  the  interval  transferred  to  the  Dominion  Government),  he  | 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Athabaaka  District,  and 
held  this  charge  until  1885.  During  this  period  se\-eral  small 
collections  of  birds  and  eggs  were  made  by  him  and  his  assoc- 
iates about  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Athaliaska  Lake,  mainly  in 
1880  and  1885.  The  bulk  of  these  specimens  was  sent  to  John 
J.  Dalgleish,  of  Scotland,  with  whom,  doubtless,  IVlacFarlane  had 
become  acquainted  during  his  \isit  to  his  old  home.  A  portion  went 
to  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  then  Director  of  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey,  who  «'as  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  Government  collection 
now  housed  in  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museimi.  at  Ottawa. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  incumbency  as  head  of  the  Atlta- 
baska  District  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing  steam 
lower  Athabaska  and  the  Mackenzie,  thereby  displacing  the  old 
method  of  transportation  by  means  of  scows  and  York  boats, 
propelled  entirely  by  man  power.  About  the  same  time  the 
continuation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  westward  made  it 
possible  to  utilize  more  fully  the  section  of  the  Athabaska  tlien 
little  know-n  above  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater.  MacFarlane's 
exploration  demonstrated  its  superiority,  under  the  new  coudttions, 
over  the  time-honored  route  by  way  of  llie  Mcthye  Portage,  which 
had  been  followed  for  practically  a  hundred  years,  and  this  new 
route  has  since  been  in  use  until  the  last  year  or  t«o,  when  the 
construction  of  a  new  branch  railroad  from  Edmonton  to  the  hetui 
of  steamboat  na^igation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater  has  caused 
the  abandonment,  probably  forever,  of  this  stretch  of  difficult 
water. 

In  IS80  MacFarlane  was  granted  a  year's  Iea\e  of  absence,  and 
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made  a  second  and  longer  visit,  his  last,  to  the  old  country.  On 
his  return  he  was  transferred  to  New  Caledonia  District,  in  British 
Cohimbia,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  St.  James,  Stuart  Lake, 
where  he  remained  imtil  1889.  Here  he  made  a  small  but  varied 
collection  which  was  forwarded  to  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
This  collection,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first  made  in  central 
British  Columbia,  and  naturally  constituted  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  remote  section. 

From  1889  to  1893,  MacFarlane  was  in  charge  of  Cumberland 
District,  being  stationed  at  Cumberland  House  on  the  lower 
Saskatchewan.  Here  he  made  a  considerable  coUection  of  birds 
and  eggs,  as  well  as  manunals,  which  was  augmented  by  the  labors 
of  several  of  his  associates  stationed  at  outlying  posts.  This  col- 
lection, which  contained  many  rarities,  was  also  forwarded  to 
Washington. 

MacFarlane  published  only  a  few  articles,  but  his  papers  were 
all  important.  In  1890,  in  the  'Canadian  Record  of  Science,' 
appeared  an  account  of  his  first  trip  to  the  Anderson.  During  the 
same  year  he  pubUshed  'Land  and  Sea  Birds  Nesting  Within  the 
Arctic  Circle  in  the  Mackenzie  River  District. '  This  was  reprinted, 
with  additions  and  corrections,  the  year  following,  in  the  'Pro- 
ceedings of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,'  under  the  title:  'Notes 
on  and  List  of  Birds  Collected  in  Arctic  America,  1861-1866.' 
This  paper  treats  about  131  species.  A  report  of  similar  scope  on 
mammals  appeared  in  the  'Proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum'  in  1905.  His  last  important  paper  on  birds  was  published 
in  1906  as  an  appendbc  to  a  book  by  Charles  Mair,  '  Through  the 
Alackenzie  Basin,'  and  was  entitled  'List  of  Birds  and  Eggs 
Observed  and  Collected  in  the  Northwest  Territories  between 
1880  and  1894.'  This  includes  some  accoimt  of  of  his  Stuart  Lake 
and  Cumberland  House  collections. 

MacFarlane  married  in  1870  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Christie, 
Jr.,  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  by  whom  he  had 
eight  children,  five  girls  and  three  boys.  The  youngest  boy  died 
when  a  child;  the  others  attaining  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in 
law  and  finance.  Several  of  his  daughters  were  married  to  men 
of  prominence.  He  was  survived  by  most  of  the  members  of  his 
large  family. 
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MacFarlane  retired  from  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  1894,  and  spent  practically  all  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Fur  traders  have  seldom  engaged  in 
any  regular  and  definite  occupation  after  retirement,  and  Mac- 
Farlane was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  retained  his  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Dominion  and  the  world  generally,  however,  and 
read  eagerly  and  widely.  Always  interested  in  the  natural  history 
work  of  others,  especially  in  expeditions  to  the  scenes  of  his  early 
labors,  he  was  ready  to  assist  in  any  way  to  further  such  plans. 
He  remained  active  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  retaining 
in  his  old  age,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  that  keenness  of  mind  and 
vigor  of  body  which  had  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much,  both 
as  a  fur  trader  and  traveler,  and  as  a  zoological  collector. 

Biological  Survey,  U.  S,  Department  Agriculture,  Waskingtan,  D,  C 


ADVENTURES  IN  BmD-BANDING  IN  1921. 

BY  S.  PRENTISS  BALDWIN 

Bird-banding  seems,  at  last,  to  be  coming  into  its  own,  since 
its  recognition  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Sur\'ey,  and  the  widespread 
publicity  given  to  this  method  of  bird  study  during  the  last  two 
years.  During  1921,  three  hundred  lovers  of  birds  in  all  parts  oi 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  taken  out  permits  to  begin  this 
work;  and  within  the  month  an  additional  three  hundred  or  more, 
from  Canada  and  New  England  alone,  have  gathered  in  Boston 
to  organize  the  New  England  Bird-banding  Association.  He 
purpose  of  this  organization  b  to  cooperate  with  the  Sur\'ey  in 
establishing  lines  of  trapping  stations  in  New  England,  and  by 
occasional  meetings  to  compare  notes  and  promote  bird-banding. 

It  is  because  there  are  so  many  who  are  taking  up  the  work  anew 
that  the  writer  will  not  attempt  in  this  paper  to  compile  scientific 
data  bearing  upon  one  or  another  phase  of  bird  life,  but  will  in- 
stead try  to  suggest,  and  illustrate  by  the  data,  different  methods 
that  may  be  employed  in  obtaining  the  facts. 

The  bird-bander  will  save  much  time,  by  first  reading  not  only 
the  History  and  Purpose  of  Bird  banding,  by  Mr.  Frederidc  C. 
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lincoln  (Auk,  April  1921,  Page  217)  but  by  reading  also  the  papers 
therein  referred  to.  This  means  not  only  to  study  the  papers 
published  in  the  last  two  years,  but  to  go  back  to  'The  Auk'  of 
1909  and  1910,  and  learn  that  Dr.  Leon  J.  Cole  then  suggested 
many  of  the  facts  which  are  only  now  being  proved  by  these 
methods. 

After  seven  years  of  very  active  bird  banding  the  writer  more 
and  more  appreciates  the  foundations  laid  for  bird  banding  by 
Dr.  Cole,  Mr.  P.  A.  Tavemer,  and  Dr.  Paul  Bartsch,  and  the 
years  of  patient  work  by  Mr.  Howard  H.  Cleaves.  The  fact  is 
that  one  does  not  know  what  to  look  for^  or  what  smaU  items  may 
be  overlooked  and  omitted  from  the  notes,  items  which  may  be 
of  greatest  value.  The  writer's  early  notes  lack  much  in  value 
through  failure  to  record  certain  facts;  and  years  of  trapping  of 
House  Wrens  seem  almost  wasted  because  of  not  knowing  until 
this  year  how  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  the  li\'ing  birds  at  a  few 
feet  distance. 

Hie  bird  bander  will  soon  see  that  two  distinct  purposes  are 
accomplished  in  his  work.  The  one  is  a  national  purpose,  primarily 
the  study  of  migration  of  birds,  in  which  each  bird  bander  con- 
tributes only  his  proportionate  part  to  a  great  mass  of  information 
which  will  accumtdate  in  Washington,  and  the  result  be  obtained 
by  the  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  all  observers.  The  other 
purpose  b  the  gathering  of  most  interesting  local  and  domestic 
details  of  the  daUy  lives  of  the  birds;  matter  which  cannot  be 
handled  from  Washington,  but  which  must  be  worked  up  for  the 
scientific  world  by  the  bird  bander  himself.  No  one  who  takes  up 
this  work  need  feel  that  by  filing  his  data  with  the  Biological 
Sorv^,  he  is  to  lose  any  of  the  value  of  it  for  his  own  purposes,  or 
for  publication  over  his  own  name. 

Since  the  question  is  still  sometimes  asked,  whether  bird  banding 
methods  are  cruel  or  harmful  to  the  birds  it  is  best  to  explain 
that  eveiy  banding  station  becomes  in  fact  a  bird  sanctuary, 
where  food  and  shelter  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  safety  from 
natural  enemies.  After  seven  years  of  bird  banding  by  the  writer 
on  his  farm  near  Cleveland,  a  prominent  ornithologist,  upon 
visiting  the  farm,  said  that  these  few  acres  had  more  birds  per 
acre  than  aiiy  place  he  had  ever  seen. 
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So  few  have  been  the  serious  accidents  to  birds  in  my  traps,  or 
in  handling  of  thousands  of  birds  each  year,  that  I  can  remember 
every  fatality  that  has  occurred  in  the  seven  years  experience; 
such  accidents  have  not  averaged  t^'o  in  a  year;  less  than  one 
accident  to  the  thousand  birds  handled.  One  of  the  joys  in  this 
work  is  that  the  ornithologist  may  handle  for  scientific  study  great 
numbers  of  birds  in  live  healthy  condition,  in  normal  colors^  not 
afiPected  by  the  changes  which  take  place  so  quickly  after  death, 
and  study  normal  measurements,  and  natural  attitudes,  and  in- 
dividual characteristics,  and  all  without  destruction  of  life.  And 
against  my,  possible,  dozen  accidents  may  be  credited  the  saving 
of  hundreds,  yes,  actually  hundreds  of  lives  of  birds  on  my  farm 
by  my  care  of  them. 

One  form  of  slight  injury  does  occur  with  some  species  of  birds  in 
certain  forms  of  traps;  and  the  bird  bander  may  expect  it,  and  not 
be  distrubed  about  it.  Birds  remaining  in  the  trap  for  a  time  and 
repeatedly  pushing  the  head  through  the  wires,  often  scratch  the 
base  of  the  bill;  sometimes  so  severely  as  to  give  the  head  a  bloody 
appearance  This  injury  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  when 
the  bird  is  taken  again  in  a  day  or  two  the  head  is  quite  healed.  I 
have  never  known  one  of  my  birds  to  suffer  weakness  or  death 
from  this  cause.  This  form  of  injury  can  be  prevented  by  making 
the  trap  with  ^ire  netting  of  much  smaller  mesh;  or  on  the  gov- 
erment  sparrow  trap  use  a  band  of  copper  mosquito  mesh  netting 
around  the  back  of  the  trap:  a  band  four  inches  high  about  the 
back  of  the  trap  will  mostly  prevent  the  birds  pushing  their  heads 
through. 

In  looking  over  the  following  pages  in  which  the  adventures 
of  one  bird  bander  in  one  season  are  chronicled,  bear  in  mind  that 
the  writer*  is  a  business  man,  who  can  give  only  part  of  hb  time  to 
this  avocation;  and  may  we  hope  that  from  now  on  several  hundred 
bird  banders  will  each  be  securing  during  each  season,  much  more 
information  than  the  writer  has  been  able  to  gather. 

BANDING  AT  THOMASVILLE,  GEORGIA,  DURING 
FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH,  1921. 

Percentage  of  Returns:' 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  number  of  birds  banded  in  previoua 
seasons,  as  that,  of  course,  determines  the  possibilities  of  returns 
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in  this  season,  and  in  the  table  a  wide  gap  will  be  noticed,  caused 
by  the  writer's  absence  from  Thomasville  in  the  two  seasons 
1918  and  1919.  This  explains  the  fact  that  very  few  "returns" 
were  taken  this  year  from  the  years  previous  to  1920. 

Previously  Banded: 


1915 

Resident  bixds 

27 

Migrants    63 

Total   90 

1916 

tt           tt 

44 

169 

"     213 

1917 

tt          tt 

24 

215  • 

"     239 

1918 

tt          tt 

0 

0 

0 

1919 

tt          tt 

0 

0 

0 

1920 

tt           tt 

51 

"        232 

"     283 

146  679  825 

Some  idea  of  the  returns  to  be  expected  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  figures: 

Of  the  90  birds  banded  in  1915,  17  birds,  or  19  per  cent.,  have 
been  taken  in  subsequent  years. 

Of  the  213  birds  banded  in  1916,  31  birds,  or  15  per  cent.,  have 
been  taken  in  subsequent  years. 

Of  the  239  birds  banded  in  1917,  12  birds,  or  5  per  cent.,  have 
been  taken  in  subsequent  years. 

This  decreasing  percentage  of  birds  re-taken  is  due  to  the  break 
in  the  trapping  during  1918  to  1919;  but  the  high  rate  of  returns 
will  be  seen  in  the  taking  of  so  many  of  the  1917  birds  even  after 
so  long  an  absence. 

In  1921  there  were  taken  20  birds,  or  7  per  cent.,  of  those  banded 
in  1920;  5  birds  from  1917,  and  3  birds  from  so  long  ago  as  1916. 

In  1921  in  six  weeks  of  February  and  March,  1040  birds  were 
handled,  347  new  birds,  28  from  previous  years,  and  665  "repeats" 
meaning  by  that  recaptures  of  birds  already  handled  one  or  more 
times  during  the  season. 

It  is  surprising  how  constant  this  last  number  is,  year  after 
year,  two-thirds  of  all  birds  caught  being  birds  that  have  been  in 
the  traps  before. 

Of  the  28  birds  taken  from  previous  years  14  were  residents, 
from  the  possible  146  previously  banded;  14  were  migrants,  from 
the  possible  679  previously  banded;  considering  the  long  travel, 
and  many  risks  of  migrant  birds  through  the  year,  as  well  as  the 
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possibility  of  their  not  returning  to  exactly  the  same  spot  for  the 
winter,  we  may  be  surprised  not  that  the  proportion  of  permanent 
residents  retaken  is  greater,  but  that  so  many  migrants  are  taken. 
This  designation  of  certain  species  as  residents  must  be  taken 
only  as  a  convenient  classification,  but  as  no  trapping  is  done  here 
at  other  times  of  the  year  there  is  no  proof  that  these  individuab 
do  actually  remain  here  all  the  year. 

Records  of  Some  Supposed  Resident  Birds: 

Among  these  "resident"  records  a  few,  especially  the  records 

of  the  Blue  Jays,  begin  to  give  some  idea  of  how  long  birds  may 

live,  under  natural  conditions. 

No.  1916.     Blue  Jay  (Cyanocitia  criatata  cristata) 

1916.     Banded  March  28  at  Station  A 

1920.  Taken  February  15  at  Station  A 

1921.  Taken  March  6  at  Station  AA 

As  this  bird  was  at  least  one  year  old  when  banded,  it  is  now  at  least 
six  years  old,  and  each  year  is  taken  at  exactly  the  same  spot,  Statkm 
AA,  being  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  from  A. 

No.  3177  (*).    Blue  Jay  (CyanociUa  cristata  criatala) 

1916.  Banded  in  March 

1921.    Taken  March  26  at  Station  C 

Another  bird  that  is  now  at  least  six  years  old.    This  bird  is  either 

31775  or  31777,  the  last  figure  is  completely  worn  away,  bdng  aa  the 

under  side  of  the  tarsus,  and  this  bird  evidently  has  an  unusual    habit 

of  squatting  as  it  feeds  on  the  ground. 

No.  31772  was  taken  in  1920  and  the  last  figure  was  then  quite  distinct, 

80  this  is  not  likely  31772. 

No.  1929.    Blue  Jay  (Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata) 

1917.  Banded  February  17  and  taken  also   March  11 

at  A,  March.  14  at  A,  and  March.  16  at  A. 
1921.    In  January  found  dead  near  Station  D,  about 
300  yards  from  where  it  was  banded  in  1917. 
This  bird  was  at  least  five  years  old. 

No.  41897.    Blue  Jay  {Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata) 

1917.    Banded  March  12  at  SUtion  B. 

1920.  Taken  February  27  at  Station  C,  and   March 

3  at  Station  A. 

1921.  Taken  March  11  at  Station  A. 

These  stations  A,  B  and  C  are  within  200  yards  of  each  other,  bo  the 
appearance  at  these  different  stations  does  not  imply  much  wandering, 
lliis  bird  is  another  which  is  at  least  five  years  old. 
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No.  53075.    Blue  Jay  (  CyanociUa  cristata  crisUUa  ) 

1920.  Banded  February  16  at  Station  AA. 

1921.  Taken  March  28  at  Station  D. 

Very  few  bands  on  birds  I  have  retaken  have  shown  much  wear,  but 
on  this  band  the  figure  7  is  worn  so  that  it  looks  like  a  figure  1. 

No.  53060.    Blue  Jay  {CyanociUa  criMata  crisiata) 

1920.  Banded  February  16  at  Station  AA  and  taken 

also  March  2  at  C,  March  8  at  AA,  March  23 
at  A. 

1921.  Taken  March  30  at  AA. 

No.  53092.    Brown  Thrasher  (Toxostoma  rufum) 

1920.  Banded  February  29  at  Station  B  and  taken 

March  21  at  B  with  40796. 

1921.  Taken  March  29  at  B. 

No.  53093.    Bro?m  Thrasher  (Taxostama  rufum) 

1920.  Banded  March   10  at  Station  A,  and  taken 

March  14  at  A. 

1921.  Taken  February  23  at  A  and  March  17  at  A. 

No.  19247.  Among  the  residents  I  missed  this  famous  Brown  Thrasher 
of  so  much  history  since  1915  and  I  fear  the  bird  has  died.  (See  'Auk/ 
April  1921,  page  234.) 

No.  53086.    Mocking  Bird  (Mimus  polygloUas  polygloUos) 

1920.  Banded  Feb.  19  at  Station  D  and  taken  Feb. 

28  at  D,  March  1  at  D,  March  7  at  D,  March 
8  at  D,  March  10  at  D  twice,  March  11  at  D. 

1921.  Taken  Feb.  22  at  D. 

This  bird  evidently  Uves  near  Station  D,  the  last  of  the  line  of  traps, 
and  about  300  yards  from  A. 

No.  53009.    Red  Bellied  Woodpecker  (Centurus  carolinua) 

1920.  Banded  February  15  at  Station  B. 

1921.  Taken  February  25  at  A  and  March  3  at  A. 

No.  41898.    Cardinal,  female,  (Cardincdis  cardinalis  cardinalia) 

1917.    Banded  March  12  at  Station  B. 

1921.    Taken  March  28  at  Station  D. 

A  bird  at  least  five  years  old.    This  is  the  oldest  Cardinal  in  my  records. 

No.  53077.    Cardinal,  male,  (Cardinalis  cardinalis  cardinalis) 

1920.  Banded  Feb.  16  at  Station  A. 

1921.  Taken  March  22  at  Station  D;  the  band  was 

pinched  tight  on  the  leg;  it  was  loosened  and 
fixed  so  that  he  can  not  bend  it  again. 

No.  53069.    Caixlinal,  male,  (Cardinalis  cardinalis  cardinalis) 

1920.  Banded  February  20  at  Station  C  and  taken 

2  at  C. 

1921.  Taken  March  23  at  D,  band  pinched  tight,  and 

loosened. 
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No.  53094.    Cardinal,  male,  (Cardinalia  cardinalia  oardinalia) 

1920.  Banded  March  13  at  Station  A,  and  taken 

March  22  at  C. 

1921.  Taken  March  19  at  Station  C,  band  pinched 

tight,  but  leg  not  injured,  so  I  replaced  the 
band. 

Migrants: 

Among  the  migrants,  the  White-throated  Sparrows  make  up 
the  most  interesting  group,  and  I  have  long  ago  decided  that  this 
is  a  definite  neighborhood  group,  coming  here  each  winter,  since 
I  first  found  them  in  1915,  always  at  Station  A,  which  is,  in  fact, 
under  my  bed  room  window,  in  the  shrubs  about  the  base  of  the 
house.  I  have  not  in  any  year  failed  to  take  one  or  more  birds 
of  this  group,  from  previous  years,  and  this  year  one  good  old 
friend  appeared  to  tie  up  with  the  past. 

No.  38160.    White-throated  Sparrow  (Zonotrichia  aUncoUia) 

1916.  Banded  March  5  at  Station  A,  taken  March  6 

at  A,  March  7  A,  March  16  at  A. 

1917.  Taken  March  7  at  A,  March  19  at  A. 

1920.  Taken  February  25  at  A,  Feb.  27  at  A,  March 

2  at  A,  Mar.  3  at  A,  Mar.  6  at  A,  Mar.  22  at 
A. 

1921.  Taken  March  17  at  A,  Mar.  23  at  A,  Mar.  25 

at  A,  Mar.  27  at  A. 
This  bird  is  now  at  least  six  years  old,  and  has  made  five  tripe  to  Can* 
ada  and  return  since  being  banded;  or  if  not  to  Canada,  at  least  to  north- 
em  New  York  or  New  England.     ('Auk,'  April  1921,  page  236.) 

No.  45405.    White-throated  Sparrow  (Zonotrichia  aOncoUia) 

1920.  Banded  February  19  at  Station  A,  taken  March 

7  at  A. 

1921.  Taken  March  25  at  A,  Mar.  26  at  A  and  Mar. 

28  at  A. 

A  sad  accident  happened  to  this  bird;  on  March  26,  his  left  foot  was 
broken,  snapped  apparently  in  the  trap  in  a  rush  into  a  comer  with  six 
others;  I  did  not  know  how  to  mend  it  and  decided  to  cut  it  off;  when 
taken  again,  on  March  28,  the  bird  seemed  as  lively  and  healthy  as  ever. 
This  is  one  of  the,  perhaps,  half  dozen  accidents  that  have  occurred  to 
my  birds  in  as  many  years,  and  in  handling  many  thousands. 

I  had  an  interesting  experience  this  season  in  trying  to  get  these  White- 
throats  at  Station  A.  The  trap  was  placed  in  an  open  roee  bed  about 
fifty  feet  from  my  window,  and  day  after  day  the  White-throats  would 
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gather  about  the  trap  but  would  not  go  in;  it  seemed  I  could  not  get 
them,  and  I  must  have  them  in  order  to  connect  this  year's  group  with 
other  years;  after  two  weeks  of  this  I  wrote,  in  a  hurry,  for  some  nets, 
and  placed  one  net  just  where  this  trap  had  been;  placing  the  trap  among 
the  shrubs  dose  under  my  window.  To  my  surprise  the  White-throats 
began  to  go  freely  into  the  trap  in  its  new  location,  only  fifty  feet  distant 
but  in  more  dense  shrubbery,  so  that  I  banded  many  of  them.  This 
sli^t  change  ol  location  made  all  the  difference. 

Among  migrants  the  Myrtle  Warblers  are  interesting  as  they,  like  the 
White-throated  ^mutows,  go  nearly  or  quite  to  Canada  for  the  summer. 

No.  27290.     Myrtle  Warbler  (Dendroica  coronata) 

1917.    Banded  February  28  at  Station  C. 

1920.  Taken  March  7  at  Station  C,  and  March  11  at 

D. 

1921.  Taken  March  1  at  Station  D,  and  March  3  at 

Station  B,  and  March  17  at  C. 
This  little  bird  is  now  at  least  five  years  old  and  has  made  four  trips 
to  the  north  and  return  since  receiving  its  band. 

No.  45433.    Myrtle  Warbler  (Dendroica  coronata) 

1920.  Banded  March  8  at  Station  AA,  taken  March 

9  at  AA,  Mar.  10  at  AA,  Mar.  12  at  AA  and 
Mar.  15  at  A. 

1921.  Taken  February  21  at  A,  Feb.  23  at  AA,  Feb. 

24  at  C,  Feb.  26  at  AA. 

No.  45478.    Myrtle  Warbler  (Dendroica  coronata) 

1920.  Banded  March  12  at  D,  Mar.  14  at  A,  Mar. 

18  at  C. 

1921.  Taken  February  22  at  B,  Feb.  23  at  B  and  C, 

Feb.  24  at  C  twice,  Feb.  25  at  D  and  C,  Feb. 
26  at  C,  Feb.  27  at  C,  Feb.  28  at  AA  and  B, 
March  1  at  C  twice,  Mar.  2  at  C  and  B, 
Mar.  3  at  C  and  D,  Mar.  4  at  C,  Mar.  5  at  C. 

No.  45493.     Myrtle  Warbler  (Dendroica  coronata) 

1920.  Banded  March  13  at  B. 

1921.  Taken  February  21  at  C,  Feb.  25  at  D. 
Both  Myrtle  Warblers  and  Chipping  Sparrows  easily  form  the  trap 

habit,  and  feed  at  or  in  the  traps  most  of  the  time;  I  have  even  had  them 
leave  my  hand  and  go  straight  to  the  next  trap  and  into  it,  by  the  time 
I  reached  it  in  making  my  rounds. 

Last  year,  after  my  absence,  and  having  taken  two  Myrtle  Warblers 
ol  1917, 1  was  mudi  disappointed  not  to  get  even  one  of  the  266  Chipping 
Sparrows  banded  in  1915  to  1917.  But  this  year  one  did  return  to  me, 
a  four  year  bird. 
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No.  38839.    Chipping  Sparrow  (SpizeQa  paaserina  passerina) 

1917.    Banded  March  26  at  Station  C,  taken  Mar. 

27at  D. 
1921.    Taken  March  24  at  AA  station. 
This  bird  now  five  years  old,  winters  farther  south  and  comes  up  through 
here  in  March  en  route  to  the  north. 

No.  45448.    Chipping  Sparrow  (Spizella  passerina  passerina) 

1920.  Banded  March  10  at  Station  D,  taken  March 

14  at  B,  Mar.  16  at  C,  Mar.  20  at  B,  Mar. 
24  at  B. 

1921.  Taken  February  28  at  C,  March  11  at  C,  Mar. 

23  at  D,  Mar.  28  at  D,  Mar.  30  at  D;  claw 
ofif  middle  toe  left  foot  and  claw  o£F  middle 
and  hind  toe  right  foot. 

No.  45484.    Chipping  Sparrow  {Spizella  paseerina  paeserina) 

1920.  Banded  March  13  at  Station  A,  taken  Mar. 

24  at  C. 

1921.  Taken  March  27  at  Station  C,  Mar.  28  at  C. 

No.  45822.    Chipping  Sparrow  (Spizella  passerina  passerina) 

1920.  Banded  March  14  at  B  station,  taken  Mar. 

17  at  A. 

1921.  Taken  February  26  at  A,  March  1  at  C,  Mar. 

2  at  B,  Mar.  3  at  D  and  AA,  Mar.  4  at  AA, 
Mar.  7  at  B,  right  foot,  diseased;  Mar.  8  at 
C,  Mar.  10  at  C  and  A,  Mar.  11  at  C,  Mar. 
12  at  B,  Mar.  14  at  AA. 

No.  45876.    Chipping  Sparrow  (Spizella  passenna  passerina) 

1920.  Banded  March  19  at  Station  C. 

1921.  Taken  March  19  at  Station  C. 

No.  45881.    Chipping  Sparrow  (Spizella  passerina  passerina) 

1920.  Banded  March  20  at  Station  C,  taken  March 

21  at  B,  Mar.  23  at  C,  Mar.  24  at  D  and  B. 

1921.  Taken  March  15  at  Station  C. 

No.  45887.    Chipping  Sparrow  (Spizella  paeserina  pa99erina) 

1920.  Banded  March  20  at  D,  taken  Mar.  22  at  D. 

1921.  Taken  March  1  at  D,  Mar.  3  at  C,  Mar.  4  at 

C,  Mar.  6  at  D  and  B,  Mar.  7  at  C  and  B, 
Mar.  10  at  B,  Mar.  12  at  C,  Mar.  13  at  D, 
Mar.  14  at  B. 

No.  45924.    Chipping  Sparrow  (Spizella  paeeerina  paaserina) 

1920.  Banded  March  23  at  AA,  taken  Mar.  24  at 

AA,  and  marked  ''one  claw  gone  from  riglit 
foot."    Squealer. 

1921.  Taken  March  3  at  B  and  D,  25  at  D.     The 
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fact  that  I  had  recorded  "all  claws  good"  at 
the  time  of  the  1921  capture  and  that  Mr.  L. 
R.  Talbot  who  is  acting  for  me  this  year  has 
again  caught  the  bird  and  finds  the  claws 
missing  as  in  1920,  shows  how  easily  one  may 
err  in  observation. 

Diseased  Feet  of  Chippino  Sparrows: 

About  the  same  number,  nearly  ten  per  cent.,  of  Chipping 
%>arrows  were  found  this  year  with  diseased  claws.  And  this 
again  iUustrates  the  need  of  the  observer  making  careful  note  of 
every  unusual  condition,  for  after  several  years  I  find  myself 
making  no  progress  in  the  real  story  of  these  diseased  claws;  it 
is  now  evident  that  by  making  careful  note  of  the  condition  of  each 
toe,  on  a  diseased  bird,  every  time  it  is  taken,  it  will  soon  be 
possible  to  know  something  of  how  rapidly  the  disease  changes 
or  spreads,  and  to  what  degree  the  claws  recover. 

Eye  Color  of  Towhee: 

This  season  for  the  first  time  I  have  observed  carefully  the  eye 
color  of  the  Towhees  handled,  and  find  all  shades  from  very  pale 
ydlow,  orange,  to  orange  red  and  deep  red.  I  had  supposed  these 
Towhees  to  be  of  the  subspecies  "alleni.'*  I  offer  no  explanation 
of  the  many  shades  of  eye  color  as  others  are  much  better  qualified 
to  explain  it. 

The  season  of  migration  was  very  early,  as  was  also  the  vegetation. 
The  Myrtle  Warblers  were  abundant  in  February  but  had  nearly 
all  gone,  northward  I  suppose,  by  March  first;  while  great  numbers 
of  Chipping  Sparrows  arrived  by  March  first,  a  week  or  more 
ahead  of  the  time  they  usually  appear. 

BIRD  BANDING  AT  CLEVELAND,  1921 

The  season  of  banding  at  the  farm  near  Cleveland  was  really 
divided  into  two  parts;  the  nesting  season  from  May  7  to  August  7; 
and  the  fall  migration  from  September  7  to  October  31. 

During  the  nesting  season,  the  birds  nesting  nearby  come  fre- 
quently into  the  traps,  and  bring  their  young  as  soon  as  they  are 
out  of  the  nest;  the  traps  are  very  closely  watched  at  this  time 
so  not  to  ke^  setting  birds  from  their  nests. 

Of  the  275  new  birds  banded  83  were  House  Wrens,  old  or  young, 
taken  in  the  nest  boxes. 
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Then  during  September  and  October  230  new  birds  were  banded 
from  traps,  mostly  Sparrows — Song,  White-throated  and  White- 
crowned,  and  Juncos.    The  following  "returns"  were  taken: 

No.  53034.    Catbird:  {DumOeOa  cartMnt^MiB) 

1919.  Banded  May  15  at  Station  B. 

1921.    Taken  May  19  at  A  with  53913,  June  9  at  A, 
16  at  AB. 

No.  53913.    Catbird  (DumeUUa  carolinensis) 

1920.  Banded  June  4  at  Station  A,  taken  August  1st 

at  C,  with  young  53931,  taken  August  2  at  B. 

1921.  Taken  May  15  at  B  with  52319. 

May  18  with  53034  at  A  (53034  a  1919  bird). 
Did  one  of  these  become  the  mate  of  53913? 

No.  29465.    Catbird  (DumeUUa  carolinenna) 

1920.  Banded  June  22  at  Station  B. 

1921.  Taken  May  15  at  A  with  52322  and  52323  Sept. 

24  at  B. 

No.  53925.    Thrasher  {ToxosUma  rufum) 

1920.  Banded  July  4  at  Station  B,  taken  July  5  at  A. 

1921.  Taken  May  15  at  Station  B. 

No.  38461.     Chimney  Swift:  iChaetiara  pelagiea) 

1916.    June  6   down  north  chinmey 

June  12     " 

June  9       "        "  "        with  21214. 

Sept.  8  down  south  chimney. 
21214  no  doubt  a  mate,  as  both  binls  were 
adults  and  the  north  chimney  contained  one 
nest  with  5  eggs  and  a  banded  bird  setting, 
no  doubt  one  of  this  pair.  (Proceedings 
Linnaean  Society,  N.  Y.,  1919,  page  53.) 

No.  45947.    Bluebird,  male  (Sialia  sicdis  sialis) 

1920.  Banded  June  7,  mate  of  45934  on  lawn. 

1921.  June  2,  Mate  in  Box  56,  female,  new,  received 

band  number  48791;  three  young  48792  to 
48794. 
No.  45941.     Bluebird,  female  (JSialia  sialis  sialis) 

1920.  Banded  June  6,  mate  of  45942  in  orchard. 

1921.  July  7  Mate  in  Box  13,  male,  new,  received 

band  number  21287,  two  young  21284   and 

21285. 
No.  45348.    Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  mdodia  mdodia) 

1919.    Banded  July  3  at  B,  marked  "young,"  July  11 

at  B. 
1921.    Taken  May  17  at  A-B. 


1917. 
1921. 
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No.  46044.    Song  Sparrow  {Mdaapiza  mdodia  melodia) 

192a    Banded  July  25  at  B,  taken  Aug.  6  at  A,  Oct. 

2at  £. 

1921.    Taken  May  14  at  A  with  48763  adult,  poedbly 

mate;  May  17  at  A,  June  4  at  A,  June  5  at 

A,  June  12  at  A,  June  16  at  A,  with  21226 

young,    and    21233    adult;    June    10    with 

21261  young,  and  June  10  at  A  with  21226 

young;  and  June  20  at  A  with  21229,  young. 

It  IB  probable  that  these  young  birds  are  the  brood  of  46044  and  is 

21233  the  other  parent?    Perhaps  we  may  know,  if  they  appear  together 

in  the  trap  next  year. 

No.  46731.    Song  ^mutow  (Mdospiza  melodia  melodia) 

1920.  Banded  Sept.  18  at  Station  B. 

1921.  Taken  June  4  at  B. 

No.  46047.    Song  Sparrow  (Mdospiza  mdodia  mdodia) 

1920.  Banded  July  25  Station  B,  Aug.  2  at  B. 

1921.  Taken  June  15  at  A  B. 

No.  45989.    Song  Sparrow  (Mdospiza  mdodia  mdodia) 

1920.  Banded  July  5  at  B,  taken  June  14  at  B. 

1921.  Taken  July  7,  band  tight  on  the  leg,  changed 

band  to  21282,  leg  not  injured. 

Na  46829.    Chipping  Sparrow  (Spizella  passerina  passerina) 

1920.  Banded  Oct.  14  at  D. 

1921.  Taken  July  31  at  A  B. 

Still  bearing  in  mind  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  to  suggest  to 
bird  banders  ways  in  which  this  method  may  be  useful  in  the 
study  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  birds,  the  following  incidents 
may  be  interesting. 

Rate  of  Gain  in  Weight  of  Young  Birds: 

Robin  {Planesticus  migratorius  migraiorius) 

In  a  nest  on  my  porch  two  young  birds  were  hatched  May  28, 
1921,  and  a  third  hatched  on  May  29.  This  young  bird,  being  a 
day  late,  was  smaller  than  the  first  two,  and  it  seemed  of  interest 
to  weigh  the  three  birds  and  note  rate  of  gain;  as  one  might  expect 
the  larger  ones  to  grab  all  the  food  and  the  little  one  to  waste 
away.  They  were  given  bands  and  the  weighing  began  on  May 
30  when  No.  55246  and  55247  were  two  days  hatched,  and  No. 
55248  only  one  day  hatched. 
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Weight  in  Grams 

Daily  Incnue  in 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Wdi^t 

55246 

55247 

55248 

55246 

55247  65248 

May  30 

. . . .  261 

271 

129 

"  31 

. . . .  373 

388 

147 

112 

117     18 

June  1 

. . . .  520 

520 

246 

147 

132     09 

"  2 

. . . .  676 

644 

393 

156 

124    147 

"  3 

. . . .  726 

698 

465 

50 

64     72 

"  4 

. . . .  793 

730 

579 

67 

32    114 

"  6 

....  835 

761 

711 

42 

31    132 

"  6 

....  848 

783 

778 

13 

22     67 

"  7 

....  827 

793 

805 

—20 

10     27 

The  buxis  were  not  weighed  after  June  7  because  they  were 
then  ready  to  hop  off  the  nest,  having  developed  the  sense  of  fear; 
though,  being  no  longer  disturbed,  they  remained  in  the  nest 
until  June  10  when  the  three  came  off  the  nest  the  same  day. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  larger  birds  gained  rapidly  during 
the  first  five  days,  then  when  the  feathers  began  rapid  growth 
the  daily  gain  of  weight  was  much  less.  The  smaller  bird  made 
increasing  gains  in  weight  until,  two  days  later  than  the  larger 
birds,  it  began  making  feathers  rapidly,  but  by  that  time  it  had 
about  caught  up  in  weight.  \Mien  they  all  came  off  nest  <m  June 
10  no  great  difference  in  feathering  could  be  noticed  at  the  distance 
of  about  20  feet. 

Malnourished  Children  and  House  Wrens: 

One  of  the  ^Titer's  hobbies  happens  to  be  a  charity,  establishing 
nutrition  clinics  for  the  correction  of  malnourishment  in  children. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  here  except  to  si^  that 
among  all  children,  all  over  the  country,  practically  one-thiid 
are  found  to  be  malnourished;  and  these  grow  up  to  be  the  weak, 
ineflicient  adults,  as  found  in  the  army  tests  during  the  war;  and 
as  are  found  in  various  industries.  This  is  not  due  to  poverty  nor 
to  lack  of  food,  but  nearly  always  to  other  causes,  physical  de- 
fects, poisoning  tonsils,  bad  health  habits,  home  oonditionSy  or 
many  other  reasons. 

I  explain  this  because  I  weighed  and  photographed  each  day 
the  fine  healthy  brood  of  House  Wrens  in  Box  50.  Tlien  in  Box 
53  a  pair  of  Wrens  (21264  and  21234)  lost  by  accident  all  their 
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broody  except  one  young  bird,  and  here  I  thought  I  could  see  how 
fast  a  youngster  can  grow  with  the  entire  attention  of  his  two 
parents.  Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  that  day  by  day  this  bird 
was  one  third  behind  the  average  weight  of  the  brood  in  Box  59 
for  the  corresponding  day;  he  was  in  fact  mabiourished,  and  just 
as  we  find  among  children,  it  was  not  lack  of  food;  in  this  case 
it  was  lice  and  after  a  dose  of  poultry'  lice  killer  on  the  12th  day, 
he  made  some  gain.    Compare  the  weights  in  grains  as  follows: 

Day  from  Hatching 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

Explanation  of  Plates 

From  Photographs  furnished  by  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin. 

Plate  YIU,  Fig.  1.  Hoij>ino  a  Bird  fob  Examination.  Pass  the 
first  two  fingers  over  the  bird's  neck,  holding  the  fingers  closely  enough 
8o  the  neck  is  i^ainly  felt  between  the  fingers;  the  bird  will  rest 
quieitly  upon  finding  itself  thus  firmly  held  so  that  it  can  not  push  for- 
ward nor  backward;  and  it  will  be  more  content  if  it  is  allowed  to  close 
the  feet  upon  the  little  finger.  It  becomes  very  natural  to  slip  the  fin- 
gers over  the  neck  of  the  bird,  as  one  removes  it  from  the  gathering  box. 

Plate  VIII,  Fig.  2.  Hoij>ing  a  Bird  for  Banding.  Draw  the  bird 
through  the  hand  with  the  head  in  position  to  close  the  little  finger  on  the 
neck  to  hold  firmly;  the  thumb  and  forefinger  are  thus  in  correct  position 
to  hold  the  leg  firmly  while  placing  the  band. 

Do  not  grasp  a  wild  bird  aly>ut  the  body,  as  one  may  injure  the  bird 
in  trying  to  prevent  escape,  when  the  bird  makes  an  unexpected  sudden 
struggle. 

>  StOMMd  gain  In  WQight  when  making  feathers  rapidly. 

>Too  ttveiy  to  handle. 

•  Making  Mme  feathefs  and  no  gain,  even  a  loss  in  weight. 

« Flew  or  rattier  flopped  out  of  nest,  a  skinny,  miserable  specimen. 


Healthy  Bird 

Weight 

Gain 

30 

•  • 

41 

11 

67 

26 

89 

22 

108 

19 

120 

12 

159 

39 

161' 

2 

161 

0 

s 

•  • 

■   • 

flew 

•  • 

flew 

Malnourished  Bird 

STeight 

•  • 

Gain 

•  • 

55 

•  • 

•  • 

77 

22 

72 

5  Goss) 

83 

11 

100 

17 

103 

3 

114 

11 

125 

9 

120» 

5  Goes) 

124 

4 

flew* 
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Plate  IX,  Fig.  1.  House  Trap.  For  description  see  'Instructioiu  for 
Bird  Banding'  by  Frederick  C.  Lincoln,  U.  S.  Department  of  A^eulture 
Circular  170,  page  10.  Notice  the  vestibule  in  the  near  right  comer  of 
the  trap;  the  single  outer  door  standing  ajar;  then  the  double  inner  doors 
standing  ajar;  birds  wiU  follow  the  food  trail  through  into  the  trap;  a  ainall 
proportion  of  them  will  learn  the  way  out. 

An  excellent  trap,  taking  not  only  small  birds,  but  also  the  birds  too 
large  for  the  government  sparrow  trap. 

Plate  IX,  Figure  2.  Xet  or  Drop  Trap.  This  is  a  net  of  string; 
but  wire  netting  can  be  used  on  the  same  frame;  light  wood  frame  4"  high; 
inch  knobs  on  comers  to  prevent  dropping  tight  to  the  ground  in  esse  a 
bird  is  caught  by  the  frame.  Xotice  door  frame,  and  drop  door,  to  drive 
the  birds  into  the  gathering  box,  which  is  also  here  shown.  The  net  is 
dropped  when  the  birds  gather  under  it,  by  pulling  the  string,  so  aa  to 
jerk  away  the  stick  which  props  it  up. 

Williamson  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


SOME  BIRD  NOTES  FROM  INDIAN  BAY,  MAN. 

BY  WILLIAM  ROWAN. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  birds  observed  and  collected  at  Indian 
Bay,  Shoal  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Man.,  by  my  wife  and  my- 
self, with  the  Biological  Station  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  as 
headquarters,  during  the  period  from  June  15  to  August  4,  1920L 
Indian  Bay  is  in  Manitoba,  the  Ontario  boundary  line  runniqf 
north  and  south  a  little  way  out  in  the  bay  and  indicated  cm  some 
of  the  islands.  With  the  exception  of  some  specimens  secured  at 
High  Lake,  (in  Ontario),  all  were  collected  in  Manitoba.  T3ie 
trip  to  this  lake,  as  also  the  one  to  Falcon  Lake,  was  undertaken 
primarily  to  study  the  a\'ifauna  of  the  huge  sheet  'of  *"^ffflrffy 
lying  between  these  sheets  of  water  and  the  Biological  Statkm. 
The  Snake  and  the  Falcon  Rivers  were  the  respective  water  mmaea 
followed  on  these  two  outings 

The  Biological  Station,  founded  this  year  (1920),  b  admmbljr 
situated  for  all  kinds  of  field  work.  There  are  a  number  of  ^^■■t****i' 
types  of  habitat  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  three  of  iriiieh 
are  outstanding: — 1.  The  Bay  itself;  2.  The  forest  encudfa^ 
the  Bay;  3.  The  muskeg  beyond  the  forest  and  stretching  tatty 
miles  or  more  to  the  north  and  west.  Omithologically  the  ionst 
was  the  most  fruitful. 


The  Ad,  Vou  XXXIX. 
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Though  this  lake  appeared  to  be  suited  in  every  way  to  the 
habits  of  these  birds,  the  majority  did  their  fishing  in  Indian  Bay.  As 
soon  as  the  young  were  strong  on  the  wing  (the  end  of  July)  they  were 
escorted  to  the  Bay,  where  the  whole  colony  roosted  ovemii^ts  on  a 
small  rocky  island.  Snake  Lake  was  crowded  with  wild  rice  which  may 
have  proved  an  obstacle  to  fishing  in  its  waters. 

5.  Phalacrocorax  a.  auritiu.  Doubls-cbbsted  Cormoiunt. — ^The 
first  of  these  birds  were  seen  about  the  middle  of  July,  after  which 
they  became  more  frequent  and  sometimes  passed  over  in  parties  ol  ten 
or  twelve. 

6.  Anas  pla^hynchos.*  Mallabd. — ^Found  breeding  in  the  reedy 
comers  of  the  Bay  and  lakes,  and  in  the  small  swamps.  Some  may  have 
bred  in  the  muskeg,  but  we  got  no  evidence.  Mallards,  and  indeed  all 
other  ducks,  were  scarce  in  the  neighborhood,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
persistent  shooting  by  the  Indians  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Quarquedula  discors.  Blub-winged  Teal. — Several  times  noted 
on  the  Falcon  River  and  on  Falcon  Bay. 

8.  Dafila  acuta.  Pintail. — A  single  bird  was  seen  flying  over  the 
maskeg  late  in  July. 

9.  BCarila  sp.  Scaup  Duck  (Lesser?). — Noted  on  Falcon  Bay  only, 
but  a  number  of  times  and  the  species  may  have  bred  here. 

10.  Oidemia  jMrspidllata.  Surf  S(x>ter. — Seen  twice  on  Falcon 
Bay.  The  bird  behaved  as  though  she  had  young  in  the  reeds,  tlwnjn 
returning  when  put  up.    For  this  reason  she  was  not  collected. 

11.  Branta  c.  canadensis.  Canada  Goose. — Two  of  theee  birds 
were  put  up  from  a  small  marsh  on  the  morning  of  July  6. 

12.  BotauruB  lentiginosiu.*  BrrrEHN. — Breeding  in  all  the  manihmi 
and  possibly  in  the  muskeg,  though  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  season  that 
they  were  noted  here,  when  the  families  had  dispersed  and  the  young 
were  flying  well  and  feeding  themselves. 

13.  Ardea  h.  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. — Only  three  pairs  of 
these  beautiful  birds  were  located,  one  on  Indian  Bay,  one  on  Snowdioe 
Bay  and  the  last  at  High  Lake. 

14.  Balliu  virginianiu.*  Virginia  Rail. — Bred  commcMily  in  the 
marshes. 

15.  Porsana  Carolina.*  Sora. — Abundant  as  a  breeder  in  the 
marshes  and  in  the  reedy  portions  of  the  lakes. 

16.  Cotumicops  noveboracansis.  Yellow  Rail. — ^A  sin^  Ydlow 
Rail  was  put  out  of  the  reeds  in  the  mouth  of  the  Falcon  River  in  Falcon 
Lake.    The  white  wing  patches  made  identification  certain. 

17.  Fulica  americana.  Coot. — Found  only  in  the  larigest  marsh 
where  several  pairs  bred. 

18.  Ghdlinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe.— Not  obeerved  till  the 
end  of  July  when  wader  movements  had  begun.  Several  individuals 
were  then  noted  here  and  there. 


j 
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19.  Piiobift  minutilla.    Least  Sandpiper. — 

20.  SreuDAtM  pusilluB.  Semi-palmated  Sandpipbb. — ^A  mixed  flock 
of  these  two  sandpipers  was  noted  on  Snake  Lake  on  July  30.  Judging 
from  the  large  percentage  of  pale  rumps,  the  latter  species  well  outnum- 
bered the  former. 

21.  Tilmoia  haamattica.  Hudsonian  Godwit. — A  single  bird  of 
this  species  was  seen  on  Snake  Lake  on  July  30.  It  was  still  in  its  red 
phimage,  although  its  precipitate  fli^t  as  it  twice  passed  the  canoe  and 
its  white  and  black  tail  would  have  put  identification  beyond  doubt. 

22.  ToUnus  flftTipeB.*  Yellow-leob. — ^Two  of  these  birds  were 
seen  on  July  22  flying  up  the  railway  track.  Subsequently  they  were 
noted  daily,  as  many  as  a  dozen  being  seen  together. 

23.  Trhiga  8.  lolitaiia.  Solitart  Sandpiper.  —  A  single  speci- 
men was  put  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Snake  River  on  June  27  a  few  miles 
down  from  Hi^  Lake. 

24.  Aetitis  maeularU.*  Spotted  Sandpiper. — On  July  3  two 
adults  were  put  up  in  the  gravel  pit.  The  one  collected  turned  out  to 
be  a  female  almost  ready  to  lay.  These  birds  had  evidently  met  with 
misfortune  elsewhere  earlier  in  the  season  and  were  hunting  for  new 
quarters.  A  sing^  young  one  with  down  still  adhering  was  collected 
while  flying  over  the  canoe  on  Falcon  Lake  at  the  end  of  July.  Another 
was  seen,  also  towards  the  end  of  July  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Indian 
Bay.    These  were  the  only  birds  of  their  kind  noted. 

25.  Qvjeehus  fodfenui  Killdeer. — Only  one  nesting  pair  was 
located  near  the  metre  house.  Towards  the  end  of  July  the  sj^ecies  be- 
came more  or  less  plentiful 

26.  CharadiiiB  meloda.  Pipino  Plover. — A  single  bird  seen  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  on  July  24. 

27.  Booaia  mnbeHuB  togata.*  Canada  Ruffed  Grouse.— Of  gen- 
eral distributicm  and  breeding  freely.  Most  of  the  broods  noted  were 
numoically  smalL 

28.  Oatharti  aura  lepUntrionalii.*  Turkey  Buzzard.— It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  abundance  of  these  birds  on  account  of  their  exten- 
sive po^egrinatioDs  in  search  of  food.  They  were  constantly  seen  on  Indian, 
&iowshoe  and  Falcon  Bays.    Also  at  Higji  Lake. 

29.  dreoM  hndiaiiiaa.  Marsh  Hawk.— A  fairly  plentiful  breeder 
in  the  whole  district. 

30.  AccipitT  TdoK.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. — Seen  only  twice  on 
the  way  to  Hi^  Lake. 

31.  Botao  platyptcms.  Broad-winged  Hawk. — This  species  ap- 
pears to  be  a  breeder  here.  It  was  noted  in  June  and  July  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  muskeg,  where  the  rocky  "islands"  were  i^entiful  and  thickly 
clothed  with  huge  trees.  Another  hawk,  which  may  have  been  the 
Bed-flhoaldeied  or  the  Swainaon's,  frequented  the  same  ground. 

32  Eagle.— Two  yoimg  ea^,  whether  Bald  or  Golden  could  not  1)6 
ascertained  as  they  bept  out  of  ran^e,  were  seen  on  High  Lake. 
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33.  Falco  8.  siMureriuB.  Sparrow  Hawk. — ^Breeding  here  and 
there,  though  not  abundantly. 

34.  Pandion  haliaetus  caroHnenntii.  OsPRBr.^Several  pairs  bred 
in  the  district. 

35.  Bubo  Tirginianiu.  Great  Horned  Owl. — Owls  were  appar- 
ently rare  here.  This  species  and  the  next  were  the  only  ones  seen  or 
heard,  one  pair — almost  certainly  breeding — of  each.  The  loud  sonorous 
hoot  of  this  owl  was  heard  almost  nightly  throughout  the  stay,  alwajrs 
around  the  same  spot.  This  was  on  the  densely  f orrested  edge  of  the 
muskeg  and  though  two  hunts  were  made  for  him,  nothing  more  than  a 
newly  moulted  feather  was  found. 

36.  Sumia  ulula  caparoeh.  Hawk  Owl— One  of  these  birds* was 
seen  six  or  seven  times  during  the  stay,  at  the  bathing  beach,  always 
when  we  were  in  the  water  and  the  gun  on  land.  Twice  it  came  over 
our  heads  at  a  low  level,  which,  if  tantalizing,  at  all  events  made  identifi- 
cation certain. 

37.  CooQsrgUfl  erythrophthalfnug.*  Black-billed  Cuckoo. — ^Asingfe 
pair  of  these  birds  was  found  breeding,  thou^  the  specimen  collected, 
an  adult  female,  towards  the  end  of  July,  was  secured  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  breeding  spot  and  may  have  come  from  elsewhere.  The  only  other 
of  this  species  seen,  was  noted  by  Mr.  Dunn  in  the  grave  ysid  a  few  dajrs 
later 

38.  Ceiyle  a.  alcyon.*  Beuted  Kingfisher. — Bred  in  large  numbers. 
In  the  big  gravel  pit  alone  over  a  dozen  nesting  holes  of  the  3rear  were 
found.  This  pit  was  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  lake.  The 
Lake's  edge,  on  account  of  its  rocky  nature,  offered  but  few  suitable 
sights  and  most  of  the  nests  were  inland,  some  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
open  water. 

39.  Dryobates  ▼.  villosiu.*  Hairt  Woodpecker. — ^Nesting  fairly 
plentifully,  though  in  nothing  like  the  numbers  of  the  Downy  and  the 
Sapsucker.  D,  v.  leucomdaa^  if  it  occurs  here,  was  not  collected  or  de» 
tec  ted. 

40.  Dryobates  pubescens  medianus.*  Downt  Woodpbckkr. — 
Probably  the  most  abundant  of  the  Woodpeckers,  although  the  Sapsudcer 
rivalled  it  closely.  The  Downy  was  however  of  wider  distribution,  nest- 
ing  ever3rwhere  where  suitable  trees  were  to  be  found. 

41.  Picoides  arcticua.*  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpbckbr. — Not 
noted  on  Indian  Bay,  but  found  breeding  on  High  Lake.  It  was  noted 
on  Falcon  Lake  by  Prof.  De  Lury  and  his  brother  early  in  August,  al- 
though we  failed  to  find  it  there  a  little  earlier. 

42.  Sphyrapiciu  ▼.  variua.*  Yellow-bellied  Sapsuckbb. — ^Breed- 
ing abundantly  though  mainly  confined  to  the  rocky  areas.  It  was 
never  found  on  the  edge  of  the  muskeg  like  the  Downy. 

43.  PhloeotomuapileatUBabieticola.*  Northern  Pilbatid  Wood- 
pecker.— Breeding  at  the  Bay  and  at  High  Lake,  thou^  scarce  and  ap> 
parently  confined  to  the  big  tree  areas. 
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44.  CWkpftH  flHBMbHi  InftHB.*  I^CHEiHBBK  Ji^ucKEK.  Hivednig 
fairhr  nmiiMafl^  ■flmiu^iiwit  ifae  distarict  and  ^bbbebI  in  diBlrflmiiaiL 

^  ChflnMBv  tK.  idm^BteBiB.*  JSiqhthawk. — -Ad  iditmdBiit  breoder 
tjiniu^mit  cm  jniciL^'  i^gnmiid.  HtniiBginif^  flookE  wbpb  fonnBd  'towBroB 
lis  'Bod  4if  •Ml^,  "fls  bifcte  bnoammg  moss  and  more  dinniflL 

46.  ChSflfeHBik  prihi^talU*     rUiiMMjrr  BwiFl'. — -TiUB  SpOUHBD    Bssted   m 

llie  fdumnB^  of  one  of  'tis  bniidiiipE  snd  on  tiie  nuHniy  wster  tBiik«    ^tdPvr 


4S.  ^^BHBHI  t^psHBiiB.*  £iMEuuBD. — ^A  eommoii  biBodar  im  "tiie 
f£  "fls  S^S^t  Ube  and  xrvsre  and  partieulariv  iki  tiie  miHlBBg;. 

4§.  fl^psisii  jIhAb.*  Puuuie. — The  most  abundant  of  'tie  Ply- 
rrtrhPTB  xnand  ^b  <itBLinii  pbatv  nBBtins  sites  ipsre  yiiwuiiTul  if  not  suit^ 
a^afe.  Ods  3SBSt  IcBpt  nndcr  ubsoi  viitum  fdl  four  tanss  during  tbe  seaaon. 
Tbe  :flffli  flttanqit  iibb  in  jvognas  when  we  left.  Maziy  fdmae  unfortunate 
flp"^  but  aiD  yenHtad  Id  the  bitter  end  in  trying  to  afibiBve  the  inipoasibie 
23B&Br  'flam  -oae  m  ibw  site.  Many  of  tbe  suooessful  ones  rBBred  two 
broods  Iram  *&£  same  nast.  Siven  in  leuiote  spots  Ibis  bird  was  plentiful, 
'fsiUnn  tiBL'tnndEB  pmddmg  tbe  m^ionty  of  nesting  sttes. 

9Q.  XnlMlkKflii  tanHliiL*  Qlits-siosd  Fltcaxghsl — Found  only 
cm  lb  adge  of  one  of  'te  ■■»fcyl»w>  ^diere  tiie  regular  presenee  of  tiie  birds 
iad  one  to  bnliBwii,  ibal  tbey  bad  a  nest,  but  this  was  never  found. 

SI.  J^idadfaHHa  rimiw  Wood  I^nnsE. — But  few  of  these  birds  were 
ifieated,  all  in  *&£  daeinr  woods. 

22.  SnqpiftHHK  flMdMnfedB.*  Tkllow-bellibd  TiiTosacBEaBL. — A 
ain^b  a|— liiawii  was  observed  and  subaequently  collected  on  one  of  the 
islands  mStmBa^. 

S8.  Wn^UBmum  — ijwIwum  *  Least  FiiTCATCHsn. — Coomioner  than 
ei&Br  of  ik^  ifane  faregmng  species,  but  by  no  means  abundant. 

54.  CJpHHBittft  c  flditefea.*  Blxh:  Jay. — Brooding  here  and  there. 
IKot  jilniitJTuL 

55.  9mimmmm  c  ninartwig.  Canada  Jay. — ^Three  of  these  birds 
wore  asen  -vriiiie  portaging  from  Bnake  Lake  to  the  Falcon  Biver  on  July 
29.  !Eiie  yortase  nemessitated  two  trqis  and  both  guns  were  unfortunately 
left  for  "fte  aouiud  load. 

56.  Qsm  li.  IritlPlUT'llfiiiTl^^  *  Qbow. — Abundant  everywhere. 
fimaB  AmIeb  were  fonning  in  the  middle  of  Jul^',  but  many  young  were 
still  being  led  uL  lb  dose  of  that  montii. 

57.  ^— ■J*«fi"  T  i^  Sifcar.*  CowBiiU). — ^Abundant.  Flocking  began 
fiadbr  in  Irak^  when  Ihe  old  birds  left  the  district.  Only  two  young  were 
obaerved,  one  on  the  wing,  accompanied  by  Chipping  BparrowB,  the  other 
still  in  lb  nest  of  a  Whtte-timxcted  Sparrow.  The  latter  disappeared 
betae  be  was  fully  fled^Bd.  The  mortaltty  amongst  ground-nesterF  was 
snaoBOUB.  l^ot  a  single  ground  nest  found,  and  kept  imder  observation, 
(with  tbe  fttiffinjiliim  of  Grouse)  produced  young  far  enou^  advanced  to 
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fly.  Either  the  eggs  or  the  chicks  were  in  every  case  destroyed  by  squir- 
rels or  chipmunks  which  were  very  abundant.  (It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  the  Flying  Squirrel  was  never  observed  here.) 

58.  AgelaiuB  phoeniceus.*  RBi>-wiNOEa>  Blackbird. — ^lliis  and 
the  Crackle  were  the  most  plentiful  of  the  Blackbirds,  the  present  species 
being  of  more  general  distribution.  They  were  found  nesting  in  all  the 
marshes  and  throughout  the  muskeg  where  bushes  or  reeds  occurred. 
Young  began  to  fly  from  the  last  week  of  June. 

59.  Icterus  galbula.*  Baltimorb  Oriolb. — ^Fairly  plentiful.  Sev- 
eral pairs  bred  round  the  buildings  and  a  few  were  noted  here  and  there 
in  the  bush. 

60.  QuiAcaluB  quiscula  aeneus.*  Bronx  Ea>  Gracklb. — ^A  large 
colony  of  these  birds  bred  on  the  edge  of  a  small  marsh  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  station.    A  sohtary  pair  was  also  noted  on  High  Lake. 

61.  Hesperiphona  vespertina  (subsp  ?).*  Eveninq  Grosbeak. — 
As  already  recorded  in  The  Auk/  the  e  birds  no  doubt  bred  here,  thoogji 
in  very  limited  numbers.  On  July  24  an  old  bird  with  a  single  young 
one  still  being  fed  was  noted  on  one  of  the  islands  but  not  secured.  On 
the  26th,  however,  a  family  was  found  on  the  main  land  and  a  young  bird 
collected  and  later  another  and  an  adult  female. 

62.  Carpodaciu  p.  purpureua.*  Purple  Finch. — Of  general  distri- 
bution though  not  very  plentiful. 

63.  Astragalinus  t.  tristis.*  Goldfinch. — Plentiful  inunediately 
around  the  station  and  also  further  afield. 

64.  Spinus  pinus.*  Pine  Siskin. — Frequently  seen,  mostly  in  the 
company  of  Goldfinches,  round  the  buildings.  Also  noted  at  Falcon 
Lake. 

65.  Pooecetes  g.  gramineus.*  Vesper  Sparrow. — Only  a  single 
pair  was  found  nesting  in  the  gravel  pit. 

66.  Passerculus  sandwichensis  (subsp?).  Savannah  Sparrow. — 
Not  abundant  but  of  fairly  general  distribution.  No  specimens  were 
collected  and  the  subspecies  not  determined. 

67.  Zonotrichia  albicoUis.*  White-throated  Sparrow. — ^With  the 
doubtful  exception  of  the  Song,  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  sparrows. 
Found  nesting  everywhere  in  the  wooded  areas. 

68.  Spisella  p.  passerina.*  Chippino  Sparrow. — ^Thinly  but  geiH 
erally  distributed.    Two  broods  appeared  to  be  the  rule  with  this  BpecaBs, 

69.  Spisella  pallida.  Clat-coloured  Sparrow. — ^Two  or  three  pairs 
only  were  found,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station. 

70.  Junco  h.  hyemalis.*  Slate-colottred  Junco — Several  pairs 
were  located,  though  they  were  by  no  means  plentifuL 

71.  Meloepisa  xnelocUa  Juddi.*  Song  Sparrow — ^Very  abundant 
and  breeding  everywhere. 

72.  Meloepisa  georgiana.*  Swamp  Sparrow. — Plentiful  in  the 
muskeg  and  in  the  swamps. 
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73.  PasMT  domeetieuB.  House  Sparrow. — A  few  pairs  nested 
rouiid  the  railway  buildings.  Also  noted  at  the  Indian  school  on  Snow- 
shoe  Bay. 

74.  Z>Tn«lo<Hfc  xneUnocephala.*  Rosb-breasted  Grosbeak. — A 
few  pairs  bred  here  and  there.    Young  as  well  as  adults  were  secured. 

75  Pirangm  erythromelas.*  Scarlet  Tanager. — Not«d  only  on 
Falcon  Bay  where  a  family  of  three  or  four  was  being  escorted  by  its 
parents. 

76.  Petrochttlidoa  lunifrons.  Cuff  Swallow. — ^A  single  bird  of 
this  species  was  observed  sitting  on  the  telephone  wires  late  in  July. 

77.  EOrundo  arythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow. — ^The  bi-weekly  train 
came  in  one  evening  in  July  with  a  freight  car  picked  up  from  a  siding 
and  destined  for  Winnipeg  the  next  day.  .This  car  held  the  nest  of  a  pair 
<^  Bam  Swallows.  The  parent  birds  arrived  with  the  train  and  left  with 
it  again  the  next  morning.  These  were  the  only  birds  of  their  kind  ob- 
served. 

78.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. — Abundant  round  the 
station  and  on  the  muskeg  wherever  trees  occurred. 

79.  Stelgidopteryz  serripenniB.*  Rough-winged  Swallow. — A 
small  cokmy  of  these  birds  nested  in  the  east  bank  of  the  large  gravel  pit. 
There  were  about  twenty  nests.  No  Bank  Swallows  were  apparently 
included.  They  were  early  in  their  departure  and  had  left  the  place 
entirely  by  the  end  of  July. 

80.  Bomtaydlla  cedroniin.*  Cedar  Waxwing — Generally  dis- 
taibuted  in  some  ntunbers  throughout  the  district. 

81.  Vireocylva  olivacea.*  Red-eted  Vireo. — Extreme  y  abimdant 
and  found  nesting  everywhere. 

82.  ^reovylva  g.  gUva  Warbling  Vireo. — Foimd  here  and  there 
but  not  plentiful.    Only  a  single  nest  was  found. 

83.  Mniotilta  varia.*  Black-and-white  Warbler. — One  of  the 
most  abundant  of  the  warblers  and  general  in  its  distribution. 

84  DoidToica  a.  iMStiva.*  Yellow  Warbler. — Fairly  abundant, 
but  i^yparently  confined  as  a  nester  to  the  drier  parts. 

85.  DoidToica  c.  caerulescanB.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. — 
Only  a  sin^^  specimen  of  this  beautiful  bird,  a  male,  was  seen  in  some 
thidc  brush  near  the  station  in  the  middle  of  June.  It  was  so  close  that 
shooting  was  out  of  the  question  while  the  growth  was  too  thick  for  the 
bird  to  remain  in  view  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  distance.  This  an- 
noying contingency  frequently  arose  with  the  warblers. 

86.  Dtudroica  magnolia.*  Magnolia  Warbler. — A  scarce  breeder. 
Only  two  birds,  both  males,  were  seen  or  heard.  One  always  sang  from 
the  same  spot  and  no  doubt  had  his  mate  and  nest  there. 

87.  Dendroiea  pensylvanica.*  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. — ^Abun- 
dant and  found  breeding  everywhere. 

88.  Dendroiea  castanea.*    Bat-breasted  Warbler. — A  single  pair 
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bred  near  the  station.    A  family  was  also  noted  on  Falcon  Lake  at  the 
end  of  July. 

89.  Dendroica  fusca.*  Blackbxtrnian  Warbler. — ^Except  for  the 
song  of  a  single  male  heard  for  weeks  at  the  same  spot,  where  he  presum* 
ably  owned  a  nest,  the  note  was  never  heard,  nor  were  other  specimms 
seen. 

90.  Dendroica  vigoni.*  Pine  Warbler. — Only  three  or  four  birds 
of  this  species  were  noted  throughout  the  stay. 

91.  Dendroica  p.  palmaruxn.*  Palm  Warbler. — Only  seen  on  one 
of  the  islands,  where  it  bred  and  a  young  bird  was  collected. 

92.  SeiuruB  aurocapUluB.  Oven-bird. — ^Thinly  distributed  over 
most  of  the  area. 

93.  Seiunu  n.  noveboracensis.  Water-Thrush. — ^A  pair  bred  and 
reared  their  young  successfuUy  on  one  of  the  islands.  Not  noted  elae- 
where. 

94.  Oporomis  Philadelphia.*  Mourning  Warbler. — ^A  singjle  speci- 
men of  this  species  was  noted  near  the  station  in  the  middle  of  June  and 
a  family  party  was  seen  near  the  same  place  towards  the  dose  of  July. 

95.  Oeothlypifl  -t.  trichas.*  Maryland  Yellow-thboat. — Fairlv 
abundant  on  the  edge  of  marshes  and  in  the  muskeg  where  bushes  oc- 
curred. 

96.  Setophaga  rutidlla.*  Redstart. — Extremely  abundant  and  of 
general  distribution. 

97.  Dumetalla  carolinensis.*  Catbird. — A  few  pairs  bred  round 
Falcon  and  Indian  Bays. 

96.  Troglodytes  a.  aedon.*  House  Wren. — ^Thinly  but  fairly  gen- 
erally distributed. 

99.  Cistothonis  stellaris.*  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. — ^Plentiful 
on  the  floating  muskeg. 

100.  Telmatodytes  p.  palustris.*  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. — 
Abundant  in  some  of  the  marshes. 

101.  Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. — Only  noted 
once,  on  the  edge  of  Indian  Bay. 

102.  Penthestes  a.  atricapUlus.*  Chickadee. — ^A  fairly  abundant 
breeder  of  general  distribution. 

103.  Hylocichia  f.  fuscoscens.*  Veert. — The  most  abundant  of 
the  Thrushes  and  of  general  distribution 

104.  H.  ustulata  swainsonL*  Olive-backed  Thrush. — ^Not  nearly 
as  plentiful  as  the  Veery,  but  found  throughout  the  district,  particularly 
on  the  islands. 

105.  H.  guttata  pallasi.*  Hermit  Thrush. — ^The  scarcest  of  the 
Thrushes  and  only  noted  on  a  small  area  near  the  station,  where  they 
were  deemed  to  breed  from  the  constant  singing  of  the  males. 

106.  Planesticus  m.  migratorius.  Robin. — Thinly  but  generally 
distributed  throughout. 

Univ.  of  Alberta,  Edviontofi,  Alia,,  Canada. 
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So  Cb-  as  I  kaow,  mo  ccaipfcte  i^amn^  of  bird  fife  is  tiiis  scctkn 
Ins  ever  been  maiAt.  Cciiki  I  Iwve  f oond  jost  SQdk  a  lepcrt  wfaen 
I  bcpm  B^  ofaficrnitiaBBy  I  wovid  have  bcoi  spued  yens  of 
uneataBtT'  aad  tlie  dBaNEnpancnt  wiiicit  cooks  from  ]io4 
anjr  mr— ^  of  ilmtii^g^  iq>  cue's  knomec^e.  I  Itsve  peepned 
article  psrldly'  as  a  siBiiiiarj  for  mj  own  guide  in  tlie  fatme  and 
pandly'  as  a  sqnestion  to  odicfs  wbo  may  take  up  this  ^scioatiD^ 


Bopirii^g  GiecB  is  bcated  on  the  Big  BaiTcn  River,  110  maes 
soatk  of  Luwftiifcy  Kentod^,  aad  75  miks  north  of  Xaahvifie, 
ToBL  like  toini  is  baflt  OB  aad  arovDid  two  knobfi  which  are  three 
mSes  cast  of  the  castcxBmost  range  of  the  knohsw  Mazqr  of  these 
hSs  are  st3l  wooded,  and  are  bordeied  bj  fieUs  covqed  with 
dndbbgr  eedna^  hackbernes,  dkns»  and  peraimmoiis,  with  wiU 
tan^  of  giffwiaiar%  and  houc^audJe.  The  boctoms,  for  the 
most  part,  are  m  odtivmtioD,  except  a  narrow  str^  akng  the 
banks  of  the  water  eoonesw  There  are  a  few  smaD  ponds  in  this 
section,  bat  since  they  are  snrroanded  nsnalhr  hj  EmesUme  banks, 
there  is  fitde  or  ao  growth  plants.  The  river,  with  its  dwcr  Eme- 
stone  cfiSv  affords  fittle  attracdoo  for  water  birds.  Within  a  mile 
id  the  town  is  Cova^gton's  Woods,  the  greatest  place  I  have  ev«r 
seen  lor  aaibkis  m  the  migrating  season.  Pea  Ridge,  the  last 
ridgeof  the  knobs,  is  the  place  where  I  have  f oond  the  members  of 
the  goatsackcr  funBjr,  the  Filcated  Wooc^xcker,  and  other  re- 
tiring birds.  Xdiaial  Unfits,  one  of  the  isolated  knobs  and  the 
site  of  the  Western  Kentnckr  State  Normal  School,  was  mml 
the  bag-wom  phgne  of  1918,  covered  with  hoary  old  cedars,  the 
favorite  noimg  place  of  the  Bronzed  Gradde,  the  Cardinal,  and 
^he  RoboL  Oae  daj  in  1912,  I  found  75  nests  of  the  Bronaed 
Giadde  on  this  knob  alone. 

Mr  observations  have  been  made  op  largely  by  means  of  field 
trqis,  taken  weekly  or  oftener,  my  average  for  a  year  being  €0 
to  75  tr^n.    In  the  migrating  season  I  have  often  gone  on  xnps 
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four  or  five  times  in  a  single  week.  Whenever  I  have  seen  anything 
unusual  or  about  which  I  have  been  in  doubt,  I  have  consulted 
Professor  J.  H.  Clagett,  formerly  observer  for  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey, and  Mr.  Carl  D.  Herdman,  a  prominent  local  dtisen  who  has 
a  very  comprehensive  ornithological  library.  I  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  bulletins  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  L.  McAtee,  now 
of  the  Biological  Survey,  on  the  birds  near  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
and  that  by  Mr.  Albert  F.  Ganier,  Curator  of  the  Tennessee 
Ornithological  Society,  on  the  birds  of  Middle  Tennessee.  I  de- 
sire to  use  this  opportimity  to  thank  these  two  gentlemen  for 
their  aid  in  my  study. 

My  observations  were  made  between  the  years  1912  and  1921, 
and  are  confined,  unless  otherwise  stated,  to  a  territory  about  ten 
miles  in  diameter,  with  Bowling  Green  as  its  center. 

LaruB  argentatUB.  Herrino  Gull. — One  seen  over  Normal  Hd^ts 
at  very  close  range,  April  19,  1918. 

Anas  platyrhynchoB.  Mallard. — Rare  migrant.  February  26- 
May  5;  November  28-December  24. 

Querquedula  discon.  Blue-winged  Teal. — Rare  spring  migrant. 
April  3-20. 

Aiz  sponsa.  Wood  Duck. — One  seen  April  5,  1918;  another,  July 
30,  1921.  Apparently  it  used  to  sunmier  here  in  numbers,  judging  by 
reports  from  fishermen  along  the  river. 

Marila  yalisineria.  Canvas-back. — One  seen  on  the  river  in  coat- 
pany  with  six  Ruddy  Ducks,  April  7,  1919. 

Oidemia  deglandi.  WnrrE-wiNGED  Scoter. — Numbers  seen  <» 
Rich  Pond,  eight  miles  south  of  here,  April  6,  1912.  I  studied  this  flock 
for  more  than  an  hour  with  high-power  binoculars. 

Erismatura  Jamaicensis.  Ruddt  Duck. — Six  seen  on  river,  April 
7,  1919;  one  seen  April  18,  1921. 

Branta  canadensis  canadensis.  Canada  Goose. —  Common  mi- 
grant.   February  26-May  7;  September  22-November  12. 

Izobrychus  ezilis.    Least  BrrrERN. — One  seen  May  1, 1920. 

Ardaa  herodias  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. — One  seen  .A^vfl 
12,  1919;  one  killed  near  here  September  25,  1921.  Formerly  rather 
conmion  here. 

Florida  caamlaa.  Little  Blue  Heron. — A  very  rare  summer  resi- 
dent.   April  8-September  21. 

Butorides  virescens  virascens.  Green  Heron.  Fairly  oommoo 
smnmer  resident,  more  abundant  in  migrations.    April  IS-September  2S. 

Rallus  virginianus.  Virginl/i  Rail. — One  seen  September  18, 
another  September  21,  1918. 
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Pomna  ornllna.  Cabolina  Rail  or  Sora.  Two  seen  May  4, 
1918,  both  wounded  by  flying  into  telephone  wires  at  ni^t. 

lonoimii  mftitiziieus.  Purple  Gallinule.— One  shot  near  town  in 
April,  1916. 

GftUlniila  galaato.  Florida  Gallinule. — One  seen  on  the  river, 
Aug.  24,  1921. 

FoUea  americsna.  American  Coot. — Rare  spring  migrant.  March 
30-May  5. 

Fhflohela  minor.  American  Woodcock. — Several  seen,  April  IS- 
23,  1921. 

Qallinaco  dellcata.  Wilson  Snipe. — Fairly  common  migrant. 
March  9-May  11;  August  24-November  2. 

Piiobia  Tnacnlatfti  Pectoral  Sandpiper. — Rare  migrant.  May  1-3; 
August  23-October  8. 

Piaobla  minatilla.  Least  Sandpiper. — ^Rare  migrant.  April  15- 
May  14;  Aug.  4-S^t.  7. 

Brmmfltes  pasfllm.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper. — One  seen  Sep- 
tember 4,  1919;  another  May  1,  1920;  another,  September  15,  1921. 

Totanns  fnnlanoleacus.  Greater  Yellow-legs. — Rare  spring 
migrant.    April  10-May  14. 

Totanos  flafipet.  Lesser  Yellow-legs. — Rare  migrant.  March 
27-May  7;  September  l&-October  8. 

Tringa  soUtaria  soUtaria.  Soutart  Sandpiper. — Fairly  com- 
mon migrant,  moie  abundant  in  the  fall.  April  10-May  17;  July  28- 
October  11. 

Actitis  maenlaria.  Spotted  Sandpiper. — Rare  summer  resident. 
March  29-October  13. 

Qijaehlis  Tocifenis.  Killdeer. — Resident;  common  in  sunmier, 
rare  in  winter. 

CkiUnQS  fizfiiiianiis  virginianiu.  Bobwhite.  Resident.  Becom- 
ing rather  rare,  though  formerly  common. 

Zenaldura  maeroura  CTolinimriii.  Mourning  Dove.  Resident. 
Abundant  in  summer,  fairly  common  in  winter. 

Oatharfe  aura  MptantrionaUs.  Turkey  Vulture.  Resident. 
CkmrnioQ  in  summer,  rare  in  winter. 

Coragjps  iimlm.  Black  Vulfure.  Resident.  Common  to  abun- 
dant, esptciaSfy  around  the  slaughter  house  on  Jennings  Creek. 

Gircos  hndiooiiu.  Marsh  Hawk  Rare  winter  resident.  Septem- 
ber 4-Mareh  23. 

Accipftir  T0IOK.    ^abp-bhinnbd  Hawk     Rare  resident. 

4ccip<tir  eoopcrL    Cooper's  Hawk.     Rare  resident. 

Aftnr  atricaiiilliii  atrleapflliis.  American  Gtoshawk. — One  seen 
at  Yery  dose  range  on  Normal  Heights,  February  2,  1918.  ^parently 
broof^  here  by  the  rigorous  winter 

Butao  bonalii  bonalii     Red^ailed  Hawk.    Very  rare  resident. 
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Butao  lineatus  linaatus.  REi>-SH0X7LDBREa>  Hawk.  Very  rare 
resident. 

Butao  platyptaruB.  Broad-winged  Hawk.  Very  rare  winter 
resident.    September  7-March  29. 

Aquila  chrysaetos.  Golden  Eagle.  One  captured  in  April,  1919, 
near  here  and  exhibited  by  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Croes. 

Falco  Bparveriua  spanreriua.  Sparrow  Hawk.  Fairly  commoD 
resident. 

Tyto  pratincola.  Barn  Owl.  One  shot  near  town  in  1914  and 
preserved  by  a  local  taxidermist;  another  captured  alive  in  August,  1921. 

▲sic  wilBonianua.  American  Long-eared  Owl. — One  seen  March 
14,  another  April  13,  1918. 

Symiuxn  varia  varia.    Barred  Owl.    Very  rare  resident. 

Otus  asio  asio.    Screech  Owl.    Fairly  common  resident. 

Bubo  virginianus  virginianus.  Great  Horned  Owl.  Very  rare 
resident 

Coccyxus  americanus  amaricanus.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. — 
Common  summer  resident,  a  httle  commoner  in  the  spring  migration. 
April  4-Oct.  6. 

Coccyxus  erythrophthalmus.  Black-billed  Cuckoo  — ^Fairly  com- 
mon migrant,  seen  nearly  every  year  in  both  spring  and  falL  April  24- 
May  18;  September  18-27. 

Ceryle  idcyon  alcyon.  Belted  Kinofibher. — Rather  rare  and 
erratic.  It  did  not  winter  here  in  1915-1916,  1916-1917,  1919-1920,  but 
was  seen  during  the  other  winters.  Only  a  few  pairs  are  ever  seen  here 
in  the  nesting  season. 

Dxyobates  vUIdbub  vIIIdbus.  Hairt  Woodpecker.  Common  resi- 
dent, a  little  more  common  in  winter. 

Dryobates  pubascens  pubascans.  Southern  Downt  Woodpecker. 
— Common  resident,  more  common  in  winter. 

Sphyrapicus  variua  variua.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.  Fairly 
common  winter  resident  until  the  winter  of  1919-192D,  since  when  it 
has  been  very  rare.    September  23-May  17. 

Phloeotoxnua  pilaatus  pilaatua.  Pileated  Woodpecker. — Rather 
rare  resident,  found  only  along  Pea  Ridge  and  in  other  similar  places. 

Malanari)a8  arythrocephalua.  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  Abun- 
dant summer  resident.  The  bird  puzzles  me  by  its  not  remaining  here 
through  the  winter.  In  nearly  all  other  parts  of  the  state  it  is  to  be 
foimd  at  all  times  of  the  year.     March-October  9. 

Canturus  carolinua.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker.  Common  resi- 
dent, commoner  in  falL 

Crolaptas  auratua  auratua.  Fucker.  Resident.  Common  n  sum- 
mer, fairly  common  in  winter. 

AntroBtomuB  carolinansia.  Chuck-will's-widow.  Fairly  oommoD 
summer  resident     April  25-Aug.  17. 
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Antrottomiis  Todfenu  Todfenu.  Whip-poor-will.  Fairly  com- 
mon summer  resident,  but  more  restricted  in  range  than  the  Chuck-will  V 
widow.    April  6-July  25. 

Chordeilas  fizfinianuB  TirginianuB.  Nighthawk.  Common  sum- 
mer resident.    April  17~October  20. 

GhAetnra  pelagica.  CmMNirr  Swift.  Abundant  summer  resident 
and  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  fall  migration.  Thousands  in  late  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  roost  in  the  large  chimneys  at  the  State  Normal  and 
at  Davidson  Brothers'  Wholesale  House.    April  l~October  16. 

ArchilochuB  colubris.  Rxtbt-thboated  Huioongbibd.  Fairly  com- 
mon summer  resident.  I  saw  more  around  one  blossoming  horse-chestnut 
tree  on  May  1,  1920,  than  I  usually  see  in  an  entire  season.  April  22- 
October  15. 

^frmnnuB  tyrazmus.  Kinqbird.  Common  summer  resident.  April 
19-September  23. 

Ifl^iarchUB  crinitUB.  Crested  Flycatcher.  Common  summer 
resident.    April  19-September  19. 

SayomiB  phoebe.  Phoebe.  Fairly  conunon  summer  resident. 
Especially  fond  of  the  cliffs  along  the  river  and  the  entrances  to  the  caves 
as  building  sites.    March  9-October  23. 

NuttallomiB  borealis.  Ouve-bided  Flycatcher.  Rare  migrant. 
The  first  one  I  ever  saw  here  flew  down  a  chimney  into  an  empty  cook- 
stove.     May  11-23;  September  16-October  25. 

Myiofthanug  virens.  Wood  Pewee.  Common  summer  resident. 
April  21-October  8. 

SznpidoDaz  TiraBcens.  Green-crested  or  Acadian  Flycatcher. — 
Fairly  common  summer  resident,  especially  along  the  river  above  town 
April  21-October  4. 

Smjiidonaz  minimua.  Least  Flycatcher.  Rare  migrant.  It 
very  seldom  gives  its  distinctive  call  while  it  is  here.  April  1-May  14; 
September  7-September  28. 

Otoconia  alpaatria  praticola.  Prairie  Horned  Lark.  Common 
winter  resident,  sometimes  almost  abimdant.    July  28- May  11. 

OTanocitta  criatata  criatata.    Blue  Jay.    Common  resident. 

Corma  brachyrhynchos  brachyrhynchos.  Crow.  Resident. 
Ckmmion  in  summer,  abundant  in  winter.  There  are  three  great  crow 
roosts  in  my  territory:  one  on  the  Nashville  Pike  near  Lost  River,  about 
three  miles  from  town;  another  on  Jennings  Creek  near  the  slaughter 
house;  and  another  on  the  Morgantown  Pike,  about  four  miles  from  town. 

DoUchonyz  orysivorua.  Bobolink.  Common  spring  migrant,  very 
abundant  in  1917  and  1021.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  Bobolinks  in 
the  fall  migration.    April  27-May  17. 

Molothma  ator  ater.  Cowbird.  Common  summer  resident,  fre- 
quently very  abundant  in  the  fall.  In  1915  I  foimd  a  Cowbird's  egg  in 
the  nest  of  a  Wood  Thrush,  the  only  time  I  have  ever  seen  one  in  the 
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neet  of  a  larger  bird.     As  the  nest  was  broken  up  before  incubation 
completed  I  could  not  observe  the  atru^e  between  tbe  parealtfi  and'i 
the  real  owners  of  the  neat.     March  5-October  16. 

Agelalus  phoenlcetu  phMnlcoui.  Red-wintied  Buckbdid.  Com* 
moQ  summer  resident,  abundant  in  migrations.    March  I-November  10. 

Stumslla  nuigiut  nuwiu.  Meadowlark.  Common  resident,  « 
little  less  common  in  winter. 

Ictenu  spuriua.  Orchard  Oriole.  Common  summer  rMid«nt> 
Aprl  17-Augu9t  24. 

Ict«rua  gftlbula.  Baltimore  ORfOLE.  Common  summer  resident. 
April  12-,Sepfenib<T  IT. 

Euphftgiu  carollnus.  Kci^t  Blackbird.  Fairly  common  migrant 
April  3-23;  August  17-Dwemlwr  7. 

QuisoftluB  quiacula  Konoui.  Bronzed  Crackle.  Abundant  mi- 
grant and  common  summer  resident.  Only  a  small  number  nest  hera 
now  aa  compared  with  five  years  ago,  before  many  of  the  cedars  of  thmr 
breeding-places  were  killed  by  the  bagworm  plague.  A  flock  was  report«A. 
seen  January  22,  1921.     February  4-November  27. 

CarpadMiu  purpimiu  purpunui.  Pitrfle  Finch.  Formerly  ■ 
very  abundant  winter  resident,  but  for  the  past  three  winters  almoat 
rare.    Oclober  Ifr-May  8. 

IiOzU  cturiroatra  minor.  CRos8fin.L.  Three  seen  and  many  otben 
heard,  January  19,  1820. 

Astragalinus  trlstls  tristis.     American  Goi.nnKt-H.    Commoa  ron- 

FcKMcetM     fframineus     grunlnoui.     Vesper     Sparrow. 
abund.int  migrant,     March  12-May;  October  7-Oclober  30. 

Pasierculus  sajidwicheiuls  sftvuuu.  .Savannah  Sparrow.  Can»* 
moil  migrant.     May  l-May  11;  Oclolter  8-October  24. 

Ammodrunus  UTanDArum  aiutralls.    Okab-shopfer  Sparrow.— J 
Common  summer  resident,  more  common  in  the  spring  migration. 
2ft-Septcmlx!r  4. 

Passorh«rbtUtu  benslowt  heoslowi.     Henslow  .Sparrow. 
common  migrant.     April  23-May  lU;  September  G-October  2i. 

Chondoitu  grammacua  grammaciu.     Lark  Sparrow.     Migrant.) 
Coninjon  in  spring  but  seen  only  once  in  the  (all,  October  18,  lOlfl. 
bird  nesis  commonly  in  counties  of  tbia  slate  farther  west,    hlarch  2T— . 
May  5, 

Zonotrlchia  leucophtTi  laucophiys.  WHrrE-cBon-TfED  SpAaaow. 
Abundant  winter  resident,  apparently  becoming  more  abundant.  Found 
in  fewer  places  than  is  the  White-throated  Sparrow  but  mor«  BbuDdant- 
October  11-May  11. 

Zonotrlchia  albicoUii.  WHtTB.THROATED  Sparrow.  Common  wia- 
ter  resident.    September  23-May  17. 

Spiiella     moQticola    mootlcola.     Tree    Sparrow.     Never    aaan 
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Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. — Rare  spring  migrant.  May 
1-May  8. 

Biparia  riparia.  Bank  Swallow.  Rare  siunmer  resident.  April  S- 
September  6. 

Stalgidoptaryx  serripennis.  Rough-winged  Swallow.  One  seen 
May  7,  1921. 

Boxnbycilla  cedroruxn.  Cedar  Waxwing. — Common  winter  resi- 
dent, a  little  less  common  than  it  was  before  the  hard  winter  of  1917- 
1918.  Though  it  remains  very  late  in  the  spring  and  returns  sometimes 
in  midsummer,  I  have  never  seen  it  in  July  or  found  its  nest.  Evidently 
it  nests  in  the  northern  part  of  this  state.    August  17-June  12. 

Lanius    ludoYidanus    znigranB.    Migrant    Shrike.    Very    rare 
summer  resident.    One  nest  found  in  1912.    February  15-October  24. 

Vireosylva  olivacaa.  Red-eted  Vireo.  Common  summer  resident. 
April  8-September  27. 

Vireosylva  gilva  gilva.  Warbling  Vireo.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent.    April  8-October  8. 

Lanivireo  flavifrons.  Yellow-throated  Vireo.  Fairly  common 
summer  resident,  found  only  in  deep  woods  and  other  secluded  places. 
Apri  19-September  29. 

Lanivireo  solitarius  solitarius.  Blue-headed  Vireo.  Ver^^  rare 
summer  resident.     May  8-November  4. 

Vireo  griseus  griseus.  White-eted  Vireo.  Common  to  abundant 
resident.    April  7-October  10. 

Bfniotilta  varia.  Black  and  White  Warbler.  Fairly  common 
summer  resident,  March  29-October  6. 

Protonotaria  citraa.  Prothonotart  Warbler.  Fairly  conmion 
summer  resident.    April  5-September  28. 

Helmitheros  vermivorus.  Worm-eating  Warbler. — Rare  spring 
migrant.    April  3-May  9. 

Vennivora  pinuB.  Blue-winged  Warbler.  Rare  migrant.  April 
19-May  19;  Septeml^er  25-October  5. 

Vennivora  rubricapilla  rubricapilla.  Nashville  Warbler.  Fairly 
common  migrant.     May  1-May  19;  August  31-October  1. 

Vennivora  peregrina.  Tennessee  Warbler  Abundant  migrant, 
especially  in  the  fall.    April  19-May  10;  September  7-October  24. 

Compsothlypifl  amerieana  uaneae.  Northern  Parula  Warbler. — 
Rare  spring  migrant.     May  3-19. 

Dendroica  Ugrina.  Cape  Mat  Warbler. — Fairly  common  migrant. 
April  19-May  13;  September  17-October  14. 

Dendroica  aestiva  aestiva.  Yellow  Warbler.  Fairly  common 
summer  resident.    April  13-August  8. 

Dendroica  caamlescens  caaixdescens.  Black-throated  Blue  Wab- 
BLER. — Rare  migrant,  the  full-plumaged  male  especially.  May  7-May 
13;  September  22-October  7. 
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Dendroiea  ooronata.  Myrtle  Warbler. — Common  winter  resi- 
dent and  abundant  migrant.    September  5-Ma3'  19. 

DtDdroica  magnolia.  Magnolla.  Warbler. — Fairly  common  mi- 
g;rant.    April  19-May  17;  October  13. 

Dandroica  penaylianica.  Chestkut-sided  Warbler.  Conmion  to 
abmidant  migrant  in  spring,  very  rare  in  falL  April  18-May  11;  Sept. 
20. 

Dendroica  castanea.  Bat-breasted  Warbler.  Fairly  common 
migrant.    May  3-May  19;  September  28-October  6. 

Dendroica  striata.  Blacxpoll  Warbler. — Common  migrant,  nearly 
always  being  the  last  of  the  warblers  to  arrive  in  spring.  May  5-22; 
September  17-October  3. 

Dendroica  fusca.  Blackbxtrnian  Warbler.  Fairly  common  mi- 
grant.   April  25-May  13;  September  8-October  8. 

Dendroica  dominica  albilora.  Sycamore  Warbler. — Rare  sum- 
mer resident.  I  fomid  a  nest  in  a  sycamore  tree  near  the  boatlanding 
three  successive  years,  1918-1920.    March  27-October  7. 

Dendroica  virens.  Black-throated  Greek  Warbler. — Common 
spring  migrant,  very  abundant  fall  migrant.  April  23-May  14;  Sept.  7- 
October  16. 

Dendroica  TigorsL  Pine  Warbler. — Fairly  common  migrant. 
April  19-May  13;  September  11-October  17. 

Dendroica  palmarum  palmanun.  Palm  Warbler. — Abundant 
spring  migrant,  fairly  common  in  the  fall.  April  19-May  13;  September 
7-September  30. 

Dendroica  discolor.  Prairie  Warbler. — Rare  summer  resident, 
found  breeding  only  in  a  side  valley  opening  into  the  river  bottom,  but 
found  regularly  there.    April  6-October  15. 

Saiiiras  auroci^iillns.  Ovenbird. — Rare  summer  resident,  breeding 
in  cmly  two  places  in  my  territory.    April  10-October  12. 

Seiiiras  noreboracflnaiB  noveboracenaiB.  Water  Thrush. — Rare 
migrant.    April  27-May  8;  September  4-October  8. 

Sainrus  motacilla.  Louisiana  Water-Thrush. — Fairly  common 
migrant,  and  probably  a  rare  summer  resident.  April  25-May  24;  Au- 
gust 19-October  18. 

Oporomis  f  onnoeiu.  Kentucky  Warbler. — Rare  summer  resident, 
found  breeding  only  near  Underwood's  Schoolhouse,  about  three  miles 
from  town.    April  21-August  20. 

Oporomis  agilis.  Ck>NNECTicuT  Warbler. — Rare  migrant.  April 
21-May  14;  October  8. 

Oporomis  Philadelphia.  Mourning  Warbler. — Fairly  conmion 
migrant.    April  20-May  20;  September  19-October  2. 

Geothljpis  trichas  trichas.  Maryland  Yellow-throat.  Common 
summer  resident.     April  14-October  29. 

Icteria  virens  virens.  Yellow-breasted  Chat.  Common  summer 
resident.    April  20-September  23. 
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Wilsonia   (dtriiu.     Hooded   Warbleb. — Rare   migrant.    April 
June  li;  August  20-October  15. 

WUionui  pusUla  puBilU.  Wu,son's  Wars i.br.'— Fairly  common 
miBrant.     April  IS-May  13;  Sepl«mber  6-Sept..  29, 

WllBonia  canadeiula.  Canada  Warbler. — Rare  migrant.  April 
28-May  16;  September  IT-September  25.  _ 

Sotopbaga  rutlcUla.  Ameiucan  Redstaat.— AbuDdaat  migrBnt  aoH 
fairly  common  summer  resident.     April  4-September  30.  ' 

Anthtifl  ruboBceiu.  American  Pipit  or  Titiare.  Migrant.  Verjr 
erratic.  A  few  eeen  April  6,  1912;  hundreds  seen  May  1  and  8,  1930; 
Urn  or  more  seeu  April  23.  1!)21. 

MimuB  polyglottos  polyglottoi.  Mockinobird. — Common  to  abun- 
dant in  summer,  fairly  common  in  wint«r. 

Dumctella  caroUneiuia.  Catbuui.  Common  to  abundtuit  BUmmef 
resident,     .^pril  14-October  25. 

ToiOitoma  rufum.  Brown  Trrasber.  Common  to  abuodaot 
summer  resident.     March  5-October  13. 

Tbryothonu  ludovlcUnus  ludortcUnui.  Carouna  Wbbi*.  Resi- 
dent.    Common  in  summer,  fairly  common  in  winter. 

Thyomanes  bswicld  bswicU.  Resident,  Common  in  summer,  ■ 
httle  more  common  in  winter  than  the  Carolina. 

Naimiu    biomalis    hiem&lli.     Winter    Wrbn.— Fairly    eommon 
migrant.     February   22-May    IS;   October   21-October   25. 
Bong  nearly  every  spring  and  occasionally  in  the  fall. 

Gistotbonu    itellftrli.     Sbort-billed    Marsh    Whbk. — One 
May  5,  1917,  another  April  27,  191S. 

Tfllioatodrtes  p&liutxis  p&lustrii.     Long-billed  Marbh  W 
Rare  migrant.     May  5-     ;  September  21-Seplember  28. 

Certbla  funlliarifl  americana.     Browx  Creeper. — Fairly  ct 
to  common  winter  rc.-idciit,  more  niuneroua  in  migrations.     October 
May  21, 

Sltta  caroUnaiula  carolineiuli.  Wuite-hreasted  Xuthatcb. — 
Fairly  common  reaident,  being  very  local  in  its  diatribution. 

Sttta  cuuidensli.  Red-brraated  Ni'thatch.— Rare  migrant.  April 
27-May  i;  Octjjber  3-November  4. 

BMOlophua  bleolor.  TrPTEO  Tituoube, — Comnton  to  abunilBnt 
resident,  more  numerous  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

PaniB  caroUnensis  caroUnenaU.  Carouna  Chickauek. — ConuDon 
to  abundant  resident,  more  numerous  in  wint«r. 

Beguliu   aatrapa  aatrapa.    Golden-crowned  Kinolst. 
winter  resident  until  the  winter  of  1917-1818;  just  now  becoming 
again.     October  i3-April  27. 

Begulus  calendula  calendula.  Rvbt-crowncd  Kino lbt.— Fairly 
common  niigrant.     March  22-May  7;  September  23-November  5. 

PolioptUa  caerula  caarula.  BLtrE-aaAT  Gnatcatcees. — Commw 
summer  resident,    hlorck  21-September  27. 
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H^lodehla  mnitrilna  Wood  Thrush. — Common  summer  resi- 
dent.   March  22-October  14. 

QyloeiehU  foicaiceni  foicaiceni.  Veert. — Fairly  conmion  spring 
migrant,  very  rare  in  the  falL    April  1-May  11;  Sept.  IS. 

QyloeiehU  Alieiae  mlleiae.  Grat-checked  Thrush. — Common  to 
abundant  migrant,    i^iril  21-May  28;  September  2(>-October  23. 

Qj^odehU  nrtolata  iwmlnaoiii.  Olive-backed  Thrush. — Conunon 
to  abundant  migrant.  Nearly  every  year  I  find  one  or  more  wounded 
by  flying  against  telephone  wires,  or  buildings.  April  17-May  19;  Sep- 
tember 2(M>etober  18. 

gylocichla  gattata  pallairi.  Hermit  Thrxtsh. — ^Rare  migrant. 
March  12-May  14;  September  16-October  24. 

Fluflstieiis  migratoriiis  migratoriiis.  American  Robin. — ^Resi- 
dent.   Abundant  in  summer,  fairly  common  in  winter. 

Sialia  sialis  sialis.    Bluebird. — Common  to  abundant  resident. 

The  following  species  I  have  identified  to  my  entire  satisfaction  both 
with  and  without  passes  but  no  specimens  have  been  taken  and  knowing 
the  unsatisfactory  status  of  sight  identification  I  agree  with  the  editor 
that  it  will  be  best  not  to  include  them  in  the  formal  list  at  present. 

HfiHnaift  gwrniiiaoiiiL    Swainson's  Warbler. 

Vermivora  tiaehtnanl.    Bachman's  Warbler. 

Dendroiea  kirtlaiidi.    Kirtland's  Warbler. 

State  Normal  School,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  UST  OF  PROPOSED  CHANGES 
IN  THE  A.  O.  U.  CHECK-UST  OF  NORTH 

AMERICAN  BIRDS 

BT  HARRT  C.   OBERHOLSER 

This  is  the  Seventh  Annual  list  of  proposed  A.  O.  U.  'Check- 
List'  additions  and  changes  in  the  names  of  North  American  birds. 
like  the  six  already  published,^  the  present  list  comprises  only 
ornithological  cases — i.  e.,  such  as  require  si)ecimens  or  the  identi* 
£k»tion  of  descriptions  for  their  determination — and  consists  of 
additions,  eliminations,  rejections,  and  changes  of  names  due  to 
various  causes.    However,  only  changes  known  to  be  the  result 

>  For  then  prevkyas  Usta.  see  "The  Auk.'  XXXIII.  October.  1916.  pp.  425-431; 
XXXIY.  April,  1917.  pp.  19S-205:  XXXV,  April.  1918.  pp.  200-217;  XXXVI, 
April.  1919,  pp.  26G-273;  XXXVII.  April,  1920.  pp.  274-285;  XXXVIII.  April, 
1921.  pp.  264-260. 
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of  re\T[sionary  work  are  included;  therefore,  no  mention  is  here 
made  of  changes  involved  in  names  in  local  lists  or  elsewhere, 
used  without  su£Bcient  explanation  or  not  kno^n  to  be  based  on 
original  research,  of  changes  or  additions  queried  or  but  tentatively 
made,  or  of  the  elimination  of  subspecies  by  authors  who,  on  general 
principles,  recognize  no  subspecies.  Furthermore,  no  opinion 
beyond  that  of  compiler  is  herein  expressed. 

This  list  is  intended  to  include  everything  pertinent  up  to  De- 
<*ember  31, 1921,  and  nothing  after  that  date  has  been  taken.  In 
view  of  the  volume  and  widely  scattered  character  of  current 
ornithological  literature,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  names  or 
changes  have  been  overlooked,  and  the  writer  would  be  very 
thankful  for  reference  to  any  omissions,  in  order  that  such  may  be 
<luly  given  a  place  in  next  year's  list. 

ADDITIONS  AND  CHANGES  IN  NAMES' 

-ColymbuB  grisegena  holboellii  (Reinhardt)  becomes  Pedetaithja 
grisegena  major  lemminck  and  Schlegel  (Podiceps  rubricottis 
major  Temminck  and  Schlegel,  in  Siebold's  Faima  Japonica,  1849. 
p.  122,  pi.  78B;  Japan),  because  generically  distinct  from  Colyminu 
Linnaeus,  and  because  therefore  major  is  its  earliest  tenable  subspeci- 
fic  designation.  (C/.  Oberholser,  The  Auk,  XXXVIII,  No.  1,  Jan- 
uary, 1921,  p.  79.) 

t  Oayia  immar  elasson  Bishop.  New  subspecies.  Bishop,  The  Auk, 
XXXVIII,  No.  3,  July,  1921,  p.  367  ("Carpenter  Lake,  Rolette 
Coimty,  North  Dakota'').  Range:  breeds  from  northern  California 
and  North  Dakota  north  to  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba. 

CepphuB  znandti  Mandt  becomes  Cepphua  grylle  mandtii  Mandt, 
because  considered  only  a  subspecies  of  Cepphus  grylle  (Linnaeus). 
(C/.  Hartert,  V6gel  pal&arkt.  Fauna,  Heft  XV  [Band  III,  1],  April, 
1921,  p.  1776.) 

t  Catharacta  chilensis  Bonaparte  ([Stercorarius  antarcticus]  chUentis 
Bonaparte,  Consp.  Gen.  Avium,  II,  1857,  after  October  1,  p.  207; 
''ex  Am.  m."  [=  South  America]).  North  American  records  of 
Catharacta  skua  from  the  Pacific  Coast  are  found  to  be  of  this  species. 
(Of.  Bent,  Condor,  XXIII,  No.  3,  June  3,  1921,  pp.  7S-«0.) 

Lanu  vagae  Palmen  becomes  Lanu  argentatua  yegaa  Palmen,  because 
only  subspecifically  separable  from  Larus  argentatus.  (Cf.  Hartert. 
Vogel  paliiarkt.     Fauna,  Heft  XIII-XIV  [Band  II,  7-8],  p.  1726.) 

1  Additions  to  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  the  Sixteenth  and  Seveoteeoth  Suppto- 
ments.  and  the  First  to  Sixth  Annual  Lists  are  marked  with  a  dagger  (f).  Generic 
(and  subgeneric)  names  so  indicated  do  not  now  stand  in  these  lists  in  either 
generic  or  subgeneric  sense. 
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Larui  lauoc^ytenu  Faber  becomes  Lams  glaucoides  Meyer,  because 
preoccupied  by  Lotus  leucopUrua  Vieillot,  a  synonym  of  Larus 
hyperbaretu;  and  Laru8  glaucoides  Meyer  (in  Meyer  and  Wolf's 
Taschenb.  deutschen  Vogelk.,  Zusatze  und  Bericht.,  Ill,  1822,  after 
April,  p.  197;  "Meere  der  arktischen  Zone,  Z.  B.  in  Island")  is  the 
next  available  name.  (C/.  Mathews  and  Iredale,  Austral  Avian 
Record,  IV,  No.  6,  August  1,  1921,  pp.  155-156.) 

Chroicocephalus  franklinti  (Richaidson)  becomes  ChroicocepluJus 
pepizcan  (Wagler)  (Larus  pepixcan  Wagler,  Isis  (von  Oken),  XV, 
Heft  5,  May,  1831,  col.  515;  Mexico),  because  the  latter  name  is  of 
earlier  date  and  of  equal  pertinence.  (C/.  Mathews  and  Iredale, 
Austral  Avian  Record,  IV,  No.  6,  August  1,  1921,  p.  156.) 

OelochAUdon  nilotica  (Gmelin)  becomes  Gtolochalidon  nilotica  araaea 
(Wilson)  (Sterna  aranea  Wilson,  Amer.  Omith.,  VIII,  1814,  p.  143, 
pi.  LXXn,  fig.  6;  Cai)e  May,  New  Jersey)  by  recognition  of  the 
American  race  as  distinct.  (Cf,  Mathews  and  Iredale,  Man.  Birds 
Australia,  I,  1821,  p.  95;  Hartert,  Vdgel  pal&arkt.  Fauna,  Heft 
Xm-XIV  [Band  U,  7-8],  February,  1921,  p.  1691.) 

Stemula  antiHanun  antillanixn  Lesson  becomes  Stemula  albifrons 
antillanixn  Lesson,  because  only  subsi)ecifically  different  from 
Stemula  aUnfrcns  (Pallas).  (Cf.  Hartert,  Vdgel  palaarkt.  Fauna, 
Heft  Xm-XIV  [Band  U,  7-8],  February,  1921,  p.  1715.) 

Stemula  antiHanun  browni  Meams  becomes  Stemula  albifrons 
browDi  Meams,  because  only  subspecifically  different  from  Stemula 
albifrons  (Pallas).  (Cf,  Hartert,  V5gel  palaarlct.  Fauna.  Heft 
Xm-XrV  [Baud  II,  7-8],  February,  1921,  p.  1715.) 

tDaption  capenae  auBtralis  Mathews.  New  subspecies.  Mathews, 
Austral  Avian  Record,  I,  No.  8,  March  20,  1913,  p.  187  (New  Zea- 
land). The  bird  of  this  species  recorded  from  California  belongs  to 
this  Pacific  Ocean  race.    Range:  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

tTadoma  tadoma  (Linnaeus).  Anas  tadoma  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat., 
ed.  10,  I,  1758,  p.  122  C'in  Europae  maritimis").  Recorded  as 
North  American  from  a  specimen  taken  in  Ipswich  Bay  off  Annis- 
quam,  Mass.  (Cf,  Morse,  Bull.  Essex  Coimty  Ornith.  Club,  [III], 
December,  1921,  p.  68.) 

Marila  xnarila  nearctica  (Stejneger)  becomes  Fulix  xnarila  nearctica 
(Stejneger),  by  recognition  of  the  genus  Fulex  Sundevall.  (Cf. 
Oberholser,  Proc.  Indiana  Acad.  Science,  for  1920  [1921],  pp.  106- 
108.) 

Marila  afflnia  (Eyton)  becomes  Fulix  aflinis  (Eyton),  by  recognition 
of  the  genus  Fulix  SundevalL  (Cf.  Oberholser,  Proc.  Indiana  Acad. 
Science,  for  1920  [1921],  pp.  106-108.) 

t  Periaaonetta  Oberholser.  New  genus.  Oberholser,  Proc.  Indiana 
Acad.  Science,  for  1920  [October  1,  1921],  p.  110;  type  by  original 
designation  and  monotypy.  Anas  collaris  Donovan.     Thus  Marila 
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• 
coUaria  (Donovan)  of  the  Check-List  will  become 
PariBSonotta  colUris  (Donovan). 

Marila  fuliguU  (Linnaeus)  becomes  Fuligula  fuligula  (Linnaeus),  by 
recognition  of  the  genus  Ftdigtda  Stephens.  (C/.  Oberholser,  Proc. 
Indiana  Acad.  Science,  for  1920  [1921],  p.  108.) 

Marila  ferizia  (Linnaeus)  becomes  Aithyia  ferizia  (Linnaeus),  by  recog- 
nition of  the  genus  Aithyia  Gloger.  (C/.  Oberholser,  Proc  Indiana 
Acad.  Science,  for  1920  [1921],  pp.  110-112.) 

Oallinaffo  dalicata  (Ord)  becomes  CapalU  gallinago  delicata  (Ord.) 
because  only  subspecifically  different  from  the  Old  World  Capdla 
(foUinago  [and  by  reason  of  its  change  of  generic  name  from  GaUinago 
to  CapeUa].  (Cf.  Hartert,  Hand-List  Brit.  Birds,  1912,  p.  190; 
and  Oberholser,  The  Auk,  XXXVIII,  No.  1,  January,  1921,  p.  82.) 

f  LimnodncliiB  Gould,  Handb.  Birds  Australia,  II,  1865,  p.  254;  type, 
Totanxis  acuminattis  Horsfield.  Recognized  as  a  genus  to  include 
Piscina  acuminata  Horsfield.  (Cf,  Mathews  and  Iredale,  Man. 
Birds  Australia,  I,  1921,  p.  129.) 

tNeopiflobla  Mathews.  New  subgenus.  Mathews,  Birds  Australia, 
III,  pt.  3,  August  18,  1913,  p.  245  (in  text);  type  by  original  designa- 
tion, ''The  bird  described  by  Horsfield  as  Totantis  damacensis"  = 
Piscbia  ruficoUis  (Pallas). 

Calidrifl  alba  (Pallas)  becomes  Crocethia  all>a  nibida  (Gmelin) 
(Charadrius  rubidus  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.,  I,  ii,  1789,  p.  688;  BudaoQ 
Bay,  Canada)  by  recognition  of  the  North  American  subspecies. 
(Cf,  Mathews  and  Iredale,  Man.  Birds  Australia,  I,  1921,  p.  134.) 

t  Vetola  Mathews.  Restored  as  a  genus  (Cf,  Mathews  and  Iredale,  Man. 
Birds  Australia,  I,  1921,  p.  145).  (Cf  also,  Ths  Auk,  XXXV, 
1918,  p.  204.) 

HetaractitiB  breyipes  (VieiUot)  becomes  Hotarotoalua  ineanna  brrr- 
ipeB  (Vieillot),  because  considered  only  subqpedfically  distinct 
(Cf  Hartert,  Vdgel  palaarlct.  Fauna,  Heft  XIII-XIV  [Band  II,  7- 
8],  February,  1921,  p.  1621.) 

Arenaria  intarpres  interpres  (Linnaeus)  becomes  Armaria  Intafpna 
oahuansis  (Bloxham),  by  revival  of  the  Pacific  subqiecies.  (Cf, 
Mathews  and  Iredale,  Man.  Birds  Australia,  I,  1921,  p.  161.)  (C/. 
also  The  Auk,  XXXIV,  1917,  p.  200.) 

Haamatopua  bachmani  Audubon  becomes  HaamaUqiua  nifar  baah- 
mani  Audubon,  because  considered  only  subspecifically  different 
from  Haematopus  niger  Tenuninck.  (Cf,  Hartert,  Vdgd  palaarkt 
Fauna,  Heft  XIII-XIV  [Band  II,  7-8],  February,  1921,  p.  1679.) 

t  I>6ndragH>ii8  obaeuruB  sitkaiuds  Swarth.  New  subspeeiea.  Swarth, 
Condor,  XXIII,  No.  2,  March  31,  1921,  p.  59.  Range:  southeastem 
Alaska. 

Laffopua  rui>astris  (Gmelin)  becomes  Lagcqraa  mutaa  mpaalrii 
(Gmelin),  because  only  subspecifically  different  from  La^opus  mtitet 
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(Montin).  (Cf.  Hartert,  Yoeel  paliarirt.  Fanm^  Heft  XV  [Buid 
m,  IL  Apcil,  1921,  p.  1871.)  By  this  cfaanse  aD  tiie  North  Amerinn 
aotwpctiea  of  Lagopmt  i  mjicjIi  it  become  subqiedes  of  Lagnfjnu  mtuhu^ 
as  foflopwB: 

LsSOfNis  muliM  nqMrtrii  (Gmdm). 

liSSOINis  mulm  ninliwndi  (Bvefam). 


muliM  tovDModi  EUiol. 
lagopoi  nmtM  fhmmhigiaini  Clark. 
LsSOfNis  muUia  iliiiini  G^imiriL 
lafcpoi  miitOB  kaDoggae  GffiniidL 
lAgcpm  '""^—  tanfflrti  Bent. 
Lagopoi   mwimimi   Elbat  becomes  lagcpoi  mntos  efwrinaiiiii 
Qhoiy  becaose  only  subsiiedficaDy  distmct  from    Lagapus   mufiw 
(Montin).    (Cf.  Hartert,  Vdgd  palaarkt.  Faona,  Heft  X\'  [Band 
m,  1],  Apdl,  1921,  p.  1871.) 
Lafcpoi  arithi  Brewster  becomes  Lscopus  mntos  walclii  Brewster, 
becanse  only  snbqiecificaDy  different  from  Lagajnu  muiug  (Montin). 
(Cy.  Hartert,  Ydgd  palawkt.  Faona,  Heft  XV  [Band  lU,  1],  April, 

1921,  p.  isn.) 

Qrtalfe  fvtala  meadli  (Baird)  becomes  QrUUs  iretuU  iretuU  (Wag- 
kr)  {P\emdope\,  w€hda  Wa^,  Isis  [ron  Okoi],  XI\\  Heft  XI, 
Nofcmber,  183Q,  coL  1112;  ("Mexico"  [subsequently  restricted  to 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Vers  Crux,  Mexico]),  because  not  sub- 
specifically  sqiaiable.  {Cf.  Miller  and  Griscom^  Teee  Auk,  XXXVIU, 
No.  1,  January,  1921,  pp.  44-45.) 

OsOiartai  amm  wnifitrinniHi  Wied  becomes  Cathartas  aura  aura 
finnsww,  becanse  the  latter  is  considered  to  be  the  North  American 
race.  (Cf.  Swann,  Synopsis  Accipitees,  pt  1,  September  28,  1921, 
P-3.) 

t  Acci|iUg  eoopvii  maiiBamil  Swainson.  AcdpUer  MexUanug  Swain- 
son,  Fauna  Bor.-Amer.,  II,  1831  (Fd)ruary,  1832),  p.  45,  footnote 
C^Beal  del  Monte  [Hidalgo],  Mexico")-  Revired  as  a  subspecies. 
(Cf.  Swann,  Sjfnupsis  Aecqxtres,  pt  1,  September  28,  1921),  p.  53. 
Bangs:  westenn  United  States  to  Centesl  Ammca. 

t  GhitoiilHifa  mkirastriB  pallidnla  Ban^B  and  Penard.  New  sub- 
qieciea  Bangp  and  Fenaid,  BulL  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL,  XLI\',  No.  4, 
Jbnoary,  1921,  p.  365  (San  Joeedd Cabo,  Lower  C!alifomia).  Range: 
southern    Lower  California. 

flBcnipilS  padfieOB  (Latham).  H\irundo].  paci/iea  Latham,  Index 
Onith.  QappL^  1801,  p.  LVm  ("Nova  HoOandia''  [=^  AustrahaD. 
Bceoided  as  North  American  from  a  flpedmen  taken  on  St.  George 
Umd,  Akflka.  (Cf.  BiaiUiard  and  Hanna,  C>xndor,  XXIU,  No.  3, 
Jane  3,  1921,  p.  98.) 
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tNuttallomiB  borealis  majorinuB  Bangs  and  Penard.  New  sub- 
species. Bangs  and  Penardi  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XXXIV,  June 
30,  1921,  p.  90  ("Pine  Flats,  North  Fork  of  San  Gabriel  River. 
Angeles  County,  California").  Range:  western  North  America, 
south  in  winter  to  Peru. 

Csranodtta  cristata  cristata  (Linnaeus)  becomes  Gyanocitta  crittata 
bromia  Oberholser,  nom.  nov.  (cf,  Oberholser,  The  Auk,  XXXVII, 
No.  1,  January,  1921,  pp.  86-89;  "Wooster,  Wayne  County,  Ohio"), 
because  the  name  CyanociUa  cristata  cristata  applies  to  the  Florida 
Blue  Jay,  CyanociUa  cristata  florincola  Coues. 

Gyanocitta  cristata  florincola  Coues  becomes  Csranocitta  cristata 
cristata  (Linnaeus),  because  Blue  Ja3r8  from  Florida,  the  type  lo- 
cality of  CyanociUa  cristata  florincola^  are  subspecifically  the  same 
as  Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata.  (Cf,  Oberholser,  The  Auk, 
XXXVIII,  No.  1,  January,  1921,  pp.  83-86.) 

t  Thryospisa  maritima  juncicola  (Griscom  and  Nichols).  New  sub- 
species. Passerherbultui  maritimus  juncicola  Griscom  and  Nichols, 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  Y.,  XXXII,  November  3,  1920,  p.  25  (Goose 
Creek,  Wakulla  Coimty,  Florida).  Range:  vicinity  of  Goose  Creek 
and  St.  Marks,  Wakulla  Coimty,  northern  Florida. 

t  Thryospisa  maritima  howelli  (Griscom  and  Nichols).  New  sub- 
species. Passerherbxdus  maritimus  howelli  Griscom  and  Nichols, 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  Y.,  XXXII,  November  3,  1920,  p.  22  (Dauphine 
Island,  Alabama).  Range:  breeds  on  coast  of  Alabama  and  Miss- 
issippi; winters  to  Texas  and  northern  Florida. 

t  Lanins  ezcubitor  mollis  Evermann.  Lanius  mollis  Eversmann,  Bull. 
Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Moscou,  XXVI,  No.  IV,  1853,  p.  498  ("Sudlichen 
Altai"  [southern  Altai  Mts.]).  Recorded  from  a  specimen  taken  260 
miles  west  of  Sitka,  Alaska.  (Cf.  Mailliard  and  Hanna,  Condor. 
XXIII,  No.  3,  June  3,  1921,  p.  93.) 

fDendroica  auduboni  mamorabilis  Oberholser.  New  subspecies. 
Oberholser,  Ohio  Joum.  Science,  XXI,  No.  7,  June  6,  1921,  p.  243 
(''Ward,  Boulder  Coimty,  Colorado'')-  Range:  breeds  from  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta  to  Arizona  and  Texas;  winters  south  to 
Guatemala. 

fMotacilla  lugens  Kittlitz.  MotadUa  lugens  Kittlitz,  Kupfertafeb 
zur  Naturg.  Vog.,  Heft  2, 1833,  p.  16,  pi.  XXI,  fig.  1  ("Kamtschatka"). 
Recorded  as  North  American  from  a  specimen  taken  in  Alaska.  (Cf. 
Thayer  and  Bangs,  The  Auk,  XXXVIII,  No.  3,  July,  1921,  p.  460.) 

Hylocichla  guttata  pallasii  (Cabanis)  becomes  H^oeichla  futtata 
faxoni  Bangs  and  Penard,  nom.  nov.  (Cf,  Bangs  and  Penard,  The 
Auk  XXXVIII,  No.  3.  July,  1921,  p.  433;  "Shelbume,  N.  Hamp- 
shire")! because  the  name  Hylocichla  guttata  paUasii  is  a  synonym 
of  Hylocichla  guttata  guttata  (Pallas). 
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BEJECnONS  AXD  EUMIXATIONS' 


BaUuiui  IwiUgimia  (Moptaga)  vs.  Boiamui  gflUrii  Imticinowii 
(Montana),  ftmnnied  rednetion  to  a  snbspedes  (</.  Hutert^  Hjiiid- 
List  Brit.  Birds,  1912,  p.  126)  rejeetad.  {Cf.  Hartert  el  mL,  Bntbh 
Birds,  IX,  No.  1,  June  1, 1915,  p.  6;  Oberlnlaer,  Tbe  Auk,  XXXVTII, 
Xo.  1,  Jsmnnr,  1921,  p.  Sa) 

•  HunMnini  amoflcaiios  oeddentalis  Woodhouse  =  \wmmius  ctmmK 
oojiiit  Bftchstein,  {Cf.  GriniielL  Condor.  XXIII,  No.  1,  February 
5,  1921,  pp.  21-27.) 


GSKBRAL  H0TB8 

Dofekto  (Alia  alia)  at  Hawport,  Ma. — A  Dovelde  was  picked  up 
dead  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Jordan  in  a  field  on  his  farm  near  Newport,  Maine, 
late  in  December,  1921. — Carrie  E.  Miller,  Lewisionj  Me, 

leaUnd  Gull  at  BUabeth,  N.  J.— On  a  trip  to  the  Elisabeth  salt 
marshes,  bordering  Newark  Bay  on  January-  15,  1922,  Mr.  Ralph 
Friedman  oi  Brookljm  and  the  writer  saw  at  relatively  close  range — 50 
to  75  yards — a  ^diite  gull  resting  on  a  mud  flat  with  a  small  group  of 
Herring  Gulls.  Tlie  bird  was  no  larger,  probably  a  little  smaller,  than 
the  Herring  Gulls.  Tliere  was  little  difference  in  length,  but  the  white 
bird  had  a  sli^tly  more  slender  body.  The  tip  of  the  bill  was  noticeably 
dariu  When  first  seen  the  plumage  to  both  observers  appeared  uniformly 
^diite,  though  when  seen  after  flight  and  at  a  greater  distance  through  8x 
glasses  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  neck  showed  dirty  white,  slightly 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  plumage.  It  seems  safe  to  record  the  bird  as 
an  Iceland  Gull  (Larus  leucopterus).  On  February  4,  on  Newark  Bay, 
1  saw  two  more  of  these  birds  in  a  very  large  flock  of  Herring  Gulls  and 
a  few  Ring-bills.  One  was  apparently  pure  white  and  the  other  very 
dirty  white  though  the  primaries  were  pure  white.  Bills  dark  terminally. 
The  latter  was  again  seen  on  March  18. — Charles  A.  Urner,  Elizabeth^ 
N.J. 

An  Inlaiid  Record  for  the  Man-o'-war-bird.  In  going  over  some 
old  journals  recently,  I  found  a  note  which  should  have  been  recorded 
long  ago. 

On  a  visit  to  the  Lone  Tree  Club,  near  Gladstone,  Illinois,  on  October  10, 
1903,  I  saw  a  mounted  specimen  cf  a  Man-o '-war-bird.  Inquiiy  rc\ealed 
that  the  bird  had  been  found  in  an  exhausted  condition  on  the  Iowa  bluffs 

>  EUminatioiiB  firom  the  A.  O.  17.  Check-List,  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Supplements,  and  the  First  to  Sixth  Annual  Lists,  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*) 
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of  the  Mississippi,  immediately  south  of  Burlington,  in  August  of  the 
same  year,  and  that  although  it  had  been  fed,  they  had  succeeded  in 
keeping  it  alive  for  a  few  days  only.  I  beheve  that  this  is  the  first  Iowa 
record  for  the  Man-o '-war-bird  (Fregala  magnificens  rotfiKhildi) . — ^Paul 
Babtbch,  (7.  S.  National  Museum,  WashinQtan,  D.  C. 

Surf  Scoton  (Oidemia  penpidllata)  near  St.  Louii,  Mo.— Surf, 
Scoters  in  juvenile  dress  have  been  taken  in  Missouri  before  this,  but 
Mr.  Steinwender  of  St.  Louis  took  a  male  and  female,  probably  a  pair, 
in  fine  adult  dress  on  November  19,  1921,  on  the  Dardenne  Club  grounds, 
twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Frank  Schwarz  of  St.  Louis 
moimted  them. — O.  Widmann,  St.  Louis  Mo. 

Suropean  Widegon  (Blaroca  penalopa)  at  Coipiu  Christi,  Texas.— 

On  December  20,  1921,  Mr.  Sidney  T.  Bijd)y  of  St.  Louis  shot  from  the 
yacht  of  Mr.  Jos.  Puhtzer,  Jr.,  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  a  fine  male 
European  Widgeon.  It  ^'as  at  first  taken  for  a  hybrid  and  has  been 
moimted  by  Mr.  F.  Schwarz  of  St.  Louis.  More  European  Widgeons 
may  be  killed  by  hunters  in  North  America  than  our  records  show,  but 
considered  hybrids  they  are  not  thought  worth  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  having  them  preserved. — O.  Widmann,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Old-squaw  (Clanguia  hyemalis)  in  Texas.— On  December  13, 1921, 
I  was  asked  to  identify  two  Old-squaws  which  had  been  shot  the  day 
before  near  the  town  of  Cove,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from 
Houston,  by  two  gunners  from  Dallas,  Texas.  They  were  apparently 
birds  of  the  year  and  the  sex  was  not  determined.  I  failed  to  learn  whether 
they  were  with  others  of  the  same  species  or  alone.  The  bird  is  unkno^-n  to 
the  local  gunners. — Robert  B.  Lawrence,  Houston,  Texas. 

An  Enormous  Flock  of  Canvas-backs  (BCarila  Talisineiia)  Visit 
the  Detroit  River. — On  the  morning  of  January  24,  1922,  a  big  flock 
of  canvasbacks  (Marila  valisineria)  appeared  on  the  Detroit  River  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Belle  Isle,  the  city  park.  Careful  estimates  by  the 
observer  and  others  placed  the  number  of  birds  at  about  1,000,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  this  number  was  more  likely  to  have  been  an  under- 
estimate than  otherwise. 

Daily  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the  birds  soon  brought  up  the  number 
to  approximately  10,000,  and  these  have  remained  in  the  waters  about 
the  island  continuously  until  now,  the  last  of  F^niary. 

As  the  birds  have  been  feeding  very  near  the  island,  often  within  50 
feet  of  the  shore,  it  has  been  easy  to  watch  their  methods.  They  dive  in 
turn  and  about  half  of  them  are  under  the  water  at  a  time.  When  those 
that  dive  come  up  they  bring  roots  of  eel  grass  which  they  slap  around 
violently  until  the  root  is  broken  into  small  pieces  which  they  swallow 
and  no  piece  is  ever  wasted,  for  if  a  small  fragment  starts  away  bone 
upon  the  current  the  duck  retrieves  it  and  eats  it. 
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Tli»e  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  why  these  birds  should  come  here 
this  year  and  particulariy  so  early  in  the  season.  The  winter  has  been 
mild  and  the  lirer  has  remained  open  but  often  the  winters  are  mild 
here,  notably  last  winter  which  was  even  milder  than  the  present  season, 
yet  my  only  record  £(»>  Canvasbacks  last  spring  was  on  March  19,  when 
I  saw  a  small  flock  of  eight. 

Old  duck  hunters  with  many  years  of  experience  say  that  they  have 
never  seen  the  Canvasback  here  in  January  and  not  often  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  Februaiy;  March  being  their  usual  time  of  migration,  but 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Robinson,  of  this  city,  a  careful  and  faithful  observer,  says 
that  seven  or  eight  years  ago  during  a  very  mild  winter  she  saw  a  flock 
of  several  hundred  of  them  on  the  Detrcit  River  during  the  latter  part 
of  January. — ^Etta  S.  Wilson,  Detroity  Mich. 

The  Oreatttr  Snow  GkMMe  in  MassachuMtts. — ^Three  specimens  of 
Chen  hyperborea  moalis  were  shot  in  the  Westfield  Little  River,  not  far 
from  Westfield,  Massachusets,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  24,  1921. 
Two  were  inimature  with  dark  bills  and  feet,  but  the  third  was  a  mature 
bird.  Unfortunately  two  of  these  geese,  including  the  adult,  were  plucked 
and  eaten  before  I  learned  of  their  being  shot,  and  the  third  one  was 
rescued  while  on  the  way  for  another  dinner.  This  st)ecimen,  which  has 
the  rusty  tinge  about  the  head  and  neck,  is  now  being  mounted  for  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Undoubtedly  there  was  a  very  unusual  flight  of  Snow  Geese  into  this 
region  about  this  time  as  a  flock  estimated  to  contain  over  one  hundred 
birds  was  reported  as  seen  in  Southwich  Ponds  not  far  from  Westfield. 
A  single  bird  was  also  shot  at  Pbrtland,  Conn.,  one  at  East  Windsor  Hill, 
and  a  small  flock  noted  at  Glastonbury. 

Mr.  Robert  O.  Morris  informs  me  that  he  observed  a  Snow  Goose  in  the 
spring  of  1887  in  Longmeadow  near  the  Connecticut  River,  a  few  miles 
below  Springfield.  His  only  other  record  of  the  bird  dates  back  at  least 
twenty-five  years.  It  is  of  a  Snow  Goose  woimded  and  captured  in  the 
vicinity  of  Springfield  and  kept  for  several  years  with  a  flock  of  domestic 
geese  in  the  town  of  Southwick. — ^Aabon  C.  Bago,  Hdyoke,  Mass. 

Hotabla  Incraasa  of  Bgrets  in  Chatham  County,  Georgia. — It  is 
with  much  gratification  that  I  am  enabled  to  report  a  marked  increase  in 
the  numbers  ol  Egrets  (Casmeroditu  egreUa)  breeding  in  Bird  Pond, 
Ossabaw  Island,  Chatham  County,  Georgia.  I  first  visited  this  pond  in 
May  1905,  devoting  two  days — May  11  and  14 — ^to  a  study  of  the  varied 
and  abundant  bird  life  which  finds  refuge  there,  nesting  harmoniously 
in  close  proximity.  At  that  time  there  were  approximately  a  dozen  pairs 
of  Egrets  breeding  there  (see  Wilson  BuUetin,  March  1921,  pp.  &-7). 
On  Apnl  30,  1921,  I  again  visited  this  rookery,  in  company  with  Thos. 
D.  Burleigh  and  J.  T.  Wheeler  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Besides  making  a  very  accurate  count  of  the  Egret  population,  we  secured 
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much  interesting  data  on  the  habits  of  the  wverai  species  of  wate 
nesting  in  the  pond.  We  found  that  the  colony  of  Egrets  bad  ini 
to  thirty-four  pairs,  the  rontents  of  their  nestH  being  as  follows: 
contained  young  two  or  three  days  old;  five  held  young  a  week 
days  old;  one  contained  two  pipped  eggs;  one  held  a  single  egg;  foi 
two  eggs  each;  ten  contained  three  eggs  each,  incubation  of  which  wm 
far  advanced,  and  a  single  nest  contained  four  cggS- 

The  height  of  tbeee  nests  varied  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  above  Iha 
surface  of  the  water  which  waa  three  feet  deep.  Several  of  the  laifw 
willows  supported  tour  or  five  nests,  while  other  trees  held  two  and  soi 
limes  only  one  nest.  Frequently,  while  climbing  to  the  nests  lo  rxainiaftj 
their  contents,  a  limb  would  give  way  beneath  our  weight,  so  frail 
brittle  are  these  trees,  but  we  were  always  careful  to  avoid  placing 
entire  weight  on  any  limb  supporting  a  nest. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  behavior  of  these  Egrets  during  my  first 
visit  to  their  rookery  in  1915,  when  it  was  impoesible  to  get  nithin  two 
hundred  feet  of  them,  was  our  experience  with  them  in  1921.  We  weia 
frequently  allowed  to  approach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  an  adult  standing 
on  a  limb  near  its  nest,  ce|)ceially  those  birds  whose  eggs  had  hatched. 

The  pond  in  which  this  remnant  of  this  beautiful  and  once  abund&nl 
species  breeds  is  not  a  natural  one,  but  was  formed  and  is  maintained  hj 
the  accumulation  of  water  flowing  from  an  artesian  well.  Should  this 
well  go  dry — which,  however,  is  very  unlikely — these  and  all  the  hundreds 
of  pairs  of  other  species  of  herons  which  breed  in  the  pond  would  be  forced 
to  seek  other  nesting  places.  Tbeee  birds,  especially  Iho  Egrets  and  Snowy 
Herons,  are  rigidly  protected  by  the  owoeni  of  the  island,  and,  unloa 
some  unforeseen  disaster  should  overtake  them,  will  continue  lo  increase 
steiidJIy— W.  J.   Erichsek.  3311    Bnmnrii  Sit.:!.  Sfmtniah.  Cn. 

Noetlng  of  Um  Bittern  (Botaunu  lentiginoaui)  is  PhiUdclphta 
Co.,  Pa.  In'The  Auk',  1918,  p.  477, 1  recorded  thediscovery  of  a  Bittern's 
neat  at  Woodbury  Gloucester  cou:ity  N.  J.,  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  atxi 
«ithin  ten  miles  of  Philadelphia.  This  was  the  first  definite  nesting 
record  of  this  species  in  this  region  where  it  seems  to  be  a  rare  brMder. 
On  May  31,  1931,  I  found  a  nest  containing  five  eggs  at  Bridesburg, 
Philailelphia,  on  the  Delaware  Kiver  marshes,  within  five  miles  of  the 
City  Hall.  Tlie  female  was  flushed  from  the  nest  and  let  me  approach 
within  two  yards  before  vacating.  The  nest  was  in  a  patch  of  w-id^ea\'fd 
cattail  in  a  large  njarah,  nilhin  a  few  yards  of  a  railroad,  less  rhan  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  foundry  and  still  nearer  lo  a  shipyard.  Thb  is 
the  only  record  of  the  nesting  of  the  Bittern  on  the  Pcnnsytvania  aide  ei 
the  river,  and  one  of  the  few  records  tor  the  State. — Richard  F.  MitXSi^  ] 
Phaaddphia,  Pa. 

A  Coonectlcut  B«Cord  of  tbs  Stilt  StJidpiper,— The  Stilt  8»ndpipi 

{AluTopaiarna   himanloj/ux)   is   not   often   recorded   from   Comnwlici 
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either  spring  or  fall.  For  that  reason  I  wish  to  put  on  record  a  bird  ob- 
served by  myself  at  Great  Marsh,  Westport,  Conn .,  on  May  28,  1921 .  The 
tide  was  low  at  the  time,  and  the  bird  was  found  standing  in  the  tall 
sedges  that  grow  between  low  and  high  water.  It  allowed  me  to  approach 
very  closed  and  to  make  out  all  of  its  markings  and  characteristics  save 
the  long  legs  which  were  hidden  in  the  grass,  and  did  not  show  to  advantage 
when  the  Inrd  finally  flew.  While  I  have  never  before  seen  this  species, 
the  markings  tallied  in  every  way  with  those  of  the  Stilt  Sandpiper  in 
spring  plumage,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  correct  identification. — ^Abetab 
A.   Saumdebs,  Fairfidd,  Conn. 

The  Sun^paan  Gray  Partridge  in  Sukatchewan. — During  the  first 
week  in  November,  a  bird  was  sent  in  from  Rutland,  Sask.,  to  the  Uni- 
versity ol  Saskatchewan  for  identification.  It  was  the  Gray  Partridge 
of  Europe,  here  called  the  Hungarian  Partridge.  It  has  been  mounted 
for  the  University  Museum. 

I  have  gathered  the  following  information  about  the  bird: 

Mr.  Russell  Martin,  who  sent  the  specimen  in  states: 

''I  saw  a  flock  of  from  15  to  20  of  these  birds  at  the  edge  of  a  wheat 
field,  about  the  fiirst  of  September  and  about  the  first  of  November  picked 
this  one  up  from  beside  the  road  three  miles  from  where  I  saw  the  flock. 
It  had  apparently  been  killed  by  flying  against  a  telephone  wire.  This 
is  a  hilly,  rough  oountiy  with  considerable  brush  and  sloughs  or  pot  holes. 
About  half  the  land  is  farmed.'' 

Mr.  Benj.  Lawton,  Chief  Game  Guardian  of  Alberta,  notes  under  date 
of  November  30,  1921:  "There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  these 
birds  are  the  natural  increase  of  a  number  of  pairs  which  were  turned 
loose  by  the  sportsmen  of  Calgary  about  the  year  1910.  They  have 
spread  all  over  the  southern  half  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  have 
got  as  far  as  Edmonton.    They  are  very  prolific    .... 

**There  were  two  importations,  one  1  believe  in  the  spring  of  1910, 
and  the  other  in  the  spring  of  1911.  There  have  been  no  importations 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war    .... 

"The  open  season  in  this  Province  is  for  the  whole  month  of  October, 
with  a  bag  limit  of  10  birds  for  the  day  and  50  for  the  season." 

Mr.  F.  Bradshaw,  Chief  Game  Guardian  of  Saskatchewan,  wrote  from 
Regina,  Sask.,  Dec.  1,  1921:  "I  have  no  previous  authentic  information 
on  file  regarding  this  bird  being  observed  in  Saskatchewan,  but  under  date 
ol  November  23rd,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Coulter,  Box  5, 
Fiapot,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had,  'seen  some  small  birds  around 
here  this  fall,  thought  they  were  quail.  Have  been  told  that  they  are 
Hungarian  partridge  from  Alberta.  They  flush  all  together,  and  run 
on  the  ground.'    .... 

"It  would  appear  that  these  birds  are  extending  their  range,  and  have 
now  crossed  the  Alberta  boundary,  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Coulter  to 
keep  the  birds  in  his  district  under  observation,  and  advise  us  from  time 
to  time  how  they  are  getting  along." 
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Piapot,  Sask.,  is  68  miles  north  of  the  U.  8.  boundary,  and  40  mfles 
east  of  the  Alberta  boundary.  It  is  less  than  five  miles  south  of  Crane 
Lake.  Rutland,  Sask.,  is  174  miles  farther  north,  and  is  twenty  miles 
from  the  Alberta  boundary. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  the  information  is  available,  to  know  whether 
they  have  yet  appeared  in  Montana. — John  Smith  Dexteb,  Sa^eatoanf 
Sask. 

Early  Nesting  of  the  Mourning  Dove. — In  the  spring  of  1921,  Mourn- 
ing Doves  (Zenaidura  macroura  carolineneis)  returned  from  the  south 
unusually  early.  I  saw  one  bird  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  on  February  5.  This 
may  have  been  a  wintering  bird,  but  by  March  12  several  birds  were  seen 
or  heard  cooing,  and  the  si)ecies  seemed  to  be  fully  as  abundant  as  in 
summer.  On  the  first  day  of  April,  while  crossing  a  dense  grove  of  taD 
red  cedars  I  saw  a  bird  fly  from  a  stick  nest  about  ten  feet  up  in  a  cedar. 
On  climbing  to  the  nest  I  found  the  usual  two  eggs,  apparently  quite 
fresh. 

I  visited  this  nest  a  number  of  times,  and  up  to  April  10  everything 
was  all  right,  but  on  April  20,  my  next  visit  after  that  date,  the  nest  was 
empty.  The  earliest  previous  date  for  nesting  of  this  species  in  Conn* 
ecticut  is  April  29,  1894  ('Birds  of  Connecticut,'  p.  73)  and  dates  of 
earliest  nesting  from  other  localities  indicate  that  this  nest  was  earlier 
than  is  normal  with  the  species. — ^Abetas  A.  Saundebs,  Fairfidd,  Conn, 

On  the  Nesting  of  Ectopittee  migratoriue— Tlie  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Charles  Douglas,  the  veteran  ornithologist  of  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  his  observations  can  be  absdutely  relied 
on:  ''I  was  glad  to  learn  today  that  you  had  taken  up  the  nesting  of  the 
Passenger  Pigeon,  the  number  of  eggs  they  laid,  etc.  From  articles  I 
have  read  from  time  to  time,  that  Wild  Pigeons  laid  two  eggs  or  one  egg 
is  a  question  that  puzzled  me.  In  my  time  I  have  found  and  examined 
twelve  to  fifteen  Wild  Pigeons'  nests  on  most  of  which  the  old  bird  was 
sitting,  but  never  found  in  any  of  them  more  than  one  egg,  and  it  al- 
ways seemed  strange  to  me  that  so  many  nests  could  be  found  without 
■  more  than  one,  if  they  ever  lay  more. 

"You  know  the  nests  in  this  locality  were  few  and  only  one  pair  of  birds 
to  each  nest.  It  may  be  possible  that  in  big  pigeon  roosts,  more  than 
one  bird  laid  in  the  same  nest,  where  they  were  crowded,  as  was  the  case  in 
northern  Michigan.  All  the  nests  I  found  were  in  the  same  place  each 
year,  and  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  not  many  rods  apart,  in  the  big  pines 
near  the  Lake  at  Beach  (a  mile  North  of  Waukegan),  and  in  a  small 
hard-wood  grove  about  a  mile  west. 

"In  the  spring  the  birds  fed  on  the  wild  raspberries,  and  in  the  summer 
came  into  the  garden  and  ate  the  cherries.  At  this  time  of  the  year  we 
did  not  disturb  them.  All  is  changed  now;  a  week  ago,  when  I  sal  by  a 
fire  on  one  of  the  old  decaying  pine  logs,  one  of  the  few  left  of  the  oki 
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nesting  places,  my  thoughts  wandered  back  over  the  dear  old  times  and 
companions  of  years  ago.  I  often  go  to  the  favorite  old  places  to  live  it 
all  over  again." — ^Henbt  K.  Coale,  Highland  Park,  lU. 

Notes  on  EGtoi»istos  migratorinB. — Along  in  the  sixties  and  early 
seventies,  when  millions  of  Passenger  Pigeons  made  their  yearly  pilgrimage 
to  their  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  breeding  grounds^  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Tom  Stagg  made  a  business  of  supplying  live  Pigeons  for 
trap  shooting  matches.  He  owned  forty  acres,  a  house  and  large  bam 
at  the  north-west  limits  of  Chicago  (now  Fullerton  and  Diversy  Avenues). 

The  outside  sheeting  of  the  bam  was  removed  and  the  sides  latticed 
with  laths,  making  the  building  one  huge  cage.  With  an  assistant, 
Byron  E.  Clarke,  who  is  still  Uving  at  Hinsdale  (a  suburb  of  Chicago), 
he  made  regular  trips  to  the  Pigeon  roosts  near  Muskegan,  Michigan, 
and  Portage,  Wisconsin,  to  get  live  birds  for  the  shooting  matches. 

The  Pigeons  were  in  such  great  flocks  that  they  covered  all  the  branches 
of  the  pine  trees,  and  by  going  among  them  at  night,  they  could  be  taken 
by  hand  from  the  lower  branches  by  hundreds.  They  were  dropped  into 
bags,  and  transferred  into  crates  and  shipped.  At  times  Mr.  Stagg  had 
10  many  as  5000  or  more  in  his  big  cage.  He  provided  watering  troughs 
and  feed  before  re-shipping  to  his  customers,  the  average  price  being 
$1.25  a  doxen. 

When  the  Pigeons  were  put  into  this  huge  cage  they  were  so  thirsty, 
that  many  drank  themselves  to  death,  or  were  killed  in  the  mad  scramble 
for  water.  In  1876  R.  A.  Turtle  (now  a  taxid'ermist  in  Chicago)  took 
3500  Passenger  Pigeons  in  crates  to  the  aimual  Uve  pigeon  shoot  in  New 
York,  which  was  run  by  Greene  Smith,  who  was  known  to  many  of  the 
older  A.  O.  U.  members,  when  he  accumulated  a  large  coUection  of  birds 
at  his  home  in  Peterboro,  N.  Y.  When  this  shipment  reached  its  des- 
tination, most  of  the  birds  had  worn  the  skin  and  feathers  off  the  top  of 
their  heads  from  contact  with  the  crates. 

There  was  also  the  Abe  Kleimann  trap  grounds  near  Chicago,  where 
thousands  of  the  Pigeons  were  shot.  The  writer,  George  Clingman  and 
Joseph  Hancock  (still  living)  picked  up  dozens  of  wounded  birds,  which 
fell  outside  the  fence.  Mr.  Clingman  recently  gave  his  fine  collection  of 
moonted  birds  to  the  Bryn  Mawr  High  School  of  Chicago. — ^Henbt  K. 
Coals,  Highland  Park,  III 

Iconomic  Status  of  Coragyps  umbu  in  British  Guiana, — When 
I  was  in  Georgetown,  during  the  winter  of  1920-21,  the  Black  Vulture  was 
one  of  the  commonest  birds  about  the  city.  It  was  an  everyday  experi- 
ence to  see  them  sitting  in  rows  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  while  the  public  abba- 
toir,  within  the  harbor,  rarely  had  less  than  30  or  40  about  the  buildings, 
i^yparently  on  the  lookout  for  slaughter-house  offal.  Now  one  gets  only 
a  distant  glimpse  of  occasional  individuals  flying  high  in  air;  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  these  municipal  scavengers  have  disappeared,  and  I  have 
not  yet  noticed  a  sin^^e  bird  roosting  on  a  ridgepole. 
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L'Qtil  1921,  attempts  made  by  the  Government  Health  DepartTnent 
to  or^Due  a  rampaign  against  these  "carrion  rron-B"  failed,  on-ins  to 
local  prejudice,  although  Ibe  birds  were  said  to  be  a  source  of  serious 
pollution  of  the  drinking  water,  lantely  supplied  by  roof  drainage  in  this 
regjon  of  torrential  rains.  Last  year,  as  1  was  leaving  the  eotony,  I  learned 
that  an  ordinance  had  finally  pawed  the  to«*n  council  authoriong  the- 
abootingof  the  vultures  by  the  police.  Towhat  extent  thislanhas  mean- 
time been  earned  out  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  a  great  many  "erows"  were 
undoubtedly  killed  and  (probably)  many  more  frightened  away,  to  become- 
denisens  of  the  country  districts  where,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  gj-stem 
of  carrion  disposal,  they  will,  without  doubt,  be  of  definite  value  as  m-aweng- 

Although  the  agitation  for  the  removal  of  Ibe  Black  Vultures  Hid  not 
result  in  their  immediate  destruction,  yet  the  public  were  to  some  eicicnt 
convinced  that  they  were  a  source  of  filth,  and  perhaps  of  disease,  through 
defilement  of  the  water  supply.  As  a  consequence,  quite  a  number  of 
buildings  were  "protected"  from  contmnination  by  means  of  various 
devices. 

The  most  common  scheme  was  that  of  affixing  an  upright  of  serrated 
iron,  or  sevetal  strands  of  wire  supported  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
feet,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ridgepole,  so  that  the  vultures  could 
not  alight  or  roost  ufion  it. 

Analyses  of  the  cistern  water  collected  from  effectively  "protected" 
roofs  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  precaution,  as  it  was  found  to  be  uniformly 
free  from  pathogenic  bacteria,  while  reservoirs  filled  from  "unprotected" 
roof-arcaa  (and  especially  those  known  to  be  patronised  by  carrion  crows) 
were  often  shon-n  to  be  infected  by  morbific  germs. 

The  Government  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  E.  P.  Minett,  informs 
me  that  while  the  rain  water  used  by  the  European  residenta  in  the  colony 
is  generally  boiled  before  uae,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  precaution  can  be  relied 
upon  as  carried  out  by  native  cooks,  and  the  danger  of  infection  ig  » 
very  real  one  where  carrion  eron-a  abound,  as  these  filthy  birds  have  been 
shown  to  conmiunieste  pathogenic  bacteria  to  the  nater  nipplies  by  their 
habits  of  carrying  filth  to  the  roof;  also,  their  feces  have  been  proved  to 
contain  pur\dent  pathogenic  microbes.  Many  analyses  carried  out  by 
tbe  Department  on  the  excrement  of  these  vulturea  demonatrete  that  they 
are  fully  endowed  with  polluting  powers,  and  from  their  habits  and  situation 
ft«ely  exercise  them.  Although  something  may  be  said  in  their  favor  as 
scavageners  in  extra-urban  localities,  their  presence  in  a  city  of  GO.(XV> 
inhabitants,  with  an  organized  health  department  boasting  a  lage  sanitary 
'     s  dangerous.    It  is  recognized  that  lo  make 


1 
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intinuously   successful   it  T 
tbe  vulturine  hoh>cauBt,  lest  there  be  h 
country  reaorta. — Caset  A.  Wooo,  Gcargrlincn,  Brit.  Cut 
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Snowy  Owl  at  Xlisabeth,  N.  J. — On  January  2,  on  information  receiv- 
ed from  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Ley,  of  this  city,  I  located  a  Snowy  Owl  (NycUa 
nuctea)  on  the  salt  marsh  near  Elizabeth,  and  near  the  shore  of  Newark 
Bay.  I  learned  from  hunters  that  the  bird  had  been  first  seen  in  that 
locality  on  December  26.  I  found  it  sitting  among  the  uneven  ice  chunks 
left  by  the  receding  tide  and  its  plumage  blended  so  perfectly  with  its 
surroundings  that  I  might  easily  have  failed  to  notice  it  had  I  not  been  on 
the  lookout.  I  got  within  about  seventy  yards  before  the  bird  took  flight 
and  after  being  disturbed  it  would  not  again  allow  so  close  an  approach. 
When  first  seen  its  posture  was  vertical,  the  usual  owl  pose,  but  when  it 
lit  upon  the  open  ice  after  being  disturbed  the  body  and  tail  were  held 
horizontal  to  the  ground  plane  with  head  erect, -this  possibly  being  a 
usual  attitude  when  the  bird  is  on  the  alert. 

I  saw  the  bird  again  on  January  15  and  22  and  March  18»  but  on  neither 
of  these  occasions  did  he  assume  the  horizontal  pose,  his  posture  being 
upright  or  leaning  slightly  forward. 

Owls  have  been  present  in  unusual  numbers  here  this  winter.  My  list 
included  weekly  from  December  4  to  January  8  a  single  Bam  Owl  (Aluco 
pratincola),  always  found  roosting  in  the  same  tree,  and  a  Saw-whet  Owl 
{Nyctala  acadica)  found  December  11,  while  Short-eared  Owls  (Asia 
aedpUrinia)  on  the  salt  marshes  and  Long-eared  Owls  (Asia  wilsanianus) 
in  the  neighboring  nursery  evergreen  groves  have  been  quite  common. 
— Chables  a.  UBi*rEB,  Elizabeth,  N.  Y, 

Hafting  of  the  Long-oared  Owl  in  Southern  New  Jersey. — It 

is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Long-eared  Owl  is  a  rare  breeder  in  south 
Jersey,  hence  the  discovery  of  two  nests  is  worthy  of  record.  Both  nests 
were  found  by  my  friend  H.  M.  EEarrison,  while  we  were,  together  with 
T.  £.  McMullen,  ferreting  out  the  nests  of  our  hawks  and  owls.  They 
were  both  found  near  Pennsgrove,  in  Salem  County,  N.  J.  The  first  nest 
held  four  slightly  incubated  eggs  and  was  foimd  on  April  10,  1921.  It 
was  about  25  feet  up  in  a  pin  oak  tree  in  a  thicket  of  oaks  of  small  size 
covering  about  four  acres;  the  female  was  on  the  nest.  The  other 
nest  contained  five  pipped  eggs  and  was  examined  on  April  17,  1921;  it 
was  about  25  feet  up  in  a  Jersey  pine  tree,  a  few  yards  within  a  large 
thicket  of  pine  and  oak  trees  of  small  size.  Both  birds  were  upon  the  nest. 
With  the  exception  of  nests  found  by  W.  B.  Crispin  and  R.  T.  Moore, 
these  are  the  only  Long-eared  Owl's  nests  known  to  us  from  south 
Jersey. — ^Richabd  F.  Miller,  PhUaddphia,  Pa. 

Hawk  Migration  Route  at  Whitefish  Point,  Upper  Peninsula  of 
l«i»M|f^T^ — ^The  line  of  greatest  hawk  migration  between  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  Canada  is  at  Whitefish 
Point.  This  point  lies  between  the  eastern  end  of  the  open  waters  of 
Lake  Superior  and  Whitefish  Bay,  about  40  miles  Northwest  from  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  is  about  20  mUes  distant  from  the  Canadian  shore.    Every 
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year  thousands  of  hawks  take  this  route  but  are  far  more  plentiful  in 
spring  than  fall. 

In  the  spring  the  bulk  of  the  larger  hawks  arrive  a  week  or  so  ahead 
of  the  smaller  hawks.  In  the  fall  few  of  the  smaller  hawks  use  this  route 
and  the  number  of  the  larger  hawks  is  perceptibly  less  than  in  spring. 

Usually  the  flight  does  not  begin  imtil  April  15.  This  spring  it  was 
unusually  early,  starting  the  latter  part  of  March  and  hundreds  were 
flying  by  April  1. 

The  spring  flight  is  on  only  when  the  wind  is  from  the  South  and  at 
its  best  after  the  wind  has  been  from  that  direction  for  several  days. 

The  bill  allowing  50  cents  bounty  per  hawk  was  repealed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  taking  effect  August  18,  so  hereafter 
the  spring  slaughter  of  hawks  at  the  Point  will  not  take  place.  The 
bounty  was  paid  on  2305  Hawks  in  this  county  last  spring,  of  this  number 
2007  were  shot  at  Whitefish  Point.  One  man  shot  254  last  spring,  51 
in  one  day,  and  during  the  flight  in  spring  of  1920,  563,  60  in  one  day. 

Hawks  shot  this  spring  were  Goshawk  (Astnr  atricapiUus  atricapiUuB)^ 
Pigeon  Hawk  (Falco  cdumbariiis  columbariua)^  Marsh  Hawk  (Circug 
httd8oniu8)f  Osprey  (Pandian  haliaeius  carolinensia),  Ck>oper's  Hawk 
(Accipiter  coopen)^  Red-tailed  Hawk  (BtUeo  borealis  horealia),  Rough 
legged  Hawk  (ArckibtUeo  loffopus  eancti-johannU)  and  Sparrow  Hawk 
{Falco  sparveriue  eparverius). 

In  addition  to  the  above  several  other  species  were  shot  but  not  identified. 

One  of  the  shooters  reported  to  me  that  on  April  5,  mistaking  it  for  a 
big  black  hawk  as  it  came  low  over  the  tree  tops,  he  shot  a  Turkey  Buisard 
(Cathartes  aura  septerUrionalia) ,  He  also  reported  that  about  a  week 
later  he  saw  another  Buzzard  but  recognized  it  in  time  not  to  shoot  it. 
Six  or  seven  years  ago  this  man's  brother  saw  two  Buzzards  during  the 
spring  hawk  flight  in  the  same  locality. 

The  above  would  indicate  that  now  and  then  the  Buzzard  crosses  into 
Canada.  In  fact  one  was  reported  taken  at  Moose  Factory,  James  Bay, 
about  300  miles  north  of  the  Soo  in  1898.  (See  Auk  XX,  p.  66)— M.  J. 
Maqee,  Satdl  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. 

Oolden  Eagle  (Aqtdla  chzysaetoe)  and  Porcupine.— While  liring 

at  Aitkin,  Minnesota,  in  the  latter  part  of  November  1900,  a  woodman 
brought  to  me  a  Golden  Eagle  which  he  had  found.  It  was  hardly  able 
to  walk  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  kill  it  by  beating  it  on  the  head  with  a 
club,  putting  the  poor  creature  out  of  its  miser>'.  The  bird  had  evidently 
aimed  to  make  a  meal  of  a  porcupine  for  it  was  Hterally  coTned  under- 
neath with  quiUs.  In  fact,  there  were  a  number  of  quflls  in  the  roof  of 
its  mouth.  My  first  thought  was  that  its  eyes  might  have  been  injured 
but  upon  examination  I  found  them  perfect.  During  all  of  October  and  the 
first  part  of  November  the  weather  was  rather  mild  and  the  ground  bare 
of  snow  and  it  could  not  have  been  for  a  scarcity  of  food  that  the  attadc 
was  made  on  the  porcupine.    It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  undenrtand  why 
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it  should  make  so  serioiis  a  mistake.  The  bird,  no  doubt,  had  been  with- 
out food  for  sometime  as  the  body  was  very  much  emaciated  and  many 
of  the  quills  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  flesh  causing  puss  to  form. 
It  would  have  been  an  interesting  study  specimen  if  the  skin  could  have 
been  preserved  without  removing  any  of  the  quills  but  that  was  impossible 
as  most  ot  them  had  to  be  extracted  with  a  pair  of  pinchers  in  order  to 
skin  it.  Tlie  specimen  is  now  in  the  coUection  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  D.  Ho3rt9 
Seven  Oaks,  Florida. — ^Albert  Lang,  FayetteviBe,  Arkansas, 

Thb  Whistled  Call  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker.— On  January  9, 1922, 
at  4:15  p.  m.  I  visited  my  bird  trapping  station,  and  discovered  that  I 
had  captured  a  male  Hairy  Woodpecker.  For  some  reason,  or  other,  all 
species  of  woodpeckers,  that  I  have  caught,  seem  to  be  unable  to  find 
the  exit  into  the  back  part  of  the  trap,  unless  assisted.  This  individual 
seemed  to  be  no  exception,  as  he  was  rushing  back  and  forth,  vainly 
seeking  a  means  of  escape,  and  as  I  approached  he  climbed  upon  the  sides 
of  the  trap  and  hung  there. 

I  immediately  knelt  down  beside  the  trap  and  began  rapping  on  the 
sides,  this  was  the  only  way  I  could  make  him  loosen  his  hold,  and  go 
into  the  other  part  so  I  could  release  him.  It  was  of  no  avail,  and  finally 
becoming  tired  of  my  position,  I  arose  to  my  feet.  At  the  same  time  I 
was  somewhat  startled  by  a  loud,  piercing,  quavering  whistle.  At  first 
I  thought  it  was  a  whistle  blown  by  some  child;  I  looked  out  toward  the 
street,  but  there  were  no  children  in  sight.  Then  it  came  again,  loud,  clear 
and  decidedly  unfamiliar.  This  time  however,  I  realized  that  it  was  a 
bird  call,  and  examined  the  surrounding  trees.  Chickadees  weie  the  only 
birds  in  sight  and  I  knew  that  they  were  quite  incapable  of  making  such 
a  sound.  The  thought  that  the  Hairy  Woodpecker  was  the  whistler, 
never,  for  a  moment  entered  my  mind.  For,  strangely  enough,  the  sound 
did  not  seem  to  come  from  the  trap,  there  was  an  odd  ventriloqual 
quality  about  it  that  I  cannot  describe. 

I  finally  gave  up  trying  to  solve  the  problem,  and  again  tiuned  my 
attention  to  my  captive,  he  was  stiU  energetically  seeking  a  means  of 
escape.  I  knelt  beside  the  trap  again,  and  began  tapping  on  it.  Again 
came  the  odd  quavering  whistle,  and  it  was  with  a  real  thrill  that  I  made 
the  discovery  that  it  was  the  Haiiy  Woodpecker,  after  all,  that  had  been 
calling  19  this  strange  manner.  He  continued  to  whistle  until  I  succeeded 
in  driving  him  into  the  other  compartment. 

While  I  was  adjusting  the  band  he  struggled  violently,  pecking  savagely 
at  my  hands  and  at  the  band,  and  every  few  moments  whistling  shrilly. 
Taking  the  bird's  actions  into  consideration,  one  might  be  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  this  was  a  ciy  of  anger,  for  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
bird  seemed  very  resentful  from  the  time  I  discovered  him  until  he  was 


I  examined  aD  the  bird  books  in  my  possession  to  find  an  account  of 
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this  particular  cr>%  but  was  unable  to  find  any  record  of  it,  I  then  wrote 
to  the  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  and  Mr  Henderson  replied,  saying 
that  it  was  a  call  known  to  a  very  few  ornithologists. 

All  of  the  male  Hairy  Woodpeckers  that  I  have  banded  or  have  observed, 
Answer  Dr.  Chapman's  description,  in  that  they  have  the  scarlet  band 
on  the  nape.  This  individual  was  an  exception,  the  band  was  white,  and 
in  the  center  of  the  back  of  the  head  were  two  oval.red  spots,  so  accurately 
4ind  perfectly  proportioned,  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  painted  there. 
These  were  separated  by  a  fine  black  line. — ^Kathleen  M.  Hempel, 
Elkader,  Iowa. 

Two  Interetting  Oecumnoes  of  the  Alder  njreatehtr  in  Irlo 
Countj,  N.  Y. — The  Alder  Flycatcher  (Empidanax  traUli  alrupmm) 
has  alwasrs  been  considered  a  rare,  or  at  least  uncommon,  breeder  in  this 
general  locality.  During  the  ten  years  prior  to  1921,  I  failed  to  meet 
with  a  single  pair,  and  I  can  not  believe  that  the  peculiar  ''song''  of  this 
bird  would  pass  imnoticed.  And  yet,  during  the  nesting  season  of  1921, 
I  found  two  singing  Flycatchers,  both  in  characteristic  locations,  near 
Hamburg.  Presimiably,  two  pairs  were  breeding  but,  although  a  careful 
search  was  made,  in  each  case,  neither  nest  was  discovered. 

The  first  bird  was  seen  May  30,  in  a  small  swamp  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  uplands  south  of  the  village,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  nesting  Junooe 
{Junco  hyemalis  hyemalis)  and  Blackbumian  Warblers  (Dendroica  fu9ca). 
The  '"song,"  as  I  heard  it,  was  the  dissyllabic  "grea'-deal,"  as  written 
by  De  Witt  Miller,  and  quoted  by  Eaton  in  his  'Birds  of  New  YoriL.' 
The  accent  was  on  the  ''deal. "  The  bird  sang  frequently,  each  utterance 
being  accompanied  by  a  noticeable  swelling  of  the  throat  and  a  sudden 
upward  jerk  of  the  head. 

A  second  visit  was  paid  to  this  locality  on  June  5.  The  bird  was  found 
in  the  same  place  and  was  still  singing  at  frequent  intervals.  However, 
on  June  12,  the  date  of  my  final  observation,  the  Alder  appeared  to  be 
much  more  quiet  and  was  located  only  with  considerable  difficulty. 

On  June  18,  while  passing  through  a  somewhat  larger  swamp  on  the 
lowlands  north  of  Hamburg,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  a  familiar  "grea'- 
deal, "  and  lost  no  time  in  locating  another  Flycatcher.  This  bird  did 
not  sing  at  all  frequently,  however,  and  might  easily  have  been  ovmlooked. 
The  swamp  also  proved  to  be  the  home  of  a  pair  of  Virginia  Rait9  (RaUui 
vxrffinianus),  two  pairs  of  Swamp  Sparrows  (Mdospixa  geargiana)  and  at 
least  two  pairs  of  Veeries  (Hylodchlafuscescensfuscetcent),  Unfortunately, 
I  was  unable  to  revisit  the  locality  until  July  10,  at  which  time  the  Alder 
Flycatcher  could  not  be  found. 

My  experience  this  year  leads  me  to  think  that  the  Aider  Flycatcher 
may  be  a  more  common  summer  resident  in  this  general  area  than  our 
present  records  would  indicate.  If  suitable  locations  are  carefully  watdied 
during  May  and  early  June,  the  bird  may  be  found  to  be  a  regular  breeder, 
although  the  pairs  wiU  be  few  in  number  and  very  locally  distributed  by 
reason  of  the  choice  of  habitat. 
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-^Ji.  Novemijer  14.  h  mat  CKscribed 
to  TUb  a  bodtiMa  I  took  to  tie  tin-  MagpK  Insick-  oi  u  w«ek  thc>  bmi  wbf  iv- 
ported  to  me  br  fi^re  diffcreir  penooE  TbcL.  oi  Navember  2r>  n  vnaF  n- 
parted  by  ooe  wbo  bad  kuowii  tbt  birc  u.  tiie  unrthw^^effi.  C^  December 
5  I  flaw  two  nrraelf.  On  December  f*  b  mai:  bniughT  oue  it*  my  stum. 
'vviiicbbebadliiimdcau^bt  mamink  trBp.  Ol  December  121  saw  another: 
mad  that  ni^  a  man  brought  one  to  me  that  he  had  shin  ThjuF  one  1 
baive  aenl  to  Ibe  Department  of  Onuthoiogx*.  fitatt  I  mversiri-  of  Iowa, 
to  be  XDOOBted.  I  find.  b\'  convervinf  with  duck  hunterb.  that  this  bird 
JB  beeomine  ntber  common  hereabout.  1  iiave  beeL  here  f<eveii  year^: 
bwe  been  an  inveterate  tramp:  have  made  careful  records  of  arrival 
afid  departme  of  bink.  both  spnng  and  fall,  and  hB\'e  never  before  Been 
the  Magiae,  nor  beard  of  its  beuig  here  — LfKoy  Trrub  Wxxk£^.  AtHencau 
Bekod  of  WUd  L^,  EmmteUburg,  Jouxi. 
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,  M.  T. — Vhik  the  Storhug  ^Siurnui> 
been  recorded  w  tlie  \icmity  o:   hxTacuKe  smce  June 
bave  been  found  tK>  far  at  1  have  lieeii  abie  u*  leam.    The 
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few  reports  of  the  occurrence  of  the  starling  in  Onondaga  County  have 
referred  to  straggling  individuals,  a  part  of  the  advance  guard  from  the 
lower  portions  of  the  state  perhaps. 

On  April  25,  1921,  Mr.  Neil  Hotchkiss  and  I  discovered  a  Starling's 
nest  near  the  lower  end  of  Onondaga  Lake.  It  was  located  in  a  dead  tree 
which  was  hollow  for  a  greater  part  of  its  length,  and  which  was  a  rendeivous 
for  a  number  of  nesting  Tree  Swallows  and  English  Sparrows.  The  tree 
was  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  outlet  to  the  lake  and,  as  the  water  was 
high,  the  base  was  submerged.  This  prevented  our  examining  the  nest 
itself  but  we  observed  the  birds  at  close  range  for  some  little  time. 

We  reported  the  discovery  to  the  Onondaga  County  Bird  Club,  of 
which  we  are  members,  and  later  the  other  members  of  the  club  visited 
the  locality  and  verified  our  report.  This  is  the  first  nest  to  be  found  in 
Onondaga  County  according  to  the  records  of  the  club,  and  we  thought 
that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  'The  Auk '. — ^Frakkun 
H.  Mat,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

Evaning  Orosbeak  at  Stroudaburg,  Pa. — Thinking  it  mi^t  be  a 
matter  of  interest  I  want  to  report  the  presence  here  this  month  (December) 
of  Evening  Grosbeaks  (Hesperiphona  vespertina  vesperHna), 

This  bird  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  in  these  parts  for  a  number  of 
years  though  my  first  acquaintance  with  it  in  a  personal  way  did  not 
occur  until  the  spring  of  1919. 

In  my  bird  journal  under  date  of  April  22,  1919,  I  have  noted  ''Three 
Evening  Grosbeaks. ' '  My  attention  was  drawn  to  their  peeping  note 
resembling  somewhat  the  *' peeper '^  frog.  Their  large  sise  with  yellow 
black  and  white  in  their  plimiage  and  the  big  conical  bill  or  beak  which 
at  a  distance  looked  white  were  the  field  marks  by  which  I  identified  them. 
On  April  26,  1919,  a  cold  raw  morning,  1  came  across  a  flock  of  about  15, 
feeding  on  the  seeds  or  ^'kesrs''  of  the  Ash-leafed  Miq>le  or  Box  Elder. 

In  my  bird  journal  for  1920  I  do  not  find  any  record  of  their  presence 
and  I  do  not  recall  seeing  them. 

On  a  bright  cold  morning  December  13,  1921,  about  11  o'clock  I  was 
attracted  to  a  large  flock  numbering  at  least  30  some  of  ^diich  settled  on 
the  tin  roof  of  a  porch  across  the  street  from  where  I  was  standing.  For 
some  reason  they  had  been  driven  apparently  from  some  Ash-leafed 
Maples  where  they  had  been  feeding.  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  see 
them  close  at  hand.  The  next  day  December  14,  I  found  another  flock, 
possibly  the  same,  feeding  in  a  large  Ash-leafed  Maple  in  a  yard  near 
where  I  saw  them  the  day  before. 

Again  on  Thursday  morning  December  29,  I  saw  another  large  flock 
fl3ring  over,  a  few  settling  in  a  tree  very  near  the  same  spot  as  reported 
above. 

The  Ash-leafed  Maple  or  Box  Elder  is  quite  plentiful  in  this  seetioii 
both  as  a  shade  tree  and  in  a  wild  state. 
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Knafwing  of  the  bird  as  a  rather  rare  winter  visitant  in  these  parts  or 
rather  in  this  section  of  the  United  States,  I  thought  possibly  you  might 
be  interested  in  a  report  of  their  presence  in  Stroudsbuig,  Monroe  County, 
four  miles  north  of  the  Deleware  Water  Gap  and  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  Poeonos. — Hkebkbt  W.  WEfiTwooD,  Strotidsbwrg,  Pa. 


In  POn  Co.,  Pa. — ffliortly  after  noon  on  Dec- 
ember 17,  1921,  a  flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Evening  Grosbeaks  were 
under  ofaeerraiion  in  BnshkiD,  Pa.,  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  In  previous 
years  they  hxwe  frequented  the  laige  shade  trees  in  the  vflbge  for  weekB  at 
a  time  but  this  year  they  seem  to  have  ranged  more  widdy  as  no  more 
were  seen  until  January  10,  1922,  when  a  flock  of  similar  sixe,  probably 
the  aame  birds,  were  noted  in  the  vicinity  of  Coolbaugh,  about  five  miles 
distant. — Einnx  B.  BAantui,  BwhkiU,  Pa. 

Wliifea-ttiroatad  S^mrow  Smniimrlng  In  Autauga  Couutf , 
AUMiiia. — On  June  19, 1921,  while  investigating  a  nest  of  the  White-eyed 
VirBO  on  the  ed0P  of  Pine  CVeek  Swanq>,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Prat  tviOe, 
I  notieed  a  pemKar  looking  bird  in  the  fkxk  of  Kentucky  WaiMeri, 
Hooded  WstUeEi,  Wood  Thiusbcs  and  c4lier  birds  that  came  in  response 
to  the  dHtrev  caDs  of  the  Vireo.  I  foDowed  this  bird  into  a  blackberry 
patch  and  iilMtififd  it  ms  female  White-thrrjscted  Sparrow  (Z^mobidaa 
dbiedb)  and  fram  the  shaking  and  picking  of  its  feathers  I  took  it  to  ha 
■H  JiMiiMliag  linl  A  most  detemsned  search  failed  to  reneal  ncsft.  On 
J«e  28,  the  aame  thiag  happened  again:  the  same  bird  fitting  from  bush 
to  brier  and  then  on  to  the  ground;  allowing  an  approach  to  within  fix 
feet  mwsHilj.  The  male  wns  oboerred  on  June  28>,  axty  or  mwttMij  feet 
of  where  the  Uaaait  had  been  observed,  keeping  entirely  to  the 
and  pirkifig  most  iLA»ttv:ifatiy,    Xo  female  seen  thw 


30^  the  female  wns  seen  at  the  same  p&w«  said  the  male  heard 
fifty  or  aoEty  feet  aonth  ia  trees  twesty-five  or  fihoty  feet  tvp. — Lawi%  Si, 


Id  Gaorghi^Wiae 

twnv  ia  Aaa^t^  Gefwgia.  I  ''iimrri'oiMn^ft  fna  f^hriairj 

Tree  S|yiigPiwP!f  feerfing  <o&  <oim-  <^  nhe  lisKwaA  fii  nhae  dty.    I 

mdk  the  **  winter  <*hippy/ '  *  ^inmm  or  «w»v  (^  wluMn 

wflBfier  an  ^m  flptrrlen  «or  vwiaaxtj.    The  <^uiky  ftpon  <<uk 

the  kmwa  cap  snii  wiiisni»k  wiai;fM«!(  were  imoiii^^ 

ta  emne  wichin  £^2ft  fet^t;  of  nhem  wiith  nhe  foauvniarf. 
At  the  tiasa  ISA  not  osafioe lAas  chia  wsui ^a  lumwiai  ohservairum  hnr.  iiX 
aMihsritiea  aAseh  I  laE««  siaji^  rnofrnti*^  flpr7<^  fyuirh  Otmiina  m  nhe  limtf. 
ef  their  saatheni  lame.  Td  be  «ire  rJiis  Ir  oai?  i^frnmi  n&e  Si»;7gaMah 
that  Stacev  hni:  I  heiie!ve  ir,  <»rmrtf:itiir.e^  a.  new  meiwl  I>. 
df  that  esRy  «iiMef|ixeBf  iy  tAiti  me  'Jiar.  he  haa  Ina^  beeiv 
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of  the  opinion  that  Tree  Sparrows  occasionally  visit  his  vicinity,  but  in 
his  years  of  collecting  he  has  not  succeeded  in  recording  any. — ^Aabon  C. 
Baog,  Holpoke,  Mass. 

The  Nesting  of  Henslow's  Sparrow  in  Southern  Connectieut. — 

On  May  19,  1921,  while  observing  the  migration,  then  at  its  height,  I 
found  a  male  Henslow's  Sparrow  (Passerherhulus  henshwi  hensiowi).  The 
bird  was  in  a  field  near  the  Hemlock's  Reservoir,  Fairfield,  Conn.  At 
the  time  I  was  in  the  company  of  five  others,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Waldo 
of  Bridgeport,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Glynn  of  Fairfield,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Novack  of  the  Fairfield  Bird  Sanctuary.  All  of  us  observed  the  bird  from 
a  very  short  distance  and  in  a  clear  light.  I  was  first  attracted  to  it  by 
the  song,  the  short  one  that  has  been  written  *'  fleezick. "  To  me  it  sounded 
more  like  ^'tililip."  1  made  a  record  of  it,  which,  unless  one  considers  a 
single  ''chebec'^  of  the  least  Flycatcher  a  song,  is  the  shortest  bird  song 
I  have  recorded,  occupying  but  two-fifths  of  a  second. 

The  bird  was  not  in  the  sort  of  locality  in  which  it  is  usually  described 
as  nesting,  so  that  no  thought  of  a  possible  nest  entered  my  head  at  the 
time.  Returning  to  this  area  alone  on  June  4,  1920, 1  found  the  bird  still 
there,  so  that  the  possibility  of  finding  its  nest  occiured  to  me.  The  area 
had  been  the  usual  typical  dry  field,  with  sweet  vernal  grass  {Antho- 
xarUhvm  odoratum)  and  the  common  white  daisy  (Letuxmihemum  vulifare) 
the  most  conspicuous  forms  of  vegetation  at  that  season.  The  Bridgeport 
Hydraulic  Company,  however  had  planted  the  area,  a  few  years  ago,  with 
white  pine  {Finns  strobus).  These  trees  had  reached  a  height  of  two  to 
four  feet,  and  the  bird  was  first  found  singing  in  their  tops.  Hunting  about 
not  far  from  the  tree  in  which  the  male  sang,  I  heard  a  slight  sparrow 
'^tsip.''  I  should  ordinarily  have  passed  the  note  for  that  of  a  Field 
Sparrow,  but  being  on  the  lookout  for  Henslow's  Sparrow  I  thought  1 
detected  a  slightly  different  quality  in  the  note,  and  soon  found  it  a  second 
Henslow's  Sparrow,  evidently  the  female,  for  the  male  was  still  singing 
where  I  had  first  observed  him. 

I  sat  down  to  watch  this  bird,  and  waited  for  nearly  an  hour.  The 
bird  was  evidently  disturbed  at  my  presence,  and  kept  up  a  continual  **  tsipp- 
ing, "  balancing  herself  in  the  top  of  a  pine,  and  facing  a  strong  wind  that 
was  blowing  so  hard  as  to  almost  unseat  her.  Little  by  little  she  approached 
a  spot  about  which  my  suspicions  centered,  and  finally  ceased  her  '*tsip'' 
and  dropped  to  the  ground.  I  went  to  the  spot  and  found  the  nest,  with 
four  young  birds,  so  w^ell  grown  that  they  left  at  my  approach,  and  I  was 
only  able  to  catch  one.  This  bird  was  essentially  like  its  parents  in  most 
particulars,  but  had  a  pale  gray  colored  down  adhering  to  the  feathers  of 
the  head  and  upper  back.  The  down  was  so  hght  in  color  that  it  may  have 
been  white  w^hen  the  birds  were  first  hatched. 

The  nest  was  in  a  hollow  of  the  grass  on  the  ground.  It  was  not  under 
one  of  the  pines,  as  1  had  rather  expected  it  would  be,  but  was  nM>re  than 
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two  feet  from  the  nearest  pine.  It  was  made  entirely  of  grasses,  those  of 
the  lining  finer  than  the  others.  On  the  south  side  it  was  roughly  arched, 
like  the  nest  of  a  Grasshopper  Sparrow,  but  so  crudely  that  I  did  not  feel 
sure  whether  the  birds  had  actually  constructed  the  arch,  or  only  built  the 
nest  in  the  shelter  of  a  tuft  of  dead  grass  that  already  happened  to  be  there. 
The  young  were  evidently  expert  at  hiding  in  the  grass,  for  after  re- 
leasing the  bird  I  had  caught  I  could  neither  find  it  again,  nor  any  of  the 
other  three  birds.  This  is  my  first  experience  with  this  species,  though 
farther  north  in  Connecticut  it  is  reported  locally  to  be  common.  On 
my  two  visits  the  male  sang  only  the  short  song«  so  that  I  have  yet  to 
liear  the  longer  song  described  for  this  species. — ^Aketas  A.  Saunders, 
Fairfieldf  Conn. 

AiKiwiaw  in  the  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow  (PasserherbuluB  caud- 
4eatl]B).--In  The  Auk'  for  October,  1921,  pp.  604-605  I  have  a  note 
under  the  above  caption. 

On  December  16,  1921,  I  visited  the  place  for  the  first  time  this  season 
where  I  have  recorded  so  many  albinistic  Sharp-tailed  Sparrows.  A 
short  search  among  the  multitudes  of  Sharp-tail,  Acadian,  Nelson's  and 
Seaside  Sparrows  revealed  the  presence  of  two  albinistic  Sharp-tails,  one 
with  a  pure  white  tail-feather  and  the  other  a  mottled  bird  with  white 
^also  in  wing  and  taiMeathers.  I  went  again  to  the  place  on  December  31, 
and  seeing  again  the  two  albinistic  birds,  shot  the  mottled  example.  This 
one,  like  all  the  others  recorded  has  the  abdominal  and  ventral  region 
profusely  spotted  with  black.  This  makes  an  uninterrupted  strain  of 
•albinism  for  twenty-two  years. — ^Arthur  T.  Wayne,  Mount  Pleasant^  S.  C, 

An  Albino  Swamp  Sparrow  (Malospiza  georgiana).— On  Decem- 
l)er  8,  1921,  while  collecting  in  a  large  field  of  broom  grass  in  search  of 
Leoonte's  Sparrow  (Passerherhidua  lecontei)  I  saw  a  pure  white  sparrow 
among  a  flock  of  Swamp,  Song  and  White-throated  Sparrows.  By  its 
flight  I  could  readily  identify  it  as  a  Swamp  Sparrow  and  when  I  secured 
it  I  found  that  I  had  made  no  mistake.  This  bird  was  exceedingly  shy  and 
I  flushed  it  repeatedly  before  1  finally  procured  the  specimen.  It  is  en- 
tirely pure  white  with  the  exception  of  one  normal  rectrix,  which  is  con- 
cealed by  the  other  feathers  overlapping  it  and  another  normal  scapular 
feather.  It  is  an  adult  male  and  was  very  fat. — ^Arthur  T.  Wayne, 
Mount  Pleasant,  S,  C, 

Note  on  the  Philadelphia  Vireo  (Vireosylva  philadelphica). — 

In  a  recent  note  (Auk,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  4,  p.  607)  Mr.  H.  Mousley 
comments  on  the  absence  from  my  paper  'A  Nesting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Vireo'  (Auk,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  2,  p.  202)  of  any  reference  to  his 
published  records  of  the  species.  The  absence  of  any  such  reference  is 
Hiue  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  October,  1919,  (Auk,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  4, 
p.  486)  that  Mr.  Mousley 's  first  record  of  this  species  was  published,  while 
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it  was  in  August,  1919,  that  my  paper  was  accepted  for  publication  in 
'The  Auk'. 

In  the  same  note  Mr.  Mousley  says:  'It  will  be  noticed  that  with  one 
exception  all  the  birds  seen  by  me  were  in  the  fall  of  1919,  the  year  they 
bred  at  BergerviUe. '^  Philadelphia  Vireos  bred  at  Bergerville,  P.  Q.,  in 
1920  also,  for  on  July  11  of  that  year  I  found  a  nest  of  this  species  containing 
young  birds  in  a  white  birch  in  dense  woods  near  my  residence.  After 
the  yoimg  had  flown  I  secured  this  nest,  which  was  38  feet  from  the  ground 
and  8  feet  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Mousley 
with  relative  data.  I  was  not  resident  at  Bergerville  in  the  summer  of 
1921,  but,  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence,  there  appears  to  be  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  breeding  of  Philadelphia  Vireos  in  that  neighbor- 
hood is   sporadic. 

Mr.  Hoyes  Lloyd  has  kindly  called  my  attention  to  an  error  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  my  paper  above  referred  to.  In  the  next  to  the  last  line  of 
text  on  page  202  of  'The  Auk,'  Vol.  XXXVUl,  No.  2,  for  "Brewster" 
substitute  "Dwight,"  with  the  reference  "  'The  Auk',  XIV,  pp.  25^272. 
July,  1897." — ^Harrison  F.  Lewis,  9B  Argyle  Ave.,  Ottawa,  OrU. 

Oolden-winged  Warbler  Nefting  at  Waterf ord,  N.  Y.  —  Although 
the  Golden-winged  Warbler  has  a  record  of  being  seen  only  once  in  Saratoga 
county,  N.  Y.,  it  is  really  a  common  breeder  in  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  county.  Ten  pairs  nest  in  a  small  ravine  two  miles  north  of  Waterford 
in  that  township.  Several  pairs  nest  in  a  larger  ravine  four  miles  north  of 
Waterford.  They  arrive  May  15,  and  are  common  as  migrants  until 
May  3.  This  warbler  also  nests  two  miles  east  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Poestenkill  creek,  about  seven  miles  south-east  of  the  Waterford  nesting 
spot. — ^Edoar  Bedell,  Waierfordf  N.  K. 

Hooded  Warbler  Near  Elizabeth,  N.  J.— On  June  19, 1921,  the  writer 
found  a  singing  male  Hooded  Warbler  (WiUonia  rnUrata)  in  a  patch  of 
bushy  and  well  watered  woods  among  the  hills  of  the  Essex  County  Park 
Reservation,  not  far  from  Milbum,  N.  J.,  and  well  within  a  ten  mile  radiu» 
from  Elizabeth.  The  bird  was  joined  by  a  female,  evidently  its  mate,  and 
the  concern  evidenced  by  both  birds  as  I  searched  about  indicated  that 
they  were  breeding  in  that  vicinity,  though  in  the  time  at  my  disposal 
1  failed  to  locate  the  nest.  This  is  my  first  summer  or  breeding  season 
record  of  the  Hooded  Warbler  in  this  section  of  New  Jersey. — Charles 
A.  Urnek,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

A  Deceived  Yellow  Warbler.— Wliile  W.  F.  Coultas,  assistant  in  the 
Museum,  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  1  were  searching  for  Yellow 
Warblers'  nests  in  which  the  birds  had  buih  a  second  bottom  in  order  to 
cover  an  intruded  Cowbird's  egg,  we  found  one  that  we  saw  plainly  had 
two  bottoms.  On  opening  the  lower  part  to  get  a  sii^t  of  the  covered  egg, 
we  discovered  a  small  acorn,  which  the  bird  had  evidently  mistaken  for 
a  Cowbird's  egg. — LeRot  Titus  Weeks,  Emmettbutg,  Iowa, 
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Piairia  WwUer  (Dendroica  discolor)  in  January  in  South  Carolina. 

— On  Januaiy  9,  1922,  I  saw  and  thoroughly  identified  an  adult  male  of 
this  species  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  my  house  while  it  was  searching 
for  food  in  a  thicket  of  lavender  bushes.  I  fired  at  it  with  my  auxiliary 
but  am  certain  that  1  missed  it,  nor  could  I  find  it  again  after  searching 
cai^uUy  all  the  surrounding  country  day  after  day  for  two  weeks. 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  my  seeing  this  bird  in  the  autumn  (or  winter) 
later  than  October  24. — Abthttb  T.  Wayne,  Mount  PleasarUf  S.  C 

The  Mockingbird  at  Fronts  Neck,  Haine.— On  September  13,  1920, 
I  saw  a  Mockin^ird  {Mimus  polygloUos  polygloUoa)^  in  the  bushes  near 
my  cottage  at  Prouts  Neck.  Identification  was  certain.  The  bird  had 
been  seen  for  several  dasrs  previously,  but  was  at  such  a  distance  that 
there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  identity  until  the  above  date. — 
Wm.  Peabce  Coues,  M.D.,  BrookHne^  Mass. 

An  Unusual  Mockingbird  Record. — During  the  first  week  in  May 
1921,  a  single  Mockin^ird  lingered  in  Bushkill  for  at  least  one  day  and 
maybe  longer.  Its  appearance  was  heralded  by  a  period  of  full  song  from 
the  shrubbery  near  the  house  about  six  thirty  in  the  morning  following 
^diich  the  bird  was  closely  observed  at  intervals  during  the  day.  The 
unmistakable  flash  of  white  in  the  wings  and  tail  against  a  background 
of  hemlock  covered  mountains  made  a  memorable  picture  of  rather  un- 
usual composition. — ^Edwin  B.  Bartram,  BushkUlf  Pa. 

A  Question  Concerning  the  Distribution  of  the  Long-billed 
Marsh  Wren. — ^The  ecological  factors  governing  the  distribution  of  the 
Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  (Tdmaiodytes  palustris  pcdustris)  are  simpler 
than  those  for  most  birds.  The  bird  breeds  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
cattafl  marshes,  not  only  nesting,  but  obtaining  all  its  food  in  such  areas. 
It  is  also  extremely  local  in  distribution,  being  found  only  in  certain 
cattafl  marshes,  and  entirely  absent  in  others  apparently  equally  well 
suited  to  it. 

The  cattafl  marshes  are  composed  of  two  species  of  cattail,  a  broad 
leaved  species  (Typha  latifoLia)  and  a  narrow-leaved  (Typha  angusti folia). 
The  broad-leaved  species  occurs  commonly  in  many  places,  but  the 
narrow-leaved  is  more  local.  Many  marshes  are  composed  of  the  broad- 
leaved  species  alone,  but  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  marsh  where 
the  narrow-leaved  species  grows  alone.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  Long-biUed  Marsh  Wren  is  found  only  in  these  marshes  containing 
the  narrow-leaved  cattafl.  I  have  noted  this  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
Connecticut  coast  and  have  recently  observed  the  same  fact  in  western 
and  central  New  York,  finding  the  Marsh  Wrens  abundant  in  marshes  at 
Syracuse  where  the  narrow-leaved  cattafl  was  common,  but  absent  in 
certain  marshes  of  Cattaraugus  County  where  only  the  broad-lea\ed 
cattail  grew. 
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My  observation  of  this  association  of  plant  and  bird  species  may  be 
merely  coincidence.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  others  who  know 
not  only  the  birds,  but  the  two  species  of  cattail.  If  there  is  a  definite 
relationship  between  the  distribution  of  Typha  angutHfolia  and  the  Long- 
billed  Marsh  Wren,  it  may  be  because  the  narrow-leaved  cattail  makes  a 
better  nesting  material,  or  perhaps  because  the  wren's  feet  can  more 
easily  clasp  the  narrow  leaves  and  more  slender  stems  of  this  species. — 
Aretas  a.  Saunders,  Fairfield,  Comn. 

Parkmaa'8  Wren  near  Chicago. — A  pair  of  Wrens  collected  by 
Ck)lin  Sanborn  at  Beach,  Illinois,  April  24,  1921,  were  sent  to  Mr.  Outram 
Bangs  for  identification  and  proved  to  be   TroglodyUa  aedon  parkmani. 

Another  specimen  (cf  23749)  was  taken  by  the  writer  at  Deerfield, 
111.,  May  15,  1921. 

This  western  race  seems  to  be  gradually  extending  its  range  to  the  east- 
ward but  is  a  rare  bird  in  Illinois. — ^Henrt  K.  Coale,  Highland  Park,  III. 

The  Willow  Thnuh  (Hyloeiehia  fuicescens  salieicoU)  on  the 
Coast  of  South  Carolina.— On  October  7,  1921,  I  ^hot  a  female  of  the 
year  of  this  western  representation  of  Wilson's  Thrush,  and  another 
young  female  at  the  same  place,  both  of  which  had  been  feeding  upon 
the  berries  of  the  viburnum. 

I  compared  these  birds  with  two  specimens  of  salicicola,  one  from  Wash- 
ington, D;  C,  September  2,  1920,^  and  the  other  taken  by  Dr.  Elliott 
Coues  in  Dakota  and  loaned  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley  from  the 
U.  S.  Nat.  Museum  collection,   and  they  agreed  perfectly  with  them. 

The  first  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this  form  in  South  Carolina  was 
made  by  Mr.  Leverett  Mills  Loomis  from  a  specimen  taken  by  him  at 
Chester  on  October  5,  1888,  and  recorded  in  *The  Auk,'  VI,  1889,  194. 
This  record  is  cited  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  'Birds  of  North  and  Middle 
America, '  Part  IV,  1907, 69,  but  is  omitted  in  the  A.  O.  U.  'Cheek-Iisf  for 
1910  and  also  in  Dr.  Chapman's  *  Birds  of  Eastern  N.  A.,'  1912. 

All  species  as  well  as  subspecies  of  the  genus  HyUcida,  with  the  exception 
of  the  western  forms  of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  have  been  taken  in  and  re- 
corded from  South  Carolina,  which  is  the  only  State  from  which  all 
these  forms  have  been  recorded. — ^Arthur  T.  Wayne,  Mount  Pleasani^ 
S,  C. 

Notes  from  Lawrence,  Kans.— Thryomanet  bewield  bewield. — 

Bewick's  Wren. — In  the  January  issue  of  1921  of  the  Auk  Dr.  C.  E. 
Johnson  of  the  University  of  Kansas  reports  the  finding  of  a  Bewick's 
Wren  in  the  spring  of  1^.  My  field  notes  show  that  a  specimen  was 
recorded  in  the  spring  of  1919,  but  too  late  to  be  listed  in  the  Douthitt  list 
of  birds  which  was  already  partly  ofif  the  press.  The  wren  was  observed 
in  a  patch  of  low  shrubbery,  largely  buck-brush,  at  the  edge  of  a  thin 

^  Auk.  XXXVIII.  1021,  403. 
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tract  of  timber  northwest  of  the  University  but  still  in  the  city  limits.  I 
am  familiar  with  this  wren  because  of  almost  daily  observations  of  it  in 
another  state  in  previous  years.  Its  habits  and  calls  are  well  known  by  me 
moreover  the  specimen  permitted  a  long  observation  at  close  range  so 
that  all  marks  were  easily  and  definitely  identified. 

PftnerinA  dris.  Painted  Buntino. — In  the  spring  of  1918  a  pair  of 
Painted  Buntings  appeal^  in  Lawrence.  They  selected  a  nesting  site 
in  a  Mahonia  bush  which  grew  at  the  side  of  a  fireplace  chimney.  The 
location  was  in  a  thickly  settled  residence  district  on  Louisiana  street. 
They  hatched  out  a  brood  of  four  and  all  observations  show  that  the 
3roung  passed  safely  through  the  time  of  hatching  and  departmre  from  the 
neighborhood.  The  next  3rear  (1920)  a  pair  again  appeared  in  the  same 
locality.  They  remained  thereabout  throughout  the  season  and  evidently 
had  a  nest  nearby,  but  it  was  never  located.  They  were  not  reported  the 
following  season. 

Zenaidura  macroura  caroHnenriii.  Mourning  Dove. — In  June  of 
1921,  we  discovered  a  Dove's  nest  built  upon  a  Robin's  nest  of  that  season. 
The  nest  was  located  in  an  old  decayed  apple  tree.  The  few  twigs  that 
had  been  carried  in  served  as  a  resting  place  for  one  Robin 's  egg,  already 
IHpped,  as  well  as  for  the  two  Dove's  eggs.  Just  before  the  hatching  of 
the  Dove  brood  the  Robin  egg  disappeared. — Bessie  D.  Reed,  Lawrence, 
Kas. 

NotM  on  the  Birds  of  the  Beaver  River  Valley  in  Saskatchewan.— 

The  following  notes,  I  believe,  are  of  some  value  as  extending  the  known 
distribution  of  a  few  birds,  none  of  which  are  uncommon  or  difficult  to 
find  in  the  region  named.  The  first  three  in  my  list  have  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  been  mentioned  in  any  published  list  of  Saskatchewan  birds. 

Piranira  ludoviciana.  Western  Tanager. — Common  at  Big  River. 
I  have  also  seen  it  at  Lac  la  Ronge,  where,  however,  I  found  it  difficult 
to  approach,  though  very  alluring  because  of  its  frequently  heard  song. 

Wllsonia  canadensis.  Canada  Warbler. — Occasionally  seen  at 
Big  River.    It  was  common  at  Green  Lake,  in  August,  1919. 

Nannus  hiemalis.  Winter  Wren.  Abundant  in  the  spruce  bogs 
about  Big  River. 

The  following  have  been  reported  from  other  parts  of  Saskatchewan. 

Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. — Not  seen  in  1919;  but  fre- 
quently in  1920,  and  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  region,  from  Ladder 
Lake  (near  Big  River),  the  Crooked  River,  the  mouth  of  the  Dore  River, 
to  the  north  end  of  Peter  Pond  Lake  (Buffalo  Lake),  where  it  was  shot  by 
an  Indian,  who  showed  it  to  me  with  the  comment  that  he  had  never  seen 
its  like  before.  He  laughed  scornfully  at  the  thought  of  eating  it — for 
it  was  disappointingly  unappetizing  in  its  gauntness. 

Lagppus  laffopus.  Wnxow  Ptarmigan. — Foiur  specimens,  shot  in 
their  winter  plumage  (in  late  December)  were  sent  to  me  in  the  winter 
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of  1920-21,  from  Green  Lake,  Sask.  1  call  the  attention  of  ptarmigan 
specialists  to  the  fact  that  all  four  had  the  shafts  of  the  jrrimaries  black. 
I  have  seen  no  other  Sasketchewan  ptarmigans. 

Archilochtu  eolubris.  Rubt-throated  Humiong-bird. — Occasion- 
ally seen  in  July  along  the  Beaver  River,  as  far  north  as  lie  a  la  Crosse. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Agent  at  Lac  la  Ronge  tells  me  that  it 
occasionally  visits  his  flower-garden  in  summer;  but  I  did  not  see  it  there 
myself. 

Dendroica  palxnaruzn.  Palm  Warbler. — ^A  dried  specimen  has 
been  sent  to  me  from  Green  Lake,  Sask.  (The  covering  letter  says,  "a 
very  pretty  little  bird.") — John  Smith  Dexter,  Saskatoon^  Sask. 

Bird  Changes  Caused  by  the  Winter  of  1917-1918.— The  bleak 
winter  of  1917-1918,  which  broke  most  records  for  cold  or  long  winters, 
made  some  remarkable  changes  in  bird-Ufe  here,  many  of  which  yet  re- 
main. The  Mockingbird,  the  Carolina  and  Bewick's  Wrens  seem  to 
have  suffered  most,  and  did  not  become  normal  in  numbers  until  the 
winter  of  1919-1920.  The  Golden  crowned  Kinglet,  once  very  plentiful 
in  winter,  was  very  scarce  until  the  spring  migration  of  1921,  since  which 
time  they  have  been  almost  normal  in  numbers.  The  Tree  Sparrow,  so 
far  as  I  know,  was  never  reported  from  here  until  that  winter  and  even  old 
bird  students  had  never  seen  one.  A  few  wintered  here  in  1917-1918, 
several  the  next  x^inter,  even  more  in  1919-1920,  and  they  were  positively 
abundant  in  1920-1921.  So  far  I  have  not  seen  them  this  winter,  1921- 
1922,  but  the  weather  has  been  very  mild,  up  until  Christmas.  Another 
interesting  thing  about  this  bird  is  the  way  it  has  prolonged  its  stay  in 
the  spring.  In  1918  it  left  Feb.  12;  in  1919,  Feb.  18;  in  1920,  Mar.  12; 
and  in  1921,  Mar.  6.  Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  reports 
that  the  Tree  Sparrow  has  had  much  the  same  history  in  middle  Tennessee 
as  it  has  had  here  since  the  record-breaking  winter.  The  Towhee,  once 
quite  plentiful  in  winter,  has  just  now  regained  its  former  abundance. 
Just  how  permanent  these  changes  are  or  how  general  in  extent  they  are, 
it  will  take  a  long  time  to  tell,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  from  many  sections 
of  the  country  on  this  subject. — Gordon  Wilson,  Stale  Normal  School^ 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

Arkansas  Kingbird  and  Bgrets  in  Connecticut.— On  the  afternoon 
of  November  4,  1921,  while  crossing  a  section  of  pasture  land  in  east 
Meriden  I  noticed  two  birds  fl>'ing  to  a  large  tree  about  fifty  ^iirds  dis- 
tant. They  alighted  a  few  feet  apart,  almost  facing  me,  and  1  trained  my 
eight  power  glasses  on  the  smaller  and  unfamiliar  bird, — for  the  other  was 
a  Robin. 

At  first  glance  it  reminded  me  of  the  Crested  Flycatcher;  for  the  belly 
and  lower  breast  were  of  a  clear  yellow,  but  above  this  a  light  ash  shading 
to  an  almost  white  throat.  The  uncrested  head  was  also  of  a  much  lighter 
shade  than  Myiarchus  crinitus,  and  although  no  crown  patch  was  visible 
there  was  a  darker  section  from  the  lores  to  the  auriculars. 
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Feeling  certain  that  this  bird  was  not  an  unusually  late  M.  crinitus 
(my  latest  record  being  September  16)  I  began  circling  the  tree  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  the  lower  back  and  tail  then  hidden  by  the  branch,  but  un- 
fortunately before  1  had  taken  a  half  dozen  steps  both  birds  took  fright 
snd  vanished  in  the  distance. 

Although  the  observation  was  short,  and  the  white  web  of  outer  tail 
feathers  was  not  visible  I  feel  convinced  that  this  bird  was  the  Ar- 
kansas Kingbird  (Tynmnus  verticalis),  for  it  was  not  the  well  known 
Crested  flycatcher  of  our  Connecticut  woods  and  orchards. 

While  the  "wanderlust"  of  the  American  Egret  has  enabled  northern 
bird  students  to  report  small  groups  of  Catmeradius  egreUa  during  the 
past  sunmier  I  might  add  that  at  sundown  on  September  4,  1921,  I  saw 
a  white  fleet  of  twenty  of  this  species  and  ^ith  them  two  Great  Blue 
Herons  flying  westward  at  Saybrook  Point,  Connecticut. — ^Lesteb  W. 
Smith,  Meriden,  Conn, 

Notei  on  Eariy  Summer  Birds  of  the  Virgiziia  Coast.— The  follow- 
ing notes  were  made  during  a  visit  to  Wallop's,  Cobb's,  Pig  and  Bone 
Islands,  Virginia,  from  June  28  to  July  2,  1921,  in  company  with  C.  K. 
Roland.  Apart  from  the  observations  on  the  breeding  birds,  the  results 
ol  the  trip  seemed  to  me  of  unusual  interest,  due  to  the  abundance  of 
many  species  of  shore-birds  and  water-fowl  which  we  had  no  idea  of  meet- 
ing in  this  vicinity  at  this  particular  time  of  the  year. 

One  is  naturally  led  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  for  the  presence  of  many 
of  these  birds  so  far  south  at  so  early  (?)  or  late  (?)  a  date.  A  search  of 
the  available  migration  records  for  the  states  to  the  north  seem  to  shed 
no  light  on  the  subject  and  we  are  still  at  sea  as  to  whether:  (1)  the 
present  year  has  been  an  unusual  one  for  the  earliness  or  lateness  of 
migrants;  or,  (2)  the  islands  in  question,  because  of  their  isolation,  form  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  many  barren,  crippled,  or  non-breeding  birds  or  (3) 
many  individuals  of  the  species  in  question  pass  directly  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  southward  flight  and  may  appear  here 
long  before  they  are  to  be  expected  in  more  northern  latitudes. 

June  27  to  29  inclusive,  were  spent  on  Wallop's  Island,  Aecomac  County, 
wiiere,  under  the  protection  of  the  Wallop's  Island  Association,  the  owners, 
a  couple  of  colonies  of  possibly  40  pairs  of  Least  Terns,  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  of  Common  Terns  were  nesting.  Piping  Plovers  were 
also  rather  plentiful,  and  we  saw  several  of  their  half-groT^n  young  along 
the  deep  wind-swept  beaches  at  either  end  of  the  island.  Among  the 
other  breeding  species  of  note  we  might  mention  the  Boat-tailed  Crackles, 
which  were  quite  common,  although  this  is  about  the  northern  limit  of 
their  breeding  range. 

On  June  27  we  saw  three  female  or  immature  Red-breasted  Mergansers, 
and  the  following  morning  came  upon  one  resting  on  the  beach  along  one 
of  the  inlets.  On  June  29  a  flock  of  ten  Double-crested  Cormorants  flew 
over,  heading  north,  and  Black  Terns  were  noted  on  both  the  29th  and  30th. 
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On  the  evening  of  June  30,  upon  our  arrival  at  Ck)bb'8,  we  found  possibly 
twenty  Black-bellied  Plovers,  all  in  the  winter  plumage,  four  Turnstones, 
and  a  male  American  Scoter,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  our  landing 
place. 

On  the  following  day  we  made  a  trip  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island, 
and  a  brief  visit  to  Pig  Island,  which  is  accessible  by  wading  for  a  couple 
of  hours  during  low  tide.  Here  we  found  an  immense  colony  of  Skimmers 
in  possession  of  the  island,  which  is  probably  no  more  than  three  feet  above 
ordinary  high-tide  at  its  highest  point.  Their  nests  were  so  close  that 
we  had  difficulty  in  picking  our  way  among  them,  and  during  our  visit 
the  air  was  filled  with  their  graceful,  if  somewhat  grotesque  forms.  They 
were  easily  the  most  abundant  birds  on  the  island,  although  our  stay  was 
too  short  to  attempt  any  estimate  of  their  numbers.  We  were  told  that 
a  recent  visitor  to  this  particular  island  had  tarried  too  long  and  had  only 
been  saved  from  spending  the  night  on  the  island  by  the  timely  assistance 
of  a  passing  fisherman. 

On  the  adjoining  beach  of  Cobb's  we  spent  a  very  interesting  half- 
hour  ^ith  a  young  Oystercatcher  which  was  just  in  that  a^^cward  stage 
between  the  downy  and  juvenal  plumage,  although  it  was  fuUy  as  large 
as  an  adult  Upland  Plover.  Its  sprinting  abihty  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  young  ostrich  had  it  chosen  a  straightaway  course,  but  the  plaintive 
peeping  of  its  parents  in  our  rear  caused  it  to  double  back,  and  a  ^"ell- 
placed  hat  impeded  its  progress  until  we  gathered  it  up  and  placed  it  in 
an  improvised  pen  in  the  hatchway  of  a  nearby  piece  of  wreckage. 

After  trying  vainly  to  find  an  exit  it  soon  became  quiet  and  allowed  us 
to  handle  it  quite  freely,  lying  flat  on  the  sand  much  of  the  time,  while 
we  examined,  sketched  and  photographed  it.  A  few  minutes  later  we 
gave  it  its  hberty  and  when  last  seen  it  was  racing  pell-mell  down  the 
beach  toward  its  parents.  As  nearly  as  I  could  judge  there  were  probably 
half  a  dozen  pairs  of  these  striking  birds  on  the  island  at  the  time,  doubtless 
all  breeding. 

Laughing  Gulls,  Gull-billed,  Conunon  and  Forster's  Terns,  Clapper 
Rails,  one  or  two  pairs  of  Willets,  and  possibly  the  same  number  of  Wilson  *8 
Plovers  were  also  seen  on  the  island  during  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
Least  Terns  have  never  returned  since  the  days  of  their  millinery  popularity, 
and,  we  were  also  told  by  Captain  Isdell,  the  genial  and  interesting  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel,  that  the  Laughing  Gulls  had  entirely  forsaken  a 
portion  of  marsh  near  the  hotel  after  being  scared  off  several  years  ago 
by  a  flash-light. 

The  migrant  birds  were  particularly  interesting,  too:  Black-bellied 
Plovers,  a  large  flock  of  Knots,  several  in  the  spring  plimoage,  and  one 
Semipalmated  Plover  being  seen  along  the  beach. 

It  was  on  July  2,  however,  while  on  a  visit  to  Bone  Island,  at  low  tide, 
that  we  saw  the  unusual  spectacle,  for  this  season,  of  myriads  of  Knots, 
Dowitchers,  Sanderlings,  Least  and  Semipalmated  Sandpipers,  with  a 
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few  Pectoral,  White-nimped,  and  Red-backed  Sandpipers,  Black-bellied 
and  Semipahnated  Plovers,  a  Wilson's  Snipe  and  a  Turnstone,  scattered 
over  the  broad  mud-flats  toward  the  landward  side  of  the  island.  Toward 
the  seaward  side,  which  is  scarcely  higher  than  Pig  Island,  were  hundreds 
of  Skimmers,  Terns,  Gulls,  and  a  scattering  of  Oystercatchers,  circling 
about,  or  perched  in  ''rafts''  along  the  low  flat  bars  exposed  by  the  tide 
and  in  the  bay  a  solitary  Homed  Grebe  and  a  Red-breasted  Merganser 
were  riding  the  swells.  The  whole  scene  formed  a  very  fitting  climax  to 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  ornithological  pilgrimages  in 
which  it  has  my  good  fortune  to  participate. — ^E.  L.  Poole,  Reading,  Pa, 

Soma  BaoordB  from  the  Ifadison,  Wigconsin,  Region  for  the^ 
Spring  of  1921. — 

1.  ChMileUsmuB  strepenu.  Gadwall. — Four  individuals  observed 
on  May  6. 

2.  Baitramia  longicauda.  Upland  Plover. — One  specimen  on  fence^ 
post.    Allowed  two  observers,  on  foot,  to  approach  within  fifty  feet. 

3.  Butao  borealifl  krideri.  KRmER's  HaWk. — One  individual,  in 
flight,  studied  at  close  range,  directly  over-head.  It  was  engaged  by 
several  crows,  and  remained  under  perfect  observing  conditions  for  a  con- 
siderable period. 

4.  Tnlco  peregrinuB  anatum.  Duck  Hawk. — Mr.  Herbert  Stoddard 
of  Milwaukee  introduced  me  to  two  nesting  sites  of  the  falcon,  both  aJbout 
twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Madison,  and  both  on  lofty  and  relatively 
inaccessible  rock  ledges.  Each  contained  yoimg  birds.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
in  the  initial  article  of  this  'Wilson  Bulletin'  of  December  last,  has  written 
the  record  of  his  connection  with  both  nests. 

5.  PhloeotomuB  pileatus  abieticoU.  Northern  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker.— Several  birds  heard  or  observed  in  this  extreme  northwestern 
part  of  Dane  County  along  the  Wisconsin  River  and  in  Sank  County 
through  which  this  Baraboo  Range  of  sharp  and  rugged  hills  extends. 
The  forbidding  nature  of  the  region  renders  it  safe  from  easy  pedestrianism 
and  constitutes  it  one  of  the  last  stands  in  southern  Wisconsin  for  these 
q)ic  woodpeckers. 

6.  Empidonax  riresconB.  Acadlin  Fltcatcher. — One  singing  male 
collected  on  May  25. 

7.  Stomella  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark. — This  bird  seems  to- 
be  growing  more  conmx)n  with  us.  During  the  spring  of  1921,  I  heard 
BIZ  or  seven  singing,  and  doubtless  nesting,  birds.  The  types  of  country 
adected  by  neglecta  was  identical  with  that  chosen  by  magna. 

8.  Chondestat  grammacua  grammacua.  Lark  Sparrow. — One 
singing  male  collected  from  a  small  nesting  colony  twenty-five  miles  ta 
the  n<Hrth-west  of  Madison  on  April  30.  The  colony  has  been  established 
on  its  restricted  sandy  flats  for  a  number  of  years. 

9.  Zonotrichia  q^erula.  ELarris's  Sparrow — One  male  bird  observed 
near  Madison  on  May  21. 
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10.  Spizalla  pallida.  Clat-colored  Sparrow. — One  or  two  pairs  of 
Clay-colored  Sparrows,  the  remnant  of  a  very  small  colony  from  which 
the  writer  took  a  set  of  eggs  three  years  ago,  nested  in  the  Lake  Forest 
<iistrict  in  the  environs  of  Madison  in  the  spring  of  1921.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  record  the  following  fact:  if  one  were  to  describe  an  arc  nvith 
a  diameter  of  about  a  third  of  a  mile,  at  one  foot,  in  a  marsh  meadow,  he 
would  find  a  small  colony  of  nesting  Henslow's  Sparows  at  the  other  foot, 
in  a  dry,  rolling,  bushnstudded  field,  the  Clay-colored  Sparrows;  and  in  the 
upland  meadow  adjacent  to  the  latter,  a  thriving  colony  of  Grasshop- 
per Sparrows. 

11.  Spiza  americana.  Dickcissel. — Last  year  was  decidedly  a 
Dickcissel  year  in  the  Dane  County  region.  The  birds  were  abundant. 
I  have  heard  as  many  as  a  hundred  singing  during  the  course  of  a  long 
day's  trip  through  favored  districts. 

12.  Protonotaria  citrea.  Prothonotart  Warbler. — These  warb- 
lers are  rated  as  common  in  the  north-western  part  of  Dane  County 
along  the  river-bottoms  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  bird  life  in  these  heavily 
timbered  flats  was  often  representative  of  the  upper-austal  zone  rather 
than  the  transition.  There  were  numerous  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers; 
fairly  numerous  Cardinals,  Blue-grey  Gnatcatchers,  Louisiana  Water 
Thrushes,  and  Red-shouldered  Hawks;  a  Yellow-breasted  Chat;  and  in  the 
vicinity,  nesting  Cerulean  Warblers,  and  at  least  two  Bewick's  Wrens. 

13.  Varmiyora  ealata  calata.  Orakge-crowned  Warbler. — One 
specimen  observed  on  May  17. 

14.  Dendroica  oenilea.  Cerulean  Warbler. — Birds  observed  in 
Baxter  Hollow,  Sank  County,  on  June  12. 

15.  SeiuniB  noveboraeoDBiB  Dotabilifl.  Grinnell's  Water-Thrush. 
— Two  specimens  collected  near  Madison. 

16.  SeiuniB  motadlla.  Louisiana  Water-Thrush.  —  Two  speci- 
mens collected  along  the  Wisconsin  River  bottom  lands  in  Dane  County. 

17.  Icteria  ▼irens  ▼irens.  Yellow-Brested  Chat. — One  bird  heard 
singing  in  a  clearing  in  the  Wisconsin  River  bottom  lands.  One  pair, 
probably  nesting  birds,  seen  in  mid-June  in  the  Winga  Lake  region  on  the 
outshirts  of  Madison. 

18.  ThxyomaneB  bewlcki  bewicki.  Bewick's  Wren. — I  studied  one 
of  a  reported  nesting  pair  closely.  (Mr.  S.  Paul  Jones  later  verified  my 
identification.)  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Stodderd  a  week  or  so  before  had  wounded 
and  failed  to  secure  anther  specimen  in  a  distinct  half  a  mile  away.  These 
wrens  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Sauk  City.  On  April  15,  1916,  I  identified 
another  Bewick's  near  Madison.  The  species  should  be  removed  from  the 
hypothetical  list  of  Wisconsin  birds. 

19.  BaeolophuB  bicolor.  Tufted  Titmouse. — On  February  1,  I 
collected  a  specimen  near  Madison,  the  second  or  third  collected  specimen 
on  record  for  the  state,  so  far  as  I  know. — Warner  Taylor,  219  CHJ- 
ford  Courtf  Madison  Wisconsin. 
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NoUt  on  Coimeetieut  Birds.— On  April  24,  1921,  I  saw  a  Turkey 
Vuhure  {CaihariM  auta  teptentrionaUa)  soaring  over  the  Woodway  golf 
ootme.  The  place  where  the  bird  was  seen  was  about  five  miles  north 
of  Long  Island  Sound.  There  was  a  stiff  west  wind  blowing,  following  a 
ttrong  east  wind  and  rain  the  day  before.  The  day  was  warm,  in  the  early 
s|mng.  The  bird  was  soaring  in  a  characteristic  manner  and  drifting 
eastward.  The  bird  was  some  distance  away,  but  1  observed  it  for  some 
time,  and  its  sixe  and  general  contour  and  method  of  flying  were  identical 
with  what  I  had  often  observed  of  the  Turkey  Vulture  in  the  southern 
states,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identification. 

This  is  the  first  one  of  these  birds  that  1  have  ever  seen  in  Connecticut, 
and  the  number  reported  for  Connecticut  is  so  few  that  it  seems  worth 
while  to  add  this  to  the  list. 

On  October  15,  1921,  I  collected  a  female  Scarlet  Tanager  {Piranga 
erytkrcmeku).  It  was  feeding  in  a  flock  of  Field  Sparrows  and  Chippies. 
The  latest  previous  record  that  I  find  is  recorded  in  'The  Birds  of  Connect!- 
eat'  under  October  10,  and  it  seems  perhaps  worth  whUe  to  add  this 
rseord  as  the  latest  occurrence  of  the  bird. — ^Louib  H.  Pobteb,  Skunford, 

9pfiiif  1917  Migration  of  Shore  Birds  at  Branohport»  N.  Y. — 

The  s{»ing  of  1917,  was  rather  dry  and  the  water  in  the  lake  was  low 
leaving  exposed  some  of  the  muddy  shore  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh  and  the 
kmg  sandbar  was  completely  above  the  water. 

Probably  due  to  this  fact  an  unusual  number  of  shore  birds  stopped 
here  the  latter  part  of  May. 

The  Red-backed  Sandpiper  {Pelidna  alpina  takhalind)  is  a  regular  fall 
migrant  here  but  is  rarely  seen  in  spring.  May  20  twelve  Red-backs 
stopped  here  with  a  large  flock  of  Leasts,  and  Semipalmated,  six  Greater 
Y^owlegs,  two  Lesser  Ycllowlegs  and  ten  Semipalmated  Plover.  Two 
Red-backs  were  seen  May  31. 

May  27  was  a  dull  day  with  occasional  light  showers  and  a  great  bunch 
of  shore  birds  came  in.  There  were  several  hundred  Least  and  Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers  and  Semipalmated  Plover  on  the  mud  at  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet.  They  were  noisy  and  active,  chasing  each  other  and  chattering^ 
the  Plo\er  making  little  squeaks  and  grunts.  On  the  gravely  bar  were 
as  many  more  Least  and  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  and  Semipalmated 
Plover  and  at  least  fifty  Red-backed  Sandpipers  and  nine  Turnstones. 
In  the  afternoon  seventeen  Knots  joined  the  great  whistling,  chattering 
bunch.    This  is  my  first  record  of  Turnstones  and  Knots. 

Other  birds  on  the  lake  at  this  time  were,  large  flocks  of  Ring-billed 
and  Bonaparte's  Gulls,  about  forty  Common  Terns,  eight  Black  Terns, 
one  American  Merganser,  female,  several  small  flocks  of  Lesser  Scaup 
Ducks,  six  White-winged  Scoters  and  two  Loons. 

Another  flock  of  about  fifteen  Knots  stopped  en  the  bar  about  an  hour 
CO  May  29. — Verdi  Bubtch,  Branchport,  N,  Y. 
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Bare  and  Uncommon  Birds  at  Branohport,  N.  Y.— 
Heiperiphona  ▼.  yespextina.  Evening  Gbosbeak. — Eight  Evening 
Grosbeaks  were  in  a  locust  tree  feeding  on  the  seeds,  in  front  of  my  house, 
the  morning  of  March  16,  1920,  and  were  seen  again  farther  down  the 
street  the  same  day.  Ten  Evening  Grosbeaks  were  seen  two  miles 
north  of  Branchport  March  17,  and  four  more  April  16.  On  November  17, 
1921,  after  a  rainy  night,  thermometer  46^  F,  four  Evening  Groebeaks 
were  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  some  maples  in  the  street.  There  were  three 
males  and  one  female  and  they  were  feeding  quietly  for  about  one-half 
hoiur  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse  all  flew  off  southwest. 

Sterna  caspia.  Caspian  Tbbn. — ^There  b  a  long  narrow  sand  bar  in 
lake  Keuka  that  extends  nearly  across  the  harbor  at  Branchport.  In  the 
spring  when  the  water  is  high  it  is  broken  into  several  long  narrow  islands 
with  very  shallow  water  between  them.  And  here  the  Caspian  and  Common 
Terns  and  Bonaparte's,  Herring  and  Ring-billed  Gulls  congregate  to  rest  and 
sleep.    My  records  for  Caspian  Terns  not  before  reported  are:  April  23, 

1920,  five  seen;  April  28,  one  seen;  May  1,  four  seen;  May  3,  one  seen; 
May  9  one  seen,  the  last  for  1920.  April  23  1921,  was  cloudy  in  the 
morning,  thermometer  56°  F.,  one  Caspian  Tern  was  seen,  April  25  there 
were  fourteen  Caspians,  the  largest  number  that  I  ever  saw  together. 
May  14  at  7  P.  M.  I  heard  the  peculiar  rasping  cry  of  a  Caspian  Tern 
and  saw  it  circling  around  over  the  village.  It  seemed  to  be  excited  and 
flew  round  and  round  several  times  then  started  off  northwestward,  then 
1  saw  four  more  much  higher  up  and  going  in  the  same  direction  and 
the  first  one  joined  them  as  they  passed  on.  The  Caspian  Tern  has 
been  a  regular  spring  visitant  at  Branchport  since  1917. 

Sterna  hirundo  Common  Tern. — The  Common  Tern  has  appeared 
at  Branchport  regularly  every  spring  since  1917.  The  records  not  before 
reported  are,  three  seen  May  10  and  three  seen  May  20  1920.  In  1921,  a 
flock  of  twenty  Common  Terns  came  on  the  lake  May  15,  there  were  six 
or  eight  May  19,  four  May  22  and  last,  a  single  one  was  seen  May  27. 

llarila  coUariB.  Rino-necked  Duck.— May  3,  1900,  a  flock  of 
Ring-necked  Ducks  were  on  the  lake  at  Branchport  for  several  hours 
and  Nov.  11  1921,  I  saw  a  single  Ring-necked  Duck  in  the  harbor. 

Blicropalama  himantopus.  Stilt  Sandpiper. — Sept.  10,  1902,  1 
noted  a  Stilt  Sandpiper  feeding  with  two  Yellowlegs  on  the  muddy  shore. 
It  stayed  on  ail  day  and  all  day  the  11th. 

PaBserherbulus  nelioni  nelsoni.    Nelson's  Sparrow. — Sept.    15, 

1921,  I  flushed  a  small  sparrow  from  the  thick  marsh  grass  and  it  lit  in  the 
cat-tails  about  two  rods  ahead.  1  had  a  good  look  at  it  with  eight  power 
binoculars  and  did  not  hesitate  to  name  it  a  Nelson's  Sparrow.  I  had 
gone  on  but  a  short  distance  when  a  second  one  flew  up  from  the  grass  and 
lit  in  the  cat-tails  giving  me  a  good  chance  to  study  it.  Oct.  7  and  again 
the  8th  I  saw  a  Nelson 's  Sparrow  in  this  same  place.  These  are  my  only 
records  of  Nelson's  Sparrow  for  Branchport,  though  I  have  one  spring 
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and  tiro  fill  reoards  of  the  Acadian  Sparrow.  (The  Auk,  Vol  XXXVIl, 
p.  307.) 

FhatevpiB  foliesrim.  Red  Phaulbope.— Oct.  12,  1921,  9.30 
A.  M.  I  ttrW  a  Bed  Fhahaope  with  a  flock  of  Pectoral  Sandpipers.  It 
was  emef^Btac  and  quick  in  its  movements  and  soon  left  the  Pectorals 
bdiind,  taking  diort  rons,  wading  out  in  the  shallow  water  and  swimming 
the  muskiat  runways  all  the  time  picking  up  food.  Three  hours  later  it 
was  gone  and  I  did  not  see  it  again. 

ILmnuk  lahiiri  Sabine  's  Gru., — ^A  Sabine's  Gull  shot  on  lake  Keuka 
at  ftmnehport,  Oct.  29  1921.  It  was  an  immature  bird  and  the  only  one 
seen.  TlMfe  seems  to  be  only  one  other  record  of  Sabine's  Gull  in  western 
New  York,  that  of  Dr.  £.  H.  Eaton's  specimen  ^diich  was  taken  on  the 
Montezuma  Marshes  about  the  3^ear  1887  (Birds  of  New  York,  Eaton, 
VoL  1  p.  137). — ^Vebdi  Burtch,  Branchporty  \.  Y. 

A  Stnof9  Mlfimtioo. — ^This  locality  is  in  eastern  Iowa  and  about 
65  miks  north  of  the  Missouri  line.  The  weather  during  the  early  part 
oi  January  1922,  had  been  what  one  might  call  ''fine  winter  weather." 
Tlie  temperature  had  been  oscillating  between  zero  and  32°  above  F. 
From  January  12  to  18  there  had  been  no  snow  at  all  and  the  ground 
was  bare.  On  the  18th  at  ZiOO  P.  M.  a  very  fine  snow  began  to  faU.  By 
9300  P.  M.  the  ground  was  covered  with  about  two  inches.  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  moving.  The  ni^t  was  perfectly  still,  the  temperature 
was  18**  F.  above  and  the  fine  snow  flakes  continued  to  descend  lazily  to 
the  earth. 

At  9300  P.  M.  small  voices  began  to  be  heard  in  the  distance  towards 
the  northwest.  Presently  they  were  overhead  and  in  every  direction. 
Judging  by  the  volume  and  quality  of  the  sound,  the  travelers  must  have 
been  a  laige  oonoourse  of  small  birds.  They  were  moving  in  a  southeasteriy 
direction.  For  one  and  one-half  hours  I  heard  their  voices,  many  of  them. 
I  could  hear  them  as  they  were  approaching,  could  hear  them  oveiiiead 
and  for  a  oonsideiable  distance  after  they  were  past.  The  flight  of  birds 
was  continuous  thou^  many  more  could  be  heard  at  some  times  than  at 
others.  Several  thousand  birds,  at  least,  must  have  passed  this  locality 
during  that  time.  All  these  birds  seemed  to  belong  to  one  species.  Their 
note  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Bluebird  but  higher  in  pitch  and  varied 
occasionally  by  a  little  short  trilL  I  have  heard  these  same  voices  before 
in  this  locality  but  alwa3rs  in  the  air,  at  night,  and  during  migration  time 
in  ^ning  or  fall  but  never  before,  in  the  middle  of  winter! 

At  10:30  the  wind  began  to  moan  and  sigh  in  the  tree  tops  and  the 
flight  of  the  birds  ceased.  Gradually  the  northwest  wind  became  more 
boisterous  and  the  temperature  fell  to  5°  F.  below  zero  during  the  night. 
Next  day  was  fair  and  cold. 

This  peculiar  and  interesting  phenomenon  at  once  raises  se^'eral  im- 
portant questions.    Ti^liat  species  of  birds  were  these?    Where  did  they 
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come  from?  Did  they  intuitively  know  or  feel  the  approach  of  the  cold 
wave  or  did  the  storm  stir  them  up  and  did  they  gain  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  wind  by  their  more  rapid  flight?  If,  as  would  seem,  these  are 
migratory  birds,  how  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  they  did  not  move 
south  in  December  when  the  temperature  went  down  to  7°  F.  below  lero 
and  the  ground  was  also  covered  with  snow? 

These  all  appear  to  me  to  be  matters  of  considerable  scientific  interest. 
— E.  D.  Nauman,  Stgovmey^  Iowa. 

Bird  Banding  as  an  Opportunity  to  Study  Character  and  Disposi- 
tion.— Birds  and  animals  have  as  much  character  and  disposition  as 
people,  and  bird  banding  offers  an  excellent  chance  to  study  individuality  in 
birds  when  they  are  actually  in  your  hands,  where  you  may  make  a  close 
up  examination  and  note  their  actions. 

At  the  Waukegan,  111.,  Bird  Banding  Station  I  have  studied  the  action 
of  the  birds  handled  for  the  last  five  years  and  have  noted  some  very 
interesting  characters  in  the  different  birds  handled. 

The  White-throated  Sparrows  arrived  at  our  station  about  October  4, 
and  kept  coming  until  October  25,  when  the  last  new  bird  was  banded,, 
and  from  them  on  only  a  few  repeating  birds  trapped.  These  seemed  to 
like  our  restaurant  and  became  regular  boarders.  Early  in  November 
we  noticed  that  a  certain  five  were  always  together  in  some  of  the  traps, 
at  night.  We  handled  them  so  often  that  it  was  noticeable  that  each  had 
a  different  disposition.  There  was  the  'Fighter,'  the  'Squealer,'  the 
'Quiet  One,'  the  'Kicker,'  and  one  just  ordinary  bird,  which  tried  a  little 
of  all  of  the  actions  of  the  other  four. 

A  Golden-crowned  Kinglet  was  trapped  and  seemed  so  surprised  that 
it  laid  perfectly  quiet  while  I  put  the  band  on  its  leg  and  when  re- 
leased it  just  stood  up,  straightened  out  its  feathers  and  then  calmly 
looked  me  over  for  a  full  minute  before  flying  to  the  nearest  limb. 

A  female  Downy  Woodpecker  trapped  last  year  squealed  all  the  time 
it  was  held  and  when  trapped  again  this  year  it  squealed  louder  and 
longer  than  before;  other  Downies  would  fight  but  were  quiet. — ^Wm.  1. 
Lyon,  WatJcegarif  III. 

A  Correction  for  Lake  Ck>unty,  Biinnosota,  Birds.— In  my  'Ad- 
ditions to  the  Birds  of  Lake  County,  Minnesota'  (General  Notes,  Vol. 
XXXVIII,  ig21,  of  The  Auk),  Pelidna  alpina  sakhalina,  the  Red-backed 
Sandpiper,  is  erroneously  listed;  this  should  have  been,  instead,  Micro^ 
palama  himantopuSf  the  Stilt  Sandpiper. — Charles  £.  Johnson,  Unwenity 
of  KanaaSf  Lawrence^  Kat. 
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Chubb '8  'Birds  of  British  Ouiana.'^ — The  second  and  concluding 
volume  of  this  notable  work  has  at  last  appeared,  having  been  long  de- 
la3red  by  war  conditions.  In  our  notice  of  Voliune  1  we  commented  on 
the  invaluable  work  of  the  late  Frederick  Vavasoiur  McCk)nnell,  upon 
^diose  collection  the  report  is  primarily  based,  and  on  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  McCk)nnell  who  has  provided  for  the  publication  of  the  volumes. 

With  regard  to  the  present  volume  we  can  say  that  it  is  fully  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  its  predecessor  as  regards  the  work  both  of  the  author 
and  publisher.  The  introduction  contains  an  itinerary  of  the  second 
journey  to  Mt.  Eoraima  in  August  1898,  covering  some  seventy  pages, 
by  Mr.  John  J.  Quelch  who  accomi)anied  Mr.  McConnell;  a  most  inter- 
esting and  thrilling  accoimt  of  the  experiences  of  the  party,  with  comments 
on  both  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  regions  traversed.  Half-tone  views  of 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  portraits  of  natives  serve  as  illustrations. 

The  main  text  covers  the  passeriform  birds,  367  in  number  with  ten 
colored  plates  and  204  useful  text  figures,  of  heads,  bills,  tails,  and  wings, 
all  of  iKdiich  are  drawn  by  Gr5nvold. 

We  find  only  three  new  forms  described  in  this  voliune —  GrcMaria 
regidiu  raraimae  (p.  80) ;  Vireo  roraimae  (p.  393)  and  Pachysyhia  thoraciais 
abariemis  (p^  395),  but  no  less  than  twelve  genera  and  forty-two  new 
species  and  subspecies  have  been  published  elsewhere  as  the  work  pro- 
gre8sed>  all  based  upon  a  study  of  the  McConnell  collection.  The  genus 
Vavasouria  named  in  his  honor  is  proposed  for  the  remarkable  white 
Bell-bird  formerly  known  as  Casmarhynchus. 

Mr.  Chubb 's  treatment  is  very  satisfactory,  the  descriptions  are  full, 
the  synonymy  admirable  and  the  accounts  of  habits  selected  from  the 
writings  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  ornithology  of  British  Guiana — 
Quelch,  Brown  (Canoe  and  Camp  Life),  Schomburgk,  Beebe,  etc.  The 
work  is  likely  to  remain  the  authoritative  one  on  the  birds  of  British 
Guiana  for  some  time  to  come  and  will  be  an  important  aid  to  the  many 
ornithologists  whose  attention  is  now  being  directed  to  the  neotropical 
avifauna. — ^W.  S. 

on  the  Canary  Islands.^  This  interesting  book  is  the  out- 

>  The  Birds  of  British  Guiana,  based  on  the  collection  of  Frederick  Vsvasotir 
McCoon^.  Camfleld  Place.  Hatfield.  Herts.  By  Charles  Chubb.  F.  Z.  S..  M. 
B.  O.  U..  Zoological  Department.  British  Museum.  Vol.  II.  London:  Bernard 
Qnaritch.  II  Grafton  Street,  W.  1921,  pp.  I-xcvi-|-l-615  royal  8vo.  8  half-tone 
plates,  ten  colored  plates  and  214  text  figures. 

'The  Canary  Islands  Their  History.  Natural  History,  and  Scenery.  An  ac- 
coont  of  an  Ornithologist's  Camping  Trips  in  the  Archipelago.  By  David  A. 
Bannerman,  M.  B.  E..  B.  A.  (Cantab.).  M.  B.  O.  U.,  F.  R.  G.  S..  Etc.  With 
HlustTations  and  Maps.  Gumey  and  Jackson.  London:  33  PaterAoster  Row. 
Edinburgh:  Tweedale  Court.  1922,  8to.  pp.  i-zv  +  1-365.  84  illustrations 
and  maps.    Price  30  shillings  net. 
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come  of  ten  trips  to  the  Canaries  to  investigate  the  avifauna  of  this  famous 
island  group  on  behalf  of  the  Bird  Department  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  ornithological  report  comprises  Parts  II  and  III,  which  treat  in  detail 
the  author's  several  expeditions,  while  Appendix  ''B"  gives  a  systematic 
list  of  the  species  of  birds  known  from  the  islands,  and  25  others  of  doubtful 
occurrence.  The  ornithological  report  has  already  been  published  in 
'The  Ibis'  and  has  been  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Incidentally  the  author  explains  that  the  investigation  of  the  bird  life 
required  the  acquisition  of  some  knowledge  of  the  geology  and  plants  of 
the  islands  and  thus  material  was  secured  for  Chapters  II-VI,  which 
cover  these  subjects  and  the  more  general  problem  of  the  distribution 
and  origin  of  life  on  the  islands. 

An  introductory  chapter  treats  of  the  discovery,  conquest  and  early 
history  of  the  Canaries  which  will  prove  of  much  interest  to  anyone 
studying  the  natural  history  of  the  group. 

The  voliune  is  fully  illustrated  with  views  of  the  country,  maps,  and 
several  excellent  colored  plates  of  birds.  All  in  all  Mr.  Bannerman  has 
produced  a  volume  which  cannot  but  please  the  general  reader  who  is 
interested  in  travel  and  exploration,  while  it  demonstrates  deariy  the 
methods  of  intelligent  present  day  research.  Collecting  and  listing  the 
birds  of  a  region  by  no  means  solve  the  problem.  One  must  also  study 
at  least  the  major  features  of  the  plant  life  and  the  general  environment, 
and  ascertain  what  factors  have  been  active  in  developing  the  fauna  of 
today  and  in  bringing  about  its  present  distribution. 

To  the  student  of  zoogeography  the  book  will  be  an  important  work 
of  reference  and  should  be  in  all  scientific  and  general  libraries.  For 
detailed  comment  on  the  ornithology  we  must  refer  to  oiur  previous  review 
in  'The  Auk'  1920,  p.  688.— W.  S. 

Abel  ChapxxiAn'8  'SaTage  Sudan. '> — In  this  attractive  volume  the 
well  known  hunter-naturalist  Abel  Chapman  has  presented  the  results 
of  his  many  expeditions  into  this  fascinating  section  of  Africa  which,  it 
will  no  doubt  surprise  many  to  know,  comprises  one  fifth  of  the  entire 
African  continent.  While  in  South  Africa  the  exploits  of  the  early 
hunters  of  big  game  can  never  now  be  repeated,  and  while  East  Africa 
is  being  opened  up  to  white  settlers,  Mr.  Chapman  tells  us  that  in  the 
Sudan  primaeval  condition  remain  absolutely  unchanged,  and  he  pro- 
phecies that  while  capable  of  development  it  will  never  become  a  ''white- 
man's  land." 

His  ambition  in  preparing  the  present  volume  is  "that  ere  the  reader 
has  completed  his  perusal,  he  will  feel  satisfied  that  he  has  been  'personally 

>  Savage  Sudan.  lu  Wild  Tribes,  Big-Game  and  Bird-Life.  By  Abel  Chapman., 
author  of  *On  Safari  in  British  East  Africa.'  'Wild  Spain.*  'Wild  Norway.'  etc. 
With  248  illustrations,  chiefly  fh>m  Rough  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Gumey 
and  Jackson.  London:  33  Paternoster  Row.  Edinburgh:  Tweeddale  Court. 
1921.  8vo.  pp.  i~ix+ 1-452.    Price  32  shillings  net. 
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conducted'  throughout  savage  Sudan  and  afforded  an  insight  into  both 
the  physical  features  and  the  wild  fauna  of  the  country/'  and  we  think 
that  his  ambition  has  been  realized. 

While  his  descriptions,  comments  and  anecdotes  are  sometimes  thrown 
together  in  a  somewhat  irregular  manner  the  vividness  of  all  is  so  striking 
that  the  reader  often  feels  as  if  he  were  an  eye  witness  to  the  incidents 
and  he  is  carried  along  from  one  stage  of  the  journey  to  the  next,  into 
the  heart  of  the  country  and  out  again,  with  always  some  new  experience 
Deiocv  him. 

Naturally  the  author  pays  his  greatest  attention  to  the  big  game,  but 
there  are  admirable  descriptions  of  the  deserts,  rivers  and  forest  country 
and  constantly  recurring  observations  on  the  birds,  with  good  field  sketches 
by  the  author,  showing  characteristic  poses  and  actions.  There  are  also 
fivquent  philosophic  conunents  upon  problems  that  present  themselves 
in  connection  with  the  various  animals  and  birds  that  are  being  discussed. 
Of  these  the  author  evidently  feels  most  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the 
extreme  claims  of  what  he  terms  the  "color  protectionists/'  and  he  scores 
them  without  mercy.  Speaking  of  Thayer's  'Concealing  Coloration  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom'  he  says:  "In  America  we  know,  they  don't  do  things 
by  halves.  This  book,  however  seemed  to  me  to  top  the  sunmiit.  I  gently 
laid  it  aside — asphyxiated  by  the  magnificient  audacity  of  its  assmnptions. 
Subsequently,  however,  relief  came  when  I  read  in  another  and  authori- 
tative American  publication  (The  Auk)  a  review  of  Thayer's  work  that 
runs  as  follows:  "By  skilfull  jugglings  we  are  shown  how  anything  and 
everything  may  be  rendered  inconspicuous  etc. "  He  presents  an  interesting 
array  of  facts  drawn  from  his  personal  observations  on  the  protective 
and  non-protective  character  of  animal  coloration  in  different  species  and 
emphasises  the  important  part  that  sunlight  plays  in  making  an  animal 
appear  light  or  dark.  "The  Zebra"  he  goes  on  to  say  "was  probably 
tike  worst  prototype  of  their  propaganda  that  the  color  protectionists 
could  have  selected."  They  are,  he  saj-s,  conspicuous  and  perfectly 
<iistinguishable  from  other  animals  at  long  distances. 

"No  distance  lends  enchantment  to  my  view, 

Nor  paints  my  distant  Zebra  blue." 

The  ornithologist  as  well  as  the  general  zoologist  will  find  a  wealth  of 
varied  information  in  Chapman's  book  and  all  who  enjoy  accounts  of 
travel  will  find  it  delightful  reading. 

We  notice  one  description  of  a  new  species  buried  in  the  text  at  p.  110 
irhich  has  i^parently  not  been  published  elsewhere,  at  least  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  fact.  This  is  Aquila  aJbipes  the  White-footed  Forest 
Elagle,  which,  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  authorities  at  the  British  Museum, 
tlie  author  regards  as  distinct  from  A.  rapax  of  which  they  regard  it  as 
"%  dark  phase.    The  t>'pe  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museiun. —  W.  S. 
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McAtee'8  Spring  Bird  Lists.^  Everyone  in  these  days  makes  bird 
lists  and  the  spirit  of  competition  and  the  resulting  desire  tc  record  the 
largest  number  of  species  are  only  human  even  though  they  are,  as  our 
author  well  says,  "not  for  the  best  interests  of  ornithology." 

Those  who  would  coimteract  the  tendency  to  inaccuracy,  inevitably 
and  unconsciously  developed  by  competition,  would  do  well  to  follow  Mr. 
McAtee's  admirable  suggestions.  He  has  insisted  that  the  several  persons 
making  up  the  party  on  his  "record  walks"  should  all  satisfactorily  see 
each  species  before  it  is  accepted  for  entry  on  the  list,  while  species  difficult 
to  identify  have  been  collected.  Subspecies  he  wisely  ignores  as  they  are 
"scarcely  a  subject  for  field  observation."  This  we  consider  an  excellent 
practise  for  the  observer  who  claims  to  be  able  to  distinguish  in  the  field,, 
by  sight  alone,  such  races  as  the  Northern  and  Southern  Parula  Warblers,, 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Robin  or  the  Northern  and  Southern  Maryland 
Yellow-throat  thereby  places  his  entire  list  under  suspicion. 

Mr.  McAtee's  trip  each  year  has  been  a  continuous  walk  not  a  skipping 
from  one  point  to  another  by  rapid  transit,  and  by  selecting  a  definite 
route  to  be  foUowed  year  after  year  the  comparison  of  lists  becomes  more 
interesting  than  a  comparison  with  lists  made  by  others  in  a  different 
section. 

The  actual  number  of  species  observed  on  these  ten  May  walks  varied 
from  year  to  year  from  73  to  101,  while  the  largest  lists  were  on  May  11 
and  May  13,  shewing,  as  we  should  expect,  that  the  height  of  migration 
of  Warblers,  etc.,  was  reached  abou  tthe  middle  of  the  month.  The  total 
number  of  species  for  the  ten  walks  seems  to  be  146. 

In  conmienting  on  the  peak  of  the  migration  mention  is  made  of  the 
Connecticut  Warbler,  a  species  not  found  in  any  of  the  lists  and  excessively 
rare  east  of  the  Alleghanies  in  spring.  We  wonder  if  its  mention  was  not 
a  slip  of  the  pen. — W.  S. 

KopmAn,  on  the  Wild  Life  Resources  of  Louisiana.'— This  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  manmialogy  and  ornithology  of  Louisiana 
published  as  Bulletin  10  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  is  apparently 
the  work  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Kopman,  although  his  name  does  not  appear  on 
either  title  page  or  cover.  After  preliminary  remarks  on  the  economic 
value  of  wild  life  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  state 
and  a  map  illustrating  the  extent  of  the  marshes,  prairies,  and  several 
wooded  districts  into  which  it  is  divided.  Then  follow  detailed  accounts 
of  the  habits,  distribution,  etc.,  of  the  more  important  mammals  and 
game  birds  with  nominal  mention  of  probably  aU  of  the  birds  known  to 
occur  in  the  state. 


1  Ten  Spring  Bird  Usta  made  near  Washington,  D.  C.  By  W.  L.  McAtee.  The 
Wilaon  Bulletin,  December,  1921,  pp.  183-192. 

'  State  of  Louisiana.  Dei>artment  of  Conservation.  M.  L.  Alexander,  Com- 
missioner. Bulletin  No.  10.  Wild  Life  Resources  of  Louisiana.  Their  Nature. 
Value,  and  Protection.  Published  by  the  Department  of  ConservatieD.  New 
Orleans  Court  Building,  December,  1921.    8vo.  pp.  1-164. 
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Tlie  amogement  of  the  ornithological  matter  is  not  very  satisfactory 
for  one  seddng  data  upon  any  given  species,  especially  in  the  absence  of 
an  index,  as  can  be  judged  from  the  character  and  sequence  of  the  headings, 
i.  e.  Ducks  and  Geese,  Coot,  Rails  and  Gallinules,  Snipe,  Plovers  and 
other  shore  birds,  Wild  Tuikey,  Quail,  Prairie  Chicken,  Doves,  Raptores, 
^nailer  Land  Birds,  Non-Game  Water  Birds,  and  as  an  appendix,  Birds 
of  Accidental  Occurrence. 

Tlie  same  prominence  could,  we  think,  have  easily  been  given  the  game 
birds,  in  a  more  systematic  and  better  balanced  grouping.  However,  the 
report  places' a  vast  deal  of  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  general 
reader  and  will  do  much  good  in  the  campaign  for  conservation,  while 
the  map  and  accompanying  discussion  will  be  most  welcome  to  the  student 
of  soogeography.  A  large  number  of  half-tones  illustrate  the  report  but 
as  a  rule  they  do  not  show  to  advantage,  probably  owing  to  the  texture 
of  the  paper.  Mr.  Kopman  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  valuable  con- 
tributifm  to  the  literature  of  the  conservation  of  wild  life. — W.  S. 

Todd  on  tlie  OtaniuPipromorpha.^  Mr.  Todd's  revision  cf  thisgenus 
of  flycatchers  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  of '  Studies  in  the  Tyrannidae. ' 
After  an  examination  of  460  specimens  including  the  series  from  most 
of  the  larger  museums  of  America,  Mr.  Todd  is  able  to  recognize  four 
species,  rufiventris;  maeconndli  (three  subspecies);  dleaginea  (five  sub- 
species) and  assinnUs  (two  subspecies). 

P.  macconneUi  amazona  (p.  179)  Buena  Vista,  Bolivia;  and  P.  oleaginea 
padfica  (p.  187)  Bucay,  Ecuador,  are  described  as  new,  while  four  of 
Mr.  Chubb 's  recently  described  races  of  P.  oleaginea  fall  into  sjmonymy 
in  Mr.  Todd's  opinion.  The  genus  Pipromarpha  he  finds  is  very  close  to 
Mianectea  from  which  Ridgway  separated  it  in  1907,  in  fact  there  is  but 
one  character — the  shape  of  the  ninth  primary  which  serves  to  separate 
iti  The  work  seems  to  be  very  carefully  done  and  the  descriptions,  synon- 
ymy and  lists  of  specimens  are  full  and  in  every  way  satisfactory. — W.  S. 

Baeent  Papon  by  ChroBtowski.  Several  papers  oh  neotropical  birds 
have  appeared  during  1921,  by  the  Polish  ornithologist  T.  Chrostowski. 
In  one  of  these  '  seven  rare  or  Uttle  kno^n  Brazilian  birds  are  discussed, 
one  of  which  Nonntda  hellmayri  (p.  39)  from  Parana  is  described  as  new. 
Another  paper*  deals  with  the  types  of  neotropical  birds  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Petrograd,  the  collections  of  F.  H.  von 
Kittlitz  and  Elmele  Menetrice  being  considered.  Incidentally,  Planeeticus 
hianchii  (p.  28)  from  "Brazil''  is  described,  as  new.    In  connection  with 

1  studies  in  the  Tyrannidae.  I.  A  Revision  of  the  Genus  Pipromorpha.  By 
W.  E.  Clyde  Todd.    Proc.  BioL  Soc..  Wash.,  34  pp.  173-192.     Dec.  21.  1921. 

«  Ann.  Zool.  Mus.  Polonici  Hist.  Nat.  1.  Fasc.  1.  September  30.  1921.  pp 
31-40.    [In  English  and  French.] 

'Ibid.  Sept.  30.   1921.  pp.  9-30.     [in  French.] 
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these  papers  attention  might  be  called  to  the  author's  report^  on  a  coUection 
made  at  Parana  in  1910  and  1911  which  apparently  appeared  in  1912. — 
W.  S. 

Oberholser  on  Bird  Life  in  the  Oreat  Basin.^— One  naturally  as- 
sociates Dr.  Oberholser's  name  with  the  most  technical  treatises  dealing 
with  nomenclature  and  taxonomy,  and  the  present  paper  will  doubtless 
come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  many  who  are  unacquainted  ^ith  his 
versatility.  He  has  here  presented  us  with  an  admirable  popular  sketch 
of  the  physical  characteristics  and  bird  life  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  desert  areas  of  the  west — the  Great  Basin. 

The  habits  and  appearance  of  many  of  the  water  and  shore-birds  of 
Tule  and  Pyramid  Lakes  are  described  in  some  detail  as  well  as  of  a  number 
of  the  more  truly  desert  birds  which  are  not  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  bodies  of  water.  The  student  of  the  life  history  and  behavior  of  our 
native  birds  will  find  Dr.  Oberholser's  paper  one  well  worth  consulting. 
Wliile  no  scientific  names  appear,  one  cannot  but  notice  some  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  English  names,  for  which  the  author  is  probably  not 
responsible.  Instead  of  following  the  standard  forms  established  by  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union  and  in  very  general  use,  we  find  the 
editor  of  the  Smithsonian  Report,  insisting  that  "hiunming  bird"  and 
"mocking  bird"  consist  of  two  words  with  not  even  a  h>i)hen,  though 
"meadowlark"  and  ^^nighthawk"  pass  as  single  words.  In  another 
report  from  the  same  institution  however,  we  find  '^ humming-bird" 
hyphenated! — ^W.  S. 

MeAtee'8  Ck>mniunity  Bird  Refuges.'  In  this  attractively  gotten  up 
pamphlet  the  author  calls  attention  briefly  and  concisely  to  the  advantages 
of  increasing  the  nimiber  of  birds  on  or  about  our  farm  lands.  Wliile 
the  average  number  of  birds  to  the  acre  throughout  the  country  is  shown 
to  be  two,  the  number  has  been  increased  by  the  ofifer  of  suitable  induce- 
ments to  as  many  as  59  pairs.  At  an  annual  average  value  of  10  cents  each 
to  the  farmer,  as  insect  destroyers, — a  ridiculously  low  estimate,  the  birds 
of  the  United  States  effect  a  saving  of  four  hundred  million  dollars  every 
year,  and  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  more  we  can  attract  to  oiur  grounds 
the  better. 

The  usual  methods  of  erecting  nest  boxes,  winter  feeding,  planting  of 
berry  bearing  bushes,  etc.,  are  mentioned,  with  references  to  other  avail- 
able publications  on  the  subject.    A  novel  feature  however,  is  a  plea  for 

1  Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Sdent.  de  Varsovie.  1912.  V.  Ann.,  fasc.  8.  pp.  452-500. 
[In  Polish  with  condeosed  reprint  in  French). 

>  Glimpses  of  Desert  Bird  Life  in  the  Great  Basin.  By  Harr>-  C.  Oberholser. 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1919,  pp.  355-306.  Washington.  Government  Printing 
Office.  1921. 

I  Community  Bird  Refuges.  By  W.  L.  McAtee.  Farmers'  BuUetin  1239.  U. 
8.  Dept.  Agr..  December.  1921.  8vo.  pp.  1-14. 
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the  improvement  of  roadsides  and  railroad  right-of-wavE.  ''There  exists'' 
883^9  the  author  "in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  either  a  superstition, 
a  OQnvictkm,  or  a  legal  requirement  that  roadsides  be  shorn  of  their  vege- 
tation at  least  once  a  year."  The  result  is  a  dusty,  shadeless,  uninviting 
road,  which  could  be  remedied  by  the  proper  planting  and  caro  of  trees 
and  hedges,  which  would  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  would  furnish  shelter 
and  nest  sites  for  birds. 

Mr.  McAtee  has  prepared  a  timely  and  useful  pamphlet.  A  new  edi- 
tion, is  we  understand,  already  called  for  which  is  encouraging  although 
we  fear  it  will  require  several  of  them  to  overcome  the  ridiculous  notions 
about  clearing  the  fence  rows  which  are  inherent  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  our  farmers. 

Apropos  of  popular  nomenclature  the  Biological  Survey  seems  to  be 
establishing  another  code  of  names  different  alike  from  the  A.  O.  U. 
'Check-  list'  and  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  Smithsonian  Reports.  We  find 
"eastern  bluebird"  used  consistently  all  through  this  paper  though  "rob- 
in," "hennit  thrush,"  "mockingbird"  and  "meadowlark"  appear  without 
the  geographic  modifier.  If  the  improvement  is  desirable  in  one  case, 
why  not  in  all?  "Yellow- shafted  flicker"  is  another  vernacular  not  in 
the  A.  O.  U.  'Check-list.'  These  are  but  minor  matters  but  the  constant 
tendency  toward  individuality  in  nomenclature  and  the  ignoring  of  the 
once  authoritative  'Check-List'  are  alarming  and  seem  to  serve  no  purpose 
but  to  effect  ultimate  chaos. — W.  S. 

Wetmore  on  Body  Temperature  of  Birds.^ — ^Few  recent  ornitho- 
logical papers  contain  as  much  "meat"  as  is  crowded  into  the  fifty  odd 
pages  of  Dr.  Wetmore's  treatise  on  the  body  temperature  of  birds.  His 
studies  have  covered  a  number  of  years  and  with  painstaking  perseverance 
he  has  personally  collected  no  less  than  1558  dependable  temperature 
records  from  recently  killed  birds  representing  327  species  and  50  families 
while  compiled  data  swell  the  list  of  species  to  406.  His  records  were 
taken  with  special  self-registering  clinical  thermometers,  carried  constantly 
in  the  fidd,  ready  for  instant  use,  and  inserted  through  the  throat  or  rectum 
into  the  body  cavity  inmiediately  after  the  bird  was  shot,  later  readings 
bong  found  to  be  useless. 

Dr.  Wetmore  corroborates  the  statements  that  the  temperature  of  a 
bird  increases  a  few  degrees  as  the  day  ad\ance8  and  that  the  temperature 
of  the  female  is  usually  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  male.  In  the 
Fhalaropes  however,  he  finds  that  the  reverse  is  true,  doubtless  correlated 
with  the  well-known  reversal  in  the  duties  of  incubation  and  rearing  of 
the  young  in  these  birds.  The  same  reversal  of  temperatures,  however, 
prevails  in  the  Avocet,  and  Dr.  Wetmore  has  evidence  pointing  to  the 
probably  assumption  of  most  of  the  duties  of  incubation  by  the  males 
'  ■ 

lA  Study  of  the  Body  Temperature  of  Birds.  Smithsonian  Misc.  Colhis. 
Vol.  72,  No.  22.    By  Alexander  Wetmore.    pp.  1-52.    December  30,  1921. 
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in  this  species,  while  he  has  proven  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  Willet  and 
suspects  it  in  the  majority  of  the  shore  birds.  He  finds  that  the  body 
temperature  of  birds  is  apparently  quite  independent  of  external  tem- 
perature, records  of  the  same  species  in  seasons  of  marked  heat  or  marked 
cold  showing  no  difference.  Systematically,  temperatures  seem  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  to  vary  from  low,  in  groups  regarded  as  low  in  the  scale,  to  high, 
in  those  which  are  most  specialized,  but  there  are  many  discrepancies 
due  probably  to  insufficient  data. 

Most  interesting  of  all  Dr.  Wetmore's  discussions  are  those  concerning 
"Method  of  Temperature  Control  in  Birds"  and  "Significance  of  Tem- 
perature Control. "  We  can  only  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  points  considered. 
Birds,  as  is  well-known,  possess  no  "sweat  glands,"  while  the  feather 
covering  tends  to  conser\e  the  heat  of  the  body.  Their  high  metabolism 
— ^the  tremendous  development  of  heat  due  to  the  muscular  action  in 
flight,  demands  in  the  absence  of  glands,  some  other  method  of  relief,  and 
this  our  author  considers  is  found  in  the  air  sacks  peculiar  to  birds,  which 
act  as  the  agency  of  temperature  control,  a  fact  first  independents  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Wetmorc  but  later  elaborated  by  others. 

The  difference  between  "warm-blooded"  and  "cold-blooded"  animals 
is  explained  to  Ue,  not  in  the  actual  degree  of  temperature,  but  in  the 
ability  to  maintain  a  more  or  less  uniform  body  temperature  independent 
of  the  external  conditions.  "Cold-blooded"  animals,  such  as  reptiles,  vary 
their  temperature  in  direct  relation  of  that  of  their  surroundings  and  verv' 
low  temperatures  induce  torpidity,  while  "warm-blooded"  forms,  either 
by  glands  in  the  skin,  or  the  feather  coating  and  air  sack  system,  keep 
their  temperature  nearly  constant.  The  origin  of  the  "warm-blooded" 
condition  Dr.  Wetmore  attributes  to  the  struggle  against  enforced  hiber- 
nation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Wetmore  will  be  enabled  to  carry  on  his 
researches,  in  this  field,  as  he  proposes,  untU  sufficient  data  are  accumulate<l 
to  demonstrate  conclusively  many  points  that  are  now  merely  suggested. 
The  possibilities  of  further  study  are  of  the  utmost  importance  and  are 
likely  to  throw  light  on  taxonomic  as  well  as  physiological  problems. — ^W.  8. 

Bangs  on  Birds  of  the  American  Museum's  Asiatie  Expedition, 
of  1916-1917. — The  birds  collected  by  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Heller  in 
Burma,  Yunnan  and  Fokien  in  191&-1917,  when  making  explorations 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  have  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Outram  Bangs  for  identification  and  an  annotated  list  of  them  is 
presented  in  the  present  paper*.  The  new  forms  described  are  Peri" 
crocotus  yvettae  (p.  583),  Malipa,  Burma;  Turdm  auriius  conquisitus  (p. 
591),  Snow  Mts.,  Yunnan;  and  Megalurus  palustris  andreicsi  (p.  592), 
Meng-ting,  Bui  ma. 

1  Birds  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History's  Asiatic  Zoological 
Expedition  of  1916-1917.  By  Outram  Bangs.  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.. 
XLIV.  Art  XX.  pp.  575-612.    New  York.  December  30.  1921.    8vo. 
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A  new  name  Rhipidura  flabellifera  pLacabilia  (p.  583)  is  proposed  for 
R,  /.  kempi  Matthews  and  Iredale  of  New  Zealand,  which  is  preoccupied. 

The  collection  contains  representatives  of  nearly  300  species  but  many 
of  them  represented  by  only  one  or  two  specimens,  which  as  Mr.  Bangs 
says  renders  subspecific  detennination  not  alwa>'s  certain. — W.  S. 

lCl]«r  and  GriBCom  on  Central  American  Birds.— This  paper^  in- 
cludes descriptions  of  several  new  birds  mostly  obtained  by  the  authors 
on  an  expedition  to  Nicaragua  in  1917,  and  here  published  in  advance 
of  their  final  report.  There  are  also  comments  on  the  status  of  certain 
other  Central  American  forms.  The  new  Nicaragua  birds  are  Ortalis 
cinereieepB  9atwratu8  (p.  1),  Matagalpa;  Creciscus  ruberrimus  (p.  2)  Jinotega; 
GaUinvla  chloropua  centralis  (p.  3)  Metapa;  Asturina  plagiata  micru8  (p. 
4)  Chinandega;  and  Ictinia  plumbea  vagans  (p.  5)  Pefia  Blanca. 

Crax  panamenns  Ogihrie-Grant  the  authors  find  indistinguishable  from 
C  gMrieerGf  every  one  of  the  alleged  characters  being  matched  in  a  series 
of  the  latter  species. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Bangs'  review  of  the  Wood  Rails  of  Central 
America,  they  fail  to  find  any  intergradation  between  Aramides  atbiventris 
and  A,  plumbeicoOis  and  regard  them  as  quite  distinct  species.  On  their 
recent  expedition,  moreover,  they  found  a  new  race  of  the  latter  at  Tipita- 
pa,  Nicaragua,  which  is  described  as  A.  p.  pacificua  (p.  1 1).  Aramus  vociferus 
they  divide  into  two  races,  the  t^^pical  form  being  restricted  to  Florida 
and  the  other  A,  v.  holostictus  (Cab.)  ranging  over  the  Greater  Antilles 
and  Central  America. 

In  discussing  the  status  of  Gampsonyx  swainsoni  leanae  Chubb,  the 
authors'  ideas  became  somewhat  involved  and  a  new  edition'  of  this 
note  has  been  issued  to  be  substituted  for  the  original.  As  we  now  under- 
stand it  they  recognize  Uonae  and  ncainsani  as  separable  but  on  different 
grounds  from  those  given  by  Mr.  Chubb  while  meridensis  Swann  is  re- 
garded as  a  synonyom  of  the  former. — W.  S. 

Grinnell  and  Storer  on  Toeemite  Birds.'— The  publishers  of  Hall's 
'Handbook  of  Yosemite  National  Park'  have  done  well  to  secure  the 
service  of  Dr.  Joseph  Grinnell  and  his  staff  of  the  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoc^ogy  to  prepare  the  chapters  en  natural  history.  Too  often  such 
work  is  intrusted  to  a  compiler,  with  unfortunate  results,  but  in  this  case 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  have  been  consulted. 

Four  chapters  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Grinnell  and  Mr.  Storer 

1  Deioriptloiis  of  Proposed  New  Birds  from  Central  America,  with  Notes  on 
other  little^mown  Forms.  By  Waldron  DeWitt  Miller  and  Ludlow  Griscom. 
Amer.  Mus.  Novitates.  No.  25.    December  7.  1921.  pp.  1-13. 

'Errata  (undated). 

'Life  Zones  of  Yosemite  National  Park.  By  Joseph  Grinnell.  Director  and 
Tracy  Irwin  Storer.  Field  Naturalist.  Mus.  Vert.  Zool.  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Halls 
Handbook  of  Yosemite  National  Park.  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons.  1921.  pp.  123-132. 
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dealing  with  the  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  and  amphibians  and  the  life 
zones  of  the  Yosemite.  The  last  explains  very  clearly  the  zonal  distri- 
bution of  life  and  lists  the  more  conspicuous  species  of  vertebrates  found 
in  each  zone  from  the  Lower  Sonoran  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  near 
Merced,  to  the  Arctic  Alpine  of  the  highest  Sierran  peaks. 

The  chapter  on  birds^  tells  us  that  the  "Yosemite  section, "  about  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  contains  226  different  kinds  of  birds, 
about  50  of  which  are  briefly  described  and  their  characteristic  habits 
mentioned.  The  selection  is  very  well  made  and  gives  a  satisfactory 
picture  of  Yosemite  bird-life.  Several  half-tone  illustrations  and  a  biblio- 
graphy complete  the  sketch. — W.  S. 

Cherrie  and  Raichenberger  on  New  Birds  from  Southern  South 
America.' — ^The  forms  here  described  are  mainly  from  the  Roosevelt 
collection  made  by  Mr.  Cherrie  in  1913-1916.  They  are  Strix  chacoensU 
(p.  1),  Ft.  Wlieeler,  Paraguay;  Ortalia  canicoUis  parUanalenna  (p.  2),  Matto 
Grosso,  Brazil;  0.  c.  grisea  (p.  2),  Santiago  del  Estero,  Argentina;  Nysiaetes 
tamatia  interior  (p.  3);  Nonnxda  ruficapiUa  paUida  (p.  4);  Ctdaronerpes 
flavigida  magnuB  (p.  4),  all  from  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil;  and  Fumarius 
rufus  paraguayat  (p.  5),  Puerto  Pinasco,  Paraguay. 

The  descriptions  are  commendably  full  with  discussions  of  related 
forms. — ^W.  S. 

Murphy  and  Harper  on  the  Diving  Petrels.' — In  this  very  carefully 
prepared  monograph  the  authors  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Diving 
Petrels  represent  but  one  genus  Pelecanmdes  divisible  into  four  subgenera 
Puffinuria,  Porthmomia  (p.  503),  Pelagodytes  (p.  503) — these  two  here 
described  as  new,  and  Pdecarmdea  proper.  The  first  three  contain  but 
a  single  species  each  with  no  subspecies,  but  the  last  contains  two  species 
urinatrix  and  exaidf  the  former  divisible  into  five  geographic  races.  The 
authors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  conservatism  in  the  systematic 
treatment.  The  habits  of  these  interesting  antarotic  birds  are  discussed 
as  well  as  their  probable  evolution.  Following  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Dr.  W.  D.  Matthew  for  the  distribution  of  mammals,  the  authors  think 
it  likely  that  the  original  center  of  dispersal  of  these  birds  was  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Horn,  where  we  find  today  the  most  distinctive  species,  P.  moifdlani. 
Those  on  the  extremes  of  the  range  of  the  group  have  many  points  of 
resemblance,  which  would  be  interpreted  by  the  authors  to  be  due  to  the 
retention  of  primitive  nonadaptive  characters  rather  than  to  close  re- 

1  Some  Birds  of  Yosemite  National  Park.    Ibid.  pp.  133-162. 

'  Deacriptlons  of  Proposed  New  Birds  from  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina. 
By  George  K.  Cherrie  and  (Mrs.)  Elsie  M.  B.  Reichenbergcr.  Amcr.  Mus. 
Novitates.  No.  27.    December  28,  1921.  pp.  1-6. 

'  A  Revision  of  the  Diving  Petrels.  By  Robert  Cushman  Murphy  and  Frands 
Harper.  Bull.  Amer.  Nat.  Hist..  Vol.  XLIV,  Art.  XVII.  pp.  495-554.  New 
York.  December  23.  1921. 
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IfttioDBhip.  Tbere  are  a  number  of  half-tone  illustrations  of  skins  of  adults 
and  downy  young,  neste  and  eggs,  but  on  the  paper  used  the  plates  do 
not  show  to  advantage,  though  they  may  be  considered  more  permanent. 
— W.  S. 

Tha  Ornithological  Journals. 

Bixd-LCM.    XXIV,  No.  1.    January-February,  1922. 

Coortenay  Brandreth's  Bird  Paintings. — By  F.  M.  Chapman. — ^Besides 
paying  a  higji  tribute  to  the  artist  Dr.  Chapman  takes  the  opportunity 
to  state  spvne  of  the  requirements  of  a  bird  artist,  calling  attention  to  the 
importance  of  a  thoroti^  knowledge  of  the  li\e  bird  and  concluding  ^th 
the  statement  that  "no  cne  has  ever  reached  or  ever  will  reach  the  first 
rank  of  bird  artists  who  is  not  possessed  of  that  keen  interest  in  birds 
n^iich  maiks  the  bom  ornithologist."  Half-tone  reproductions  cf  sexeraT 
of  Mr.  Brandreth's  paintings  are  used  as  illustrations. 

Tlie  twenty-second  Christmas  Census  takes  up  the  bulk  of  the  number. 
The  general  occurrence  of  the  Northern  Shrike  in  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States  is  commented  upon  as  well  as  the  large  number  of 
species  reported  from  East  Goose  Creek,  Fla.,  by  Ludlow  Griscom  and 
M.  S.  Crod[)y — 109  species,  a  greater  niunber  than  from  any  California 
locality.  The  desirability  of  seeking  for  numerical  records  in  field  list  has 
however  been  discussed  in  another  connection  on  page  282  (antea). 

Tlie  educational  leaflet  by  Mr.  Pearson  treats  of  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat,  the  plate  being  drawn  by  Allan  Brooks. 

Tha  Condor.    XXTV.  No.  1.    January-February,  1922. 

The  Reddish  Egrets  of  Cameron  County,  Texas.  By  J.  R.  Pemberton. 
An  excellent  account  with  admirable  photographs. 

Magpies  versus  livestock:  An  Unfortunate  New  Chapter  in  Avian 
Depredations.  By  S.  StiUman  Berry. — A  valuable  account  cf  the  attack 
by  Magpies  upon  sheep  and  hogs.  The  author  very  wisely  advises 
caution  in  declaring  aH  Magpies  to  be  'Wermin''  and  ordering  their  ex- 
tinctioiiy  wiiich  is  far  too  often  the  method  of  procediue  in  these  days.  He 
suggests  that  the  habit  is  quite  possibly  acquired  by  only  a  few  birds  and 
that  the  killing  of  those  caught  in  the  act  may  be  all  sufiicient,  and  again 
he  says  that  the  habit  wiiich  is  now  sporadic  may  die  out  again  without 
becoming  a  character  of  the  species. 

Notes  on  the  Dipper  in  Yellowstone  National  Park.    By  M.  P.  Skinner. 

Some  Birds  of  Roosevelt  Lake,  Arizona,  By  H.  H.  T.  Jackson  Nctes 
on  thirteen  species. 

Among  the  general  notes  we  find  one  by  Dr.  Grinnell  stating  that  no 
less  than  205  new  species  and  subspecies  of  birds  have  been  described 
from  California  of  which  160  are  now  regarded  as  valid. 

Tha  Wnaon  BuUotin.    XXXIII,  No.  4.    December,  1921. 

The  Nesting  of  the  Duck  Hawk  in  South-Central  Wisconsin.  By  H.  L. 
Stoddard. 
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Summer  Birds  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Caddo,  Harrison  County,  Texas. 
By  Alvin  R.  Cahn. 

Comparative  Periods  of  Nestling  Life  of  Some  North  American  Nidico- 
lae.    By  F.  L.  Bums    (continued.) 

Three  Spring  Bird  Lists  made  near  Washington,  D.  C.   By  W.  L.  McAtee. 

The  Oologist.    XXXVIII,  No.  II.  November  1,  1921. 

The  Brown  Creeper  [nesting  in  Pennsylvania].    By  R.  B.  Simpson. 

The  Oologist.    XXXIX,  No.  1.    January,  1922. 

Arkansas  Birds.  By  J.  D.  Black. — ^A  list  of  species  observed  at  Wi  islow, 
Ark. 

Bulletin  of  the  Ism  County  Ornithological  Club.  Ill,  No.  1. 
December,  1921. 

Wild  Turkey  in  New  England.  By  Glover  M.  Allen. — A  valuable 
liistorical  account  wivh  notes  on  the  extermination  of  the  turkey  and 
■a  list  of  New  EIngland  specimens  extant. 

The  Status  of  Certain  Ducks  at  Wenham  Lake.    By  John  C.  Phillips. 

The  Teins  of  Our  Coast.    By  Charles  W.  Townsend. 

How  Much  do  Loons  Use  their  Wings  under  Water?  By  E.  H.  Forbush. 
A  call  for  more  observation  on  the  subject. 

Some  Buzzard's  Bay  Birds.    By  Winthrop  Packard. 

Also  numerous  local  notes  including  a  record  of  a  specimen  of  Franklin's 
-Gull  (LaruB  ftankltni)  taken  at  Salem,  Mass.,  October  28,  1885,  and  now 
in  the  Peabody  Museum. 

The  Ibis.  (II  Series)  IV,  No.  1.    January,  1922. 

Notes  on  Some  Birds  from  the  Near  East  and  from  Tropical  East  Africa. 
By  Col.  R.  Meinertzhagen. — ^The  following  are  described  as  new:  Cisti- 
cola  cisHcola  annae  (p.  12)  Famagusta,  and  C.  c.  herberae  (p.  12)  Berbera. 

Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Tsushima  and  Iki  Islands,  Japan.  By  N.  Kuro- 
da. — New  forms  are:  Yimgipicus  kizuki  koiaiaki  (p.  86);  Monticda  9olir 
iaria  laUnuhei  (p.  92);  Troglodytes  troglodyUs  tUanoi  (p.  06);  SiUiparus 
variu8  ijimae  (p.  98);  Periparus  ater  teraokae(p.  lQO);Garrulus  glandanus 
namiyei  (p.  102);  all  from  Tsushima,  Yungipicua  kizuki  amamii(p.  88) 
LiuKiu  Islands  and  Y.  k.  nippon  (p.  88)  Hondo. 

A  Short  Systematic  Review  of  the  African  Francolins.  By  C.  W.  Mack- 
wcrth-Praed. — ^This  is  a  very  careful  review  of  these  difficult  birds  of 
which  the  author  finds  no  less  than  32  distinct  species  with  65  additional 
subspecies  probably  entitled  to  recognition.  In  this  connection  he  shows 
commendable  conservatism  in  the  matter  of  proposing  names  for  many 
of  the  subspecies  until  adequate  series  are  available.  He  does  however 
distinguish  them  by  number  and  gives  quite  as  full  diagnoses  as  aie  pro- 
vided by  many  present  day  describers  of  new  forms.  The  only  danger  in 
the  author's  excellent  method  is  that  some  nomenclatural  pirate  may  take 
^vantage  cf  the  materiab  thus  provided  and  furnish  the  names  that  he 
has  i^-isely  withheld! 

A  Reminiscence  of  the  Last  Great  Flight  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon. 
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in  Canada.  By  Percy  R.  Lowe. — Presenting  the  recollections  of  Dr. 
A.  B.  WeHord,  of  Woodstock,  Ontario,  of  the  phenominal  flights  of  1869 
or  1870. 

Dr.  Lowe  adds  some  comments  on  the  cause  of  the  extermination  of 
the  Pigeon.  We  may  consider  it,  he  says,  as  a  race  whose  germ  potency 
had  ''outrun  the  constable"  and  instead  of  running  to  fantastic  size  aa 
did  so  many  of  the  doomed  reptiles  of  the  past  ages  "it  rioted  in  a  spend- 
Jirift  re\elry  of  numbers."  Or  we  may  surmise  that  its  vital  mechanism 
had  burnt  itself  out  or  that  there  was  a  sudden  alteration  in  sex-ratio. 
Dr.  Lowe  howe7er  does  not  believe  in  a  microbe  infection  or  human  agency 
as  the  cause  of  the  Inrd's  extinction.  Others  will,  he  says,  dissent  from  hia 
opinion,  and  we  must,  we  fear,  count  ourselves  among  the  dissenters  since 
we  regaid  the  record  of  the  destruction  of  the  pigeons  by  man  as  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  such  a  gregarious  species, 
just  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  buffalo. 

A  Note  on  Some  Oriental  Zosteropidae.  By  E.  C.  Stuart  Baker. — Z, 
palpArosa  ehoen  (p.  144)  Gunjong  and  Z.  p.  peguensis  (p.  144)  Moulmein,. 
and  Z.  p.  edcharensia  (p.  144)  Assam,  are  described  as  new. 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Names  of  Certain  Birds.  By  C.  B.  Ticehurst. 
PhyQoscopus  humei  Math,  and  Iredale  should  be  P.  h.  inamatus  (Blyth) 
which  is  earlier.  MotadOa  flava  camputrU  Pallas  becomes  M.  f.  flatnfrona 
Severtsow,  being  antedated  by  M.  campestris  Linn.  PhyUoacapus  indica 
Auct.  becomes  P.  gri9eolit8  Blyth  (nee  Sylvia  indica  Vieill.)  Alauda  arvensis 
einenucens  becomes  A,  a,  dtdcivax  Brooks  which  is  earlier. 

Notes  on  Some  Indian  Wheatears.    By  C.  B.  Ticehurst. 

The  Birds  of  Spitsbergen  and  Bear  Island.  By  F.  R.  C.  Jourdain. 
— Report  of  the  Oxford  Expedition  No.  1. 

Species  and  Subspecies.  By  Percy  R.  Lowe. — A  further  careful  ex- 
planation  of  the  author's  views  on  the  existance  of  two  kinds  of  subspecies 
— mutational  and  environmental. 

Bulletin  of  the  Britiah  Ornithological  Club.  CCLXIII.  November 
29,  1921. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  presents  notes  on  several  African  Anatidae  and  pro- 
poses Asia  tingitaniLS  andtewsmithi  (p.  24)  as  a  new  name  fcr  Otus  capensia 
Smith.,  and  Yungipiciu  cbsoletus  hatesi  (p.  24)  for  Dendropicos  o.  cameru" 
nermSf  both  being  preoccupied.  Tyto  aJba  erlangeri  (p.  24)  Arabia  is 
described  as  new. 

Col.  Meinertshagen  contends  that  the  characters  upon  which  Mr. 
Iredale  recently  separated  the  Spitsbergen  Red  Phalarope,  (P.  /.  joxtrdaini) 
are  merely  seasonal. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Bannerman  describes  Tchitrea  fagani  (p.  2S)  from  Nigeria. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Stuart  Baker  three  new  forms  from  India  and  Mr.  J.  D.  La- 
Touche  nine  from  Yunnan. 

The  Tenth  O^dogical  Dinner  was  held  on  September  14,  1921,  with  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  eggs  of  Alcidae  and  Game  Birds. 

British  Birds.    XV,  No.  7.    December  1,  1921. 
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On  the  British-taken  Examples  of  the  Levantine  Shearwater.  By  H. 
F.  Witherby. — An  examination  of  a  number  of  specimens  seems  to  indicate 
that  probably  all  of  those  taken  in  British  waters  are  P.  p.  mauretanicuM 
-and  not  P.  p.  ytlkovan, 

Britiah  Birds.    XV,  No.  8.  January  1, 1922. 

Nesting  of  the  Whooper  Swan  in  Scotland.    By  Audrey  Gordon. 

On  the  Breeding  Habits  of  the  Turnstone  in  Spitsbergen.  By  A.  H. 
Paget  Wilkes. — ^A  full  account  with  excellent  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. 

Another  Cuckoo  Record.  By  J.  Scholey. — ^An  exceedingly  interesting 
-contribution  to  the  life  history  of  this  remarkable  bird.  The  individual 
female  under  observation  laid  its  eggs  exclusively  in  the  nests  of  the 
Reed  Warbler — six  in  1919,  sixteen  in  1920  and  nineteen  in  1921.  In 
nearly  every  instance  she  removed  an  egg  of  the  Warbler  when  depositing 
her  own.  She  was  attended  by  two  males  and  when  one  of  them  accom- 
panied her  to  a  nest  the  author  considered  it  to  be  for  protection  as  the 
male  drew  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  the  nest  away  fiom  the  female. 

British  Birds.    XV,  No.  9.  February,  1922. 

Observations  of  the  Breeding  Habits  of  the  Merlin.  II.  Incubation. 
By  W.  Rowan. 

Bema  Francaise  d'Omitholofia.  No.  152.  December  7,  1921. 
[In  French]. 

Dr.  Millet  Horsan  describes  as  new  PhdUurocorax  africanue  menegauxi 
(p.  177)  and  Halcyon  torquatus  pontyi  (p.  178)  both  from  Togo,  and  con- 
tinues his  popular  account  of  the  birds  of  Africa. 

Bavua  Francaise  d'Omitholofia.    No.  153.  January  7,  1922. 

[In  French.] 

On  the  Spring  Migration  at  Charente.    By  J.  Delamin. 

La  Oarfaut.    XI,  No.  3-4.  1921.    [In  French.] 

Fauna  of  Belgium.    The  Eagles.    By  G.  van  Havre. 

Numerous  local  notes. 

L'Oisaau.  11.  November,  1921.    [In  French.] 

The  rearing  of  Bulbuls,  Ganga  Cockatoos  and  Hemipodes  is  discussed 
'by  several  writers. 

Ardaa.    X,  No.  2-3.    [In  Dutch.] 

The  Migration  of  Birds.    By   E.  D.  VanOort. — An  historical  resume. 

Results  of  Bird-banding  by  the  Leiden  Museum.    By  E.  S.  VanOort. 

Ornithological  Notes  from  Spitsbergen  and  Scandinavia.  1921.  By  G. 
J.  VanOordt. — ^An  extensive  paper  in  English  with  illustrations  of  various 
birds  and  nests  from  photographs.  Most  interesting  are  some  views  of 
the  Red-throated  Loon  on  its  nest.  The  author  was  in  Spitsbergen  si- 
multaneously with  the  Oxford  University  Expedition  and  met  them  in 
the  field. 

Further  Additions  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Avifauna  of  Eastern  Sumatra. 
By  L.  F.  DeBeaufort.    [In  English.] 
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This  excellent  number  contains  also  an  account  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Netherlands  Ornithological  Society  and  many  local  notes  among  which 
is  a  record  of  a  hybrid  duck. — Nettion  crecca  X  Dafila  acuta, 

Teaxbook  of  the  NetherUnds  Ornithological  Club.  II,  No.  3-4. 
[In  Dutch.] 

Nesting  of  McUicOla  flava  rayi  in  the  Netherlands. 

Ornithology  of  the  Netherlands.  Observations  October  1920-Sep- 
tember  1921.    By  Snouckaert  van  Schouburg. 

The  South  AuBtralian  Ornithologist.    VI,  No.  4.    October  1, 1921. 

Notes  on  Birds  met  with  During  a  Visit  to  South-western  Queensland. 
No.  III.    By  A.  Chenery. 

Journal  fUr  Omithologia.    69,  Heft  1.  January,  1921.    [In  German.] 

Report  on  the  1919  Observations  at  Rossiten.    By  J.  Thienemann. 

New  Birds  from  Cameroon.  By  A.  Reichenow. — Thirteen  new  species 
4md  three  subspecies. 

Journal  fUr  Omithologie.    69,  Heft  3.    July,  1921.    [In  German,] 

Birds  of  Ukerewe  Island,  Victoria  Nyanza.  By  H.  Grote.  (See  review 
January,  Auk.) 

The  Birds  of  P)rey  of  Egypt.    By  A  Koenig. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  German  Ornithological  Society  Reichenow 
describes  Craieropw  plAeiua  eJberti  (p.  461)  from  East  Cameroon. 

Journal  ftlfOmithologia.    69,  Heft  4.    October,  1921.    [In  German.] 

The  Latest  Results  of  Bird  Migration  Investigation  in  North  America. 
A  Critical  Review.  By  W.  R.  Eckardt. —  Considers  mainly  the  work  of 
the  late  IVof.  Cooke. 

On  the  Color  Sense  of  Birds.    By  H.  Krohn. 

The  Numerical  Relationship  of  the  Species  in  Bird  Hybrids.  By  H. 
PoU. — A  long  list  of  hybrids  the  characters  of  which  are  indicated  by  the 
author's  method. 

Mendbier  and  Schnetrukow,  describe  Podoces  panderi  Uensis  (p.  528) 
from  Semerjetschje. 

Omithologiaehe  Mcmataberichte  30,  No.  1.  January-February, 
1922.    iln  German.] 

With  this  issue  Dr.  E.  Stresseman  becomes  the  editor,  taking  the  place 
cf  Dr.  Reichenow,  the  founder  of  the  journal  and  editor  for  nearly  thirty 
years. 

E.  Stresseman  describes  four  new  birds  from  New  Guinea  and  New 
Pomem. 

Omithologiaehe  Beobachter.  XIX,  No.  3.  December,  1921.  [lo 
-German.] 

Ornithological  Notes  from  the  Region  of  the  Bosphorus.  By  A.  Mathey- 
Du[Nnas  (continued  in  the  next  issue;. 

Omitholofiiche  Beobachter.  XIX,  No.  4.  January,  1922.  [In 
*G^nian.] 

The  Hasd  Hen.    By  F.  Kaiser. — Illustrations  of  nest  and  eggs. 
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Ornithological  Articlei  in  Other  Publications.^ 

Iwart,  J.  CkMtar.  The  Nestling  Feathers  of  the  Mallard,  with  obeerva- 
tions  on  the  Composition,  Origin,  and  History  of  Feathers.  (Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.  London.  September  1921.  pp.  609-642.) — An  exceedingly  interesting 
paper  and  probably  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  subject  that 
has  appeared.  The  author's  conclusions  are  that  feathers  did  not  arise 
from  scales  for  the  purpose  of  flight,  but  that  the  primary  covering  of 
birds  consisted  of  various  kinds  of  simple  filaments  which  later  developed 
into  protoptiles  or  preplumula  the  former  of  which  in  some  cases  soon 
acquired  the  chief  characteristics  of  true  feathers.  The  progress  of  develop- 
ment was  then  arrested  in  order  to  provide  birds  with  a  fur-like  coat  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold  of  the  Ice  Age,  which  having  passed  the  mesop- 
tiles  were  superseded  by  true  feathers  which  became  specialized  along  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  hand  and  fore  arm  and  the  sides  of  the  tail,  making 
flight  possible.  We  wonder  if  the  author  is  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
late  William  Palmer  some  of  whose  notes  on  ''down  feathers''  are  published 
in  the  U.  S.  Fur  Seal  Report  of  1899,  Vol.  III.  These  notes  are  unfortunately 
often  overlooked  on  account  of  being  buried  in  a  volume  where  they  would 
hardly  be  looked  for. 

Van  Sommem,  V.  G.  L.  On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Turkanaland 
(Jour.  East  African  and  Uganda  Natural  History  Society.  No.  1,  16, 
February  1921,  pp.  3-38). — 186  species  listed  and  briefly  discussed,  the 
new  forms  having  already  been  described  in  the  'Bull.  Brit.  Ornithological 
Club.*  There  is  an  introduction  describing  the  country  and  the  itinerary 
of  the  expedition  which  made  the  collection. 

KloBS,  0.  Bodan.  A  Further  Note  on  the  Red  Jungle  Fowl.  (Records 
of  the  Indian  Museum,  XIX,  Pt.  IV,  November  1920.) — In  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  controversy  regarding  the  proper  name  for  the  Jungle  Fowl 
the  writer  finds  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  bird  in  a  wild  state  in 
Pulo  Condore,  to  which  locality  Linnaeus  refers,  and  which  must  become 
the  type  locality,  rather  than  Bengal  as  fixed  by  Bangs  and  Penard.  We 
think  Mr.  Kloss  in  error,  however,  in  refusing  to  accept  the  Linnaean 
name,  Phasianua  gallua,  because  in  the 'Fauna  Suecica' it  had  been  used 
for  the  domestic  bird.  Neither  do  we  think  that  the  fact  that  the  name 
bankiva  is  of  Javanese  origin  fixes  the  type  locality  of  the  race  so  named  as 
Java,  when  Bangs  and  Penard  have  definitely  selected  Sumatra. 

Fletcher,  J.  J.  The  Society's  Heritage  from  the  Macleays.  (Proc. 
Linnaean  Society  of  New^uth  Wales,  XLV,  Pt.  4,  1921,  pp.  567-635).— 
A  valuable  historical  account  of  the  early  development  of  science  in 
Australia. 

Lovenskiold,  Herman  L.  A  Contribution  to  the  Avifauna  of  Jaedern. 
(Aarshefte,  Stavanger  Museum,  1918-19,  pp.  3-21.)  [In  Scandinavian] — 
An  annotated  list  of  71  species,  66  of  which,  as  one  might  Expect  in  a 
Scandinavian  locality,  bear  Linnaean  names..  There  are  half-tone  figures 
of  nests  and  eggs  of  various  species. 
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Following  this  paper  are  several  colored  plates  of  h^-brids  between 
Lyrvrus  ktrix  and  LagopuB. 

OgiMe-Qrantv  W.  R.  Guide  to  the  Gallery  of  Birds,  British  Museum 
(Natural  History) — ^A  descriptive  account  of  the  principal  types  of  birds 
of  the  world  in  systematic  order  with  an  appendix  on  the  structure  of 
birds  and  an  atlas  of  24  plates  of  mounted  specimens  and  groups. 

AIl«n,  AwHa.  8.  The  Birds  of  the  Berkeley  Campus.  (Univ.  of 
California  Chronicle,  January  1922,  pp.  89-106.) — A  very  pleasing  popular 
account  of  the  common  birds  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  their  songs  and  identi- 
fication marics.  The  list  includes  122  species;  36  residents,  32  winter  visit- 
ants, 20  summer  visitants  and  34  transients.  Incidentally  the  statement 
that  "a  hawk  is  already  a  rara  avis  east  of  Ohio''  will  hardly  be  accepted 
by  eastern  omithologtsts.  There  are  many  times  and  places  where  hawks 
are  still  abundant  in  the  east,  as  for  instance  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  where 
in  September  the  annual  slaughter  of  several  thousand  Sharp-shins  does 
not  seon  to  affect  the  swarms  that  still  come  down  the  coast. 

McCflellMld,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Vicinity 
of  Washington,  Pa.  (American  Midland  Naturalist,  VII,  1922,  pp.  35-38). 
About  100  species  seen  in  ten  years.  Popular  notes  on  the  common 
species.  '* Brown-breasted  Nuthatch ''  is  evidently  a  misprint  and  ''Chick- 
adee" should  be  Carolina  Chickadee. 

Pohlmaiiy  A.  G.  Have  Birds  an  Acute  Sense  of  Sound  Location? 
(Science,  May  6,  1921.) — Suggests  that  the  confluence  of  the  middle  ear 
cavities  in  birds  may  result  in  greater  ability  to  locate  sound.  Note  by 
Joseph  Mailliard  on  the  same  subject.  Ibid.,  February  24,  1922. 

Sockwttll,  B.  B.  and  Blickensderfer,  C.  Home  Life  of  the  Saw 
Whet  Owl.  (Natural  Historj,  XXI,  No.  6,  Nov.-Dec.,  1921.  pp.  627-638.) 
An  excellent  intimate  study  of  this  little  owl  at  (jiolden,  Colo.,  ^ith  18 
admirable  illustrations  from  photographs. 

Meinartihagqn,  B.  A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Relation  between 
Geographical  Distribution  and  Migration,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Palaearctic  Region.  (Smithson.  Report  for  1919,  pp.  339-348.)  Reprinted 
from  'The  Ibis,'  1919. 

C<dUllC«>  W.  B.  The  Necessity  of  State  Action  for  the  Protection 
of  Wild  Birds.  (Ibid.  pp.  449-353.)  Reprinted  from  *The  Agricultural 
Magazine,'  May,  1919. 

Lima,  Joao  Leonardo.  Birds  Collected  in  the  States  of  S.  Paulo, 
Matto  Groeso  and  Bahia  (Brazil)  with  some  New  Forms.  (Rev.  Mus. 
Paulista,  XII,  1920,  pp.  93-106.)  [In  Portuguese.)— The  new  forms  are: 
Picunnus  [sic]  lepidoiu8  ccrumbanua  (p.  94),  Corumba;  Xiphocolaptes 
oBneoUis  bdmorUenHa  (p.  102),  Belmonte,  Bahia;  A',  a.  vUladenovae  (p. 
104),  Villa  Nova,  Bahia;  Campylorhamphus  trochilirostris  intermedius  (p. 
103).  Ilheos,  Bahia;  Sporoptula  [sic]  sertanicda  (p.  105),  Serra  do  Cubatao, 
S.  Paulo.  On  the  colored  plate  of  the  new  forms  which  accompanies  the 
paper  the  misspellings  noted  above  are  corrected  and  the  second  race  of 
XiphoeoUipieM  appears  as  viUanoixie, 
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Babeiro,  Alipio  da  Miranda.  Revision  of  the  Brazilian  Parrots. 
(Ibid,  pp.  1-82.)  [In  Portuguese.] — The  following  new  genera  are  proposed : 
Hemx'psiUacus  (p.  7)  for  H.  aevera)  Propyrrhwra  (p.  7)  for  P.  maracana: 
Gymnopsittacus  (p.  9)  for  G.  wedeUi;  Proconurus  (p.  21)  for  P.  ncbilia  (p.  21) : 
Chapmania  (p.  65)  for  C  barrabandi;  and  Salvataria  (p.  68)  for  iS.  xanthops. 

Forbiuh,  K.  H.  Bird  Guardians  of  the  Trees.  (American  Forestry, 
XXVIII,  pp.  159-164.) — Many  beautiful  photographs  by  Cordelia  J. 
Stanwood. 

Lecaillon,  M.  A.  On  the  Characters  of  a  Hybrid  between  Cairina 
moschata  and  Chenalopex  aegyptiaats,  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  174, 
No.  1.  pp.  68-69.)    [In  French.] 

Le  Souaf,  A.  S.  Notes  on  the  Breeding  of  the  Scrub  Turkey.  (Aus- 
trah'an  Zoologist,  1,  pt.  8,  p.  251.) 

Troggdktt,  Walter  W.    The  Wedge-tailed  Eagle  (Ibid,  pp.  251-254). 

Boettffar,  C.  R.  My  Expedition  to  the  Spanish  Colony,  Rio  de  Oro, 
in  West  Africa.  (Bericht  Senkenb.  Naturf.  Gesell.,  51,  heft  1,  pp.  18-31. 
1921,  and  heft  2,  pp.  72-84.)  [In  German.] — Some  general  account  of 
the  birds. 

Schnurra,  Otto.  The  German  Bird  Fauna  in  its  Relation  to  Man's 
Colonization  (Ibid,  heft  1,  pp.  13-17).    [In  (jerman.] 

EranSy  William.  Ekiinburgh  Rookeries  in  1921.  (Scottish  Naturalist, 
No.  121-122,  Jan.-Feb.  1922,  pp.  9-12).— Fourteen  rookeries,  1545  nests. 

Wild,  Olivar  H.  A  Scottish  Method  of  Bird-Catching.  (Ibid.,  pp. 
13-15.) — ^Also  other  conmient  on  the  widespread  trapping  of  native  birds 
for  caging. 

Shiplay,  Sir  Arthur  1.  The  Danger  to  Fish  and  Bird  Life  from  Oil- 
Driven  Ships.  (The  Landmark,  III,  No.  5,  May  1921.) — ^A  strong  plea 
for  discharging  oil  far  from  shore.  The  constantly  increasing  damage 
to  birds  along  our  coasts  is  becoming  a  serious  matter.  On  the  Scottish 
coast  over  300  dead  or  disabled  Kittiwakes  and  a  similar  number  of  Razor- 
bills were  counted  in  a  single  day,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  on  the 
American  coast. 

Racay,  K.  Notes  on  the  Northwest  Coast  Heron  in  Stanley  Park. 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  (Canadian  Naturalist,  September  1921.) 

Nica,  Bfargarat  M.  Some  Experiences  with  Mourning  Doves  in 
Captivity.     (Univ.  of  Oklahoma  Bulletin,  No.  220,  July  15,  1921.) 

Riddla,  Oscar.  A  Simple  Method  of  Obtaining  Premature  Eggs  from 
Birds  (Science,  Dec.  30,  1921). — ^The  importance  of  obtaining  immature 
eggs  for  certain  biological  investigations  has  seemed  to  justify  the  occas- 
ional killing  of  the  female  bird,  but  it  is  now  found  that  therapeutic  dose^ 
of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary-  body  cause  the  premature  discharge 
of  the  egg  before  the  shell  is  formed.  It  is  usually  the  eggs  of  the  Com- 
mon Fowl  or  Pigeon  that  are  used,  but  should  this  practice  be  extende<i 
to  the  eggs  of  ^ild  birds,  we  can  imagine  the  horrified  protest  of  oolo- 
gists  who,  despite  their  name,  are  not  much  concerned  with  the  egg 
proper  as  compared  with  the  shell! 
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Additioiud  Poblieatioiis  Received  (up  to  Bfarch  80). 

Oiainnan,  F.  M.  The  Diatribution  of  the  Swallows  of  the  Genus 
Pygochdidtm  (Amer.  Mus.  Novitates  No.  30,  Feb.  28,  1922). 

Oiainnan,  F.  M.  Descriptions  of  Apparently  New  Birds  from  Colom- 
bia, Eoiador  and  Argentina  (Amer.  Mus.  Novitates,  No.  31,  March  2, 
1922). 

Hiefwitty  C.  Ckurdcm.  The  Conservation  of  the  Wild  Life  of  Canada. 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1921. 

^^it^<^,  ^Hetor.  What  Birds  have  Done  with  Me.  Richard  G. 
Badger.    The  Gorham  Press. 

TjicemiJi,  Frederich  Ton.  Die  R&tfel  des  Vogebuges.  H.  Beyer  k, 
Son.    Langensalsa. 

KathewB,  Q.  M.    The  Birds  of  Australia.    Vol.  IX,  Pts.  5  ana  6. 

Iimhert^,  H.  F.  A  Practical  Handbook  of  British  Birds,  Part  XIII. 
Feb.  16,  1922. 

Beebe,  ¥^lliain.    A  Monograph  of  the  Pheasants.    Vol.  III. 

Aficottural  MagMrfne.  XIII,  Nos.  1  and  2,  January  and  February, 
1922. 

Bird  Notee  and  News.    DC,  No.  8. 

British  Birds.    XV.  No.  10.    March  1,  1922. 

Bulletin  British  Ornithologists'  Club.    CCLXV,  CCLXVI. 

Celifoinia  Fish  and  Game.    VII,  No.  4,  VIII,  No.  1. 

XmUy  The.    XXI,  R.  3.    January,  1922. 

Flns»  Fathers  and  Fur.    No.  28,  December,  1921. 

Journal  fUr  Qmithologie.    70,  Heft  1.  January,  1922. 

L'Olseau.    II,  No.  12,  III,  No.  1,  December  1921,  and  January  1922. 

Oologist,  The.    XXXIX,  No.  2.    February,  1922. 

Omithologische  Beohachter,  XIX,  No.  5. 

Frofeneher  Sodetjr  of  Nat.  Hist.    Annual  (7) 

Phllipiiine  Journal  of  Science.    19,  Nos.  1-4,  July-October,  1921. 

Proceedings  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences  Phila.  LXXIII,  Pt.  2. 

Beme  Francaise  d 'Qmithologie.    14,  No.  154. 

South  Australian  Ornithologist.    VI,  Pt.  5. 
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CORSESPONDSNCE. 

Bird  Counts. 

Editor  of  'The  Auk.' 

The  Biological  Survey  began  in  1914  to  collect  data  on  the  numerical 
distribution  of  bird  life  in  the  United  States.  By  such  information,  which 
is  gained  through  counts  made  by  volunteer  collaborators,  of  the  birds 
breeding  on  selected  areas,  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
yearly  fluctuations  in  bird  life  and  of  the  effect  the  present  State  and 
Federal  laws  may  have  on  the  increase  of  game  and  insectivorous  birds. 
During  the  earlier  years  we  received  a  very  gratifying  response  to  our 
request  for  assistance,  but  during  the  war  many. persons  were  unable  to 
continue  the  w^ork  and  interest  in  it  has  seemed  to  wane.  It  is  desirable 
that  these  counts  should  be  repeated  on  a  large  scale  through  a  period 
of  years  in  order  that  adequate  data  may  be  acciunulated  to  make  possible 
definite  conclusions.  Any  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  breeding  birds 
of  his  vicinity  can  do  this  work,  and  will  find  it  growing  in  interest  from 
year  to  year.  We  are  therefore  again  appealing  to  the  readers  of  'The 
Auk'  in  the  hope  that  all  who  are  able  to  do  so  will  make  one  or  more 
bird  counts  this  summer. 

The  general  plan  of  this  work  is  to  select  a  tract  of  land  containing  from 
40  to  80  acres  and  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  average  conditions 
for  the  vicinity.  Some  day  during  the  height  of  the  breeding  season,  this 
land  should  be  carefuUy  gone  over  in  the  early  morning  and  the  male 
birds  counted,  which  at  that  season  are  usually  in  full  song  and  may  be 
considered  each  to  represent  a  breeding  pair.  The  result  of  this  coimt 
should  be  checked  subsequently  to  be  sure  that  all  birds  counted  nest 
within  the  selected  area,  and  that  none  have  been  missed.  The  count 
should  not  be  made  imtil  the  spring  migration  is  over  and  the  birds  are 
settled  on  their  nesting  grounds.  In  the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  best  time  for  the  first  count  is  about  the  first  of  Jime,  in  New  England 
and  the  northern  states  probably  about  Jime  10;  and  south  of  Washington, 
during  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Anyone  who  is  willing  to  do  this  work  is  requested  to  send  his  name 
and  address  to  the  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  Full  directions 
for  making  a  count  and  report  blanks  will  be  sent  in  time  for  plans  to  be 
made  before  the  actual  time  for  the  field  work.  Since  the  Bureau  has 
no  funds  with  which  to  pay  for  this  work,  it  must  depend  on  the  services 
of  voluntary  observers. 

An  added  impetus  should  be  given  to  this  work  at  the  present  time  by 
the  report  that  the  British  ornithologists  are  contemplating  a  census  of 
the  birds  of  the  British  Isles,  planned  along  the  same  lines  as  our  own. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  W.  Nelson, 
Washington  D.  C.  Chief,  Biological  Survey. 

February  1,  1922. 
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Iim«r  PrimAriei  of  Woodpeckers. 

Editor  of  'The  Auk:' 

In  my  recent  article  on  the  "Inner  Primaries  of  Nestling  Woodpeckers," 
I  stated  (Auk,  1921,  p.  532)  that  so  far  as  I  was  informed  no  writer  had 
yet  remarked  upon  their  peculiarities.  As  so  often  happens,  I  was  not 
aware  of  a  note  published  in  the  Journal  f  Or  Omithologie,  1916,  pp.  155- 
156,  by  Dr.  A.  Heinroth,  wherein  the  conditions  in  the  young  of  Jynx 
iarqitiUa,  Dryobates  mtno/r,  and  Dryocopua  martius  are  fully  and  accurately 
described.  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  this  previous  publication 
by  Dr.  £.  Stresemann. 

As  might  be  gathered  from  the  opening  sentence  of  my  article,  I  still 
claim  priority  for  my  investigations,  since  they  were  begun  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  in  1911,  and  taken  u^  again  in  the  United  States  in  1915.  But  had 
I  read  Dr.  Heinroth 's  excellent  account  of  his  discovery,  I  should  not 
have  failed  to  give  him  full  credit. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  the  young  Wryneck  resembles  the 
Woodpeckers.  With  regard  to  the  Indicatoridae,  I  have  recently  ascer- 
tained that  in  at  least  two  species  {Indicator  conirostris  and  Melicheuies 
roinutus)  there  is  no  reduction  of  the  inner  primaries  in  nestlings. 

Ver}'  sincerely  yours, 

James  P.  Chapin. 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 

New  Yoric,  March  21,  1922. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

THoifAS  HooPES  Jackson,  an  Associate  of  the  Union  since  1888,  died 
at  his  home  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  February  27,  1922.  He  was  born 
just  north  of  the  borough  of  West  Chester  on  October  29,  1848,  the  son 
of  Halliday  and  Caroline  Hoopes  Jackson,  and  one  of  a  family  of  sLx  chil- 
dren. He  spent  his  entire  life  in  West  Chester,  being  connected  with 
the  West  Chester  Wheel  Works,  which  he  entered  as  a  young  man.  He 
married  in  1887,  Miss  Ella  A.  Scarlett,  and  had  one  son  T.  Harold  Jack- 
son, of  Trenton,  N.  J.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  North  High  Street  Meeting  in  West  Chester. 

From  eariy  youth  Mr.  Jackson  was  interested  in  nature  and  especially 
in  birds,  an  interest  doubtless  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Friends  of 
cultivating  the  natural  sciences,  and  also  from  the  works  and  traditions 
of  the  many  early  ornithologists  who  lived  in  or  near  West  Chester — Dr. 
Michener,  Vincent  Barnard,  Josiah  Hoopes,  etc.  Mr.  Jackson's  specialty 
was  the  collecting  of  eggs  and  he  was  known  by  correspondence  to  oologists 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  His  collection  was  an  exceptionally  fine  one, 
as  he  endeavored  to  make  it  representative  and  instructive  without 
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unnecessary  duplication.  Mere  wealth  of  numbers  meant  nothing  to 
him.  He  was  however  by  no  means  only  a  collector  of  eggs  but  a  local 
ornithologist  of  the  highest  attainments,  and  a  bird  photographer  of 
ability.  No  one  knew  the  birds  of  the  %icinity  of  West  Chester  better 
than  he,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  place  his  knowledge  at  the  disposal 
of  an}'  one  who  might  be  in  a  position  to  use  it.  His  modesty  and  genero- 
sity indeed  kept  him  from  attaining  the  reputation  to  which  his  knowledge 
of  birds  entitled  him. 

His  first  paper  was  an  account  of  the  nesting  of  the  Worm-«ating  Warb- 
ler published  in  the  'American  Naturalist'  for  December  1869,  the  first 
accurate  account  of  the  nidification  of  this  species.  Dr.  Brewer  repub- 
lished the  note  in  the  'History  of  North  American  Birds'  with  additional 
information,  obtained,  he  says,  from  "the  same  observing  ornithologist. ''^ 

Later  papers  were  published  in  'The  OmithologiBt  and  Odlogist,' 
'The  Odlogist,'  'Cassinia,'  'The  Auk,'  'Bird-Lore,'  etc.  Unfortunately 
these  were  not  as  numerous  as  they  might  have  been  had  he  not  al^-ays 
hesitated  to  publish  for  fear  what  he  had  to  say  might  not  be  worth  while. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  deeply  interested  in  bird  protection,  not  only  in 
better  legislation  in  his  own  State,  but  also  in  establishing  reservations 
on  Wallop's  Island,  Va.,  and  at  Orange  Lake,  Fla. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  Corresponding  Members  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  Ornithological  Club,  and  often  attended  the  meetings  at  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  while  he  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  the  president  of  the  West  Chester  Bird  Club,  an  organization 
in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest. 

Those  who  knew  him  best  appreciated  his  delightful  companionship, 
his  strong  friendship  and  his  deep  love  of  all  nature. — ^W.  S. 

The  plate  in  the  October  'Auk'  representing  a  flight  of  the  Passenger 
Pigeons  from  a  painting,  from  memory,  by  Mr.  Frank  Bond,  which  wa.H 
exhibited  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  A.  O.  U.  in  1920,  has  caused, 
much  comment. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Union  state  that  as  they  remember  the 
flights  they  were  more  in  the  form  of  long  streams  and  not  on  a  broad 
front  as  Mr.  Bond  remembers  them  in  Iowa.  As  the  matter  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  we  present  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wm. 
B.  Mershon  with  which  the  comments  of  our  other  correspondents  agree. 
He  says:  "How  Pigeons  may  have  flown  out  in  Iowa,  where  there  were 
no  trees,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  had  no  such  flight  as  this  picture  depicts 
here  in  Michigan.  They  strung  out  and  did  not  fly  in  company  front. 
In  their  migrating  flight  where  large  quantities  of  them  were  passing,  they 
would  frequently  fly  in  two  or  three  layers  taking  different  air  strata,  so 
that  sometimes  there  would  be  as  many  as  three  deep,  one  above  the  other, 
separated  by  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  air  space.  There  was  pretty  nearly 
a  steady  stream,  one  flock  overlapping  the  other.    Each  flock  bunched 
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in  a  sort  of  head  and  then  gradually  got  thinner  and  strung  out  into  a 
few  birds  where  it  would  be  overiapped  from  either  above  or  below  or  along 
side  by  another  oncoming  bunched-^ieaded  flock.  When  flying  to  their 
feeding  groonds  the  flocks  were  smaller  than  when  they  were  on  migration. " 

A  TOTAL  of  66,793  canaries  were  imported  into  the  United  States  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  under  permits  issued  by  the  Biological  Survey,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  number  of  permits  issued  during 
the  irear  authorizing  the  importation  of  foreign  birds  and  animals  increased 
more  than  20  per  cent,  or  from  463  to  560. 

Altogether  there  were  entered  into  the  United  States  imder  permit  a 
total  cf  182,052  birds  during  the  year,  the  figures  including  22,209  quail. 
In  addition  there  were  entered  at  San  Francisco,  chiefly  as  passengers' 
baggage  without  requirement  of  a  permit,  875  parrots,  1,740  canaries, 
and  1,989  miscellaneous  birds. 

Rare  birds  imported  included  two  Blue  Birds  of  Paradise,  four  Count 
Raggi  Birds  of  Paradise,  twenty-<  ne  Satin-bower  Birds,  two  New  Guinea 
Mynahs  and  rare  Toucans,  Parrots  and  other  species  from  South  America. 

AuTHQBiTT  to  coUect  migratory  birds  for  scientific  purposes  was  issueil 
to  886  persons  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur\'ey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  160 
persons  were  authorised  to  possess  migrator>*  birds  for  such  purposes, 
and  48  were  authorised  to  capture  migratory  i;v'ater  fowl  to  assist  them  in 
breeding  wild  fowl  for  domestication.  The  possession  of  migratory  water 
fowl  for  propagation  purposes  was  authorized  also  by  the  bureau  in  2,139 
instances. 

Only  a  smafl  percentage  of  the  persons  to  whom  permits  to  propagate 
wild  fowl  were  issued  are  engaged  in  breeding  the  birds  for  food  purposes, 
many  of  the  birds  being  held  merely  for  ornamentation  or  for  use  as  deco3's. 
.Permits  were  issued  by  the  bureau  to  150  responsible  persons  authorizing 
them  to  trap,  band,  and  release  migratory  birds  in  cooperation  with  the 
Qovemment's  efforts  to  obtain  scientific  data  concerning  distribution, 
breeding  habits  and  times  and  kinds  of  migratory  flight  of  the  birds. 

In  iCAKiNG  the  announcement  that  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  had  just  received  a  cash  contribution  of  $200,000.00,  T.  Gilbert 
Fiearscn,  IVesident  of  the  Association,  states  that  this  is  the  largest  of 
numerous  donations,  which  through  the  years  have  been  received  from  the 
same  source. 

This  friend  began  by  making  modest  gifts  to  the  work,  and  his  interest 
has  increased  as  time  has  gone  by. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  encouraging  fact  that  the  best  supporters  cf 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  are  those  who  have  had 
opportunity  longest  to  watch  its  activities.  The  present  gift  was  made 
upon  condition  that  the  donor's  name  should  remain  anonymous.    This 
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sum  will  be  added  to  the  permanent  Endowment  J^und  now  totalling 
$675,000,  and  will  enable  the  Association  to  enlarge  its  activities  along 
the  lines  specified  by  the  giver,  which  are  as  follows: — 

1.  For  the  education  of  the  general  public  in  the  knowledge  and  value 
of  useful,  beautiful  and  interesting  forms  of  wild  life,  especially  birds. 

2.  For  the  actual  protection  and  perpetuation  of  such  forms  of  ii^ild 
life  on  suitable  breeding  and  other  reservations. 

3.  For  protecting  and  maintaining  adequate  protection  for  such  forms 
of  wild  life  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

4.  Or  for  any  one  of  these  purposes. 

The  Society  was  already  making  arrangements  to  enlarge  its  bird  and 
game  reservation  activities,  especially  in  the  southern  states  and  to  increase 
its  educational  work  among  children. 

We  learn  from  'Science'  that  the  objects  of  the  recently  organized 
New  England  Bird  Banding  Association  will  be  the  organization  of  a 
regional  association  of  bird  banders,  from  an  area  possessing  one  or  mofc 
migration  highways,  along  which  trapping  stations  could  be  established, 
and  by  intensive  attack,  to  furnish  fairly  speedy  answers  to  certain  specific 
migration  problems.  This  will  demonstrate  the  scientific  value  of  bird 
banding  and  furnish  a  stimulus  to  continue  the  work  which  it  is  expected 
will  ultimately  solve  many  ornithological  riddles,  aid  in  the  solution  of 
others  and  create  new  problems  not  now  anticipated. 

By  having  the  members  meet  together  as  often  as  possible  to  discuss 
results,  methods  and  future  plans  and  to  gather  inspiration  from  their 
fellows  after  the  manner  of  scientific  societies  generally,  the  combined 
knowledge  of  the  Association  ^ill  be  used  to  advance  the  work. 

An  appeal  will  be  made  for  the  support  of  Audubon  Societies  all 
over  the  country  on  the  ground  that  bird  banding  is  a  bird-protection 
movement,  since  to  an  important  extent,  it  will  be  possible  in  the  future 
to  substitute  an  examination  of  a  live  bird  for  the  study  of  a  dead  one. 

The  permanence  of  the  movement  will  be  assured  so  far  as  possible 
my  means  of  institutional  trapping  stations  operated  by  or  in  connection 
i;vith  Audubon  Sociteies,  Natural  History  Societies,  Bird  Clubs,  Depart- 
ments of  Ornithology  or  Zodlogy  at  colleges  and  universities.  Bird  Sanctu- 
aries, State  and  National  Parks,  etc.,  in  addition  to  stations  operated 
by  individuals. 

A  convenient  local  depository  of  all  bird-banding  records  made 
b^'  members  will  be  established  in  appropriate  quarters  where  they  may  be 
studied  by  members  of  the  Association  and  others,  an  exact  copy  being 
sent  to  the  Biological  Survey. 

Complete  sets  of  *The  Auk.'  Since  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
number  of  complete  sets  of  'The  Auk'  much  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  building  up  sets  and  in  securing  volumes  needed  to  fill  gaps  in  imperfect 
sets  in  public  and  private  libraries.    During  the  past  year  several  sets  have 
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been  on  the  maiket,  some  have  changed  hands,  and  in  a  few  cases  members 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  volumes  necessary  to  fill  out  their  sets. 
Since  the  i^ipearance  of  the  last  list  ('Auk/  April  1921,  p.  319),  fifteen 
additional  sets  have  been  reported.  Four  of  these  are  in  public  libraries, 
the  othos  in  private  hands;  nine  are  in  the  United  States  and  six  in  foreign 
countries.  These  ad4itions  bring  the  total  numbers  of  complete  sets  now 
known  up  to  190  of  which  only  77  are  in  public  libraries.  Recently  the 
owners  of  5  sets — J.  A.  Allen  (2),  John  Lewis  Childs,  Chas.  B.  Cory,  and 
W.  H.  Fox — have  died  and  their  sets  may  or  may  not  be  contiinued.  One 
of  the  Allen  sets  is  now  in  the  possession  of  H.  L.  Ferguson,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  the  Childs  set  has  been  acquired  by  Charles  J.  Werner,  New 
York  City.  Following  are  the  additional  sets  reported  during  the  past 
3rear: — 
California 

Scrippe  Biological  Station,  La  Jolla      Tracy  L  Storer,  Berkeley 

Donald  R.  Dickey,  Pftsadena  (one  number  missing) 

Maine 

H.  H.  Johnson,  Pittsfield 
New  Yoric 

Charies  J.  Werner,  New  York  City        R.  S.  Williams,  N.  Y.  Botanical 

Garden 
Ohio 

S.  Prentiss  Baldwin,  Cleveland 
Illinois 

Robert  Ridgway,  Olney. 
Oklahoma 

J.  £.  Hallinen,  Cooperton  (two  numbers  missing) 
Canada 

John  S.  Dexter,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  J.  L.  Keays,  London,  Ont. 

France 

Jean  Delacour,  Chdtean  de  Cl^re,  Seine  Inferieure 
Germany 

K.  Zool.  Museum,  Berlin  Museum  Zool.  Statts  Sammlung, 

Munich 
Holland 

Royal  Museum  Natural  History,  Leiden 

T.  S.  Palmer. 

A  RECENT  decision  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  northern 
District  of  Georgia  definitely  established  the  fact  that  Doves  are  migra- 
tory birds  according  to  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  that  their  killing  is  therefore  forbidden. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union 
held  March  8,  1922,  Dr.  W.  H.  Osgood  and  Mr.  W.  DeWitt  Miller  were 
elected  Foreign  Members  and  Major  Allan  Brooks  a  Colonial  Meml>er. 
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The  Godman-Salvin   Medal   was   awarded  to    Dr.  Wm.  Eagle  Clarke 
in  recognition  of  his  work  on  bird  migration. 

The  Annual  Congress  of  the  Royal  Australasian  Ornithologists'  Union 
was  held  in  Sydney,  Australia,  October  6-20,  1921.  A  scheme  for  several 
classes  of  members  somewhat  like  that  in  force  in  the  A.  O.  U.  vrta  sug- 
gested.   The  present  officers  were  reelected. 

The  third  volume  of  Beebe's  'Monograph  of  the  Pheasants'  reached 
us  as  this  issue  was  going  to  press  and  will  be  reviewed  in  July.  It  covers 
the  Cheer,  the  Koklass  Pheasants,  the  genus  Phcuiianus,  etc.  The  treat' 
ment  is  uniform  with  that  of  the  preceding  volumes. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Wilderness  Club  of  Philadelphia  on 
March  25  the  members  and  guests  enjoyed  the  first  exhibition  in  Amenra 
of  the  motion  pictures  of  African  Wild  Animals  and  birds  taken  on  the 
expedition  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  The  exhibition  was  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Tichenor,  owner  of  the 
films  and  the  enterprise  of  the  President  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Alfnnl  M. 
Collins.  Among  those  present  were  many  of  the  leading  big  game  hunt- 
ers of  America,  as  well  as  Dr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Mammalogists  and  Dr.  Witmer  Stone,  President  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union.  All  united  in  the  opinion  that  these 
are  the  most  marvellous  motion  pictures  of  African  animals,  yet  taken. 
From  the  ornithologists'  standpoint  the  flocks  of  Oxpeckers  feeding  on 
the  backs  of  Zebras,  Rhinos,  Wart-hogs,  etc.,  the  melee  of  Griffon  Vul- 
tures, Adjutant  Storks  and  Eagles  tearing  up  a  dead  iSebra,  and  the 
flocks  of  sand  grouse  were  intensely  interesting,  illustrating  the  actions 
of  these  species,  as  though  the  observer  was  but  a  few  feet  away.  The 
closeup  views  of  the  giraffes,  zebras  and  a  feeding  leopard  were  even 
more  remarkable. 
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IN  MEMORIAL:  \^^LLL\M  PALMER. 
BoBN  August  1,  185d— Died  April  8,  1921. 

BT  CEEARLES  W.  RICHMOND. 

Plate  X 

WniiAM  Pauier.  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Unxm  since  1898,  and  a  veteran  field  naturalist  of  Washington, 
died  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City,  on  April  8,  1921,  in 
his  sixty-fifth  year.  Bom  at  Penge,  a  cinl  district  in  the  south  of 
London,  on  August  1, 1856,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Letitia  (Griffen) 
Pabner,  he  spent  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  that  \'icinity. 
Ks  father,  who  was  bom  at  Barrow,  Suffolk,  England,  in  1836, 
followed  the  art  of  taxidermy  from  early  manhood,  was  a  skilled 
modeler,  and  excelled  in  the  making  of  plaster  casts,  and  the 
coloring  of  reproductions,  and  similar  work.  He  was  engaged  for 
several  years  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  Sydenham,  not  far  from 
Penge,  assisting  Prof.  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins  iR-ith  his  celebrated 
restorations  of  extinct  animals.  William  Palmer,  as  a  small  boy, 
used  to  visit  his  father's  working  quarters,  where  he  came  into 
contact  with  men  whose  wisdom  impressed  him  strongly,  and 
whose  learning  he  longed  to  emulate.  It  was  doubtless  at  this 
early  period,  and  under  these  influences,  that  his  thoughts  were 
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directed  into  scientific  channels  and  especially  toward  natural 
history;  in  any  event,  his  interest  in  nature  dated  back  to  very 
youthful  days.  Little  additional  information  concerning  his 
early  life  is  available  to  the  writer,  except  that  he  went  to  school 
in  season  and  undertook  odd  jobs  of  work  in  his  leisure  moments, 
after  the  habit  of  boys.  Prof.  Hawkins,  who  had  received  a  com- 
mission to  produce  similar  restorations  for  Central  Park,  in  New 
York  City,  came  to  this  country  in  1868,  accompanied  by  Joseph 
Palmer  and  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  son  William,  and  a 
daughter,  Mary.  The  elder  Palmer  continued  to  assist  Prof. 
Hawkins  with  his  restoration  work  until  the  project  was  abandoned, 
after  which  he  obtained  a  position  as  taxidermist  at  the  Park, 
serving  also  as  general  assistant  at  the  museum,  and  for  a  time  was 
in  charge  of  the  zoological  garden.  In  1873,  he  came  to  Washington, 
and  secured  a  position  as  taxidermist  and  modeler  at  the  National 
Museum,  a  position  held  by  him  (with  slight  alterations  in  title) 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1913,  although  in  later  years  his 
work  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  reproductions  of  ethnological 
groups  and  figures.  He  was  especially  adept  in  the  modeling  of 
animal  and  Indian  lay-figure  groups,  and  made  many  of  those 
sent  to  the  various  expositions,  beginning  with  the  Centennial 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1876. 

With  his  early  youth  spent  in  an  environment  of  taxidermy  and 
modeling,  of  museum  preparatory  work,  and  matters  connected 
with  the  installation  of  museum  exhibits,  it  was  not  unexpected 
that  in  time  William  Palmer  would  drift  into  this  character  of 
work,  although,  as  it  happened,  this  result  was  not  reached  through 
his  01R71  ambition  and  efforts.  He  aimed  at  higher  fields  of  en- 
deavor, and  after  attending  school  in  New  York  City,  began  a 
course  in  medicine,  or  of  study  incident  to  it,  but  lacking  funds  to 
continue  it  and  receiving  no  encouragement  or  assistance  from 
his  father,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  plans.  When  the  family 
removed  to  Washington,  young  Palmer  secured  employment  with 
a  mercantile  firm  on  Seventh  Street,  where  he  found  the  work 
to  his  liking.  The  elder  Palmer,  however,  was  determined  to 
have  the  son  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  soon  found  a  vacancy  for 
him  at  the  National  Museum.     Accordingly,  in  the  year  1874, 
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young  Pahner  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  congenial  position,  and 
rductantly  altered  the  sen-ice  of  the  Museum  as  an  assistant  in 
modeling  and  taxidermy.  He  served  thus  for  several  years,  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  father,  working  at  various  branches  of  the 
prqnrator's  art,  such  as  the  molding  and  casting  of  reptiles, 
fishes,  antiquities,  the  preparation  of  papier-mach^  models  of 
Moqui  and  Zuni  towns,  and  similar  work.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
prepared  for  larger  and  more  important  undertakings,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1883  was  sent  to  New  Haven  with  the  object  of 
Tnalring  large  paper  models  of  the  giant  squid  and  octopus,  for 
display  at  the  Great  International  Fisheries  Exhibition  in 
Londcm.  Tliese  were  later  shipped  to  Washington  and  installed 
in  the  National  Museum,  where  they  still  remain.  In  October 
of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Bamegat  City,  N.  J.,  where  he 
made  a  mold  of  a  rare  bottle-nosed  whale,  and  preser\'ed  its 
skdleton  in  perfect  condition. 

In  the  autumn  of  1885  Palmer  married  Miss  Arminia  Knowles, 
of  Washington,  who  proved  a  faithful  and  devoted  wife.  Although 
sharing  in  no  way  her  husband's  interests  in  natural  history, 
Mrs.  Palmer  always  yielded  to  his  plans  when  proposed  expedi- 
tions threatened  to  upset  their  home  life  for  extended  periods. 

In  the  summer  of  1887,  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Palmer  were  detailed 
by  the  Museum  to  accompany  the  U.  S.  Fisheries  schooner  "  Gram- 
pas"  on  a  notable  ^'isit  to  Funk  Island,  inith  the  particular  object 
of  securing  remains  of  the  Great  Auk.  Their  success  in  this  quest 
is  well  known.  In  addition  to  stopping  at  Funk  Island,  the  vessel 
toadied  at  several  points  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador, 
and  New  Brunswick,  where  many  sp>ecimens  of  various  kinds  were 
collected.  Of  the  birds  obtained  on  this  cruise,  Dr.  Lucas  reported 
on  the  remains  of  the  Great  Auk,  and  Mr.  Palmer  gave  an  account 
of  the  living  species. 

In  April,  1890^  Palmer  was  "instructed  to  proceed  to  the  Pri- 
bylov  Islands^  Alaska,  to  hunt  walrus  for  the  Museum,"  and  by 
the  middle  of  May  was  at  Unalaska,  on  his  way  to  the  Islands. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  vnth  these  rare  animals,  and  to 
observe  them  at  close  range,  but  under  conditions  that  did  not 
admit  of  retrieving  them  if  shot.    A  fine  bull  was,  however,  subse- 
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quently  killed  by  officers  of  the  Revenue  Cutter,  and  Palmer  was 
enabled  to  carefully  study  the  fresh  animal  and  to  prepare  its 
skin,  which  was  later  mounted  under  his  direction  at  the  Museum, 
where  it  still  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  exhibition  series 
of  manmials.  That  he  was  not  idle  on  this  trip  is  attested  by  a 
collection  of  over  a  thousand  specimens,  representing  many  branch- 
es of  natural  history,  secured  during  the  three  months  he  was  in 
Alaskan  waters.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  he  shot  an  Asiatic  cuckoo 
on  St.  Paul  Island,  the  first,  and  to  date  the  only  record  for  the 
genus  and  species  in  North  America. 

In  an  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  taxidermy  at  the 
National  Museum,  and  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Museum 
in  its  earlier  years  for  the  development  of  artists  in  this  class  of 
work,  the  late  Dr.  G.  Brown  Groode  wrote,  with  especial  reference 
to  exhibits  prepared  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
"Mr.  William  Palmer,  now  chief  taxidermist  of  the  Museum,  also 
received  his  first  training  during  these  years,  and  began  a  career 
which  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  such  remarkable  work  as 
the  group  of  Caribou,  prepared  especially  for  Chicago,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  have  not  been  surpassed  anywhere, 
marking  as  they  do  the  highest  attainment  in  the  imitation  of 
nature,  with  that  combination  of  life  with  perfect  repose,  which 
is  the  supreme  test  of  merit  in  taxidermy."  With  reference  to 
exhibits  prepared  for  the  same  exposition,  he  observed,  "A  new 
featiure  in  these  groups  was  the  introduction  of  natural  leaves, 
grasses,  plants,  and  sea  weeds,  prepared  by  a  process  invented 
and  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Palmer.  Vines 
with  leaves  and  tendr'ls  which  had  never  been  detached  from  the 
natural  stalk,  and  other  similar  accessories,  were  used,  producing 
effects  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  artificial  leaves  fastened 

on  artificial  stems." 
Palmer  was  sent  to  Chicago,  to  assist  in  installing  some  of  the 

exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  later  served  in  the  same  capaci- 
ty at  the  expositions  held  in  Nashville,  Portland,  and  elsewhere. 
These  se\'eral  visits  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  add  to  his  collec- 
tions, and  particularly  to  increase  his  botanical  material. 
Late  in  1899,  an  archeological  expedition  was  projected  by  Dr. 
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Edgar  J.  Banks,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  the  object  of  making 
excavations  at  the  supposed  site  of  Ur,  in  ancient  Chaldaea, 
situated  at  or  near  the  present  town  of  Mugheir,  on  the  Euphrates 
River.  The  National  Museum  was  invited  to  detail  one  of  its 
employees  to  accompany  the  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  making 
natural  history  and  ethnological  collections.  Palmer  was  chosen 
as  the  Musemn  representative,  and  made  preparations  for  a  lengthy 
trip,  even  going  to  the  extait  of  disposing  of  his  household  goods, 
and  storing  his  collections  and  personal  belongings.  The  director 
of  the  expedition  went  to  Constantinople  to  secure  the  necessary 
permits  and  to  arrange  other  details.  Many  vexatious  delays 
were  encountered,  extending  well  into  the  year  1901,  but  the  long 
expected  firman  was  never  granted  and  the  project  was  reluctantly 
givoi  up.  While  the  Ur  negotiations  were  still  pending,  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  J.  H.  Biley  were  detailed  by  the  Museum  to  visit 
Cuba,  where  they  spent  several  months,  from  February  to  August, 
1900,  chiefly  in  Pinar  del  Bio  province,  making  general  collections 
of  animals  and  plants.  Two  years  later,  Palmer,  in  company 
with  a  local  botanist,  visited  the  eastern  end  of  the  same  island, 
where  further  collections  were  made. 

In  the  spring  of  1903,  Messrs.  Lucas,  Palmer  and  Scollick,  of 
the  Museum,  were  detailed  to  visit  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Cabot  Steam  Whaling  Company,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  mold  and  skeleton  of  a  sulphur- 
bottom  whale.  In  this  they  were  eminently  successful,  returning 
with  the  mold  and  skeleton  of  a  seventy-eight  foot  specimen. 
From  the  mold  a  cast  was  made  and  colored,  and  both  cast  and 
skeleton  are  now  suspended  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Museum, 
forming  probably  the  largest  individual  biological  exhibits  in  the 
institution. 

Early  in  1904,  Palmer  accompanied  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill,  of 
the  geological  department  of  the  Museum,  to  the  State  of  Sinaloa, 
Mexico,  with  the  object  of  making  a  mold  of  the  great  Bacubarito 
meteorite,  a  cast  of  which  was  later  placed  on  exhibition  in  Wash- 
ington. A  year  later,  he  was  assisting  in  the  installation  of  various 
Museum  exhibits  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  while  in  the  West  visited  Mount  Shasta,  California, 
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Victoria,  B.  C,  and  other  localities,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
his  zoological  and  botanical  collections. 

In  the  spring  of  1908,  Dr.  F.  W.  True  visited  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
in  Maryland,  and  obtained  "a  nearly  complete  skeleton  of  a 
fossil  porpoise,  discovered  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Palmer,"  which  later 
became  the  type  of  Delphinodon  dividum  True.  It  was  probably 
about  this  time  that  Palmer  began  to  take  an  interest,  which  later 
became  all  absorbing,  in  the  fossils,  particularly  the  remains  of 
cetaceans,  of  this  famous  locality.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1908,  he  was  detailed  to  make  collections  here,  and  in  later  years 
undertook  various  other  official  collecting  trips  to  the  same  region, 
obtaining  much  important  material,  particularly  among  cetaceans, 
from  teeth,  jaws,  and  other  fragments,  to  nearly  complete  skeletons. 

In  January,  1909,  Palmer  started  with  Mr.  Owen  Bryant  on  an 
expedition  to  Java,  and  was  absent  from  Washington  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  making  large  collections  in  the  western  end 
of  that  Island,  at  various  localities  in  the  residencies  of  Bantam, 
Batavia,  and  Preanger.  Palmer  was  alone  during  part  of  the  time, 
spending  several  weeks  at  high  altitudes  on  the  volcanoes  of 
Ged6,  Salak,  and  Pangerango,  where  he  found  many  interesting 
birds,  among  them  a  robin  that  inhabited  the  craters  and  higher 
levels,  which  in  its  actions  reminded  him  strongly  of  the  common 
species  of  the  United  States.  The  Javan  species,  although  dis- 
covered nearly  a  century  before  the  time  of  Palmer's  visit,  was 
still  rare  in  collections.  On  one  occasion,  while  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Salak,  he  carried  his  breakfast  into  the  crater,  boiled  some 
eggs  in  one  of  the  many  hot  springs,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  his 
meal,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  steam  jets,  streams  of  hot  water, 
and  other  evidences  of  volcanic  activity.  At  another  time  he  was 
encamped  for  a  month  or  more  along  the  coast,  within  sight  of 
the  island  of  Krakatoa  whose  volcano  created  great  havoc  in 
1883.  Possibly  as  a  result  of  prolonged  hard  work  in  the  hot 
lowlands,  both  travellers  suffered  greatly  in  health,  and  at  one 
period  Palmer  passed  several  weeks  in  the  hospital  at  Batavia, 
desperately  iU  with  a  bad  type  of  malarial  fever,  the  ravages  of 
which  were  noticeable  even  after  his  return  to  Washington,  in 
the  sunmier  of  1910. 
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Tlie  JmTui  cqwftioiiy  andertakai  at  Mr.  Bryant's  expense, 
makcd  m  a  coDectioii  of  orer  2,100  birds,  with  a  large  variety 
rf  mi  ici  Wanrrnn  Ttpmrnfni,  and  was  divided  between  the  National 
MnBemn  and  the  Mnsemn  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge, 


By  die  time  PafaBcr  letnmed  finmi  Java,  the  natural  history 
pwtiuns  of  Ae  U.  S.  Natioiial  Mascnm  ediibits  had  been  removed 
to  Ae  new  building:,  and  much  of  his  time  thereafter  was  devoted 
to  %anoig  phases  of  Ae  installation  and  arrangement  of  the  zool- 
ogical material,  such  as  Ae  formation  of  an  ediibit  of  the  local 
finmayin  wUdi  he  fredy  drew  upon  his  own  coDection  for  rarities, 
besides  collecting  modi  new  and  fresh  material;  Ae  preparation 
of  Ubds  for  the  specimens  of  this  eihilMt;  the  production  <rf  cer- 
tian  new  groiqis  and  the  renovation  of  others,  as  in  the  Carolina 
Fuoqaet,  where  two  groups  were  ocxnbined  wi  A  new  accessories, 
producing  in  effect,  a  new  group.  He  rebuilt  the  flamingo  group, 
repaired  and  remounted  several  hundred  casts  of  American  fishes, 
and  fronn  time  to  time  was  called  upon  for  much  special  woric  m 
oAcr  dvections.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  in  the 
caificr  years  cf  his  career,  Pafaner's  ser%'ices  were  many  times 
fifa|MwtMMMiJ  for  the  purpose  of  (^lerating  the  lantern  slide  madiine, 
in  llie  l»"»^il™c  of  whidi  he  was  an  expert,  in  connection  wiA 
iDustiated  scientific  lectures  at  the  Museum,  the  Cosmos  Chib, 
and  dsewhoe.  He  attended  many  technical  meetings  in  this 
c^MKity,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  absorb  mudi  information  of 
Take  over  a  wide  range  of  srifntific  tc^ics. 

When  Ae  last  Passenger  Pigeon  died  at  the  Cincinnati  zoological 
gudens,  on  September  1,  1914,  and  was  sent  to  the  Natknal 
ItfpiiiPimi  for  preservatian.  Palmer  had  the  distinction  of  making 
a  iyr*™«^«  of  this  bird,  an  c^ieration  that  was  performed  on  the 
4A,  at  Ae  home  of  Dr.  Shufeldt,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
oppoKtmuty  to  study  the  finesh  anatomy,  and  to  make  photographs 
of  Ae  bird  at  various  stages  <rf  the  wori^  Some  account  of  this 
ceranooy  was  given  by  Dr.  Shufddt  in  'The  Auk'  for  1915. 

Earily  in  1917,  Pafaner  was  detailed  to  >'isit  certain  ca^-e  deposits 
m  Ae  mountains  of  Pinar  dri  Bio  pro>'ince,  Cuba,  for  the  purpose 
of  aecoring  Pldotocene  mammalian  remains.    He  obtained  about 
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400  specimens  of  this  class,  and  inddently  coUected  a  varied  lot 
of  other  material. 

In  connection  with  the  identification,  purchase,  and  shipment 
of  a  rare  whale  skeleton.  Palmer  was  sent  to  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
on  three  occasions  during  the  fiscal  year  1919-1920.  Early  in 
April  1921,  he  accompanied  the  Museum  mammalogist,  Mr.  G. 
S.  Miller,  Jr.,  to  New  York,  to  examine  certain  cetacean  material 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  ICstory,  in  connection  with  an 
investigation  in  which  they  were  jointly  engaged.  While  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  Explorers'  Club  one  evening,  Palmer  became  ill, 
exhibiting  symptoms  probably  apoplectic  in  origin,  although  the 
gravity  of  his  plight  was  not  recognized  at  the  time.  He  was 
assisted  to  his  hotel,  but  it  was  not  until  the  following  morning 
that  his  condition  was  found  to  be  serious,  when  he  was  removed 
without  delay  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  He  died  there,  on  the  8th 
of  April.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  Washington,  four  days 
later,  with  interment  at  Rock  Creek  Church  Cemetery. 

Palmer's  activity  as  a  collector  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
official  trips,  for  he  was  a  diligent  collector  on  his  own  account. 
In  the  spring  of  1874  he  began  a  collection  of  birds,  and  while  this 
was  at  first  confined  to  local  specimens,  he  soon  added  to  it  material 
obtained  on  excursions  made  to  various  sections  of  Virginia.  In 
time  his  collection  became  one  of  the  notable  private  accumula- 
tions of  Washington,  and  contained  many  local  rarities  and 
records  some  of  which  have  not  been  duplicated.  In  addition  to 
birds  he  was  long  interested  in  the  local  fauna  and  flora  generally, 
especially  of  ferns,  and  contributed  a  long  series  of  specimens  to 
the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  during  his  forty-seven 
years  connection  with  it.  It  is  of  record  that  he  made  the  earliest 
discovery  of  several  species  of  local  plants,  and  among  birds  his 
finds  were  numerous.  He  obtained  the  first  local  record  of  Brews- 
ter's  Warbler,  and  secured  the  only  local  specimen  of  Kirtland's 
Warbler  and  of  the  Ruff.  Other  record  finds  were  GrinneU's 
Water  Thrush,  the  Semipalmated  Plover,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Petrel,  which,  at  that  time,  was  also  new  to  the  American  fauna. 
It  seems  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Palmer  found  a  young  night 
heron  perched  in  a  tree  in  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  and  deciding 
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that  its  plumage  was  somewhat  unusual,  he  maneuvered  until 
he  captured  the  bird  alive,  and  brought  it  to  the  Division  of  Birds 
for  closer  examination.  It  proved  to  be  a  Yellow-crowned  Night 
Heron,  the  first  for  the  local  area,  and  still  unique  in  this  respect. 

To  secure  specimens  for  his  collection  he  made  a  trip  to  Cobb's 
Island,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  in  the  summer  of  1881,  and  in 
later  years  made  several  trips  to  the  neighboring  Smith's  Island, 
usually  in  company  with  other  local  ornithologists.  He  visited 
the  Dismal  Swamp  on  several  occasions,  and  among  the  cane  and 
oypress  of  this  area  he  found  the  Florida  Yellowthroat  in  some 
abundance,  forming  quite  an  extension  of  its  former  known  range. 
A  trip  to  the  IQssimmee  River  region,  in  Florida,  undertaken  in 
February  and  March,  1895,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Ridgway 
and  Brown,  was  one  of  his  more  pretentious  personal  collecting 
ventures,  and  furnished  him  with  both  experience  and  specimens 
that  were  new.  He  published  an  account  of  some  of  the  birds 
observed  on  this  trip,  in  the  'Osprey/  in  1901,  and  also  wrote  a 
paper  on  the  Florida  Burrowing  Owl,  which  appeared  in  'The  Auk' 
in  1896,  in  whidi  he  made  some  original  and  interesting  observ^a- 
tions  on  the  habits  of  these  birds. 

Palmer  did  not  hoard  rarities  in  his  personal  collection,  but 
generously  distributed  them  elsewhere,  for  his  chief  interest  lay 
in  a  study  of  the  molt  of  birds,  and  he  was  for  a  long  time  a  close 
student  of  plumage  changes,  his  collection  being  well  filled  with 
juvenile  plumages  and  with  specimens  in  various  stages  of  molt. 
At  aD  times  his  collecting  was  done  with  a  motive.  He  did  not 
collect  simply  to  amass  material,  but  while  his  keen  eye  sought 
out  rarities  and  records,  his  attention  was  focused  primarily  on 
examples  that  would  furnish  explanations  in  the  phenomena  of 
bird  molt  or  such  other  subjects  as  engaged  his  attention  at  the 
time. 

As  far  back  as  1896,  he  wrote  ''If  collectors  would  save  their 
worn  and  molting  specimens  instead  of  throwing  them  away  as 
'worthless,'  changes  of  plumage  would  be  far  better  known." 
Although  he  studied  this  subject  for  many  years,  he  wrote  little, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  species,  where  he  thought  he  had  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  data  to  warrant  placing  it  on  record.    His 
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general  tendency  was  to  hold  up  a  manuscript,  or  delay  its  pre- 
paration, until  he  had  exhausted  the  subject,  with  the  result  that 
he  left  many  pieces  of  work  unfinished,  through  failure  to  find 
an  explanation  for  each  discovery  connected  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  his  published  papers  contain  statements 
that  seem  largely  tinctured  with  theory,  but  as  he  was  a  keen 
and  patient  observer  it  is  quite  possible  some  of  these  statements 
were  based  upon  actual  observation. 

He  had  an  analytical  mind,  and  usually  arrived  at  his  results 
by  an  original  course  of  reasoning  that  was  entirely  unbiased  by 
the  opinions  of  others.  As  an  illustration  of  h'!s  procedure,  the 
following  may  be  dted  from  his  study  of  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat  group.  He  found,  for  example,  that  in  birds  from  one 
section  of  Virginia  the  yellow  of  the  throat  extended  down  on  the 
breast,  terminating  in  a  point,  whereas,  in  those  from  another 
locality,  the  yellow  was  worn  off  evenly  across  the  breast.  In 
explanation  of  this,  he  wrote  that  birds  of  the  first  locality  perched 
"on  the  long  inclining  leaves  of  wire-grass  abundant  in  the  marsh, 
bushes  and  twigs  being  unconmion.  Alternate  contact  of  the  sides 
of  the  body  with  the  grass  wears  the  yellow  tips  of  the  feathers, 
leaving  the  center  of  the  body  almost  untouched,"  while  in  the 
second  instance  the  birds  perched  on  "generally  horizontal  twigs" 
which  produced  a  wearing  of  the  feathers  evenly  across  the  breast. 
He  was  thus  not  satisfied  simply  to  announce  the  character  of 
differences  observed,  but  sought  to  interpret  the  causes  of  them. 
Indeed,  probably  his  most  serious  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  was  this 
effort  to  produce  an  explanation  for  each  fact  or  discovery  an- 
nounced. It  is  certain  that  some  of  his  papers  were  prepared  only 
after  long  deliberation  and  with  much  care,  and  a  reviewer  of  his 
contribution  to  the  'Avifauna  of  the  Pribilof  Islands'  referred 
to  it  as  a  "model  of  painstaking  work,"  which,  indeed,  it  is. 
In  this  paper  he  added  twenty-three  species  to  those  previously 
known  to  inhabit  the  Islands;  discriminated  the  Ruddy  Turn- 
stone of  eastern  North  America  as  distinct  from  the  European 
bird,  a  change  now  generally  adopted;  separated  an  Alaskan 
form  of  the  Bam  Swallow,  which  Dr.  Joseph  Grinnell  later  named 
in  his  honor;  went  into  much  detail  concerning  the  sCructure  of 
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downy  feathers  and  in  the  succession  of  plumages  in  cormorants, 
and  introduced  a  new  term,  "mesoptile"  for  a  type  of  feather 
between  the  down  and  the  adult  feather.  He  advanced  ingenious 
theories  as  to  the  origin,  distribution,  and  migration  of  Pribilof 
and  other  Arctic  birds,  and  supplied  much  original  matter  on  the 
habits  and  status  of  the  various  species  treated,  producing  a  most 
creditable  work.  His  investigations  on  shrikes,  embodied  in  a 
paper  "Our  Small  Eastern  Shrikes,"  in  which  the  now  well  known 
Migrant  Shrike  was  first  recognized,  was  another  subject  to  which 
Palmer  devoted  much  time  before  reaching  the  stage  of  publication. 
I£s  facilities  for  research  work,  limited  as  they  were  by  the  nature 
of  his  official  duties,  did  not  readily  permit  his  taking  up  subjects 
beyond  those  that  came  within  his  own  field  experiences. 

In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  ornithology.  Palmer  wrote  a 
number  of  papers  on  botanical  subjects,  more  particularly  on  ferns, 
a  group  in  which  he  had  been  an  interested  student  for  many  years. 
I£s  fern  collection  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1873-74,  with  the 
definite  object  of  obtaining  a  good  series  of  normal  examples  as 
well  as  variations,  but  the  discovery  of  a  new  species  was  apparently 
of  little  interest  to  him.  Birds  and  ferns  were  the  only  groups  in 
which  he  had  accumulated  material  for  his  private  collections, 
except  fossils,  in  recent  years,  and  by  the  terms  of  his  will^  made 
in  the  year  1900,  these  two  collections  are  bequeathed  to  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum,  with  the  proviso  that  500  skins  of  birds 
are  to  go  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Although  Palmer  found  time  to  contribute  about  sixty  papers 
and  lesser  items  to  the  scientific  journals,  it  was  as  a  field  naturalist 
that  he  reached  his  greatest  development,  for  his  experience  in  the 
local  region  extended  over  nearly  fifty  years,  and  with  an  excellent 
memory  for  past  events,  he  was  able  to  recall  natural  history 
omditions  as  they  existed  here  long  ago.  He  did  not  give  up  field 
work  with  advancing  years,  but  continued  his  trips  with  undimin- 
ished interest.  He  was  a  congenial  and  wholesome  companion 
on  trips  afield,  and  frequently  accompanied  the  younger  natural- 
ists on  their  excursions  to  neighboring  parts  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. His  adventures  on  these  collecting  trips  were  many  and 
varied,  espedaOy  while  searching  for  fossils  at  low  tide  along  the 
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base  of  crumbling  cliffs,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  one  inci- 
dent or  experience  should  stand  out  with  greater  prominence  than 
others.    Palmer  met  with  such  an  experience  in  1917,  when  on 
one  of  his  excursions  to  Plum  Point,  near  Chesapeake  Beach.    On 
his  way  to  the  cliffs,  he  stopped  as  usual  at  the  home  of  the  Dixon 
family,  friends  with  whom  he  put  up  when  his  work  required 
an  extended  stay,  and  on  leaving  for  the  fossil  site  was  followed 
by  " Doll,"  the  pet  dog  of  the  house,  who  frequently  accompanied 
him  on  these  trips.    During  the  course  of  his  work  he  accidentally 
dislodged  a  large  mass  of  earth,  which  fell  on  him  with  crushing 
force  pinning  him  on  his  back  to  the  ground.     Although  severely 
injured,  he  succeeded  in  freeing  his  arms,  and  gave  his  attention 
to  considering  means  for  relief.    Travel  is  infrequent  at  this  point, 
and  the  imprisoned  man  decided  that  in  his  four-footed  friend 
lay  his  only  hope  of  an  early  rescue.    Managing  to  find  pencil 
and  paper  in  his  pockets,  he  scribbled  a  brief  message  explaining 
his  predicament,  and  calling  the  dog  fastened  the  message  securely 
to  her  neck  with  his  neck-tie,  and  attempted  to  drive  her  home. 
But  "  Doll"  was  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  new  play,  not  under- 
standing what  was  expected  of  her.    Finally,  after  clods  of  earth 
had  been  thrown  at  her,  the  animal  left.    Fortunately,  she  went 
directly  home,  but  had  some  difficulty  in  gaining  admittance,  in 
spite  of  her  barking,  as  Mr.  Palmer  was  supposed  to  be  near  at 
hand.    However,  she  finally  succeeded,  and  Mrs.  Dixon  quickly 
discovered  the  unusual  decoration.    A  closer  inspection  disclosed 
the  message,  other  members  of  the  household  were  notified,  and  a 
relief  party  was  shortly  on  the  way  to  the  cliffs,  a  half  mile  or  more 
distant,  where  the  injured  man  was  found  and  soon  extricated 
from  his  unusual  plight.    He  was  unable  to  stand,  and  was  carried 
back  to  the  house,  and  later  removed  to  his  home.    It  was  several 
weeks  before  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  duties  at  the  Museum, 
and  for  a  long  time  thereafter  he  walked  with  a  limp;  in  fact,  is 
said  never  to  have  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  a  member  of  several  societies.  Years  ago  he 
belonged  to  the  Society  of  American  Taxidermists,  which,  at  its 
third  annual  exhibition,  held  in  New  York  City,  in  May,  18S3, 
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awarded  him  a  special  medal  for  a  cast  of  a  leatheir-backed  turtle's 
head  and  a  certificate  of  merit  for  mounted  birds.  In  1888  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union, 
and  became  a  FeUow  ten  years  later.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science>  of  the 
American  Fern  Society,  its  president  ("by  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote")  in  1917-1918;  an  original  member  of  the  Washington 
Biologists'  Field  Club,  and  its  president  in  1913-1914.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  and  a  member  of 
its  council  in  recent  years.  At  its  meetings  he  read  various  papers, 
and  exhibited  specimens,  principally  of  the  local  fauna  and  flora, 
but  in  later  years  notes  on  fossils  largely  crowded  out  other  sub- 
jects. Two  younger  associations,  the  American  Society  of  Mammal- 
ogists,  and  the  American  Society  of  Ichthyologists  and  Her- 
petologists,  also  claimed  him  as  a  member. 

Thirty  years  ago  an  organization  called  the  Potomac  Valley 
Ornithological  Club  was  launched  in  Washington,  and  numbered 
amcmg  its  members  most  of  the  active  local  field  ornithologists 
and  bird  lovers  of  that  time.  It  held  62  bi-weekly  meetings  (ex- 
cept in  the  summer  months),  from  February  1892  to  April  1896. 
William  Palmer  was  elected  its  president  at  the  outset,  and  was 
annually  reelected  to  the  same  office,  almost  iR-ithout  opposition, 
until  the  Club  ceased  to  exist.  He  was  a  faithful  attendant  at 
meetings,  and  read  a  number  of  papers,  among  them  one  on  the 
presence  of  wing-daws  in  birds;  another  on  the  ''Malar  stripe  of 
the  young  Fhcker,"  the  substance  of  which  was  later  published 
in  *The  Osprey,'  in  1901.  At  the  meeting  of  December  10,  1894, 
he  read  a  paper  on  ''The  Immature  Bird's  Skull,"  illustrated  with 
specimens  and  drawings,  in  which  he  demonstrated  a  method  of 
determining  the  age  of  birds  by  reference  to  the  top  of  the  skull, 
which,  in  young  birds,  shows  a  certain  area  of  translucent  un- 
ossified  structure,  a  fact  little  known  at  that  time,  although  now 
quite  commonly  used  by  collectors  as  a  test  in  determining  the 
age  of  individual  specimens.  The  Potomac  Valley  Club  did  not 
issue  any  published  record  of  its  proceedings,  and  the  data  given 
above  has  been  gathered  from  the  minute-book  of  the  Club, 
which  is  still  extant. 
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Palmer  was  a  man  of  powerful  physique,  particularly  in  his 
younger  days,  and  was  wont  to  indulge  in  long  and  difficult  pedes- 
trian feats  with  little  show  of  fatigue.  He  was  a  loyal,  good  hearted 
and  steadfast  friend,  though  undemonstrative,  and  inclined  to  be 
stoical  by  nature.  He  accepted  good  or  bad  news  as  it  came  to 
him,  without  display  of  emotion,  but  there  were  times  when  he 
waxed  enthusiastic  and  became  animated  over  the  discovery  of 
a  rare  specimen  in  the  field,  or  when  discussing  some  problem  on 
which  he  had  fortified  himself  by  careful  investigation.  He  was  a 
man  of  firm  convictions  and  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  always 
ready  to  argue  the  point  on  any  subject  upon  which  he  held 
decided  \dews,  and  was  even  dominating  and  aggressive  when  on 
familiar  ground* 

Mr.  Palmer's  published  contributions  are  somewhat  scattered, 
and  several  of  his  earliest  notes  were  printed  in  the  'Pastime,'  a 
small  and  all  but  forgotten  monthly  periodical  with  natural 
history  leanings,  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  editors  and 
proprietors.  As  some  of  the  titles  are  now  difficult  of  access,  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  give  a  full  list  of  his  publications. 

List  of  the  SaENTiFic  Pubucations  op  William   Palmsb* 

Avifauna  Columbiana. 

'Pastime/  III,  No.  1,  July,  1884,  pp.  5,  6. 
Avifauna  Columbiana. 

Tastime,'  III,  No.  2,  August,  1884,  pp.  13,  14. 
[A  porpoise,  Tursiopa  tursiOf  in  the  Potomac.]     (Anon3rmou9.) 

Taatime,'  III,  No.  2,  August,  1884,  p.  16. 
[A  cormorant  on  the  Potomac,  off  White  House  Point.]     (Anonymous.) 

'Pastime,'  III,  No.  2,  August,  1884,  p.  16. 
[Albino  young  robins.]     (Anon3rmou8.) 

'Pastime,'  III,  No.  2,  August,  1884,  p.  16. 
A  Botanical  Trip  up  the  Anacostia.    "By  one  of  the  Party." 

'Pastime,'  III,  No.  4,  October.  1884,  pp.  25,  26. 
The  Ferns  of  Washington  and  Vicinity.    (Anonymous.) 

'Pastime,'  III,  No.  4,  October,  1884,  pp.  29,  30. 
Arrival  of  Spring  Birds. 

'Pastime,'  III,  No.  4,  October,  1884,  p.  30. 
[A  shearwater  on  the  Potomac.]    (Anon3rmous.) 

'Pastime,'  III,  No.  8,  February,  1885,  p.  8. 
[The  Prairie  homed  lark  in  Alexandria  Co.,  Va.]    (Anon3rmou8). 

'Pastime,'  III,  No.  8,  February,  1885.  p.  11. 
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Abundance  <d  Parus  atricapflius  near  Washington. 

'Auk,'  n,  Ko.  3,  July,  1885,  p.  304. 
Ooenirence  <d  Hebninthophila  kucobronchialis  in  Virginia. 

'Auk,'  n.  No.  3,  July,  1885,  p.  3(H. 
Additions  to  the  Avifauna  of  Washington  and  Vicinity.    By  Hugh  M. 
Smith  and  William  Palmer. 

'Auk,'  V,  No.  2,  April,  1888,  pp.  147,  148. 
Occurrence  oi  Traill's  Flycatcher  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

'Auk,'  VI,  No.  1,  January,  1889,  p.  71. 
First  occurrence  of  the  Philadelphia  Vireo  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

'Auk,'  VI,  No.  I,  January,  1889,  p.  74. 
Notes  on  the  Birds  observed  during  the  cruise  of  the  United  States  Fish 
CcHnmission  schooner  Grampus  in  the  summer  of  1887. 

'Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., '  XIU,  No.  819,  October  14, 1890,  pp.  249-265. 
Fate  oi  the  Fur  Seal  in  America. 

'Forest  and  Stream,'  XXXVII,  No.  15,  October  29, 1891,  pp.  287-288. 
Do  Wading  Birds  Swim? 

'Nidiologist,'  I,  No.  12,  August,  1894,  p    175. 
Plumages  of  the  Young  Hooded  Warbler. 

'Auk,'  XI,  Na  4,  October,  1894,  pp.  282-291,  figs.  1-4. 
The  RufiF  and  Western  Sandpiper  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

'Auk,'  XI,  No.  4,  October,  1894,  p.  325. 
An  Asiatic  Cuckoo  on  the  Pribylof  Islands,  Alaska. 

•Auk,'  XI,  No.  4,  October,  1894,  p.  325. 
Four  Additions  to  the  Birds  of  the  Virginias. 

'Auk,'  XI,  No.  4,  October,  1894,  pp.  333,  334. 
[Notes  on  the  Pacific  Walrus  and  its  skin] 

Report  of  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.   for  1893,  1895,  pp.  50-52. 
Photographs  of  Young  Skimmers,  by  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  With  Notes  on  the 
Breeding  Habits  of  these  Birds  by  Mr.  Wm.  Palmer. 

'Nidiologist,'  III,  No.  3,  November,  1895,  pp.  26-28,  2  figs. 
The  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

'Auk,'  XIII,  No.  1,  January,  1896,  p.  83. 
Second  occurrence  of  the  Lark  Sparrow  in  Virginia. 

•Auk,'  Xin,  No.  1,  January,  1896,  p.  84. 
On  the  Florida  Ground  Owl  {Speotyto  floridana), 

'Auk,'  XIII,  No.  2,  April,  1896,  pp.  99-108,  pi.  II,  2  text  figs. 
Thoughts  on  the  New  Check-list. 

'Nidologist,'  lU,  No.  8,  April,  1896,  p.  91;  No.  9,  May,  1896,  pp.  102, 
103. 
Stone  on  the  Molting  of  Birds.     (Review.) 

•Auk,'  Xm,  No.  3,  July,  1896,  pp.  240-243. 
The  Check-List  again. — ^A  Rejoinder. 

•Nidologist,'  m.  No.  12,  August,  1896,  pp.  138,  139. 
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Chimney  Swift  Feeding  its  Young. 

'Nidologist,'  IV,  No.  2,  October,  1896,  p.  17. 
A  Note  on  Buteo  borealis  lucasanus  Ridgway. 

'Auk,'  XIII,  No.  4,  October,  1896,  p.  342. 
Breeding  of  the  YeUow-throated  Warbier  (Dendraica  dominica)  in  Virginia, 
near  Washington. 

'Auk,'  XIII,  No.  4,  October,  1896,  p.  343. 
The  Wood  Ibis  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

'Auk,'  XIV,  No.  2,  April,  1897,  p.  208,  209. 
An  Addition  to  North  American  Petrels. 

'Auk,'  XIV,  No.  3,  July,  1897,  pp.  297-299. 
Bachman's  Sparrow  m  Vurginia. 

'Auk,'  XIV,  No.  3,  July,  1897,  p.  322. 
The  Sitkan  Kinglet. 

'Auk,'  XIV,  No.  4,  October,  1897,  pp.  399-401. 
The  Tree  Swallow  Breeding  in  Virginia. 

'Auk,'  XIV,  No.  4,  October,  1897,  p.  408. 
Our  Small  Eastern  Shrikes. 

'Auk,'  XV,  No.  3,  July,  1898,  pp.  244-258. 
The  Ferns  of  Hemlock  Bluff. 

'Plant  World,'  II,  No.  9,  June,  1899,  pp.  143-147. 
A  new  locality  for  Asplenium  pinnatifidum. 

'Fern  BuUetin,'  VII,  No.  3,  July,  1899,  pp.  70,  71. 
Ferns  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Virginia. 

'Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,'  XIII,  September  28,  1899,  pp.  61-70. 
The  Avifauna  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

'The  Fur  Seals  and  Fur-Seai  Islands  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,' 
Part  III,  1899,  pp.  355-431,  pis.  xxxviii-xli. 
Ecology  of  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat,  and  its  Relatives. 

'Auk,'  XVII,  No.  3,  July,  1900,  pp.  216-242. 
False  Trinomialism. 

'Fern  Bulletin,'  IX,  No.  1,  January,  1901,  -pp.  13-16. 
A  Rich  Locality. 
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TRAPPING  DUCKS  FOR  BANDING  PURPOSES. 

With  an  Account  of  the  Results  Obtained  from  one 

Water-fowl  Station. 

by  frederick  c.  lincoln. 

Plates  XI-XIV. 

The  marking  of  migratory  waterfowl  presents  a  most  interest- 
ing phase  of  bird  banding  work  to  those  persons  so  fortunately 
located  as  to  be  able  to  give  it  a  portion  of  their  time.  Among  the 
many  advantages  of  such  operations  is  the  relatively  great  im- 
portance that  attaches  to  detailed  studies  of  these  birds,  and  the 
assurance  of  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  because  of  the  many 
"returns"  that  the  operator  will  be  justified  in  expecting  from  his 
acti\aties.  True,  the  returns  are  in  most  cases  from  dead  birds, 
in  contrast  to  the  numerous  returns  that  may  be  secured  from  a 
single  indi\idual  of  the  non-game  species  through  the  continuous 
operation  of  the  regular  small  bird  trapping  station.  This  is, 
however,  largely  offset  by  the  greater  number  of  returns  from  the 
birds  that  are  hunted  for  sport,  which  may  equal  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  nimiber  banded.  And  when  systematic 
trapping  has  been  definitely  applied  to  these  groups  at  a  large 
number  of  stations,  the  returns  will,  of  course,  be  even  greater. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  best  methods  of  operation  become 
of  paramount  importance,  and  in  the  following  pages  the  WTiter 
endeavors  to  present  the  methods  of  duck  trapping  that  have 
been  tried  by  different  collaborators  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey, 
with  comments  on  their  effectiveness.  There  is  also  included  a 
resum6  of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  through  the  acti\ities 
of  one  of  the  most  successful  stations,  that  at  Lake  Scugog,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Traps  for  waterfowl  fall  naturally  into  two  classes — those 
designed  for  the  river  or  surface  feeding  species,  and  those  adapted 
to  di\ing  ducks.    Each  of  these  may  in  turn  be  divided  into  those 
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that  are  automatic,  or  which  do  not  require  the  presence  of  the 
operator,  and  those  that  are  under  more  or  less  continuous  ob- 
servation and  that  are  manipulated  from  a  blind. 

Thus  far  the  surface-feeding  ducks  have  received  more  attention 
than  have  those  that  obtain  their  food  by  diving  in  a  considerable 
depth  of  water,  and  in  consequence  virtually  all  of  the  traps 
described  have  been  developed  for  use  in  catching  such  birds. 
It  is  of  decided  importance  that  this  partiality  be  overcome  in 
the  near  future  because  there  is  quite  as  much  to  be  learned 
regarding  the  migrations  and  habits  of  the  diving  ducks  as  of  the 
more  easily  trapped  surface  feeders. 

Aviomatic  traps, — ^The  principle  of  most  automatic  traps  is 
that  of  "confusion,"  effected  either  by  obstructing  " Things "  or 
by  a  simple  adaptation  of  the  funnel  so  successfully  employed  in 
the  Government  sparrow  trap.^  Mr.  H.  S.  Osier  of  Toronto, 
Ontario,  has  developed  a  large  trap  of  this  type  (See  Plate  XI) 
that  has  given  exceptionally  fine  results.  A  raft,  made  by  bolting 
planks  to  two  cedar  logs  forty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  apart, 
is  employed  for  the  foundation.  Upon  this  is  placed  a  framework 
of  galvanized  iron  pipe  covered  with  the  regular  two-inch  hex- 
agonal mesh  poultry  wire.  Entrances  are  left  at  both  ends  and  pro- 
tected by  ghort  wings  that  serve  to  deflect  any  captured  birds 
that  might  endeavor  to  escape.  Doors  are  also  pro\ided  which 
may  be  closed  on  the  approach  of  the  operator  to  band  his  captures. 
A  small  semicircular  pen  on  one  side  near  the  center  serves  to 
confine  a  few  live  decoys.  This  trap  is  towed  into  position  in  a 
natural  feeding  area  (in  Mr.  Osier's  case  a  bed  of  wild  rice)  and 
the  raft  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  water  by  covering  the  floor 
with  mud.  Mr.  Osier's  trap  secured  approximately  600  ducks  of 
four  species  during  the  autumns  of  1920  and  1921. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  best  types  of  automatic  trap  on  a 
large  scale,  and  it  will  be  readily  apparent  that  the  same  general 
plan  of  construction  may  be  followed  for  a  non-automatic  trap 
to  be  operated  from  a  suitable  observation  point.  Plate  XII  shows 
a  trap  of  this  kind  that  was  built  by  the  \^Titer  at  Ray  Lake, 

1  U.  S.  Department*  of  Agriculture  Circular  No.  170.  Contribution  ftrom  the 
Biological  Survey,  Instructions  for  Bird  Banding,  by  Frederick  C.  Lincoln. 
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near  Oakville,  Iowa.  The  trap  chamber,  measuring  twenty  feet 
long,  eight  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide,  was  placed  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  in  an  area  where  large  numbers  of  Mallards  had  been  fed 
by  an  active  conservationist,  Mr.  Allen  Green.  Half  of  the  front 
was  converted  into  a  door  hinged  at  the  top  with  wire  loops, 
and  swinging  outwardly.  This  was  supported  in  an  open  position 
by  a  strong  cord  that  ran  over  the  top  of  the  chamber  to  the 
veranda  of  a  cottage  seventy-five  yards  away.  A  forked  stick, 
lashed  horizontally  to  one  wall  near  the  bottom,  served  as  a  catch 
to  lock  the  door  after  it  had  been  released.  In  the  rear  of  the 
chamber  a  piece  of  netting  extending  between  the  walls  formed  a 
pen  that  confined  the  decoys.  The  lake  at  this  time  was  frozen 
over,  but  had  open  water  been  available  the  effectiveness  of  the 
trap  would  have  been  greatly  increased  by  providing  wire  netting 
wings,  extending  from  the  entrance  in  a  widely  diverging  angle. 
These  would  have  been  carried  as  far  as  possible  into  the  water 
and  should  have  had  the  effect  of  forcing  si^dmming  birds  in  the 
direction  of  the  door.  Small  funnel-like  openings  back  of  the  wings 
at  their  junction  with  the  trap  chamber  would  permit  the  entrance 
of  those  birds  that  might  work  toward  the  trap  from  behind  the 
wings.  These  directing  wings  may  be  used  to  advantage  with 
almost  every  kind  of  trap. 

A  large  automatic  trap  of  the  funnel  type  that  was  designed  by 
the  writer  is  shown  on  Plate  XIII,  fig.  1.  This  trap  gave  exception- 
ally fine  results  during  recent  (March,  1922)  work  in  the  Illinios 
River  marshes.  As  used  there,  it  was  built  in  about  ti^'o  feet  of 
water  and  consisted  of  a  pen  made  by  covering  a  framework  of 
willow  saplings  with  ordinary  t^'o-inch  poultry  wire,  the  bottom 
being  secured  by  burj-ing  the  netting  deep  in  the  mud  with  a 
number  of  forked  stakes.  The  shape  of  the  chamber  was  that  of 
a  deeply  indented  heart  or  water-lily  leaf,  the  funnel  forming 
the  indentation,  thus  leaving  large  "pockets"  on  either  side. 
Captured  ducks  will  gather  in  these  pockets  and  avoid  the  opening 
of  the  funnel  which  was  almost  or  quite  in  the  center  of  the  chamber. 
Instead  of  "wings,"  a  single  "lead"  or  fence  of  wire  netting  was 
extended  straight  out  from  the  exterior  opening  of  the  funnel  for 
a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.    This  was  used  because  of  the  fact 
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that  the  trap  was  set  in  the  midst  of  a  natural  feeding  area  and  not 
on  a  shore  line. 

Two  of  these  traps  caught  a  large  niunber  of  birds,  the  record 
catch  being  shown  in  the  illustration  which  amounted  to  practi- 
cally one  hundred  Mallards,  Pintails  and  Black  Ducks.  Con- 
siderable success  was  also  obtained  in  this  region  by  grouping 
several  of  the  common  "fyke"  nets  in  shallow  water  and  baiting 
the  area  with  shelled  com.  These  nets,  however,  have  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  that  the  chambers  are  small  and  there  is  danger 
that  so  many  birds  may  work  into  the  second  chamber  as  to  force 
some  under  water  and  drown  them.  Plate  XIII,  fig.  2  shows  a 
catch  of  Mallards  and  Pintails  on  one  of  these  nets.  Three  nets 
were  used  in  making  the  "set." 

Another  trap  of  the  automatic  variety  has  been  developed  by 
the  writer  for  use  where  local  conditions,  such  as  a  marsh  of  cat- 
tails or  reeds,  demand  one  of  smaller  size.  They  may,  in  fact, 
be  termed  portable  traps,  as  distinguished  from  those  that  when 
once  built  are  more  or  less  permanent.  A  box  or  chamber  measur- 
ing five  feet  long  by  two  feet  square  is  built  from  two-foot  poultry 
wire.  No  comer  posts  are  used,  the  stiffness  of  the  netting  giving 
ample  strength,  and  the  slight  visibility  that  results  from  the 
absence  of  heavy  supports  is  a  feature  highly  desirable.  Three 
pieces  of  netting  are  used,  two  sections  five  feet  long  for  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  a  third,  about  sixteen  feet  long,  for  the  sides, 
back,  and  funnel.  The  funnel  is  formed  by  carrying  the  ends 
into  the  chamber  in  front,  fastening  them  together  for  about 
half  their  width  and  spreading  them  apart  at  the  bottom  with  a 
piece  of  heavy  wire  bent  to  form  an  inverted  "  U. "  All  connections 
or  joints  are  secured  with  wire  by  a  pair  of  pliers.  The  jagged 
ends  of  the  netting  are  left  projecting  into  the  chamber,  which 
arrangement  will  effectually  prevent  captured  birds  from  making 
their  exit.  Such  traps  are  very  light,  and  their  simple  construction 
and  ready  portability  will  permit  their  use  in  a  wide  variety  of 
situations. 

Non-atdomatic  traps, — ^Where  the  ducks  may  be  baited  to  the 
shore,  a  trap  that  throws  a  net  is  most  satisfactory.  One  of  this 
kind  has  been  successfully  used  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  of 
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St.  Louis,  Missouri,  at  the  Cuivre  Island  Club,  Missouri,  and  at 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  This  is  another  of  the  non-automatic  types, 
the  principle  involved  being  a  development  of  the  old  spring-pole 
trap  that  was  used  so  effectively  in  trapping  Passenger  Pigeons 
for  the  market.  Two  straight  saplings,  about  forty  feet  long  and 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  across  the  butt,  are  set  firmly  into 
the  ground  about  seventy-five  feet  apart,  at  right  angles  to  and 
back  from  the  shore  line.  The  tips  should  be  elevated  five  or 
six  feet,  and  the  position  of  the  poles  maintained  by  forked 
posts  set  rigidly  into  the  ground  about  mid-way  of  their  length. 
The  tips  are  connected  by  a  piece  of  heavy  wire  (about  nimiber 
8  or  10),  and  to  this  the  net  is  attached.  For  a  trap  of  the  size 
described,  the  net  should  be  about  twenty  feet  square,  although 
a  larger  net  might  be  thrown  to  advantage  by  increasing  the  size 
of  the  spring  poles.  Two  triggers  or  releases  are  provided  which 
should  be  located  about  twenty-two  feet  apart  in  the  area  between 
the  poles  and  about  the  same  distance  back  of  the  normal  position 
of  the  net  wire.  Plate  XIV,  fig.  2  shows  the  construction  of  these 
releases.  Broom  handles  make  excellent  trigger  poles,  which  are 
notched  an  inch  or  two  from  one  end  to  hold  the  net  wire.  The 
supporting  cleats,  pull  wire  Qower  center),  net  pile,  and  a  portion 
of  the  baited  area  are  also  visible  in  this  picture.  The  trap  is  set 
by  pulling  the  net  wire  back  to  the  trigger,  where  it  is  held  in  place 
by  the  notches  in  the  trigger  poles,  the  upper  ends  of  which 
slip  under  the  projecting  cleats.  This  operation  serves  to  bend  the 
spring  poles  sharply  inward  and  when  fully  set  the  net  wire  should 
form  a  straight  line  between  the  triggers  with  the  net  piled  up 
smoothly  behind  it.  The  opposite  end  of  the  net  is,  of  course, 
secured  to  the  ground  by  stakes.  A  wire  running  from  one  of  the 
trigger  poles  to  a  convenient  blind,  is  pulled  to  release  the  trap. 
This  will  cause  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the  opposite  pole, 
which,  no  longer  held  in  place  by  the  cleats,  rises  vertically,  the 
throw  wire  slips  off  and  flies  forward,  pulling  the  net  with  it. 
With  powerful  poles  this  action  is  extremely  rapid  and  there  is 
no  time  for  a  duck  to  escape.  Plate  XIV,  fig.  1  shows  the  trap  set 
at  Cuivre  Island,  in  which  the  bent  spring  poles,  triggers,  and 
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line  of  bait  in  front  of  the  net  are  clearly  visible.  The  live  decoys 
used  may  also  be  observed  at  the  shore  line  below  the  bait. 

As  stated  previously,  the  trapping  of  diving  ducks  presents 
greater  difficulties  than  of  those  species  that  feed  on  the  shore  or 
in  comparatively  shallow  water.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  diving  ducks  usually  dive  when  alarmed,  and  it 
is  therefore  doubtful  whether  an  automatic  trap  would  be  advisable, 
as  they  might  kill  themselves  if  allowed  to  remain  prisoners  for 
any  length  of  time.  This  is  a  matter  that  actual  experiment 
must  determine,  for  it  is  obvious  that  an  automatic  trap,  if  practi- 
cal, will  yield  much  greater  results. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  satisfactory  trap  for  these  birds 
is  the  one  used  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Allen  of  Cornell  University,  on 
Cayuga  Lake,  New  York.  In  a  natural  feeding  ground  a  three- 
sided  pen  is  built  of  galvanized  poultry  wire.  Iron  pipes  make 
the  best  comer  posts;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  netting  fits 
snugly  to  the  bottom.  About  two  feet  of  water  will  be  a  sufficient 
depth,  and  the  netting  should  project  a  corresponding  distance 
above  the  surface.  No  top  is  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that 
diving  ducks  can  not  leave  the  water  as  readily  as  Mallards, 
Pintails,  and  other  river  ducks,  but,  instead,  require  a  long  start 
across  the  surface.  As  these  birds  will  hesitate  to  s\^im  under 
anything,  this  absence  of  a  top  has  a  decided  advantage;  and  for 
the  same  reason  the  trap  door  that  closes  the  fourth  side  should 
lie  flat  on  the  bottom  when  the  pen  is  open.  This  door  is  best 
made  by  covering  a  frame  of  small  gas  pipe  with  the  wire  net- 
ting. A  cord  or  wire,  run  to  a  Suitable  observation  point,  is  used 
to  raise  the  door  and  dose  the  trap. 

The  matter  of  bait  must  always  be  given  careful  attention.  At 
times,  particularly  during  the  summer,  duck  trapping  may  become 
the  most  disheartening  kind  of  work,  because  of  the  actual  in- 
difiPerence  of  the  birds  to  cereal  baits  at  a  time  when  natural  food 
is  probably  abundant.  Generally  speaking,  com  (preferably 
cracked)  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  bait,  but  various  small 
grains  such  as  rice,  wheat,  kaffir  com,  and  barley  may  at  times  be 
used  to  advantage.  Decoys  are  always  advisable,  since,  as  it 
usually  takes  from  a  few  days  to  two  weeks  for  wild  ducks  to 
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become  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  trap  to  venture  near  the  bait,  a  few  live  decoys 
may  prove  of  the  greatest  value  in  gaining  their  confidence. 

Results  at  Lake  Scugog,  Ontario, — ^Turning  now  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  systematic  banding  of  waterfowl,  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  data  will  be  found  in  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Mr.  H.  S.  Osier  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  in  1920. 

Lake  Scugog,  where  the  trapping  has  been  done,  is  a  small 
body  of  water  lying  about  sixteen  miles  due  north  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  continuous  ridge,  which  reaches  its 
crest  four  miles  south  of  the  former  lake.  This  ridge  attains  a 
height  of  800  feet  above  Lake  Ontario  but  only  300  feet  above 
the  surface  of  Lake  Scugog.  With  its  surrounding  marshes  of 
wild  rice  and  other  aquatic  plants,  the  lake  seems  to  offer  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  ducks  to  feed  and  rest  before  starting 
on  the  long  flight  to  the  south.  It  is  also  utilized  to  some  extent 
as  a  breeding  ground. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Osier,  the  great  body  of 
ducks  moves  southward  at  one  time,  generally  about  the  middle 
of  November,  and  coincident  with  the  first  heavy  wind  from  the 
north  or  northwest.  Prior  to  this  major  flight,  scattering  small 
flocks  and  isolated  pairs  drift  southward  in  short  flights.  This  is 
also  attended  by  continuous  influxes  of  migrants  from  the  great 
inland  breeding  areas,  each  northerly  wind  bringing  do\vii  its 
quota.  These  observations,  based  on  several  years  experience 
in  the  Scugog  marshes,  have  been  fully  verified  by  the  "return" 
records  of  the  banded  birds. 

Trapping  operations  were  begun  about  September  1,  1920. 
At  this  time  the  weather  conditions  were  fair  with  moderate  winds 
from  southwest  to  north  and  the  ducks  then  present  (principally 
Mallards  and  Black  Ducks)  represented  the  local  breeders  with 
their  progeny,  with  probably  the  van  of  those  from  the  interior. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  more  northern-bred  ducks  arrived  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  during  a  continued  spell  of  mild  weather, 
which  afforded  them  an  excellent  opportunity  to  rest  and  feed  in 
the  Scugog  and  adjacent  marsh  lands.  During  these  two  months 
the  trap  was  in  full  operation,  the  catch  being  206  ducks  of  four 
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species,  together  with  Rails,  Florida  Gallinules,  Kingfishers, 
Red-winged  Blackbirds  and  one  Pigeon  Hawk.  Practically  all 
the  ducks  captured  were  either  Black  Ducks  or  Mallards,  the 
majority  being  of  the  former  species.  Several  Blue-winged  Teals 
and  two  Ring-necked  Ducks  made  up  the  total.  The  freezing  of 
the  marshes  stopped  trapping  operations  about  November  19,  or 
shortly  after  the  larger  flocks  had  left  for  their  winter  feeding 
grounds. 

The  shooting  season  in  Ontario  opens  at  the  same  time  that  the 
trapping  was  started,  that  is,  on  September  1,  so  it  was  ine\itable 
that  several  of  the  banded  birds  should  be  killed  close  to  the 
locality  where  they  were  marked.  Mr.  Osier  reports  that  he  had 
rumors  of  foiu*  or  five  thus  killed,  the  band  numbers  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  learn. 

But  when  the  big  flight  began  about  the  middle  of  November, 
the  shooting  season  was  also  open  in  every  State  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  that  the  migrating  birds  had  to 
run  a  veritable  gauntlet  of  sportsmen,  from  whom  the  return  re- 
cords have  been  received.  In  considering  these  data  it  seems  well 
to  discuss  the  Mallards  and  Black  Ducks  together,  since  they 
seemingly  followed  the  same  route  and  in  all  probability  moved 
in  the  same  flocks. 

The  first  band  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  was  from 
a  Black  Duck  killed  on  October  30,  at  Pigeon  Lake,  Ontario,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Lake  Scugog.  This,  being  a  "short  return," 
is  of  scant  importance  other  than  to  indicate  that  the  birds  were 
still  more  or  less  stationary  on  that  date.  However,  three  days 
later,  or  on  November  2,  the  next  band,  also  from  a  Black  Duck, 
was  reported  from  Hay  Bay,  Ontario,  a  few  miles  to  the  south;  and 
following  this  with  gratifying  regularity  came  the  reports  that 
traced  the  progress  of  the  flocks  in  their  journey  to  the  winter 
feeding  areas  on  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  coasts. 

The  course  of  all  these  migrating  birds  was  apparently  south- 
westward  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  by  way  of  the  St.  Clair 
flats.  Reaching  the  southern  extremity  of  that  lake,  the  route 
divided.  The  great  majority  continued  the  southwesterly  course, 
cross-country  to  the  Ohio  River,  which,  flowing  in  the  same  general 
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directioo,  served  as  a  highway  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Tlie 
second  group  of  birds,  which  had  separated  from  the  main  body 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  shifted  their 
direction  of  fli^t  to  the  southeast,  crossed  the  Alleghenies  and 
readied  the  Atlantic  coast  by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  A  study 
of  the  accompanying  map  will  illustrate  more  graphically  the 
routes  taken  by  these  two  groups. 

In  discussing  the  data  from  these  ducks,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  recognise  a  third  group,  which  for  some  reason  did  not  leave 
the  r^on  where  they  were  banded  until  a  much  later  period. 
This  group  was  unquestionably  small  and  there  is,  of  course,  the 
possibility  that  it  was  composed  more  or  less  of  crippled  birds  or 
those  that  for  some  other  physical  reason  were  imable  to  make 
the  flight  to  the  south.  It  is,  however,  of  some  significance  that 
Mallard  No.  5101,  banded  on  November  6,  was  killed  on  Long 
Point  Bay,  Ontario,  on  November  15,  and  that  No.  5I0I,  banded 
at  the  same  time,  was  killed  at  the  same  place  by  the  same  hunter, 
cm  December  6.  Hie  season  in  Ontario  closes  on  December  14, 
and  no  later  records  were  secured,  but  in  \iew  of  this  single  bit 
of  information.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  birds  at  Lake  Scugog  in  the  fall  were  still  in  the  contiguous 
country  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  studying  the  distribution  of  these  "returns"  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  with  one  exception  (^Ieltons\'ille,  Alabama)  all  the 
ducks  were  killed  either  along  the  jVIississippi  Valley  or  the  Atlantic 
coast.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that,  although  both  the 
Mallard  and  the  Black  Duck  are  common  along  the  coasts  of 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  New  England,  only  one  of  the  Scugog 
birds  was  taken  there,  indicating  that  most  of  the  ducks  of  these 
species  that  frequent  the  coasts  and  marshes  in  those  sections, 
either  breed  in  the  region  or  come  from  northern  territory  nearer 
the  coast.  Southward  from  Back  Bay,  Virginia,  banded  ducks 
were  reported  in  a  fairly  well-connected  chain  along  the  coasts  of 
Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina  to  Florida,  where  the 
records  joined  those  made  along  the  Mississippi  Valley  highway. 
Most  of  the  Atlantic  coast  records  are  for  December,  January,  and 
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February,  at  which  time  the  birds  were  probably  on  their  pre- 
ferred winter  feeding  grounds. 

Ducks  of  species  other  than  the  Mallard  and  Black  Duck  that 
were  banded  by  Mr.  Osier  were  considered  too  few  to  be  of  any 
material  consequence,  so  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  when  return 
records  for  both  of  the  Ring-necked  Ducks  were  received.  Both 
were  killed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  one  at  Back  Bay,  Virginia,  and 
the  other  in  Georgetown  County,  South  Carolina.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  species  is  not  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
but  is  much  more  numerous  during  migrations  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  presence  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  only  two  banded 
at  Lake  Scugog  is  of  decided  interest.  They  had  probably  reached 
the  coast  by  the  same  route  used  by  the  Mallards  and  Black 
Ducks,  if  not  actually  with  them. 

Probably  the  greatest  interest  that  attaches  to  any  one  of 
Mr.  Osier's  ducks  is  that  of  Blue-winged  Teal  No.  4576.  This 
little  duck  was  banded  on  September  24,  in  company  with  another 
of  its  own  kind  and  eight  or  ten  Black  Ducks.  Two  months  and 
seven  days  later  it  was  killed  by  a  himter  in  the  Caroni  Swamp, 
near  Port  of  Spain,  Island  of  Trim'dad.  The  flight  made  by  this 
bird  must  have  been  close  to  3,000  miles.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  known  that  some  of  the  Blue-winged  Teals  and  certain 
other  ducks  that  breed  in  North  America  winter  in  South  America. 
The  presence  of  this  species  on  the  Island  of  Trinidad  has  been 
particularly  noted,  but  there  has  been  no  information  available 
to  show  from  what  part  of  the  northern  continent  the  birds 
came.  The  record  of  this  individual  is  therefore  of  decided 
interest  and  value.  The  band  was  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Sur\'ey  by  the  American  Consul  through  the  State  Department. 

To  the  consen^ationist  the  case  of  the  Scugog  ducks  will  affcml 
interesting  data  on  the  mortality  sustained  by  a  given  number  of 
birds  in  one  shooting  season,  which  are  of  peculiar  significance 
in  view  of  the  figures  recently  published  of  the  number  of  ducks 
killed  in  one  State  during  the  open  season.  In  1920,  Mr.  Osier 
banded  about  225  ducks  of  four  species,  all  more  or  less  sought 
by  sportsmen,  and  three  of  the  four  particularly  prized  as  table 
birds  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country.     During  the  few 
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months  of  the  open  season  of  1920-1921,  at  least  thirty-five  of 
these,  or  about  sixteen  per  cent  were  killed.  (These  include  those 
reported  by  Mr.  Osier  as  killed  at  Lake  Scugog,  but  of  which  the 
complete  data  were  not  secured.)  If  these  figures  or  the  figures 
that  will  later  be  secured  through  the  comprehensive  work  now 
being  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  may  be  considered 
as  average,  then  an  accurate  computation  of  the  number  of  ducks 
killed  during  any  one  shooting  season  may  provide  a  satisfactory 
index  to  the  total  number  of  such  birds  in  the  country  at  that 
period.  The  great  possibihties  of  the  work  should  be  readily 
apparent. 

The  following  table  contains  the  data  for  all  "returns"  of  1920 
Lake  Scugog  ducks  that  were  reported  up  to  March  1, 1921. 

Anas  rubripes  and  Anas  platyrhynchos 

Number.  Date  Banded.     Date  Recovered.        Locality  where  Recovered. 

4506  Sept.    3, 1920  Sept.    6,  1920  Lake  Scugog,  Ont. 

4656  Oct.     1,  1920  Oct.   23,  1920  Lake  Scugog,  Ont. 

4674  Sept.  18,  1920  Oct.   30, 1920  Peterboro,  Ont. 

4525  Sept.  14,  1920  Nov.    2,  1920  Hay  Bay,  Ont. 

4610  Sept.  26,  1920  Nov.    4, 1920 

4697  Oct.   23,  1920  Nov.    7,  1920 
4668  Sept.  19,  1920  Nov.  12,  1920  Lake  St.  Clair,  Ont. 
4670  Sept.  18, 1920  Nov.  15,  1920  Rice  Lake,  Ont. 
5104  Nov.    6,  1920  Nov.  15,  1920  Port  Rowan,  Ont. 
4519  Sept.    9,  1920  Nov.  16,  1920  Normandale,  Ont. 
4518  Sept.    9,  1920  Nov.  16,  1920  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 

4698  Oct.   23,  1920  Nov.  18,  1920  Lake  Scugog,  Ont. 
4602  Sept.  25,  1920  Nov.  18,  1920  Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C. 
4581  Sept.  24,  1920  Nov.  19,  1920  Milton,  Ind. 

4612  Sept.  26,  1920  Nov.  19,  1920  Henderson,  Ky. 

4630  Sept.  20,  1920  Nov.  20,  1920  Walpole  Island,  Ont. 

4688  Oct.     4,  1920  Nov.  23,  1920  Seyppel,  Ark. 

4611  Sept.  26,  1920  Nov.  23,  1920  Summerville,  Tenn. 
4597  Sept.  25,  1920  Nov.  26,  1920  Palestine,  Texas 

4640  Sept.  30,  1920  Nov.  27,  1920  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C. 

4592  Sept.  24,  1920  Nov.  29,  1920  Taylor  County,  Fla. 

4616  Sept.  27, 1920  Dec.     4,  1920  Quitman  County,  Miss. 

5101  Nov.    6,1920  Dec.     6,1920  Long  Point  Bay,  Lake  Erie,  Ont. 

4524  Sept.  14, 1920  Dec.     7,  1920  Gueydan,  La. 


Caesarea,  Ont.  ( _   .     ., 
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Number  Date  Banded  Date  Recovered  Locality  where  Recoveied 

36986  Sept.  10, 1918  Dec.  22, 1920  Townsend,  Va. 

4549  Sept.  15,  1920  Dec.  28,  1920  Owensboro,  Ky. 

4543  Sept.  15,  1920  Jan.     1,  1921  Jamestown,  Va. 

4570  Sept.  18,  1920  Jan.   13,  1921  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

5103  Nov.    6, 1920  Jan.   15, 1921  St.  Andrew,  Fla. 

4568  Sept.  18,  1920  Jan.  29, 1921  Bull's  Island,  S.  C. 

4598  Sept.  25,  1920  Feb.     5,  1921  Meltonsville,  Ala. 

4637  Sept.  29,  1920  Feb.  20,  1921  Barnwell,  S.  C. 

BftariU  coUariB 

4700    Oct.   29,  1920      Nov.  23, 1920      Back  Bay,  Va. 
37304    Sept.  24,  1920      Jan.     5, 1921      Georgetown  County,  S.  C. 

Querquedula  discon 

4576    Sept.  24, 1920      Dec.     9,1920      Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I. 

-     -    —  -  -  -■ 
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BIRD-BANDING  AT  THOMASVILLE,  GEORGIA,  IN  1922. 

BT  L.  R.  TALBOT. 

Plates  XV— XVII. 

This  story  tells  of  the  bird-banding  experiences  of  a  novice. 
That  is,  I  was  a  no\dce  when  they  began  on  the  twelfth  of  March, 
although  a  month  later,  in  view  of  the  number  of  birds  handled, 
I  felt  like  a  veteran.  And  in  that  one  fact  lies  the  point  that  I 
wish  to  emphasize  at  the  outset:  that  one  does  not  need  to  be  an 
expert  in  bird-banding,  or  a  professional  ornithologist,  in  order 
to  take  up  this  new  and  fascinating  and  most  important  phase 
of  bird-study.  Anyone  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  a  love  of 
birds  can  by  this  means  add  to  his  ovna.  enjoyment  and  knowledge, 
and  can  help  the  cause  of  scientific  bird-study  and  protection. 

On  March  1,  1922,  bird-banding  was,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
largely  a  myth.    Before  the  end  of  the  month  it  had  become,  for 
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a  while  at  least,  the  very  center  of  my  life;  all  my  plans  were  condi- 
tional upon  their  effect  on  my  work;  a  walk,  a  ride,  a  swim,  a 
dinner  engagement,  all  were  timed  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  really  important  thing  in  life, — ^the  periodical  tour  of  the  traps. 
I  literally  banded  birds  while  I  ate,  as  you  shall  see;  and  no  one 
with  a  bit  of  enthusiasm  in  his  make-up  will  doubt  me  when  I 
say  that  I  banded  them  in  my  sleep. 

I  had  joined  the  New  England  Bird-Banding  Association  a 
few  weeks  before,  and  in  due  time  had  received  my  permits  from 
Federal  and  State  governments.  I  had  pledged  myself  to  band 
at  least  one  bird  this  year;  and  I  wondered  whether  I  should  be 
able  to  keep  that  pledge.  I  was  frankly  skeptical.  I  have  more 
than  kept  it;  in  fact,  I  think  I  might  ask  to  be  retired  on  a  pension ! 
But  I  shall  not;  the  work  is  too  interesting  for  that.  I  shall  keep 
it  up  wherever  and  whenever  it  is  possible. 

A  bit  of  personal  narrative  is  necessary  that  the  reader  may 
understand  how  a  few  short  weeks  had  brought  about  such  a 
change.  Mr.  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin,  whose  work  in  bird-banding 
is  too  well  known  to  require  extended  comment,  was  imable  to 
go  to  his  usual  trapping  station  in  Thomasville,  Georgia,  this  year. 
But  to  him  and  to  others  it  would  have  seemed  almost  a  crime  if 
banding  operations  had  been  omitted  on  that  plantation  where 
so  much  has  been  accomplished.  Someone  must  go  down  there 
and  carry  on.  I  had  the  good  fortime  to  be  the  man.  That  is 
the  whole  story. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  with  mingled  feelings.  I  had  never 
banded  a  bird,  it  is  true.  Yet  with  that  combination  of  reckless- 
ness and  a  sort  of  "the  Lord  will  provide"  feeling  that  animates 
most  of  us  at  times,  I  went.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  had  fears 
and  forebodings.  I  feared  that  I  might  injure  the  birds  through 
careless,  inefficient  handling.  I  feared  that  I  might  hurt  them,  or 
even  kill  them,  by  banding  them  incorrectly.  I  was  afraid  I 
might  not  be  able  to  band  them  at  all,  that  I  should  be  helpless 
^en  I  attempted  to  hold  them,  and  that  they  would  get  away 
with  nothing  to  show  for  the  experience.  I  wondered  whether 
I  should  be  able  to  persuade  the  birds  to  go  into  the  "gathering 
cage";  should  I  not  find  it  necessary  to  open  the  trap  and  let  them 
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go  after  all?  These  fears  look  ridiculous  to  me  now,  but  they  were 
genuine  at  the  time. 

Even  if  I  should  succeed  in  handling  the  birds  and  putting  on 
the  bands,  should  I  not  frighten  them  so  that  they  would  never 
again  enter  my  traps,  or  anyone  else's,  for  that  matter?  If  that 
were  the  case,  my  results  would  be  pretty  meagre.  The  story  of 
my  repeats,  told  further  on  in  this  article,  will  answer  this  question. 

And  last,  but  perhaps  most  important  of  my  forebodings,  I 
wondered  whether  any  birds  would  really  go  into  the  traps — 
my  traps,  once  they  were  in  operation.  They  did  go  in.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  that.  The  traps  were  set  up  and  ready  for 
visitors  at  about  11  o'clock,  March  12.  An  hour  and  a  half  later 
I  banded  six  birds  and  took  one  "return,"  a  Chipping  Sparrow 
banded  by  Mr.  Baldwin  last  year.  Before  night  I  banded  nine 
more,  making  a  fair  total  for  a  short  first  day.  And  they  kept 
going  in.  My  work  at  Thomasville  extended  over  a  period  of 
thirty  days.  During  that  time  I  banded  313  and  took  43  returns — 
birds  banded  in  pre\nous  years,  whil6  the  grand  total  of  birds 
handled,  including  "repeats,"  or  those  that  went  back  into  the 
traps  on  the  same  or  succeeding  days  after  the  original  appearance, 
was  1804. 

As  to  my  fears.  Of  course  I  had  to  learn  by  experience  and  ac- 
quire a  facility  in  handling  birds.  I  know  now  that  I  did  not  handle 
them  quite  so  well  the  first  day  or  so  as  I  did  later.  But  I  can 
honestly  say  that  the  extent  of  injuries  due  to  my  inexperience 
and  awkwardness  was  negligible.  Since  "confession  is  good  for 
the  soul,"  I  i^-ill  explain.  One  Chipping  Sparrow  left  his  tail 
feathers  in  my  hand  when  I  tried  to  regain  my  hold  after  he  had 
struggled  and  escaped.  In  spite  of  directions,  I  had  failed  to  realiase 
properly  that  once  a  bird  slipp>ed  out  of  the  hand,  the  operator 
must  not  try  to  catch  him  again.  The  incident  not  only  taught  me 
this,  but  also  led  me  to  be  more  careful  in  holding  a  bird  in  the 
first  place.  The  Chipping  Sparrow  bore  me  no  ill-will,  however; 
he  came  back  repeatedly  and  before  I  left  Thomas\dlle  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that  his  new  tail  feathers  were  almost  full- 
gro\i7i.  A  Mockingbird  lost  a  part  of  his  tail  feathers  in  much 
the  same  way;  I  felt  especially  sorry  for  him,  for  the  tail  seems 
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Home  i.\  This  Position. 

2.  Mockingbird.    Note  its  Instinct  to  Perch. 
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such  an  important  part  of  a  Mockingbird  I  But  he,  too,  came  back 
several  times  and  showed  me  the  new  feathers  he  was  growing 
in  place  of  the  ones  lost. 

Tlien  too,  during  the  first  day  or  two  I  made  several  bands  too 
tight.  Birds  that  came  back  later  showed  evidences  of  my  mis- 
take. In  some  cases  I  was  able  to  adjust  the  band,  but  generally 
it  seemed  wiser  to  leave  it  alone  rather  than  risk  breaking  the  leg. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  far  more  danger  of  a  band  being  too 
tight  than  of  its  being  too  loose.  In  three  cases  the  tarsus  broke  and 
it  was  necessary  to  amputate  the  foot.  But,  while  I  do  not 
reconmiend  having  one's  foot  amputated  as  a  cure  for  all  ills,  it 
is  a  fact  that  those  three  Chipping  Sparrows  gave  every  indication 
of  being  quite  as  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  before, 
and  they  obviously  suffered  no  pain. 

Why  have  I  told  these  incidents?  Would  it  not  be  better  psycho- 
logy to  say  nothing  about  them?  For  I  am  well  aware  that  most, 
if  not  all  bird-lovers  feel  an  abhorrence  at  the  thought  of  injiuing 
a  bird  in  any  way.  That  is  exactly  my  own  feeling.  And  that  is 
why  I  pass  on  these  experiences,  that  others  may  profit  by  them, 
may  know  just  where  the  dangers  lie,  and  may  have  a  more  nearly 
perfect  record  than  I  had,  perhaps  100  per  cent.  Do  ncft  say:  *  *I 
shall  not  band  birds  if  there  is  the  remotest  possibility  of  my 
injuring  even  one  of  them."  Say  rather:  "I  will  band  all  I  can, 
using  the  utmost  care,  and  profiting  by  others'  experience." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  good  results,  both  in  scientific 
knowledge  of  ornithology  and  in  actual  protection  and  benefit  to 
the  birds  themselves,  far  out-weigh  the  slight  injuries  which  are 
possible,  but  not  inevitable.  And  after  all,  five  out  of  1804  is  a 
small  proportion.  And  as  already  stated,  these  five  were  all 
weD  and  contented  when  I  left  them  several  weeks  later. 

Did  birds  ever  escape  from  my  hand?  Yes,  once  in  a  while. 
If  for  any  reason  I  was  trying  to  hurry,  or  if  I  became  careless  in 
holding  a  bird,  he  was  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  regain  his  fieedom.  And,  let  me  repeat,  if  the  bird  has  once 
freed  himself,  the  operator  must  not  attempt  to  grasp  him  again. 
Yes,  occasionally  birds  do  escape,  but  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  total  number  handled.    Let  no  one  worry  about  that. 
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How  about  driving  the  birds  into  the  gathering  cage?  Well, 
that  is  part  of  the  fun.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  persuade  people  to 
do  a  thing  of  the  desirability  of  which  they  have  not  become  con- 
vinced ;  and  sometimes  a  bird  fails  to  imderstand  why  he  is  expected 
to  go  through  a  small  opening  which,  apparently,  leads  nowhere 
and  does  not  help  matters  in  the  least.  But  it  is  right  here  that 
diffeient  species,  and  even  different  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  show  their  "personality,"  if  I  may  use  that  term.  It 
b  most  fascinating  to  watch  their  behavior  in  the  traps.  And 
with  patience,  the  operator  always  succeeds;  there  is  never  any 
occasion  to  give  up  in  despair. 

The  birds  do  not  become  frightened.  Of  course  they  become 
restless  when  they  stop  eating  and  first  discover  that  they  are 
imprisoned.  They  wander  back  and  forth  seeking  an  exit,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  really  have  any  fear.  Birds 
that  come  back  every  day  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  sometimes 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  are  not  badly  frightened.  Surely  we  need 
not  worry  about  Chipping  Sparrow  No.  22824,  who  entered  the 
traps  six  times  in  a  single  day,  or  No.  227^,  -with  a  record  of 
forty-three  repeats,  five  in  a  single  day.  One  Chipping  Sparrow, 
No.  22849|  repeated  fifty-four  times  in  ti^enty-two  days.  And  on 
several  occassions  I  released  a  bird  at  one  trap  only  to  find  him  in 
the  next  one  that  I  visited,  fifteen  minutes  later.  No  bird  that  b 
frightened  will  lie  flat  on  his  back  on  the  operator's  wide-open 
hand,  absolutely  free  to  fly  away,  but  evidently  perfectly  con- 
tented. This  was  not  an  occasional  performance,  but  occurred 
repeatedly.  One  Chipping  Sparrow  remained  on  my  hand  five 
minutes  and  then  flew  away  only  because  I  forced  him  to.  (Plate 
XV,  fig.  1.)  One  Blue  Jay,  after  lying  on  his  back,  perched  on 
my  forefinger,  then  swung  himself  aroimd  like  a  parrot,  and  hung 
there  upside  down,  without  my  touching  him  in  any  way. 

As  more  and  more  people  take  up  this  work,  in  stations  all 
over  the  country,  an  increasing  number  of  "returns"  will  be 
reported.  Among  them  I  am  sure  someone  will  find  some  of  my 
old  friends,  such  as  Field  Sparrow  No.  22782,  Chipping  Sparrow 
No.  22781,  (with  a  record  of  forty-one  repeats).  Mockingbird  No. 
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57729,  Caidinal  No.  57735,  or  Blue  Jay  No.  57752,  referred  to 
above. 

The  totab  of  birds  handled  in  a  day  fluctuated .  The  smallest 
number  was  ten,  oa  April  7;  the  largest,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  on  March  21.  Of  oourse  the  fluctuation  was  due,  in  part,  to 
chance;  the  birds  did  not  happen  to  come  to  the  traps  in  such 
numbers  on  some  days  as  on  others,  or  ha\'ing  come  there,  for 
some  reason  did  not  happen  to  go  inside.  But  there  are  two 
definite  explanaticms  for  this  great  difference  in  the  days'  totals, 
first,  migration,  the  very  thing  that  bird-banding  is  helping  us 
to  study.  On  March  24  I  took  120  birds;  the  next  day  only  49. 
On  the  24th  the  usual  number  of  Chipping  Sparrows  had  been 
flying  aroimd;  on  the  25th,  very  few  were  seen,  and  since  they  are 
by  far  the  most  largely  represented  species  in  my  report,  their 
relative  abundance  or  scarcity  was  directly  reflected  in  the  total  of 
birds  trapped  on  any  given  day. 

The  second  reascm  for  the  variation  is  important.  If  one  puts 
too  much  food  outside  the  trap,  the  birds  wiYL  find  all  they  want  to 
eat  there  and  leave  without  going  inside  at  all.  After  the  first 
few  days,  when  my  totals  had  been  satisfactory,  on  March  17 
I  took  only  seventeen  birds,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  a 
great  many  all  around.  Investigation  showed  that  I  had  inadver- 
toitly  sprinkled  bait  pretty  liberally  in  front  of  the  traps.  So 
at  dusk,  when  I  baited  them  for  the  next  day,  I  went  to  the  other 
extreme:  I  put  only  a  small  handful  of  chick  feed  and  only  a 
very  few  crumbs  outside,  and  increased  the  amount  just  inside 
the  entrance.  The  next  day  I  had  94  birds,  and  then  92  (on  a 
day  when  tl^e  traps  were  not  used  after  3:30  p.  m.  on  accoimt  of 
showers),  119, 192, 187,  and  so  on.  Thereafter  on  several  occasions 
I  was  able  to  trace  a  drop  in  the  number  of  birds  to  a  relative  in- 
crease in  the  liberality  iiith  which  I  had  sprinkled  the  bait  outside. 
I  even  tried  experiments  which  tended  to  bear  out  my  obser\'a- 
tions,  leaN-ing  more  food  in  front  of  one  trap  than  another. 

My  large  number  of  "repeats"  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
as  a  rule  I  visited  the  traps  frequently,  five  or  six  times  some  days, 
occasionally  even  oftener.  This  is  not  necessary  except  when 
one  is  likely  to  take  nesting  birds,  but  I  had  the  time  and  found 
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it  interesting.  The  more  often  I  handled  the  birds,  the  more  I 
learned  about  their  habits,  the  better  I  became  acquainted  with 
them.  And  when  there  were  eighteen  birds  in  a  single  trap  to- 
gether, a  thing  which  happened  at  least  twice,  it  was  high  time 
to  let  them  out  and  begin  over  again,  even  although  some  of  them 
did  go  right  back. 

I  banded  birds  of  seventeen  species,  as  follows:  Mourning  Dove, 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Blue  Jay,  Florida  Blue  Jay,  White- 
throated,  Chipping,  Field,  and  Song  Sparrows,  Slate-colored 
Junco,  Towhee,  White-eyed  Towhee,  Cardinal,  Myrtle  and  Palm 
Warblers,  Mockingbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  and  Hermit  Thrush. 
The  Field  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow,  and  Mourning  Dove  were  the 
first  representatives  of  these  species  to  be  banded  at  this  station. 

The  Mourning  Dove  (Plate  XVII,  fig.  1)  is  especially  interesting, 
for  he  was  taken  with  an  ordinary  sparrow  trap,  although  he  is 
really  far  too  large  for  it.  In  fact,  he  was  apparently  unable  to  go 
through  the  opening  from  the  first  compartment  to  the  second,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  take  him  by  lifting  the  trap  slightly  and  reaching 
into  the  first  compartment,  which  has  no  bottom,  a  rather  difiicult 
feat,  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cover  all  the  space  thus  left 
open,  and  the  bird  has  a  good  chance  to  escape. 

All  of  the  above  birds,  with  the  exception  of  the  woodpecker, 
may  be  classed  as  ground-feeders.  Most  of  them  are  seed-eaters, 
but  not  all;  several  of  them  normally  look  for  a  quite  different 
sort  of  food.  Most,  if  not  all,  prefer  the  bread  to  the  chick  feed, 
although  the  latter  is  necessary  to  attract  them  in  the  first  place. 
The  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  seemed  out  of  their  element  eating 
bread  crumbs  on  the  ground,  yet  one  that  was  banded  at  ten 
o'clock  was  taken  in  another  trap  about  100  yards  away  at  1 :30 
the  same  day.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  them  walk  upside  down 
on  the  top  of  the  trap,  pecking  at  the  wires,  and  then  to  see  them 
try  to  peck  my  fingers  as  I  attached  the  band. 

A  visitor,  to  whom  the  work  was  a  novelty,  expressed  the  thought 
that  it  must  be  tiresome  to  handle  the  same  birds  over  and  over 
again.  I  imagine  this  idea  is  general  among  those  to  whom  band- 
ing is  still  mainly  a  theory.  They  wonder  whether  this  phase  of 
the  work  has  any  real  value.     The  banding  of  a  new  bird,  or  a 
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return  record,  has  more  value,  naturally.  But  the  repeat  record 
also  is  worth  while.  One  never  knows  when  he  may  record  a  given 
bird's  last  appearance  at  the  station.  And  when  many  stations 
are  being  operated  all  over  the  country,  there  will  be  imlimited 
possibilities  for  studying  migration  through  a  comparison  of  dates; 
then  even  the  hour  at  which  the  bird  was  last  taken  will  have  a 
significance. 
For  instance,  Chipping  Sparrow  No.  22807  was  banded  March 

18.  He  was  tak^  on  March  19,  20  (3  times),  21,  22,  24,  25,  26, 
27,  28  (twice),  and  30.  What  became  of  him  after  that?  Of 
course  he  may  have  been  killed  by  a  hawk  or  a  shrike,  or  he  may 
have  died  from  some  other  cause.  Perhaps  he  merely  desired  a 
change  of  diet!  But  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  during  the 
night  of  the  thirtieth  he  went  on  toward  the  north.  Well  then, 
how  far  did  he  go?  Where  was  he  the  next  day?  How  long  did 
he  stay  there?  Where  did  he  finally  settle  down  for  the  summer? 
What  other  Chipping  Sparrows  were  with  him?  That  is,  did  this 
bird  and  others  banded  on  March  18,  or  near  that  time,  continue 
the  migration  together? 

Chipping  Sparrow  No.  22759    suggests  questions  of  another 
sort.    Banded  March  13,  he  was  taken  on  March  14,  18  (3  times), 

19,  20  (twice),  21,  22,  then  April  5,  6,  8,  and  10.  Where  was  he 
on  the  thirteen  days  between  March  22  and  April  5?  Was  it 
merely  a  chance  that  he  was  not  taken  during  all  that  time?  Or 
did  he  leave  the  vicinity  to  feed  elsewhere?  If  so,  what  sort  of 
food  attracted  him?  How  far  did  he  range?  Many  previous 
records  at  Thomasville,  as  well  as  some  of  my  own,  suggest  that 
the  birds  concerned  ranged  over  a  comparatively  small  area.  Mr. 
Baldwin's  WTiite-throated  Sparrows,  for  example,  apparently 
settled  down  for  the  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  trap  A.  Traps  B, 
C,  D,  and  £  were  in  different  parts  of  the  same  weed-grown 
field,  while  A  and  AA,  though  not  far  away,  were  across  a  driveway 
in  a  large  garden  by  the  house.  Now  Chipping  Sparrow  No. 
22785,  for  instance,  was  taken  36  times,  always  in  one  or  another 
of  the  four  traps  mentioned,  that  is,  in  the  same  field  of  some 
three  acres,  never  in  either  A  or  AA.  Yet  No.  22759  seems  to 
have  left  that  field.       He  was  taken  once  under  a  net  near  A; 
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and  as  shown  above,  he  disappeared  entirely  for  thirteen  days. 
Are  some  Chipping  Sparrows  more  venturesome  than  others? 
At  about  the  time  when  I  missed  No.  22759,  I  first  noticed  that 
many  others  were  feeding  in  a  similar,  but  much  larger  field, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Supposing  someone  had  been 
operating  one  or  more  traps  in  that  field;  should  we  have  found 
No.  22759  among  the  birds  recorded  there?  What  caused  him  to 
return  to  my  traps  April  5?  And  again,  if  I  had  been  able  to  con- 
tinue the  work  after  April  10,  how  much  longer  should  I  have 
continued  to  take  him?  Did  he  nest  in  that  field  on  Inwood  Planta- 
tion? Or  did  he  go  on  up  through  the  coast  states  toward  New 
England  immediately  after  April  10?  Or  perhaps  straight  up 
north  to  Ohio?  Will  Mr.  Baldwin  take  him  at  his  farm  near 
Cleveland  this  summer,  or  shall  I  find  him  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee? 
Are  birds  ever  influenced  to  choose  a  nesting-site  by  food  that  they 
find  at  traps?  Do  the  bread  crumbs  that  we  put  out  for  them 
ever  induce  *some  to  nest  outside  their  ordinary  range?  And  so 
on  ad  infinitum. 

There  are  endless  possibilities  for  speculation  and  study  based 
on  the  statistics  of  the  repeaters.  Previous  to  April  1,  85  of  the 
first  100  small  birds  banded  (those  requiring  No.  1  bands),  had 
repeated.  After  that  time  only  20  of  these  same  100  continued  to 
visit  the  traps.  Did  those  100,  roughly  speaking,  represent  a 
wave  of  small  birds,  most  of  which  had  gone  on  by  April  1?  Per- 
haps there  is  no  significance  in  these  figures.  But  to  me  they 
suggest  possible  answers  to  various  questions  pertaining  to  migra- 
tion. Note  that  I  say  they  suggest;  they  do  not  prove  anything, 
and  cannot  until  many  more  people  are  trapping  birds,  in  many 
locaUties. 

Of  the  356  birds  handled,  (new  and  "  returns  ")f  245,  or  neariy 
70  per  cent,  repeated,  171  of  them  more  than  once.  That  does 
not  look  as  though  they  were  frightened  or  injured  by  being  trapped! 
These  figures  are  even  more  significant  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
birds  did  not  have  equal  opportunities  for  repeating;  those  banded 
during  the  last  few  days  obviously  had  less  chance  than  those 
taken  during  the  first  week,  while  the  ones  taken  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  10  had  no  opportunity  at  all. 
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I  might  go  on  indefinitely,  pointing  out  interesting  comparisons, 
statistics,  and  problems  suggested  by  the  records  of  repeating 
birds.  But  limits  of  space  and  time, — and  perhaps  of  the  reader's 
pati^ice, — ^forbid  further  discussion  along  this  Une.  But  let  no 
one  think  for  a  minute  that  ''handling  the  same  bird  over  and 
over  again''  becomes  tiresome  or  is  of  no  value. 

Of  the  return  records,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  most 
important  is  that  of  No.  19247,  a  Brown  Thrasher  banded  by 
Mr.  Baldwin  at  trap  A,  February  27,  1915,  and  taken  again  on 
March  13  of  that  same  year.  In  1916  he  was  taken  three  times, 
on  March  4,  11,  and  17,  always  in  trap  A;  in  1917  three  times, 
twice  in  A,  March  11  and  13,  once  in  AA,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  house,  on  March  12.  In  1918  and  1919  no  trapping  was  done 
on  the  plantation,  so  tliat  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
our  Thrasher  was  there  or  not.  But  in  1920,  he  was  there,  being 
tak^i  four  times,  February  16  and  20  and  March  8  in  AA,  and 
March  11  in  A.  In  1921,  although  the  traps  were  in  operation, 
he  was  not  taken,  and  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his 
history  was  completed.  In  1920  he  was  at  least  six  years  old, 
since  he  was  obviously  at  least  one  year  old  when  banded;  it  would 
not  have  been  unnatural  if  he  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh  in  the 
meantime. 

But  this  year  he  visited  the  traps  more  frequently  than  ever 
before.  He  was  taken  first  March  28  at  A,  the  same  place  where 
he  had  been  feeding  year  after  .year.  But  his  first  appearance 
was  later  this  year.  Is  he  a  migrant  bird,  and  was  he  late  in  reaching 
the  plantation?  Or  had  he  been  there  all  the  time,  as  a  permanent 
resident,  and  was  it  a  mere  chance  that  I  did  not  take  him 
eariier?  (Several  times  I  had  seen  a  bird  with  a  band  on  his  leg 
near  the  trap,  but  of  course  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  this 
was  the  famous  No.  19247.)  He  had  an  automobile  ride  that  day. 
to  be  photographed  twice,  held  in  the  hand  in  the  usual  way, 
and  susp^ided  by  the  neck.  (See  Plate  XVI.)  In  this  latter 
position  he  was  quiet,  although  ordinarily  he  was  the  most 
restless  bird  that  I  handled.  I  also  removed  his  band,  flattened 
it  out,  and  had  a  picture  taken  of  it.  But  alas!  the  thin  metal 
had  been  bent  (mce  too  often,  and  broke,  as  shown  in  the  illustration ; 
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a  new  band  was  thus  necessary,  and  No.  19247  became  No.  57742. 
To  show  that  he  was  not  discouraged,  the  Thrasher  came  back 
seven  more  times,  March  31  and  April  1  at  AA,  2  at  A,  3  at  AA 
and  A,  4  at  A,  and  8  at  AA.  This  bird  is  now  eight  years  old. 
How  much  longer  will  he  continue  to  visit  the  traps  at  Thomasville? 

Another  returning  Thrasher  had  to  have  a  new  band.  No.  55227 
became  No.  57743.  His  old  band  was  too  small,  and  had  pinched 
the  leg.  But  note  that  while  the  leg  was  swollen,  it  was  not, 
apparently,  causing  the  bird  any  inconvenience  or  suffering. 
He  was  banded  at  C,  March  26,  1921;  I  took  him  this  year  on 
March  27,  at  D,  only  a  hundred  yards  or  so  away  from  the  original 
place,  and  again  on  April  7  under  the  net  in  front  of  the  house 
in  which  I  was  living,  some  two  hundred  yards  from  D. 

White-throated  Sparrows,  which  have  figured  prominently  in 
Mr.  Baldwin's  records  for  Thomasville,  had  already  become 
scarce  when  I  began  my  work  there;  most  of  those  that  evidently 
spend  the  winter  around  the  house  had  started  on  their  journey 
north.  Still  I  took  three  White-throats  which  had  been  banded  in 
1921,  thus  linking  up  this  year's  birds  with  those  of  every  other 
year  for  which  we  have  records. 

In  addition  to  the  birds  already  mentioned  the  list  of  return 
records  includes  29  Chipping  Sparrows,  1  Blue  Jay,  4  Cardinals, 
1  M^Ttle  Warbler,  and  3  more  Brown  Thrashers,  making  a  total 
of  43. 

Thrasher  No.  53085  is  an  interesting  bird.  He  was  banded 
February  19,  1920,  at  B;  at  some  time  previous  to  that  date  he 
had  lost  a  foot;  Mr.  Baldwin  made  the  following  entr^'^:  "left 
leg  off  at  mid-tarsus  and  well  healed  in  a  button."  I  took  him 
March  22,  1922,  at  C  in  the  same  field  as  B,  and  again  April  2  at 
A.    His  infirmity  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him  in  the  least. 

But  this  Thrasher  was  not  the  only  bird  with  a  deformity  or 
injury.  In  fact,  abnormal  conditions  were  much  more  common 
than  I  had  imagined. 

A  male  Cardinal  that  I  banded,  No.  57732,  was  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  the  Thrasher.  A  femaie  White-eyed  Towhee,  55256, 
had  no  tail  feathers,  and  was  a  funny-looking  creature,  literally 
"  as  big  around  as  she  was  long. "   More  than  the  usual  percentage 
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of  Chipping  Sparrows  had  diseased  feet;  71  out  of  287  (new  and 
returns),  or  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is  possible  that  being 
a  beginner  I  noticed  and  recorded  some  very  slight  indications 
of  disease  that  Mr.  Baldwin,  with  his  several  years'  experience, 
would  not  think  worth  recording;  this  would  account  in  part  for 
the  great  increase;  (he  has  reported  about  ten  per  cent  in  past 
years).  But  on  the  other  hand,'  it  b  certain  that  when  handling 
a  large  number  of  birds  within  a  short  time,  I  failed  to  note  many 
slight  deformities,  especially  in  the  case  of  repeaters;  and  often 
a  bird  was  in  worse  condition  when  he  came  back  than  when 
originally  banded  a  week  or  more  before.  Hence  it  is  likely  that 
the  disease  b  much  more  prevalent  in  some  years  than  in  others, 
as  my  figures  seem  to  show. 

This  "toe  disease"  ranges  all  the  way  from  a  inissing  claw  or 
two  to  an  advanced  stage  in  which  the  whole  foot  is  badly  swollen 
and  bleeding.  With  as  many  birds  to  handle  as  I  had  at  Thomas- 
viUe,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  really  satisfactory  study  of  these 
symptoms;  yet  I  was  able  to  keep  watch  of  some  of  the  most 
notable  cases,  and  to  record  changes  from  time  to  time.  In  some 
birds  conditions  became  worse,  and  in  some  there  was  marked 
improvement.  It  should  be  carefcilly  noted  that  these  injiuries 
are  not  in  any  way  due  to  the  trapping  or  banding  of  the  birds. 
There  is  no  relation  whatsoever  between  them.  They  are  caused 
by  conditions  over  which  man  has  no  control;  but  for  scientific 
trapping,  we  should  never  know  anything  about  these  diseases 
and  abnormalities;  through  trapping  and  banding  we  may  some 
time  be  able  to  prevent  or  lessen  them. 

A  few  comments  must  suffice  as  to  the  beha\ior  of  birds  in  the 
traps,  in  the  gathering  cage  and  in  the  hand,  although  to  the 
operator  this  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  many  fields 
of  observation  opened  by  this  work.  Southerners  that  I  met  all 
cautioned  me  to  be  on  my  guard  when  handUng  Cardinals;  "they 
are  vicious  birds,"  I  was  told,  "and  they'll  give  you  a  dig  every 
chance  they  get. "  So  I  put  on  gloves  the  first  two  or  three  times 
I  took  these  birds.  Now  they  have  very  large,  heavy  beaks,  and 
it  is  true  that  they  ^ill  try  to  bite  the  operator's  hand  if  possible. 
But  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  adjust  a  band  "vAth  gloves; 
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I  also  discovered  that  while  the  Cardinal  can  take  hold  good  and 
hard  he  cannot  break  the  skin,  and  cannot  cause  any  lasting 
soreness;  in  other  words,  the  discomfort  is  so  slight  that  no  one 
but  a  mollycoddle  need  worry  over  it  anyway.  And  I  soon  learned 
to  hold  the  bird  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not  reach  my  finger 
with  his  beak.  But  almost  invariably,  after  I  freed  the  bird,  he 
would  stop  just  long  enough  to  give  me  a  "dig"  before  fl>ing 
away.  One  beautiful  male  nipped  me  and  then  flew  to  the  nearest 
tree  and  sang  to  me,  as  if  to  say  that  he  regarded  it  all  as  a  joke. 
It  does  not  look  as  if  he  were  frightened. 

I  found  the  Cardinal  the  easiest  bird  of  aU  to  diive  into  the 
gathering  cage  from  the  trap.  In  fact,  "drive"  is  hardly  the  word 
to  use  in  his  case;  usually  Cardinals  went  into  the  cage  at  once, 
as  soon  as  the  doors  were  dropped.  And  there  they  remained 
imtil  I  could  take  them  out;  they  did  not  run  back  into  the  trap, 
as  other  birds  were  apt  to  do.  But  the  instant  I  started  to  reach 
into  the  cage,  whether  the  bird  saw  my  hand  or  not,  (and  usually 
his  back  was  toward  me,  so  that  he  could  only  "sense"  the  ap- 
proaching fate),  he  began  to  squeal;  and  he  continued  to  squeal, 
without  any  let-up,  imtil  freed.  One  Cardinal  squealed  so  little, 
only  six  or  seven  times,  as  to  cause  special  conmtient  in  the  re- 
cords. 

WTiite-throated  Sparrows  frequently  tried  to  bite;  and  for  a 
small  bird,  the  White-throat  is  quite  a  scrapper.  But  of  course 
he  is  too  small  to  hurt  one.  The  Thrashers  are  well  named.  They 
invariably  thrashed  around  the  trap,  and  usually  after  going  into 
the  cage  they  thrashed  out  again  so  quickly  that  I  wondered 
how  in  the  world  they  could  turn  aroimd  with  such  lightning-like 
speed.  But  once  in  the  hand,  the  Thrasher  was  easy  to  handle 
and  as  gentle  as  the  proverbial  lamb. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Blue  Jay  impressed  me  as  about 
the  gentlest  bird  of  all.  When  one  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
house  trap,  looked  straight  up  into  my  face,  and  said,  "yamip," 
I  was  quite  ready  to  forgive  him  all  his  sins.  All  the  Jays  that  I 
took  were  very  easy  to  handle.  Only  once  did  one  nip  me.  To  be 
sure,  their  claws  did  sometimes  hurt  a  little  as  the  birds  closed  them 
around  my  finger  in  perching  there,  but  we  can  hardly  blame  them 
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for  that;  no  doubt  their  claws  were  meant  to  be  sharp.  The  Jays 
even  submitted  without  protest  to  the  various  measurements 
that  were  necessary  to  determine  whether  they  were  Blue  Jays  or 
Florida  Blue  Jays. 

Of  the  Chipping  Sparrows,  very  few  struggled  or  were  at  all 
restless.  Some  squealed,  some  were  perfectly  quiet.  Nearly  all 
seemed  to  want  to  "  cuddle.  '^  Some  went  readily  into  the  gathering 
cage,  more  went  only  after  considerable  urging,  while  in  a  few 
cases  it  was  impossible  to  drive  the  bird  at  all,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  put  my  hand  cautiously  into  the  trap  and  take  him  out.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  my  experience  with  Chipping  Sparrows  has  not 
increased  my  respect  for  their  intelligence!  No.  22735  never 
learned,  with  all  his  forty-five  visits,  to  go  through  the  door  when 
it  was  open  in  front  of  him;  he  always  wandered  back  and  forth, 
not  realizing  that  there  could  be  more  than  one  side  to  the  com- 
partment, until  I  am  afraid  that  sometimes  my  language  was  not 
very  polite!  Of  course  I  talked  to  the  bird;  that  goes  without 
saying.    But  then,  I  do  not  believe  he  cared! 

My  reference  to  the  two  kinds  of  Blue  Jays  illustrates  one  group 
of  questions  that  may  be  answered  through  trapping.  It  happened 
that  I  banded  four  of  each  kind;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the 
two  are  represented  in  equal  numbers  at  Thomasville  or  in  Georgia 
at  this  season.  But  this  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  similar  problems 
that  bird-banding  may  be  able  to  solve.  Are  all  the  Chickadees 
in  that  region  Carolina  Chickadees,  or  do  the  Black-capped 
Chickadees,  the  species  so  conunon  in  the  north,  ever  venture 
so  far  south?  Are  there  Downy  Woodpeckers,  as  well  as  Southern 
Downy,  and  Hairy,  as  well  as  Southern  Hairy  Woodpeckers 
present  in  the  winter? 

How  shall  we  answer  these  questions  to  a  certainty?  How  shall 
we  trap  birds  of  quite  different  habits,  with  which  little  or  nothing 
has  yet  been  done, — ^Warblers,  Vireos,  Flycatchers,  Kinglets, 
Nuthatdies?  There  is  need  both  of  traps  suitable  for  these  and 
other  kinds  of  birds,  and  of  bait  that  will  tempt  them.  For  as 
already  pointed  out,  the  work  described  in  this  article  has  been 
mostly  with  seed-eaters;  both  experience  and  conunon-sense  tell 
us  that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  take  in  the  same  way  many  of  the 
Uttle  insectivorous  birds  that  flit  about  the  tree-tops. 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  describe  briefly  the  equipment  used 
and  the  locations  of  the  traps,  although  it  has  been  assumed 
throughout  that  the  reader  is  aheady  familiar  with  articles  pub- 
lished previously  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  with  directions  for  trap- 
ping distributed  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey. 

For  bait,  I  used  the  best  quality  of  chick  feed  and  bread  crumbs. 
I  found  slightly  stale  bread  easier  to  crumble,  and  quite  as  accept- 
able to  the  birds  as  fresh  bread;  the  latter  is  apt  to  become  soggy 
or  "doughy." 

I  had  four  Government  sparrow  traps,  all  in  a  weed-gro^n 
field;  three  of  them  were  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  yards  in  a 
straight  line  from  south  to  north,  the  fourth  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  this  line,  across  the  field  to  the  east,  and  beside 
an  old  well  overgrown  with  honeysuckle  vines,  an  admirable  place 
for  birds.  In  addition,  I  used  two  house  traps,  similar  to  the 
one  described  in  Circular  170  of  the  Biological  Survey,  only  mine 
were  two  feet  high  instead  of  five.  My  experience  with  these 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  door  which  is  left  ajar  to  permit  the 
birds  to  enter  should  be  wide  enough  to  admit  the  operator  as 
well;  for  with  a  trap  as  large  as  this  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  go 
in,  as  a  bird  that  has  gone  into  the  box  frequently  comes  back 
into  the  trap  before  the  operator  can  get  around  to  close  the  door 
and  take  the  bird.  Naturally,  with  a  trap  two  feet  high,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  in  on  hands  and  knees;  but  in  this  work  one 
should  expect  to  wear  clothes  that  cannot  be  damaged  by  such 
a  trifle.  Possibly,  however,  some  arrangement  can  be  devised 
with  a  door  swinging  into  the  trap  and  up,  that  will  obviate  this 
necessity.  Any  door  sliding  up  and  down  in  a  groove  should  be 
provided  with  a  peg,  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  and  injuring  the 
birds. 

Finally,  I  had  two  net  frames,  and  while  these  did  not  take 
many  birds,  they  did  furnish  considerable  fun;  for  it  was  with  one 
of  these  that  I  trapped  while  I  ate,  as  previously  stated.  When 
the  weather  permitted,  and  it  usually  did,  I  took  my  meak  on 
the  front  piazza.  Now  about  thirty  feet  in  front  of  this  piasza 
was  one  of  the  net  frames,  a  square  frame  with  a  net  over  the  top 
and  a  small  swing  door  through  which  to  drive  the  birds  into  the 
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box;  a  short  stick  held  one  side  up  away  from  the  ground,  while 
a  string  attached  to  the  stick  permitted  the  operator  to  let  down 
the  frame  when  he  observed  a  bird  safely  feeding  imder  the  net. 
Of  course  this  arrangement  has  its  limitations.  In  order  to  capture 
a  bird,  the  operator  must  be  on  the  spot  at  the  psychological 
moment.  But  that  was  precisely  the  situation;  with  the  string 
leading  to  my  dining-table  on  the  piazza,  the  psychological  moment 
sometimes  coincided  with  the  gastronomical  moment;  and  then 
a  slight  tug,  and  I  put  down  fork  or  spoon  and  attended  to  the 
captive  bird.  On  one  such  occasion  I  "netted"  eight  Chipping 
Sparrows  at  one  fell  swoop! 

In  conclusion,  let  me  give  a  summary  in  tabular  form,  of  the 
results  of  my  work  at  Thomasville  this  year.  In  thirty  days  I 
banded  a  total  of  313  indi\ndual  birds,  as  follows: 

258  Chipping  Sparrows  2  Field  Sparrows 

12  Cardinals  2  Towhees 
7  WTiite-throated  Sparrows         2  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers 

5  Jimcos  1  Mourning  Dove 

5  WTiite-eyed  Towhees  1  Hermit  Thrush 

4  Blue  Jays  1  M^Ttle  Warbler 

4  Florida  Blue  Jays  1  Palm  Warbler 

4  Brown  Thrashers  1  Song  Sparrow 

I  took  forty-three  birds  previously  banded,  ("returns"),  as 
follows: 

29  Chipping  Sparrows  3  White-throated  Sparrow's 

5  Brown  Thrashers  1  Blue  Jay 

4  Cardinals  1  MjTtle  W'arbler 

These  356  birds  repeated  in  the  aggregate  1448  times,  making 
a  grand  total  of  1804  birds  handled. 

The  possibilities  of  this  work  are  limitless.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  fascinating  sort  of  bird-study  imaginable.  The  contri- 
butions it  can  make  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  birds  are  of 
inestimable  value.  The  work  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  or  at 
least  of  all  who  have  a  suitable  location  for  a  trap;  it  involves 
but  little  expense,  and  requires  no  great  experience  and  little 
ornithological  knowledge. 
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The  results  will  increase  in  geometrical  progression  as  the  number 
of  bird-banders  increases.  And  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
more  and  more  people  will  actively  take  up  the  work  as  its  possi- 
bilities become  better  imderstood. 

509  Audubon  Road,  Boston,  Maasachusetts. 


BIRD  NOTES  FROM  NORTH  GREENLAND. 

BY  lANGDON  GIBSON. 

Unavoidable  circumstances  have  until  now  prevented  the 
putting  in  shape  of  my  notes,  on  birds,  observed  during  the  first 
Peary  Expedition  of  1891-92,  of  which  I  was  the  ornithologist. 
The  fact  is,  immediately  upon  my  return  from  Greenland,  I 
married,  and,  putting  aside  all  thoughts  of  exploration,  became 
associated  with  the  General  Electric  Company,  of  Boston,  after- 
wards moving  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  company  at  this  time 
was  growing  with  leaps  and  boimds,  and  what  little  time  I  had 
at  my  disposal  was  spent  in  outdoor  sports;  and  now  after  thirty 
years,  having  been  sent  south  for  my  health,  with  strict  injunctions 
to  give  no  thought  to  business,  what  greater  pleasure  could  come 
to  me,  li^lng,  as  I  am,  in  a  little  shack  on  a  Florida  Key,  than  to 
bring  out  my  Arctic  Journal,  and  re\new  my  bird  notes*  for  publi- 
cation in  'The  Auk'? 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  1891,  we  sailed  from  the  foot  of  Baltic 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  boimd  for  North  Greenland  on  the  Barken  tine- 
rigged  Steam  Sealer,  "Kite."  As  we  steamed  through  Long 
Island  Sound,  enthusiasm  ran  high  in  anticipation  of  the  adventures 
which  were  to  be  ours  during  the  ensuing  year;  and  after  the  usual 
vicissitudes  attending  ice  navigation,  early  in  August,  we  established 

*  A  report  on  this  collection  by  Witmer  Stooe  will  be  found  In  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sdenoes  of  Philadelphia  for  1895  pp.  502o50ft.  Dr.  Stone 
witheld  this  report  for  some  time  In  the  hojie  that  I  would  be  able  to  set  my 
field  notes  in  shape  to  accompany  it,  but  was  finally  forced  to  publish  it  alone. 
A  report  on  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Hui^es.  ornithologist  of  the  West 
Greenland  Expedition,  which  accompanied  the  Peary  party  to  their  headquarters 
in  1891 ,  was  published  by  Dr.  Stone  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  for  1892,  pp. 
145-152.     Both  of  the  collections  are  in  the  Academy  Museum. 
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winter  quarters  in  Greenland  two  and  one  third  miles  from  Cape 
Clevdandy  cm  the  southern  shore  of  McCormick  Bay,  in  latitude 
77  degrees  and  40  minutes  North,  and  longitude  70  degrees  and 
40  minutes  West. 

Our  house  was  placed  about  thirty  feet  from  the  beach,  and 
about  ten  feet  above  sea  level;  the  surrounding  country  was  not 
particularly  fertile,  but  here  and  there  among  broken  rocks  grew 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  long  grass  and  the  onmipresent  Arctic 
Saxifrage,  with  its  pretty  little  purple  flower.  Immediately  back 
of  our  house  were  some  brown  trap  rocks  presenting  a  front  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  high,  where  a  pair  of  Northern  Ravens 
had  nested.  Back  of  these  rose  the  iron-stained  cliffs,  from  which, 
most  appropriately,  our  house  was  named,  by  Conmiander  Peary, 
"Red  Cliff  House." 

McCormick  Bay  cuts  a  wedge-shaped  gash  seventeen  miles 
deep  into  the  rugged  coast  of  North  Greenland,  and  is  almost 
entirely  bounded  by  cliffs  of  igneous  rock,  ranging  from  one  thous- 
and to  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  with  here  and  there 
a  valley  of  rather  steep  ascent,  offering  access  to  the  inland  ice 
or  "Mer  de  glace"  above  and  beyond. 

During  the  short  summer,  flowers  bloomed  in  abundance  along 
the  grassy  slopes  at  sea  level,  while  at  the  head  of  our  bay,  lay  a 
fertile  valley  aboimding  in  Reindeer  (Tucktoo,  as  the  Eskimo 
caU  them).  Blue  Foxes,  and  Arctic  Hares.  In  the  center  of  this  valley, 
a  fresh  water  lake,  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  extended  back  to 
the  great  shadowy  cliffs,  which  held  the  "Mer  de  glace"  in  check. 
At  the  north-east  comer  of  the  bay,  the  Sun  Glacier  calved  its 
inexhaustible  supply  of  bergs  into  our  waters,  and  in  the  summer 
months,  great  Cathedral-like  paleocristic  masses  of  ice  bound 
south,  drifted  lazily  on  their  way  to  plough  furrows  in  the  Tosca 
Banks;  while  a  little  farther  to  the  west^-ard  lay  the  Five  Glacier 
Valley,  perhaps  the  most  salubrious  and  fertile  of  them  all,  and 
where  we  did  most  of  our  himting.  The  entrances  to  our  bay  were 
guarded  on  either  side  by  two  imposing  capes:  Cape  Cleveland, 
a  typical  bastian  headland  at  the  south,  while  six  or  eight  miles 
to  the  north  rose  Cape  Robertson.  Fifteen  miles  to  the  westward 
in  Whale  Sound,  three  rugged  islands  stood  like  sentinels,  Herbert, 
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Northumberland,  and  Hakluyt;  their  bold  outlines  often  appearing 
distorted  by  mirage.  It  was  amid  such  surroundings  that  I 
made  the  following  observations. 

1.  Qayia  stallata.  Red-thboated  Loon.  Eskimo,  Kark-saugh. — A 
common  summer  resident.  Last  seen  on  September  19,  1891,  and  the  first 
observed  at  Cape  Cleveland  June  8,  1892;  soon  became  common,  and  by 
June  20,  had  begun  mating.  Almost  every  fresh  water  lake  and  pond, 
in  the  valleys  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  contained  a  pair  of  these  birds. 
They  were  exceedingly  shy,  and  always  preferred  flying  to  diving,  as  a 
means  of  retreat,  whereas  when  chased  in  the  open  sea,  they  would  in- 
variably seek  safety  by  diving. 

On  July  9,  I  procured  two  fresh  egg;s  from  a  nest  in  Tucktoo  Valley. 
The  nest  was  placed  upon  a  small  tussock  some  three  feet  in  diameter, 
lying  about  midway  between  the  shores  of  a  small  pond.  It  was  a  rude 
affair  and  concealed  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  long  rank  grass,  and  was 
composed  of  a  matted  mass  of  wet  weeds.  In  attempting  to  reach  it,  I 
was  compelled  to  proceed  with  great  care,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  was  exceedingly  slippery,  caused  by  a  coating  of  ice 
still  adhering  to  it.  These  small  ponds  freeze  solid  in  the  winter,  and  the 
ice  melts  from  the  top  down.  As  might  be  esq^ected,  the  entire  congealini^ 
of  the  water  of  these  ponds  in  winter,  means  that  there  is  no  food  supply 
to  be  found  there.  The  result  is  that  parent  birds  make  excursions  to  the 
open  seas,  where,  after  satisfying  their  own  appetites,  they  bring  small 
fish  to  their  offspring.  A  young  bird  collected  in  a  pond  at  Herbert  Island 
had  its  crop  well  filled  with  small  salt  water  fish. 

Specimen  taken  in  Five  Glacier  Valley  July  10,  1892.  Length  25.25  in. 
Ex.  42.75  in. 

2.  Fratercula  arctica  arctica.  Puffin.  Eskimo,  KiUing-ifah. — 
While  at  Hakluyt  Island  on  August  18,  1891,  one  pair  of  these  birds  were 
seen  inhabiting  the  same  cliffs  upon  which  the  BrUnnich's  Guillemots 
bred  in  countless  numbers.  This  was  the  only  pair  observed  during  our 
stay  in  North  Greenland.  They  undoubtedly  bred  in  the  cliffs,  as  after 
each  gun  discharge,  when  thousands  of  Guillemots  were  leaving  their 
nests  in  great  clouds,  the  pair  of  Pufl&ns  would  leave  the  cliff  and  shortly 
return  to  the  same  niche,  which  was  at  least  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 

3  Capphus  mandti.  Mandt's  Guillemot.  Eskimo,  Soh-guxih. — A 
summer  resident.  Common  at  Cape  Cleveland,  where  probably  upwards 
of  twenty  pairs  bred.  The  nests  were  generally  placed  about  thirty  or 
forty  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  very  inaccessible  niches  of  the  cliff.  An- 
other small  colony  of  these  birds,  was  noticed  in  Haklu}^!  Island,  in  the 
low  regions  of  cliffs  adjoining  the  loomery  of  Uria  lomoia. 

4.  Uria   lomvia   lomvia.    Bat^NNicH's    Murre.    Eskimo,  So-gwah. 
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Next  to  the  little  Auk  these  birds  outnumbered  any  other  species  seen 
by  us,  but  as  they  bred  in  colonies  they  were  not  very  widely  distributed. 
A  vast  number  of  these  birds  inhabited  the  steep  perpendicular  cliffs 
which  formed  the  northern  boundary  oi  Hakluyt  Island.  We  visited  this 
loomery  on  August  16, 1801,  and  while  some  distance  off,  observed  scatter- 
ing birds  fijing  from  the  island  to  their  feeding  grounds,  and  back, 
each  of  those  flying  toward  the  island  carrying  in  its  mouth  a  small  fish 
for  the  nestlings,  that  by  this  time,  had  no  doubt  made  their  appearance. 

As  we  ai^oached  the  focus  of  their  activities,  they  appeared  in  greater 
numbers,  and  upon  finally  reaching  the  cliffs  the  scene  was  truly 
bewildering.  A  heavy  surf  was  breaking  upon  the  perpendicular  cliffs 
and  above  the  roar  of  the  breakers  was  heard  the  discordant  cries  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  birds  that  left  the  cliffs  in  mighty 
whirring  clouds  at  each  gun  report. 

We  were  compelled  to  exercise  extreme  caution  in  picking  up  dead 
birds,  keeping  our  whale-boat  stern  on  shore,  and  when  a  dead  bird  was 
picked  up,  vigorous  strokes  were  generally  required  to  prevent  piling  up 
on  the  rocks. 

They  were  first  seen  in  open  water  at  Cape  Cleveland,  June  6,  1892; 
and  a  female  taken  here  on  June  18  had  a  perfectly  formed  egg  in  her  body, 
ready  to  deposit.  Their  flesh  was  most  palatable,  and  not  in  the  least 
fishy,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

5.  Alto  ftUe.  DovsKiE.  Eskimo,  Ak-pa^rark-eo-wah. — This  little 
bird  is  a  staple  stock  conmiodity  in  nature's  great  department  store 
and  plays  an  important  part  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  North  Green- 
land Eskimo.  It  is  a  summer  resident,  breeding  in  inmiense  colonies, 
and  wherever  a  convenient  talus  of  broken  rock  presents  itself,  there  you 
will  look  for  their  nests.  The  largest  loomery  near  Red  Cliff  House,  was 
m  Robertson  Bay,  next  to,  and  north  of  McCornuck  Bay,  while  other 
large  loomeries  exist  on  the  southern  shores  of  Northumberland  and 
Hakhiyt  Islands.  They  were  first  seen  in  the  open  water  at  Cape  Cleve- 
land June,  8,  1892.  Eggs  were  brought  to  me  by  natives  from  Robert- 
9cm  Bay  on  June  30,  but  incubation  was  already  so  far  advanced  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  preserve  them. 

The  little  Auk,  like  the  Snow  Bunting,  seeks  shelter  for  its  nests  beneath 
rocks.    They  lay  but  one  pale  bhie  egg  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Quail 's 


In  the  morning  hours  during  breeding  season,  countless  thousands  of 
these  birds  were  to  be  seen,  in  flocks  ranging  from  fifty  to  five  hundred, 
ftying  to  and  from  their  nesting  sites,  to  the  feeding  grounds  or  open  water, 
which  at  that  time  lay  weD  out  in  Whale  Sound,  where  a  small  shrimp — 
their  principal  food — was  most  plentiful.  The  Little  Auk,  due  to  its 
habit  of  depositing  its  egg  early  in  summer,  before  the  ice  has  passed  out 
of  the  bays,  is  oompdled  to  travd  long  distances  to  open  water  for  its 
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food;  and  in  consequence  nature  has  provided  small  pouches  or  receptacles 
in  the  bird's  throat,  which  they  fill  ^-ith  from  four  to  six  shrimp,  after 
supplying  their  own  requirements.  These  are  carried  back  to  the  hungr\' 
nestlings.  Here  we  have  a  possible  explanation  for  only  one  egg  to  the 
nest  as  the  question  of  food  supply  for  a  larger  family  would  become  a 
serious  problem. 

The  Little  Auk,  although  a  strong  and  swift  flier,  accomplishes  its 
long  flights  by  an  apparently  heavy  expenditure  of  energy.  Their  ii-ings 
are  short  and  remarkably  small  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  bird;  and 
they  drive  themselves  through  the  air  at  great  speed  by  rapid  vibrations 
of  the  wing,  making  a  high  pitched,  whirring  noise,  which  is  so  multiplied 
in  a  large  flock,  as  to  make  it  possible  to  hear  them,  especially  when  they 
are  flying  high  before,  or  at  least  quite  as  soon  as,  they  become  visible 
to  the  eye.  They  fly  in  flocks  at  different  levels,  from  ten  to  one  thousand 
feet,  and  occasionally  a  flock  drops  several  hundred  feet  to  sea  level,  with 
a  tremendous  rush  of  wings  and  again  occasionally  dives,  from  elevations 
of  one  hundred  feet,  or  less,  into  the  water. 

I  have  seen  the  surface  of  McCormick  Bay,  for  miles  in  extent,  covered 
with  a  pinkish  scum,  the  droppings  of  these  birds.  When  the  flight  was 
on,  they  passed  in  such  numbers  over  our  house,  that  we  found  it  necessary 
to  take  in  the  bedding  that  had  been  put  outside  to  air.  Some  of  the 
naturalists  in  returning  on  the  ''Kite,"  preserved  with  great  care,  in  small 
bottles,  specimens  of  snow  discoloured  by  the  droppings  of  the  Little 
Auk,  believing  at  that  time  that  they  were  securing  samples  of  the  ''pro- 
tococus  nivalis'' — the  name  assigned  to  the  microscopical  plant  which, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  is  at  least  not  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  for  all  of  the 
red  snow  found  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

During  the  breeding  season,  the  Little  Auk  is  netted  in  great  numbers 
by  the  Eskimo  at  their  nesting  sites.  The  skin  is  removed  by  turning 
it  inside  out  through  the  neck,  by  means  oi  stretching;  an  operation  requir- 
ing much  skill,  and  at  which  the  Arctic  Highlanders  are  adepts.  The  bodies 
are  eagerly  devoured  by  the  natives,  while  the  skins,  after  being  properly 
dried,  and  afterwards  chewed,  or  rather  mouthed  into  pliability  by  the 
women,  are  made  into  garments  or  shirts,  which  are  worn  with  feathers 
next  the  body  under  the  seal  skin  "netcher. "  Approximately  two  hundred 
and  fifty  such  garments  are  needed  each  year  to  supply  the  Arctic  High- 
landers and  as  it  requires  at  least  fifty  skins  to  make  a  shirt,  it  will  be 
seen  that  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  birds  are  used  annually  for  this 
purpose  alone,  while  no  doubt  many  times  this  number  are  taken  each 
year  for  food. 

The  Blue  Fox  also  levies  toll,  for  on  the  highest  part  of  Hakluyt  Island 
on  August  18,  1891,  we  found  a  cache  of  t^'enty  or  more  Little  Auks,  the 
winter's  supply  of  a  provident  fox. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  this  chunky  little  bird.  I 
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am  forced  to  the  conclusion,  judging  from  personal  observation,  that  the 
total  number  destroyed  each  year  forms  but  a  negligible  percentage  of 
the  vast  horde  of  this  bird  which  literally  swarms  in  north  Greenland. 

6.  StercorariiiB  parmsiticiu.  Parasitic  Jaeger. — !Eskimo,  Ish-in- 
{fwah.  This  trim  highwayman  was  common  in  our  bay,  but  I  could 
obtain  no  satisfactory  statements  from  the  Eskimo  as  to  its  nesting 
habits. 

One  day  a  female  Eider  appeared  flying  low  in  great  distress,  closely 
pursued  by  a  Jaeger.  The  duck  was  evidently  fatigued,  for  when  it  got 
near  me  it  began  tactics  of  zigzagging.  The  Jaeger  did  not  actually  strike 
at  the  duck,  but  kept  aggravatingly  close.  The  duck  finally  alighted, 
the  Jaeger  doing  likewise  within  a  few  feet,  and  after  considerable  bobbing 
up  and  down  the  Eider  succeeded  in  regurgitating;  after  which  it  waddled 
away  a  few  feet,  shook  itself,  gave  its  tail  a  wag  or  two,  and  with  a  quack 
took  to  wing  again,  while  the  unruflBed  Jaeger,  apparently  fully  satisfied 
with  the  results  obtained,  walked  over  to  the  pile  of  semi-digested  food, 
and  proceeded  to  dine. 

First  observed  at  Red  Cliff  House  June  12, 1892.  The  following  measure- 
ments were  obtained: 

Red  Cliff  House,  July  13,  1892.    Male.    L.  18.25  in.    Ex.  41  m. 
Red  CUff  House,  July  13, 1892.    (undetermined)  L.  19.50  in.  Ex.  41.37  in. 
Tucktoo  Valley,  July  23, 1892    Male  L.20.50in.  Ex.  43.37in.Taa  8.12  m. 

7.  StercorariuB  lon^caudus.  Long-tailed  Jaeger.  Eskimo,  same 
as  Parasitic  Jaeger. — Birds  of  this  species  were  taken  as  follows: 

Tucktoo  Valley,  July  15, 1892.    Male,  L.  21  in.  Ex.  36.50  in.  TaU  11  in. 
Tuckatoo  Valley  July  22,  1892.    Male,  L.  22.25  in.  Ex.  38  in.  TaU  12  in. 

8.  Paffophila  alba.  Ivort  Gull.  Eskimo,  Noy-erwe-Ah-ho.—^ot 
•common  at  Red  Cliff,  preferring  the  more  open  waters  of  Inglefield  Gulf. 
A  specimen  was  brought  in  by  one  of  our  natives,  having  been  snared  by 
means  of  a  seal  skin  noose  ingeniously  placed  near  the  carcass  of  a  seal 
which  had  been  butchered  on  the  sea  ice  about  six  miles  off  shore. 

In  July,  1891,  while  on  a  voyage  north  in  Melville  Bay,  a  Polar  Bear 
was  observed  approaching  the  ship.  The  bear  was  being  badgered  by 
three  of  these  birds,  which  kept  making  successive  swoops  at  him,  and  so 
closely  did  they  approach  that  the  bear  would  snap  at  them  quite  dog 
like  and  taking  a  few  jumps  in  their  direction,  with  grace  and  surprising 
agility,  would  rear  to  his  full  height,  and  standing  erect,  cuff  at  his  tor- 
mentors with  his  mighty  fore  arm — a  blow  that  the  guUs  were  careful 
to  avoid. 

An  immature  male  and  female  were  taken  in  Melville  Bay  by  Dr.  Wm. 
E.  Hu^bes  on  July  5  and  6*  their  wings  and  breasts  showing  black- 
ish marking. 

A  specimen  was  taken  in  McCoimick  Bay  on  July  17,  1892. 
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9.  RiBsa  tridaetjla  tridaetjla.  Kittiwaks.  Eskimo,  Tatcnrah, 
— ^A  suznmef  rendent.  A  few  pairs  bred  in  the  bird  cliffs  at  Hakluyt  Island. 
Their  nests  were  bulky  affairs  placed  well  above  the  sea,  and  seemed  fiom 
the  best  views  we  could  obtain,  to  be  composed  mostly  of  dry  sea  weed 
and  mosses.  Like  PoQophiUa  aiba  these  birds  also  seemed  to  prefer  the 
open  sea  for  their  hunting.  They  appeared  at  Red  Cliff  House  July  24, 
and  were  plentiful  until  our  departure  for  home  about  the  middle  of 
August,  1892. 

10.  LaroB  hypeiboreus.  Glaucous  Gull.  Eskimo,  Nowah. — Along 
the  southern  shores  of  Northumberland  and  Herbert  Islands,  five  hundred 
feet  or  more  above  the  sea  level,  these  birds  bred  in  large  numbers.  In 
August,  1891,  I  cruised  along  close  to  the  shores  of  these  islands  in  an 
open  whale  boat  and  found  the  beach  lined  for  miles  with  the  young 
birds  in  gray  plumage.  A  Blue  Fox,  stopping  occasionally  to  bark  at  us, 
was  trying  its  beet  to  stalk  them.  After  repeated  failures,  which  always 
ended  by  the  particular  bird  selected  flying  away  to  safety  and  with  it 
all  the  other  birds  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  fox  lost  self  control 
and  would  sit  on  its  haunches  with  head  thrown  back  and  cry  as  though  its 
heart  would  break. 

At  the  head  of  Five  Glacier  VaUey,  on  Friday,  August  19,  1892,  while 
hunting  for  a  lost  companion,  —  who  was  never  found,  I  witnessed  a  re- 
markable performance.    I  quote  from  my  journal: 

''I  passed  several  lakes  and  came  to  the  end  of  the  vaUey  and  what  an 
impressive  sight.  It  ended  abruptly  against  the  perpendicular  wall  of  a 
great  glacier.  I  saw  no  signs  of  the  balance  of  the  party  who  were  hunting 
in  my  direction,  via  Robertson  Bay,  and  decided  to  wait  for  them  at  this 
point.  It  was  beginning  to  snow,  and  above  me  I  could  hear  the  harsh 
cries  of  the  Little  Auks,  as  they  returned  in  flocks  from  the  feeding  grounds, 
and  occasionally  the  hollow  scream  of  the  Glaucous  GulL  Every  now 
and  then  the  old  glacier  would  send  off  a  report  like  muffled  thunder,  as 
some  new  crack  appeared  on  its  mighty  surface.  Suddenly  a  young  Little 
Auk,  (its  first  flight  no  doubt)  appeared  directly  above  us,  its  body  almost 
perpendicular,  wings  beating  the  air  vigorously.  Its  flight  was  feeble 
and  no  match  for  a  giant  Glaucous  Gull  coming  behind,  which  seized  the 
Little  Auk  in  its  mouth  and  gulped  it  down  whole  without  altering  its 
course." 

When  returning  from  the  inland  ice  on  June  2  and  still  out  of  sight 
of  land,  when  almost  abreast  of  the  Humboldt  Glacier,  at  an  elevation  of 
perhaps  three  thousand  feet,  I  observed  a  flock  of  eight  oi  these  Gulls 
flying  far  above  our  heads,  travelling  in  a  northerly  direction.  On  June 
10  they  had  appeared  in  large  numbers.  The  stomachs  of  a  number  of 
them  that  we  examined,  contained  clam  shells  and  whelk  eggs.  The  young 
ones,  which  were  much  less  shy  than  the  parents,  were  seen  flying  about 
during  the  early  part  of  August.    Last  seen  October  13,  1891. 
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Scrawny  young  birds  not  quite  ready  to  fly  are  killed  in  considerable 
numbers  by  the  Eskimo,  who  devour  them  raw  and  undrawn  with  great 
relish. 

Specimens  taken  as  follows: 

Red  Cliff  House,    Male,  L.  25.25  in.  Ex.  59.75  in. 

Tucktoo  Valley,  June  1892,  Male,  L.  29.50  in.,  Ex.  65.25  in. 

11.  Sterna  pjinMliiaaft  Ancnc  Tern.  Eskimo,  Imer-ko-ialia. — 
Probably  bred  on  shores  of  our  bay;  first  seen  in  Five  Glacier  Valley, 
June  16,  1892,  and  continued  common  throughout  the  summer.  This 
was  the  only  bird  observed  that  could  put  the  Jaegers  to  flight.  On  June 
18,  in  this  same  valley  I  saw  a  Jaeger  chasing  one  of  these  Terns.  The  latter 
was  quickly  joined  by  five  of  its  companions  with  the  result  that  the 
tables  were  quickly  turned,  and  the  Jaeger  was  glad  to  call  off  the  hunt. 

Specimen  taken  as  follows: 

Five  Glacier  Valley,  August  12,  1892.    Male. 

12.  Tulznanu  glaeUUs  glacialis.  Fulmar.  Eskimo,  Karle'<nU4uk, 
WhalerSy  Nann,  MoUy, — Seldom  strayed  into  McCormick  Bay.  One  observed 
in  August  1891,  near  Hakluyt  Island,  and  again  a  single  bird  seen  on  July 
28,  a  few  miles  from  Cape  Cleveland.  The  natives  knew  nothing  of  their 
nesting  habits.  On  the  voyage  north  they  followed  the  ship,  much  after 
the  fashi<»i  ol  gulls,  until  we  were  well  into  the  ice  of  Melville  Bay. 

13.  CUncttlA  hjemalis.  Old  Squaw.  EskimOyArgly. — Bred  in  numbers 
at  the  head  of  McCormick  Bay.  Although,  in  spite  of  persistent  search, 
I  was  unaUe  to  locate  a  single  nest,  I  found  m  the  body  of  a  female 
killed  at  the  head  of  our  bay  on  June  22, 1892,  a  perfectly  formed  egg  with 
a  hard  shell  These  birds  first  appeared  in  the  open  waters  at  Cape 
Cleveland  on  June  6,  1892.  Their  principal  food  consists  of  shrimps  and 
small  moUusks. 

We  found  the  flesh  pi  these  birds  palatable,  and  entirely  free  from  any 
flavour  oi  fish,  quite  different  from  the  birds  taken  in  Long  Island  Sound. 
No  doubt  this  absence  of  fish  flavour  was  due  to  change  of  diet. 

Specimens  taken  as  follows: 

Five  Glacier  Valley,  June  16,  1892,  Male  L.  22.50  in.  Ex.  30  in. 

Tucktoo  Valley,  June  21,  1892  Male,  L.  21.62  in.  Ex.  28.50  in. 

Tucktoo  Valley,  June  22,  1892,  Female,  L.  15.25  in.  Ex.  26.50  in. 

14.  Histiionicus  histrionicus.  Harlequin  Duck. — A  flock  of  about 
twenty  males  seen  in  Robertson  Bay  early  in  August,  1892.  They  were 
exceedingly  shy,  and  on  approach,  took  to  wing.  Quite  likely  the  Harlequins 
separate  by  sexes  prior  to  migration  as  do  the  Eiders.  The  presence  of 
these  birds  in  Robertson  Bay,  gives  credence  to  the  belief  that  they  breed 
as  far  North  as  78  degrees  North  Latitude. 

CamiytortijmchiiB  labrAdoriiu.  Labrador  Duck.  Eskimo,  unkno^i-n. 
— Hoping  to  add  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  this  species,  I  went  north 
armed  with  pictures  of  this  duck,  given  me  by  my  very  dear  friend,  the 
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late  Wm.  Dutcher.  The  information  obtained  by  me  was  negative,  and 
here  follows  my  report  to  Mr.  Dutcher,  which  was  printed  in  the  *Auk/ 
Vol.  XI>  No.  1,  January,  1894. 

Friday,  June  12,  1891,  we  reached  Sidney,  Cape  Breton,  but  made  no 
inquiries,  as  we  saw  no  one  who  would  be  likely  to  know  anything  about 
the  species. 

Monday,  June  15,  while  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  we 
stopped  long  enough  to  catch  some  codfish.  Here  we  were  lK)arded  by 
some  French  Canadians.  I  showed  each  one  of  them  the  plates  of  the 
Labrador;  they  had  never  seen  such  birds. 

Saturday,  June,  27,  we  reached  the  settlement  of  Godhavn,  Disco 
Island,  Greenland.  Here  careful  inquiries  were  made  among  perhaps 
a  dozen  hunters  of  the  tribe.  They  also,  through  an  interpreter  (a  Dane), 
said  they  never  had  seen  the  bird. 

Leaving  Disco  we  proceeded  by  slow  stages,  owing  to  heavy  ice  in 
Melville  Bay,  to  our  final  camping  grounds  on  McCormick  Bay.  During 
the  ensuing  winter  every  male  Eskimo  in  the  tribe  came  to  visit  us,  and 
so,  from  time  to  time,  I  questioned  nearly  every  one  of  them  on  this  subject, 
showing  each  my  picture  of  the  duck.  On  first  seeing  the  picture,  with 
few  exceptions,  each  native  exclaimed  that  they  had  ^'Tarkkooed-emis-u- 
ah,"  meaning  by  this  that  they  had  ''seen  many."  They  gave  the  duck 
the  name  ''Argly,"  and  told  me  in  the  spring  I  could  get  many,  also  their 
eggs,  at  the  head  of  our  own  bay.  I  was  disappointed,  when  spring  came, 
to  have  my  Labrador  Duck  materialize  in  the  form  of  the  Long-tailed 
Duck,  which,  sure  enough,  was  very  plentiful  in  the  head  of  the  bay. 

In  August,  1892 — the  latter  part  I  believe — on  our  way  home  we  touched 
at  Godthaab,  the  largest  town  in  Greenland.  Here  we  were  entertained 
by  Kerr  Anderson,  the  Danish  inspector  of  South  Greenland,  an  accomp- 
lished naturalist,  and  at  his  house  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  arctic  birds  I  have  ever  seen.  I  showed  him 
my  little  pamphlet  on  the  Labrador  Duck,  and  also  presented  it  to  him 
on  my  departure.  He  told  me  that  his  collection  represented  twenty  years ' 
work,  and  all  the  hunters  in  South  Greenland  (some  five  hundred  men), 
had  instructions  to  bring  to  him  any  strange  birds  that  they  might  get. 
In  this  way,  he  added  to  his  collection  from  time  to  time  many  rare  birds 
and  eggs.  In  all  this  time  he  claims  to  have  heard  nothing  of  the  Labrador 
Duck,  which  I  consider  is  substantial  proof  that  within  the  last  twenty 
years  the  Labrador  Duck  has  not  visited  Greenland.  From  Godthaab 
we  came  directly  home  to  Philadelphia,  and  this  ended  my  ineffectual 
attempts  at  learning  something  more  definite  regarding  this  species. 

15.  SomatarU  xnolUflsima  borealis.  Northern  Eider.  Eskimo, 
Metek. — Found  breeding  in  inmiense  numbers  on  the  Duck  Islands, 
three  low  lying  islands  in  Melville  Bay  where  the  "Kite"  touched  on  the 
voyage  north.    Probably,  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pairs  bred  in  thit 
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sanctuary,  free  from  the  ravages  of  the  Blue  Fox.  The  males  were  still 
with  the  females  and  usuaUy  stood  sentinel  near  the  nest,  while  the  female 
covered  the  eggs. 

Egg  laying  must  begin  at  about  the  same  time,  in  these  large  nesting 
communities,  for  of  the  five  hundred  nests  found  all  eggs  examined  were 
in  a  uniform  advanced  state  of  incubation  and  about  ready  to  hatch, 
whOe  not  a  single  young  bird  was  to  be  seen  on,  or  in,  the  waters  sur- 
rounding the  idand.  The  majority  of  nests  found  contained  four  eggs, 
other  nests  had  only  three,  and  but  three  of  the  nests  held  six.  Two 
undersiied,  infertile  eggs  were  collected. 

The  nests  were  exceedingly  dirty,  and  although  well  supplied  with 
down,  could  almost  be  picked  up  ''enbloc.''  Eider  down  no  doubt  has 
to  undergo  many  cleansings  before  it  becomes  fit  for  the  market. 

The  Eiders  were  simuner  residents  at  Red  Cliff  and  bred  in  our  bay 
but  in  no  such  quantities  as  on  the  Duck  Islands. 

First  appeared  at  Cape  Cleveland  on  June  6,  1892,  where  a  set  of  five 
fresh  eggs  was  taken  on  June  20,  one  of  the  eggs  having  a  soft  shell. 
By  July  26,  when  hatching  was  completed,  males  began  gathering  in 
large  flocks,  and  by  August  5,  had  disappeared,  leaving  the  females  to 
guide  the  young  ones  south. 

Cape  Cleveland,  June  27,  1892,  Male  L.  22.50  in.  Ex.  39  m. 

Red  CUff  House,  July  3,  1992,  Female  L.  21  in.  Ex.  35.25  in. 

16.  Somftteria  ipectabilis.  King  EmER.  Eskimo,  Metek^e-oho, — 
The  elegance  and  good  taste  displayed,  in  fact  lavished,  on  the  male 
of  this  species  fascinated  me. 

On  June  21,  1892,  a  female  was  taken  in  Tucktoo  Valley  with  ovaries 
much  enlarged,  and  on  July  9  I  collected  in  this  same  valley  two  sets  of 
fresh  eggs,  three  and  four,  respectively.  The  nests,  well  lined  with  down, 
were  small  and  well  concealed  in  tussocks  of  grass,  l3ring  midway  between 
the  shores,  or  small  ponds  well  out  of  the  way  of  any  predatory  fox  and 
at  each  nest  the  male  stood  watch  while  the  female  kept  the  eggs  warm. 

The  fatness  of  these  birds  was  remarkable;  their  intestines  were  embedded 
in  a  solid  lump  of  fat  from  which  dripped,  upon  being  squeezed  in  the 
hands,  a  clear,  colourless  and  odorless  oil. 
The  following  measurements  were  obtained: 

Tucktoo  Valley,  June  21,  Male      L.  23  in.      Ex.  36.37  in. 

Tucktoo  Valley,  June  21,  Female  L.  21  in.      Ex.  37.37  in. 

Tucktoo  Valley,  June  22,  Male      L.  22.25  in.  Ex.  38  in. 

Tucktoo  Valley,  June  23,  Male      L.  22.50  in.  Ex.  38  in. 

Tucktoo  Valley,  June  22,  Male      L.  22.25  in.  Ex.  37.50  in. 

Tucktoo  Valley,  July  15,  Female   L.  21  in.       Ex.  37  in. 

17.  Gh«n  hjperfooreus  nhralis.  Greater  Snow  Goose.  Eskimo, 
KanQ'CU. — It  was  my  good  fortune  to  record,  for  the  first  time,  the  breeding 
(rf  this  species  in  North  Greenland. 
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A  family  was  found  in  Five  Glacier  Valley  on  July  11,  1892.  The  male 
disputed  my  advance  with  head  lowered  and  much  hissing,  quite  after 
the  fashion  of  the  barn-yard  goose,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  goslings  I  shot  the  female.  Then  I  took  two  of  the  goslings,  that  were 
about  two  weeks  old,  leaving  the  gander  to  rear  the  remaining  six. 

The  birds  were  on  the  nest  at  the  time  of  capture.  The  nest  itself 
was  well  lined  with  grasses,  and  placed  near  a  pile  of  broken  stone,  beside 
a  marshy  spot  some  acres  in  extent  and  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
a  shallow  pond. 

On  August  21,  when  again  passing  through  the  valley,  I  was  happy  to 
see  the  male  proudly  marching  at  the  head  of  his  family  of  six  at  least 
ten  miles  from  the  nest.  As  he  had  a  broken  wing,  and  his  family  then 
had  every  indication  of  being  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  I  reluctantly, 
and  in  the  interest  of  science,  dispatched  him. 

The  following  measurements  were  taken: 

Five  Glacier  Valley,  July  11,  Female,  L.  30.50  in.  Ex.  59.50  in. 

Five  Glacier  Valley,  Aug.  21,  Male,  L.  28  in.  Ex.  50.50  in. 

18.  Bnnta  bemicU  glmucogaitra.  BRANT?~On  June  6,  a  flock 
presumably  of  these  birds,  was  observed  flying  high  in  a  northerly  direction. 

19.  CanutUB  canutUB.  Knot.  Eskimo,  Ting-mortecar. — First  seen  in 
Tucktoo  Valley,  June  11,  1892,  appearing  in  small  flocks  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  birds.  A  week  later  they  were  to  be  seen  in  pairs  and  it  was 
then  I  searched  faithfully  for  a  nest,  without  success. 

On  July  11,  however,  while  walking  along  a  sandy  stretch  of  ground, 
sparsely  covered  with  vegetation  and  not  over  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore  of  McCormick  Bay,  in  Tucktoo  Valley,  I  flushed  an  anxious 
female.'  Half  an  hour's  search  was  finally  rewarded  by  finding  two  young 
birds  in  the  down.  They  were  closely  huddled  together,  facing  in  opposite 
directions,  and  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  The  birds  were  so  small, 
that,  even  though  there  was  no  sign  of  a  nest,  I  looked  carefully  but 
unsuccessfully  for  traces  of  egg  shells. 

Measurements  taken  as  follows: 

Tucktoo  Valley,  June  22,  Male,  L.  10  in.  Ex.  19.50  in. 

Tucktoo  Valley,  June  22,  Male,  L.  10.62  in.  Ex.  21  in. 

Tucktoo  Valley,  July,  10,  Immature,  L.  7.25  in.  Ex.  13  in. 

Tucktoo  Valley,  July  11,  Female,  L.  10  in.  Ex.  19  in. 

20.  Arquatallft  maritima  maritima.  Purple  Sandpiper. — Although 
none  of  these  birds  were  seen  in  our  neighborhood  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Hughes 
collected  on  the  Duck  Islands,  in  Melville  Bay,  on  July  22,  1891,  a  nest 
containing  two  fresh  eggs.     The  female  was  also  taken. 

21.  Crocethia  alba.  Sanderung.  Eskimo,  Ting^ma-tear — A  summer 
resident,  common,  and  breeding  in  considerable  numbers,  bothin  the 
Five  Glacier  and  Tucktoo  Valleys. 

On  July  11,  I  caught  two  very  young  birds  in  down.    In  spite  of  their 
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tender  age,  they  were  strong  runners  and  while  holding  them  the  parent 
borda,  trailing  one  wing  on  the  ground,  ran  hither  and  thither  within  five 
or  ax  feet  of  me,  thus  making  the  identification  sure.  The  fact  of  finding 
but  two  young  ones,  and  of  finding  but  two  young  Knots,  leads  me  to 
suspect  that  these  birds  lay  but  two  eggs.  Their  natural  enemies,  how- 
ever, such  as  the  Blue  Fox,  the  Parasitic  Jaeger,  and  Glaucous  Gull, 
which  abound  in  these  valleys,  might  readily  account  for  the  disappearance 
oi  a  stray  chick  or  two. 

In  the  stomach  of  the  male  taken  in  Five  Glacier  Valley  I  found  six 
large  grubs  each  about  one  inch  long. 

Measurements  tak&i  as  follows: 

Five  Glacier  Valley,  June  14,  Male  L.  7.50  in.  Ex.  15  in. 

Five  Glacier  Valley,  Aug.  12,  Female  L.  7.87  in.  Ex.  14.75  in. 

Five  Ghider  Valley  Aug.  12,  Male  L.  7.50  in.  Ex.  14  in. 

22.  ChAradriiiB  hiaticulft.  Ringed  Plover.  Eskimo,  Ttn^-ma- 
iear. — In  the  late  fall  of  1891,  at  the  head  of  our  bay,  I  rescued  one 
of  these  birds  that  had  become  imprisoned  in  a  thin  skim  of  ice.  Its 
eyes  were  closed,  and  it  seemed  fully  resigned  to  the  fate  that  awaited 
it,  had  I  not  happened  along. 

First  made  its  appearance  at  the  head  of  our  bay  June  5,  1892,  and 
probably  bred  there. 

Measurements  taken  as  follows: 

Five  Glacier  Valley,  June  16,  Male  L.  7  in.  Ex.  15.25  in. 

Five  Glacier  Valley,  June  22,  Male  L.  7.50  in.  Ex.  15.25  in. 

23.  Arvnaria  interpras  interpras.  Turnstone.  Eskimo,  Ting-ma- 
tear, — ^These  birds  were  first  seen  in  Tucktoo  Valley  June  21,  and  again 
on  July  15.  Although  no  nests  were  found,  they  undoubtedly  bred  in 
our  neighborhood.  By  the  middle  of  August  they  were  assembling  in 
large  flocks  in  company  with  the  Sanderling  and  were  last  seen  August 
18. 

Stomachs  examined  contained  insects'  legs. 

The  following  measurements  were  taken: 

Tucktoo  Valley,  June  21,  Male  L.  9.25  in.  Ex.  18.37  in. 

Tucktoo  Valley,  July  15,  Female  L.  9.50  in.  Ex.  18.75  in. 

Five  Glacier  Valley,  August.  13,  Female  L.  8.87  in.  Ex.  18.87  in. 

24.  Lagopus  rupettris  rainhardti.  Reinhardt's  Ptarmigan 
— A  female  taken  on  the  shores  of  Inglefield  Gulf  near  Cape  Cleveland 
on  April  21,  1892,  L.  14.25  in.  Ex.  23.25  in. 

A  male  seciured  in  Five  Glacier  Valley  on  April  23,  L.  15.25  in.  Ex.  26.62 
in. 

These  birds  were  taken  by  Commander  Peary  with  rifle  ball,  and  the 
skins  were  too  much  mutilated  for  preserving. 

25.  Twlco  islandUB.  Whffe  Gtrfalcon.  Eskimo,  Kerk-ker-sher-we- 
arho. — From  the  deck  of  the  "Kite' '  while  she  was  at  anchor  in  the  harbor 
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of  Godhaven,  Disco  Island,  on  June,  28  1891,  I  witnessed  an  attack  on  a 
flock  of  Domestic  Pigeons  by  one  of  these  birds.  The  pigeons,  panic 
stricken,  took  refuge  in  houses  or  in  fact  anywhere  they  could  secure 
shelter,  while  the  falcon  with  lightning  speed  scoured  the  village. 

A  pair  of  these  birds  were  seen  at  Cape  Cleveland  repeatedly  and  a 
female  shot  at  Red  Clifif  House  on  September  24,  1891,  measured  L. 
23  in.  Ex.  51.75  in. 

26.  Nyctea  nyctea.  Snowt  Owl.  Eskimo,  OpikSo-ck. — The  only 
individual  seen  was  in  Tucktoo  Valley  on  September  19,  1891.  At  a 
distance  it  appeared  snowy  white,  sitting  sphinx-like  on  the  top  of  a  small 
fragment  of  a  stranded  berg.  At  first  I  thought  I  was  looking  at  a  strange 
bit  of  ice  sculpture.  The  bird  would  not  permit  of  near  approach  and 
flew  into  the  valley,  always  alighting  on  a  rock.  After  a  "wild  goose 
chase"  of  upwards  of  a  mile,  I  had  only  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  dis- 
appear in  the  distance. 

The  Eskimo  suflSx,  "so-ak,"  meaning  big,  suggests  the  possibility  that 
yet  another  owl  is  known  to  them — ^probably  the  Short-eared  Owl.  (See 
Hagerup's  'Birds  of  Greenland,'  D'ttle  Brown  &  Co.  1891.) 

27.  Corms  ooraz  prindiMklit.  Northern  Raven.  Eskimo,  Tood- 
lorMxih. — A  pair  of  these  birds  had  a  nest  in  an  inaccessible  niche,  in  the 
face  of  the  brown  trap  rocky  bluff  which  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Glacier,  at  the  head  of  McCormick  Bay.  The  nest  was  probably 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  little  could  be  seen  of  it  from  our 
view  point.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  these  birds  do  not  all  migrate  in  the 
fall  because,  after  the  sun  had  disappeared  for  the  winter,  we  heard  their 
hoarse  croaking  and  five  days  before  the  sun  reappeared,  February  7, 
1892,  I  saw  in  the  dim  twilight  on  the  beach  near  our  house  a  Raven 
lazily  flopping  along. 

The  old  birds  were  extremely  shy  and  difficult  to  approach,  while  it 
was  quite  the  contrary  with  the  3roung — they  were  trusting  and  inquisitive. 
At  our  boat  camp  in  August,  1891,  on  Hakluyt  Ishmd,  some  young  birds 
alighting  on  the  flat  shelving  rocks  on  which  we  were  cooking  our  evening 
meal,  literally  walked  into  camp,  and  at  distances  of  no  nx>re  than  fifteen 
feet,  ate  the  entrails  of  Guillemots  that  we  tossed  to  them.  We  found 
them  playful  and  at  the  expense  of  "Jack, "  a  Newfoundland  dog,  amused 
themselves  by  leading  him  a  chase.  The  birds  would  allow  "Jack"  to 
approach  within  a  few  feet  and  then  with  a  flop  or  a  hop,  would  keep 
just  out  of  his  reach. 

I  noticed  the  same  peculiarity  of  flight  in  the  Northern  Raven,  that 
I  had  previously  observed  in  the  Raven  inhabiting  the  Colorado  Cafion 
in  Arizona.  The  birds,  when  flying  at  considerable  elevation  and  desiring 
to  descend,  would  turn  sidewise  in  the  air,  and  drop  in  that  position — 
frequently  one  hundred  feet  or  more — before  lighting.  In  the  fall,  I  saw 
them  in  flocks  numbering  as  high  as  thirty  or  forty  birds. 
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Tht  Banpens  are  omnmyrous  feedersw  They  are  fond  of  such  sea  foods 
as  thtj  can  gatlKr,  although  they  will  eat  seeds  and  berries  when  they 
can  gel  tbcm.  One  stomach  examined  was  proof  conchisive  that  they  will' 
nol  heaitite  to  take  a  little  Auk  fledi^ing  when  they  need  it  and  they 
win  attack  the  carcass  of  a  Reindeer  if  left  unprotected  and.  in  a  remarkably 
Aart  timer  inffict  soch  damage  to  the  skin,  as  to  render  it  imfit  for  use. 
They  win  attack  the  carcass  at  the  vent,  but  the  real  ''piece  de  resistance '' 
is  the  manf^ed,  half  digested  salad  with  which  the  paunch  is  generally 
wdD  filled. 

In  the  summer  time  the  Raven's  ^ossy  black  plumage  stands  con- 
spitooaeiy  opposed  to  the  general  theory  of  protective  coloration,  but, 
who  win  gainsay  the  complete  appropriateness  of  a  black  Raven  seeking 
the  seciosion  of  the  long  arctic  night? 

28u  ^^^MttftJM  homamanni  homemaiml  Greenland  Redpoll? — 
IdentificatioD  uncertain.  A  brood  of  young  birds  seen  in  Five  Glacier 
Valley  on  August  12,  1892.  Although  able  to  fly,  they  were  accompanied 
by  parent  birds,  and  I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  shoot. 

29.  PlactgophefiaT  nivalis  nivalis.  Snow  Buntino.  Eskimo, 
Koofho-new. — By  far  the  laost  common  of  the  land  birds.  First  heard 
at  Red  Cliff  House  May  1,  1892,  and  how  that  cheerful,  flute-like  song 
dieered  us.    It  heralded  Spring,  and  we  all  rushed  out  to  hear  it. 

The  parent  birds  ccmceal  the  nests  for  protection  under  shelving  rocks 
and  as  they  flush  easOy,  the  nests  are  readOy  found.  All  nests  taken  in 
Sooth  Greenland  on  our  way  north  and  at  our  headquarters  in  1891, 
were  built  of  grass  neatly  lined  with  Ptarmigan  feathers;  whereas,  the 
nests  taken  within  half  a  mile  of  Red  Cliff  House  in  the  summer  of  1892, 
were  invariably  lined  with  Reindeer  hair  shed  from  our  clothing;  showing 
that  some  birds  do  not  always  use  what  they  prefer  for  building  material 
but,  from  necessity,  use  what  they  can  get. 

When  an  Eskimo  finds  a  nest  he  selects  and  plucks  a  long  hair  from  his 
head  and  with  dexterous  fingers  fashions  a  running  noose,  which  is  placed 
over  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  the  other  end  fastened  to  some  small  growing . 
I^ant  or  even  a  blade  of  grass.  This  fiendish  device  seldom  fails  to  accomp- 
lish its  crud  purpose,  and  shortly  after  will  be  found,  fluttering  helplessly, 
the  parent  bird.  When  the  Eskimo  returns,  true  to  his  brutal  nature,  he 
ends  the* struggle  by  biting  off  the  bird  *8  head  and  stripping  the  feathers 
from  the  breast,  eats  with  a  relish  the  little  tender  body  that  still  runs  a 
temperature. 

Several  nests  were  taken  between  June  19  and  July  22,  1892;  five  and 
six  eggs  being  an  average  clutch — one  nest  contained  seven  eggs.      Last 
seen  in  September,  1891. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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ON  SOME  NEW  AND  RARE  BIRDS  FROM  COREA. 

BT  NAGAMICHI  KURODA,  Rigoskushl,  M.  O.  8.  #.,  H.  F.  A.  O.  U. 

AND 
TAMEZO  MORI,  M.  O.  8.  J. 

DryobatM  major  teouloniis  subsp.  nov. 

Diagnosis. — Near  to  D.  major  Ueherskii,  from  Sakhalien  Island,  but 
•distinguished  from  it  by  the  under-parts  more  or  less  washed  with  very 
pale  bufif  and  the  throat  nearly  always  tinged  with  brown;  by  the  ear- 
coverts  being  always  tinged  with  pale  brown,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
dark  phase  like  that  of  hondoennB,  From  D.  major  hondoenns  Kuroda, 
from  Hondo,  it  differs  in  having  the  under-parts  generally  paler  even  in 
the  pale  phase;  the  upper  mandible  broader  at  the  base — 11-12  mm.  in- 
stead of  9.5-11  mm. — and  the  height  of  both  mandibles  greater  at  the 
front  of  the  nasal  plumes — 8.5  mm.  instead  of  7-8  mm.  It  also  differs 
from  D.  majcr  japonicus  from  Hokkaido,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  dark 
phase,  by  the  upper  mandible  being  broader  at  the  base — 10.5-11.5  mm. 
in  japonicus — and  both  mandibles  higher  at  the  front  of  the  nasal 
plumes, — 7.5  mm.  in  japonicus. 

The  type  specimen  is  from  Koryo  near  Seoul,  central  Corea.  Adult 
male,  April  22,  1917,  No.  2694,  coll.  N.  Kuroda.  It  is  a  specimen  in  the 
pale  phase  of  plumage. 

Habftat. — Apparently  confined  to  the  Corean  Peninsula. 

Measurements. — Scf'cf:  wing,  129-131;  tail,  81.5-84;  tarsus,  21-21.5; 
•outer  anterior  toe,  14.5-15;  outer  posterior  toe,  15.5-17;  inner  anterior 
toe,  11.5-12.5;  inner  posterior  toe,  7;  culmen,  29-30.5;  width  of  upper 
mandible  at  base,  11.5-12;  height  of  both  mandibles  at  the  front  of  nasal 
plumes,  8.5  mm. 

4  9  9:  wing,  128.5-131;  tail,  81.5-87;  tarsus,  21-22;  outer  anterior  toe, 
14-15.5;  outer  posterior  toe,  15-17;  inner  anterior  toe,  12-13;  inner  poster- 
ior toe,  7;  culmen,  27.5-30;  width  of  upper  mandible  at  base,  .11-1 1.5; 
height  of  both  mandibles  at  the  front  of  nasal  plumes,  8.5  mm. 

Type:  wing  130.5;  tail,  81.5;  tarsus,  21;  outer  anterior  toe,  15;  outer 
posterior  toe,  17;  inner  anterior  toe,  12.5;  inner  posterior  toe,  7;  culmen, 
29;  width  of  upper  mandible  at  base,  12;  height  of  both  mandibles  at  the 
front  of  nasal  plumes,  8.5  mm. 

Variation. — A  female  obtained  near  Seoul,  December  30,  1921, 
has  four  white  spots  on  the  outer  web  of  the  second  primary. 
The  fourth  tail-feathers  have  no  black  bar  on  the  webs  and  the 
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ffUh  or  pendhiiiiate  feathers  have  one  Uack  bar  on  the  outer 
vvb  awl  tmo  on  the  inner  web.  It  has,  howe\Tr,  a  wing  measure- 
mtnt  of  131  mm.  only,  not  kmger  than  the  present  foim.  We  are 
incBned  to  tfabk  that  these  diffo^aices  are  due  to  rare  indi\idual 


The  dark  phase  of  the  subs|>ecies  has  the  black  barring  oa 
the  tafl  fcadicrs  gencfaUy  broada  than  in  the  pale  phase  of  plu- 


Oiyolialw  major  hr»fifmUis  (Reichenbach). 

We  haw  examined  one  specimen  from  Seoul,  Corea,  December 
30,  1921,  and  another  from  Port  Arthur,  So.  Manchuria,  Sept- 
ember J911.  Both  specimens  are  referable  to  the  present  form 
latfacr  than  to  kamlsckaticut. 

The  innermost  secondaries  of  the  two  specimens  have  no  large 
white  spots  on  the  apical  porti<Hi  of  the  webs.  Moreover,  they 
have  a  longer  wing  and  much  thicker  and  broader  bill  than  in 
^Kcimens  <rf  tBcherdni  and  other  forms  of  the  nia/or-group  in 
Japan  and  Coiea. 

It  is  probably  a  winter  visitor  from  northern  Siberia  to  these 
places  and  is  aj^Murently  a  very  interesting  new  addition  to  the 
avifauna  of  Corea  and  Manchuria. 

Measurements. — 19  (Corea):  wing,  138;  tail,  92;  tarsus, 
22.5;  oater  anterior  toe,  14;  outer  posterior  toe,  15.5;  inner  anterior 
toe,  11.5;  inner  posterior  toe,  7.5;  culmen,  29;  width  of  upper  man- 
dible at  base,  12.5;  height  of  both  mandibles  at  the  front  of  nasal 
plumes,  9.5  mm. 

Id*  juv.  (Port  Arthur):  wing  138;  tail,  85;  tarsus,  22.5;  outer 
anterior  toe,  15.5;  outer  posterior  toe,  16.5;  inner  anterior  toe,  12; 
inner  posterior  toe,  6.5;  culmen,  28;  width  of  upper  mandible 
at  base,  12;  height  of  both  mandibles  at  the  front  of  nasal  plumes, 
9.5  mm. 

Tatrastai  bonaaia  coroensis,  subsp.  nov. 

Diagnosis. — c?  ad.  Very  similar  to  T.  boruma  atntwerms  Riley ,  from 
Kirin  Province,  Manchuria,  but  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  white 
margiiis  of  the  chest-feathers  being  nearly  uniformly  tinged  with  gray- 
rufous  and  forming  a  chest-band  and  the  blackish  bands  finer.  In  atnuren-' 
si$,  the  rufous  tinge  is  confined  to  the  lower  fore-neck  only.    The  crown 
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of  the  head  and  hind-neck  are  more  ashy  in  tinge  and  without  the  dis- 
tinct rufous  color  which  exists  in  amwrensis.  It  differs  from  T.  honasia 
vicinataa  Riley  from  Hokkaido,  Japan,  by  the  head  and  hind-neck  being 
more  ashy  instead  of  deeper  rufous,  by  the  bands  on  mantle  being  dis- 
tinctly black  instead  of  brownish,  by  the  white  margins  of  the  chest- 
feathers  being  distinctly  suffused  with  gray-rufous,  and  by  the  black 
•bands  on  the  tail-feathers  being  broader. 

The  female  differs  from  that  of  viciniiaSf  by  the  chest  being  decidedly 
rufous,  by  the  black  spots  of  the  feathers  on  the  crown  more  extended, 
by  the  hind-neck  and  mantle  being  rufous  with  very  broad  black  bands 
and  the  margin  of  the  feathers  grayish,  by  the  central  tail-feathers  being 
darker  and  the  bars  black  instead  of  brown,  and  by  the  much  stouter 
biU. 

We  have  no  example  of  the  female  of  amurensis  for  comparison  with 
those  of  uicinUas  and  coreensis. 

The  type  specimen  is  from  Kogen  Distr.,  Corea.  Adult  male,  January, 
1921.    It  is  preserved  in  the  first  Higher  Conmion  School  in  Seoul. 

Habitat. — Probably  confined  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Corea. 

Measurements. — 4c?C?:  wing,  159-169;  tail,  117-136;  tarsus,  36.5- 
39;  culmen,  24-25.5;  bill  from  nostril,  11-12;  width  of  black  band  on  the 
outer-most  tail-feathers,  16-20  mm. 

3  9  9:  ^-ing,  164-169;  tail,  119-120;  tarsus,  3S-39;  cuhnen,  23-23.5; 
bill  from  nostril,  11.5;  width  of  black  band  on  the  outermost  tail-feather. 
17-18   mm. 

Type. — wing,  168;  tail,  136;  tarsus,  36.5;  culmen,  25.5  bill  from  nostril 
12;  iividth  of  black  band  on  the  outermost  tail-feathers,  20  mm. 

A  male  from  Kogen  District,  Corea,  November  3, 1914;  has  its 
chest  neariy  like  that  of  amurensis  from  Kirin,  Manchuria,  but 
the  croT^Ti  and  hind-neck  more  ashy  than  rufous,  and  the  mantle 
very  hea\'ily  barred  T^-ith  black.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  diflPerence  is  probably  due  to  individual  variation. 

Fukoyoshi  Cho,  Akasaka,  Tokyo,  Japan, 
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SECXXT  xoras  wvmi  ax  old  ooixbcttxg 
caacsD  EC  x^wTB-cjksnERX  nxixois. 


SamM.  jcHs  j^  tk  bac  IqIb  FjetkcSI  Fbut-  in  2ak  P^p^  <xi 

OiMf^  vick  some 
«■  WviBr  BMf ^  ( Airi^.  ToL  XXIV,  Xo.  2j  oAed  attntion 
«»  Beadk  as  jb  old  IKainff  <wifciarM<g'  fT'oimd.  viiere  aKh  akea  a§ 

Bolnf  FiMJi im,  Fml  T.  lends,  EL  W.  Xdboa.  TkoBas  H. 

jMd  Ckd^  Doivlits,  nd  Benj  EL  CoalLe  ^w3  ocfccsed,  some 
of  ihcir  icumA  daaam^  hmck.  to  l^SL 

CT-  Tt5>  Talae  as 

ia  a  §tw  ycB^  xqqby  i^  Beack  of  t^cs- 

Tbe  proposal  no  add  Beadb  to 

tlieFoRRnc9Erivvmsi«aBddo«masa3«nsxidbjciaQaL   FacSxMaes 

de  souk.  Jknd 
at  Beadb  dhow  liie  «flec^  of  tbeir  doser 
nkd  br  sBolBe  aad  wofL  Tbe  pmes 
dowm  lor  Cliiastaas  iree^  or  lo  be  vtsed  as  bfinds 
bsr  6mA  himass  anl  fees  kaxv  kSed  SQasj  cf  diem  aad  mosi 
of  trihe  ji^iiii 

Ifr  Fenj  ^iv  a  tamfiKHtJt  Usaary  aead  <ie9CT^naaD  cf  diis  repcn 
IdhdiBO(R|ieat,liaidhaIl^^a|?enefalideacf  tii^  ouanut 
vfl  Bake  icfatjagJLS  a^  to  foSk^ir.  Beacii  fies  fortr  mifes 
of  ClncasD  ia  Laiae  Coantj  in  the  esxreziie  TKarAt^mssem 

toam.  ItaToa^^alKiinaimleBvidiiu 
ade,  aad  a  iu|^  bluff,  viiidi  ischazacier- 
of  dbe  TCffgm  aordi  of  Qaca^o,  od  tlie  odier.  Akx^:  die  lake 
loar  saad  ndpes,  and  vest  of  diese  is  a  laz;ee  swrnxap^  die 
of  vkicfc  »  kcafir  kiiaaii  as  Dead  Lake.  THs  siramp 
mio  Laiae  liirhipMi  tiiroQ^  Dead  River  on  tiie  nordi 
Litde  Dead  Bi^^er,  viudi  lias  noir  been  dred|!ed  out  to  fcrai 
afaa9ekBiKa;ondbesDiidi.  Sondi  cf  Dead  River  die  suad  zid^ies 
aic  cpwacd  vitk  loirB  of  pines,  and  nonlu  next  die  Uae,  midi 
lov  jii^Kr  faadies,  viikii  on  die  «^  mcf^  into  dikk  o^ 
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Beach  has  no  deep  hollows  for  a  protection  from  the  wind  and 
no  great  food  supply,  so  winter  birds  seem  to  make  it  just  a  tem- 
porary stopping  place  before  passing  to  the  Sand  Dunes  of 
Indiana  about  ninety  miles  south.  It  is  only  by  chance  then 
that  they  are  found  there  and,  although  I  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  this  respect,  there  were  many  trips  upon  which,  I  have  seen 
only  a  few  Tree  Sparrows  and  Crows.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  the 
only  wild  bit  of  lake  shore  in  northeastern  Illinois  it  affords  a 
natural  feeding  ground  for  many  of  the  shorebirds. 

During  the  past  seven  years  that  I  have  been  collecting  at 
Beach,  I  have  made  a  number  of  records  which  I  wish  to  add  to 
the  already  long  list  from  that  locality.  Some  of  these  have  al- 
ready been  reported  in  'The  Auk,'  but  as  I  have  enlarged  upon 
them,  I  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  them.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Chicago  Ornithological  Society  for  their  co- 
operation in  assisting  me  with  certain  of  these  records. 

1.  NyctiooraK  n.  naafiui.  Black-cbowned  Night  Heron. — On 
January  4,  1921,  Mr.  Henry  Kern,  the  local  game  warden,  arrested  a 
hunter  who  had  just  shot  an  immature  bird  of  this  speices.  The  speci- 
men later  came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  C.  W.  G.  Elifrig  who  reported 
the  record. 

2.  Tryngitas  subruflooUiB.  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper. — October  2, 
1921,  I  was  attracted  by  the  very  long  wings  of  a  shorebird  as  it  alighted 
a  short  distance  down  the  beach.  It  proved  to  be  a  female  of  this  species 
which  is  now  in  Mr.  Coale's  collection.  Mr.  Benjamin  T.  Gault  and 
George  P.  Lewis  reported  two  birds  seen  a  number  of  times  at  the  Lincoln 
Park  beach  in  Chicago,  early  in  September.  As  far  as  I  can  find,  these 
are  the  first  published  records  since  1898.  (William  A.  Bryan,  Auk,  Vol. 
XVI.) 

3.  Squatarola  squatarola.  Black-bellied  Plover. — Mr.  George 
Stagg  and  I  secured  a  pair  of  these  birds  October  7,  1920.  They  were  in 
immature  plumage  and  easily  approached.  This  year  (1921)  I  found  a 
flock  of  twelve  on  the  beach  all  through  September  and  part  of  October. 
These  were  mostly  immatures  with  three  or  four  adults  which  kept  a 
sharp  watch  and  made  it  difficult  to  get  within  gun  range.  It  is  now  rather 
a  rare  migrant  here. 

4.  CharadriuB  malodua.  Piping  Plover.— Theee  birds  first  came  to 
my  notice  on  May  31,  1920,  when  I  spent  some  time  watching  two  pair, 
but  my  efforts  to  find  a  nest  were  unsuccessful.  On  June  5,  I  brought 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Ford  with  me,  who  succeeded  in  locating  a  nest  with  fcur  eggs 
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just  hatching.  Another  pair,  Mr.  Ford  decided,  had  probably  had  their 
first  nest  de8tro3red  and  would,  no  doubt  nest  again,  so  on  June  12,  I 
made  a  further  search  and  was  rewarded  by  flushing  the  bird  from  two  eggs 
and  on  the  17th,  collected  the  full  complement  of  four.  This  is  another 
species  that  was  once  comnK>n  but  is  now  rather  rare.  No  birds  were 
seen  this  year  (1921). 

5.  FUoo  e.  ooluxnbariuB.  Pigeon  Hawk. — ^While  hunting  with  Mr. 
GecNTge  Stagg  on  October  12,  1920,  he  shot  a  male  of  this  species  on  the 
wing;  another  was  taken  by  Mr.  Stephen  S.  Gregory  on  October  16,  1921. 
Most  of  the  old  writers  give  this  bird  as  a  common  migrant  but  after 
talking  to  a  number  of  collectors  who  have  been  very  active  in  this  region 
during  the  past  ten  years,  I  am  convinced  from  their  records  that  this 
species  is  now  an  uncommon  migrant.  Mr.  Stagg  also  shot  a  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk  the  same  day,  a  species  which  is  a  little  mere  common 
than  the  former. 

November  2,  1920,  two  friends  of  mine,  Mr.  Lyman  Barr  and  Mr. 
George  Stagg,  reported  an  interesting  observation  to  me.  They  were 
sitting  on  the  beach  when  they  saw  a  large  hawk  flying  over  the  lake, 
where  there  were  many  flocks  of  ducks.  The  hawk  suddenly  swooped 
at  the  ducks  which  sent  a  shower  of  water  into  the  air  with  their  wings 
and  drove  him  away.  He  tried  flock  after  flock  but  each  time  met  with 
the  same  defense  and  finally  disappeared  from  sight.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  was  a  Duck  Hawk  but  as  I  cannot  definitely  report  it  as  such,  thought 
that  I  would  relate  the  incident  and  let  the  readers  make  their  own  identi- 
fication. 

6.  Piooides  arcticus.  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker. — During 
the  fall  of  1920  the  Chicago  area  was  visited  by  a  flight  of  this  species, 
about  sixteen  being  reported  at  different  times.  Previously  there  were 
only  three  records,  to  my  knowledge,  for  the  State,  viz:  one  taken  in 
Chicago  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Velie  in  1876;  another  later  at  Philo,  Illinois,  by 
Isaac  E.  Hess;  and  the  third  seen  by  Eliot  Blackwelder  at  Morgan  Park  in 
1894.     The  recent  records  are: 

October  7,  while  at  Beach,  Mr.  Stagg  called  my  attention  to  a  wood- 
pecker which,  when  taken,  proved  to  be  a  female  Three-toed. 

October  31,  Mr.  Karl  W.  Kahman,  a  taxidermist  of  Chicago,  came  into 
possession  of  a  female  which  had  been  shot  by  a  boy  west  of  Evanston. 

November  20,  I  saw  a  female  on  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Evanston 
and  later  heard  of  one  being  seen  near  there,  probably  the  same  bird. 

November  26,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Ford  observed  a  female  on  a  busy  street 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  city. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Stoddard  has  already  reported  a  number  from  the  Sand 
Dunes  in  Indiana  (Auk,  VoL  XXXIV,  No.  4  and  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  1) 
to  which  I  wish  to  add  another  taken  by  him  November  21, 1920,  and  three 
reported  by  Dr.  C.  W.  G.  Eifrig,  November  26.    Five  others  were  also 
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reported  from  the  Dune  country  during  October  and  November.  All 
birds  reported  from  Illinois  were  females  while  those  from  Indiana,  with 
two  exceptions,  were  males. 

7.  CoUptM  auratUB  luteui.  Northern  Flicker.— One  seen  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1021.  I  have  seen  this  bird  in  the  Sand  Dunes  in  Indiana  in 
February  but  this  is  my  first  winter  record  for  Illinois. 

8.  AgeUiuB  p.  phoeniceuB.  Red-winged  Blackbird. — ^An  abundant 
simuner  resident  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  one  on  December  17, 1917. 
It  was  shot  by  Mr.  Stoddard  and  proved  to  be  a  male  in  good  condition. 

9.  Stumella  mmgna.  Meadowlark. — February  13,  1921,  one 
seen  near  Dead  Lake.  A  number  of  others  were  reported  from  different 
parts  of  the  area  due  no  doubt  to  the  warm  winter.  I  have  questioned 
the  species  as  three  forms  occur  here,  moffna  and  m.  argiUula  being 
about  equally  abundant  and  negUda  occasionally  reported. 

10.  Loxia  curvirottra  parena.  Newfoundland  Crossbill. — I  first 
met  with  these  birds  on  October  29,  1916,  a  cold,  disagreable  day,  with 
a  strong  north  wind  and  occasional  flurries  of  rain  and  snow,.  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  much  of  interest  on  such  a  day  but  arriving  at  Beach  I  found 
large  flocks  of  birds  in  the  pines,  which  I  soon  identified  through  my 
glasses,  as  Crossbills.  Due  to  the  wind  and  the  wildness  of  the  birds, 
it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  any  were  taken.  Then  I  found  three 
in  the  top  of  a  pine  and  shot  one.  To  my  surprise  the  others  did  not  leave 
so  I  took  them  both.  This  behavior  proved  to  be  t3rpical  from  my  experi- 
ence with  them  later.  When  in  large  flocks  they  are  wild  or  restless  and 
hard  to  approach  but  when  only  two  or  three  are  together  they  can  almost 
be  caught  by  hand. 

Mr.  Coale  and  I  had  noticed  the  difference  between  these  birds  and  minor, 
so  with  Mr.  Stoddard  we  again  visited  Beach,  November  5,  and  found  the 
Crossbills  still  plentiful.  They  were  feeding  quietly  in  the  pines  and  were 
not  easy  to  see.  One  White-winged  Crossbill  seen  among  them  is  my 
only  record  for  1916.  On  subsequent  trips,  on  November  19  and  26,  and 
December  3,  we  found  percna  in  large  flocks;  December  17,  none  were  seen. 
The  last  record  was  January  11, 1917,  when  Mr.  John  Douglas  sent  one  to 
Mr.  Coale  in  the  flesh. 

During  the  next  two  3rears  I  was  in  the  army  so  Mr.  Coale  kindly  took 
up  the  work  of  identifying  the  Crossbills.     He  writes  as  follows: 

"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  identify  the  large  Crossbills  we  took  at  Beach, 
Illinois,  October  1916  to  January  1917,  as  the  Newfoundland  Crossbill, 
Loxia  cwrviroitra  percna,  described  by  Mr.  Bent  in  1912.  (Smithsonian 
Misc.  CoU.,  Vol.  60,  No.  15.) 

''A  number  of  specimens  of  Loxia  from  Illinois,  Wyoming  and  Europe 
were  sent  with  some  of  the  new  form  to  ornithologists  for  comparison. 
I  quote  from  some  of  their  letters: 

''Mr.  Robert  Ridgway:  'You  can  safely  label  your  specimens  Loxia 
cuTvirostra  percna,  and  the  Wyoming  birds  Loxia  curviroetra  bendirei,' 
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"Dr.  lintmer  Stone:  (who  at  the  time  had  no  others  of  the  new  race 
for  eomparison),  'I  have  no  doubt  that  those  obtained  in  1916  in  Illinois, 
are  Loxia  e.  perena,  the  two  little  cmes  are  of  course  minora  the  Wyoming 
birds  bemiinif  and  the  European  specimens  true  eurvirosira,' 

''Mr.  J.  H.  Riky:  'I  have  shown  your  Crossbills  to  Mr.  Oberholser, 
wbo  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  large  Ulinois  birds  are  Loria  c.  percna  Bent. ' 

"Blr.  Bent:  'Tlie  box  of  Crossbills  is  very  interesting.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  examine  them  critically,  but  off  hand  I  should  say  that  the  two 
birds  80  marked  are  undoubtedly  *  percna,' 

"In  January,  1921  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  several  of  the  large 
eastern  museums,  and  further  confinned  the  fact  already  established,  that 
the  large  Illinois  birds  are  percna." 

Measurements  given  below  were  taken  from  fresh  specimens  before 
akinning  (aU  collected  at  Beach): 


£L  K.  C.  Xo. 

22630  F.  Nov.  30,  1919. 
10774  F.  Nov.  9,  1906. 
10772  M.  Nov.  9,  1906. 


Loxia  c,  minor. 

Length  5.6  in. 
Length  6.  in. 
Length  6      in. 


22629  M.  Nov.  30,  1919.    Length  5.75in. 


Average 

Extent  9.7  in.  2  females 
Extent  10.75  in.  L.  5.8 
Extent  10.50  in.   Ex.  10.23 

2males 
Extent  9.75  in.     L.      5.87 

Ex.  10.13 


20452  M.  Oct.  29,  1916 
20489  M.  Dec.  3,  1916 
20610  M.  Jan.   11,  1917 


Loxia  c.  percna. 

Length  7      in.  Extent  11.25  in. 

Length  6.5  in.  Extent  11 .  10  in. 

Length  7.     in.  Extent  10.20  in. 


20484  F.  Nov.  26,  1916     Length  6.5  in.    Extent  11.30  in. 
20153  F.  Oct.  29,  1916     Length  6.82  in.    Extent  11.20  in. 


Average 

3  males 
L.  6.83 
Ex.  11.18 
2  females 
L.  6.66 
Ex.  11.25 


A  number  of  other  specimens  of  percna  taken  from  the  same  flock  are 
in  the  collections  of  the  Field  Museum  (in  the  Harris  Extension  Coll.) 
and  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Armstrong  of  Chicago. 

11.  Acanthln  1.  lizuuria.  Redpoll.— This  winter  (1920-21)  is  the  first 
year  for  some  time  that  I  have  not  seen  Redpolls.  They  were  formerly 
here  from  early  fall  to  late  spring. 

12.  Spinug  pinuB.  Pine  Siskin. — December  26,  1915,  I  found  large 
flocks  feeding  in  the  weed  patches.  Have  not  seen  many  since  although 
they  have  been  reported  commonly  from  the  Dunes. 

13.  Pleetropheziax  n.  nivaUa.  Snow  Bunting. — ^Very  common 
during  the  fall  of  1916,  from  October  to  January;  not  many  seen  again 
until  1920,  when  they  were  here  once  more  in  large  numbers. 

14.  Spisella  p.  paneriiUL  Chipping  Sparrow. — This  was  a  very 
common  bird  about  Chicago  before  the  English  Sparrow  was  introduced; 
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now  it  is  only  locally  common.  Beach  is  one  place  where  it  still  holds  its 
own.  They  first  came  to  my  notice  on  June  12,  1915,  when  with  Mr.  W. 
A.  Goelitz  we  found  three  nests,  one  with  large  young,  and  two  with  fresh 
eggs.  Another  nest  was  foimd  June  5,  1920.  Mr.  Coale  has  taken  only 
one  specimen  near  Highland  Park. 

15.  Junco  hyemAliB  conneetana.  Shufeldt's  Junco. — One  taken 
March  19, 1916  from  a  flock  of  hyemaUa,  There  are  only  two  other  records 
for  the  State  that  I  know  of.  February  20,  1887,  Mr.  H.  K.  Coale  took  a 
male  at  Waukegan  (Auki  VoL  IV,  page'  330)  and  on  December  16,  1892, 
Mr.  William  E.  Praeger  took  one  on  the  Illinois  shore  opposite  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  no  sex  given.    (Auki  VoL  XII,  No.  1). 

16.  Melospiza  1.  linoolnL  Lincoln's  Sparrow. — A  specimen  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Stephen  S.  Gregory,  December  26,  1920.  It  is  a  fairly 
conmion  migrant  but  I  know  of  no  other  winter  record 

17.  LaniuB  boraalis.  Northern  Shrike. — Mr.  Stephen  S.  Gregory 
reported  one  of  these  birds  December  26,  1920.  Another  was  caught  at 
Waukegan  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lyons  who  has  been  doing  extensive  trapping 
and  banding  work.  The  Shrike  entered  the  trap  after  a  Junco  which  it 
killed.     It  is  a  rare  winter  resident. 

18.  BombydlU  gamxU.  Bohemian  Waxwing. — There  was  a  large 
flight  of  Waxwings  during  the  winter  of  1919-20.  (Auk,  Vol.  XXXVII, 
No.  2.)  Mr.  H.  L.  Stoddard  and  I  were  in  the  pines  the  day  many  of  them 
arrived,  November  30,  from  six-thirty  until  noon,  during  which  time  flocks 
of  fifty  to  one  hundred  passed  steadily  every  five  or  ten  minutes.  There 
was  a  high  wind  and  the  birds  were  very  restless  swirling  about  like  snow- 
flakes,  dropping  down  near  a  dead  tree  as  if  to  alight,  and  then  swinging 
up  and  away  to  the  south.  A  flock  stopped  now  and  then  to  feed  but 
for  the  most  part  the  birds  were  migrating,  following  the  edge  of  the  Lake, 
for  none  were  seen  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach.  Once 
about  seventy-five  birds  lit  on  the  frozen  surface  of  Dead  River,  making 
a  picture  I  shall  long  remember,  but  it  was  for  only  a  minute  as  the  last 
ones  had  hardly  alighted  when  the  first  were  up  and  away.  We  estimated 
that  about  fifteen  hundred  of  the  birds  passed  that  day. 

December  3, 1  found  only  one  stray  Waxwing,  but  on  December  31,  there 
were  two  large  flocks  present,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  birds.  This 
was  the  last  time  they  were  seen  at  Beach  but  were  found  throughout  the 
winter  in  the  Sand  Dunes. 

19.  Dendroica  yigorsL  Pine  Warbler. — These  Warblers  used  to 
breed  at  Beach  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  at  present  are  rare  even  as 
migrants.    My  only  record  is  a  male  taken  May  7,  1921. 

20.  LaniTlreo  8.  solitarius.  Blue-headed  Vireo. — One  taken 
November  5,  1916,  a  very  late  record  for  this  region. 

21.  Baaolophus  bicolor.  Tufted  TmiousE.  — Mr.  Coale  took  one 
November  5,  1916.    There  are  a  few  seen  every  year  and  one  record  of  a 
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THE  BOLE  OF  THE  ''ACCroENTAL.' 


Tlie  total  number  <rf  ^waesand  snb^Kcies  of  birds  rocortkd 
iqnn  definite  bnais  from  Califoniim  amoonts  mt  the  present  moment 
to  576l  Exunination  of  the  status  erf  each  qiecies,  and  dassifioa* 
tion  dt  the  whole  list  aoooiding  to  firequency  of  observation,  show 
that  in  32  cases  oat  dt  the  576  there  is  but  one  occurrence  known. 
In  10  cases  tke  presence  <rf  the  species  has  been  ascertained  twice, 
in  6  cases  diree  times,  and  for  all  the  rest  there  are  4  or  more 
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records  of  occurrence.    Some  500  species  can  be  called  regularly 
migrant  or  resident. 

Examination  of  the  records  for  the  past  35  years  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  one-occurrence  cases  is  continually  increasing.  In 
other  words,  the  state  is  so  well  known  omithologically  that 
regular  migrants  and  residents  have  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  been 
discovered,  and  their  number  now  remains  practically  constant, 
while  more  and  more  non-regulars  are  coming  to  notice.  This 
might  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  there  are  continually  more 
and  better-trained  observers  on  the  lookout  for  unusual  birds. 
This  is  probably  correct,  partially.  But  also,  I  believe,  there 
b  indicated  a  continual  appearance,  within  the  confines  of  the 
state,  through  time,  of  additional  species  of  extra-limital  source. 

In  published  bird  lists  generally,  species  which  have  been  entered 
upon  the  basis  of  one  occurrence  only,  are  called  "accidentals." 
This  is  true  of  county  lists,  of  state  lists,  and,  quite  patently, 
of  the  American  Omithologbts'  Union' s'Check-list  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds'.  The  idea  in  the  adoption  of  the  word  "accidental" 
seems  to  have  been  that  such  an  occurrence  is  wholly  fortuitous, 
due  to  some  unnatural  agency  (unnatural  as  regards  the  behavior 
of  the  bird  itself)  such  as  a  storm  of  extraordinary  violence,  and 
that  it  b  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  This  understanding  of  the 
word  "accidental"  is  borne  out  by  the  explicit  meaning  given  it 
in  the  'Century  Dictionary,'  for  instance,  which  is  "  taking  place 
not  according  to  the  usual  coiu*se  of  things, "  "  happening  by  chance 
or  accident,  or  unexpectedly. "  Now  the  way  in  which  the  word 
is  used  by  ornithologists  is  really  a  misapplication  of  the  term; 
for,  as  I  propose  to  show,  the  occurrence  of  individual  birds  a 
greater  or  less  distance  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  plentiful  existence 
of  the  species  to  which  they  belong  is  the  regular  thing,  to  be  ex- 
pected. There  is  nothing  really  "accidental"  about  it;  the  process 
is  part  of  the  ordinary  evolutionary  program. 

However,  as  I  have  intimated,  the  word  b  firmly  fixed  in  db- 
tributional  Kteratiu-e.  We  had  better  continue  to  use  it;  but  let 
us  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  it  simply  means  that  any 
species  so  designated  has  occurred  in  the  locality  specified  on  but 
one  known  occasion.    No  special  significance  need  to  be  implied. 
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Accidentals  are  recruited  mostly  from  those  kinds  of  birds  which 
are  strong  fliers.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  belong  to  species  of 
distinctly  migratory  habit.  But  some  of  our  accidentals  exemplify 
the  most  sedentary  of  species.  Examples  of  one-instance  occur- 
rencesi  in  other  words  "acddentaLs/'  are  as  foUows:  the  Western 
Tanager  in  Wisconsin,  the  Louisiana  Water-Thrush  in  southern 
Califomia,  Townsend's  Solitaire  in  New  York,  the  Catbird  on 
the  Farallon  Islands,  the  Tennessee  Warbler  in  southern  California, 
and  Wilson's  Petrel  on  Monterey  Bay.  In  the  North  American 
list  some  of  the  accidentals  come  from  South  America,  some  even 
from  Asia  and  from  Europe. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  point  now  that  there  is  no  species 
on  the  entire  North  American  list,  of  some  1250  entries,  that  is 
not  just  as  likely  to  appear  in  California  sooner  or  later  as  some 
of  those  which  are  known  to  Aave  occurred.  Expressing  it  in 
another  way,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  theoreticaUy  until  the 
list  of  California  birds  wiU  be  identical  with  that  for  North  America 
as  a  whole.  On  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  the  last  35  years.  If 
additions  to  the  California  list  per  year,  this  will  happen  in  410 
years^  namely  in  the  year  2331,  if  the  same  intensity  of  observation 
now  exercised  be  maintained.  If  observers  become  still  more 
numerous  and  alert,  the  time  wiU  be  shortened. 

It  wiD  be  observed  that  there  are  now  many  more  one-occurrence, 
"accidental,"  cases  than  there  are  two-occurrence  cases,  and  that 
there  are  more  of  the  two-occurrence  group  than  there  are  three- 
occurrence,  and  so  forth,  there  being  a  regular  reduction  in  the 
intervals  so  that,  if  we  just  had  enough  observations,  a  smooth 
curve  would  probably  result.  If  the  one-instance  occurrences 
should  continue  to  accumulate  without  any  modification  of  the 
process,  in  the  course  of  about  300  years  there  would  be  more  of 
these  ''accidentals''  in  California  than  of  regularly  resident 
species,  and  the  other  groups  would  grade  down  in  a  steeper  curve. 
I  attempted  to  carry  out  the  figures,  which  seem  to  behave  accord- 
ing to  some  mathematical  formula;  but  when  I  came  to  deal  with 
f  of  an  occurrence  I  decided  it  was  profitless  to  go  op  ! 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  another  process  takes  place,  of 
quite  opposite  effect.    With  the  lapse  of  time  second-occurrence 
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cases  replace  one-occurrence  cases,  to  be  followed  by  a  third  order 
of  accretion,  and  this  by  a  fourth;  and  the  process  might  ccmtinue 
on  ad  infinitum,  until  theoretically,  sometime  after  the  full  number 
of  the  North  American  list  had  been  reached,  our  state  list  would 
no  longer  contain  any  accidentals  at  all.  To  cite  an  example, 
the  eastern  White-throated  Sparrow  was  recorded  first  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  then  as  an  accidental,  on  December  23,  1888;  in  1889 
a  second  specimen  was  taken;  in  1891,  a  third  was  taken;  and  so 
on  until  in  1921,  19  occurrences  have  been  recorded.  This  species 
b  considered  now  simply  as  rare,  certainly  not  accidental,  casual, 
or  even  specially  noteworthy  save  from  a  very  local  standpoint. 
It  comes  to  the  mind  here  that  if  observations  could  be  carried 
on  so  comprehensively  as  to  bring  scrutiny  each  year  of  every  one 
of  the  200,000,p00  birds  in  California,  this  being  the  estimated 
minimum  population  maintained  within  the  state  from  year  to 
year,  a  great  many  more  accidentals  would  be  detected  than  are 
now  known,  and  in  addition  some  birds  now  known  from  but  a 
few  records,  or  even  as  accidentals,  would  come  to  be  considered 
of  frequent,  though  not  necessarily  regular,  occurrence.  With 
the  White-throated  Sparrow  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  thousand 
of  the  birds  have  wintered  in  California  in  certain  years. 

Some  of  the  considerations  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  while 
of  interest  in  themselves  perhaps,  have  confessedly  been  rather 
beside  the  issue.  For  the  definite  question  which  I  wished  to  ask 
and  which  I  will  now  briefly  discuss  is  as  to  the  function  or  role 
played  by  accidentals.  Are  they  a  mere  by-product  of  species 
acti\ity  or  do  they  in  themselves  constitute  part  of  a  mechanism 
of  distinct  use  to  the  species? 

The  rate  of  reproduction  in  all  birds,  as  with  other  animals, 
is  so  great  that  the  population  rapidly  tends  toward  serious 
congestion  except  as  relieved  by  death  of  individuals  from  various 
causes  or  else  by  expansion  of  the  area  occupied.  The  indi\iduals 
making  up  a  given  bird  species  and  occupying  a  restricted  habitat 
may  be  likened  to  the  molecules  of  a  gas  in  a  container  which  are 
continually  beating  against  one  another  and  against  the  confining 
walls,  i^ith  resulting  pressure  outT^^ards.  But  there  is  an  essential 
difference  in  the  case  of  the  bird  in  that  the  number  of  individual 
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units  is  being  augmented  50  per  cent,  100  per  cent,  in  some  cases 
even  500  per  cent,  at  each  annual  period  of  reproduction,  with 
correspondingly  reinforced  outward  pressure. 

The  force  of  impingement  of  the  species  against  the  barriers 
which  operate  to  hem  it  in  geographically,  results  in  the  more  than 
normally  rapid  death  of  those  individuals  which  find  themselves 
under  frontier  conditions.  There  follows,  through  time  and  space 
both,  a  continual  flow  of  the  units  of  population  from  the  center 
or  centers  toward  the  frontiers. 

The  common  barriers  which  delimit  bird  distribution  are  as 
follows:  Land  to  aquatic  species  and  bodies  or  streams  of  water 
to  terrestrial  species,  the  climatic  barriers  of  temperature,  up  or 
down  beyond  the  limits  to  which  the  species  may  be  accustomed, 
and  of  atmospheric  humidity  beyond  critical  limits  of  percentage; 
the  limits  of  occurrence  of  food  as  regards  amount  and  kind  with 
respect  to  the  inherent  food-getting  and  food-using  equipment 
of  the  species  concerned;  and  the  limits  of  occurrence  of  breeding 
places  and  safety  refuges  of  a  kind  prescribed  by  the  structural 
characters  of  the  species  requiring  them. 

An  enormous  death  rate  results  from  the  process  of  trial  and 
error  where  individuals  are  exposed  wholesale  to  adverse  conditions. 
This  can  be  no  less,  on  an  average,  than  the  annual  rate  of  increase, 
if  we  grant  that  populations  are,  on  an  average,  maintaining  their 
numbers  from  year  to  year  in  statu  quo.  But  before  the  individuals 
within  the  metropolis  of  a  species  succumb  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  results  of  severe  competition,  or  those  at  the  periphery 
succumb  to  the  extreme  vicissitudes  of  unfavorable  conditions 
of  climate,  food  or  whatnot  obtaining  there,  the  latter  have  served 
the  species  invaluably  in  testing  out  the  adjoining  areas  for  possibly 
new  territory  to  occupy.  These  pioneers  are  of  exceeding  impor- 
tance to  the  species  in  that  they  are  continually  being  centrifuged 
off  on  scouting  expeditions  (to  mix  the  metaphor),  to  seek  new 
country  which  may  prove  fit  for  occupancy.  The  vast  majority 
of  such  individuals,  99  out  of  every  hundred  perhaps,  are  fore- 
doomed to  early  destruction  without  any  opportunity  of  breeding. 
Some  few  individuals  may  get  back  to  the  metropolis  of  the  species. 
In  the  relatively  rare  case  two  birds  comprising  a  pair,  of  greater 
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hardihood,  possibly,  than  the  average,  will  find  themselves  a 
little  beyond  the  confines  of  the  metropolis  of  the  species,  where 
they  will  rear  a  brood  successfully  and  thus  establish  a  new  out- 
post. Or,  having  gone  farther  yet,  such  a  pair  may  even  stumble 
upon  a  combination  of  conditions  in  a  new  locality  the  same  as 
in  its  parent  metropolis,  and  there  start  a  new  detached  colony 
of  the  species. 

It  is  this  rare  instance  of  success  that  goes  to  justify  the  prodigal 
expenditure  of  individuals  by  the  species.  Such  instances,  re- 
peated, result  in  the  gradual  extension  of  habitat  limits  on  the  part 
especially  of  species  in  which  the  frontier  populations  are  in  some 
degree  adaptable — in  which  they  caii  acquire  modifications  which 
make  them  fit  for  still  farther  peripheral  invasion  against  for- 
bidding conditions. 

Incidentally,  the  great  majority  of  these  pioneers  are,  I  believe, 
birds-of-the-year,  in  the  first  full  vigor  of  maturity;  such  birds 
are  innately  prone  to  wander;  and  furthermore  it  is  the  autumnal 
season  when  the  movement  is  most  in  evidence,  a  period  of  food- 
lessening  when  competitive  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  congested  populations  within  their  normal  habitats.  The 
impetus  to  go  forth  is  derived  from  several  sources. 

The  "accidentals"  are  the  exceptional  individuals  that  go 
farthest  away  from  the  metropolis  of  the  species;  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  ordinary  mob  that  surges  against  the  barrier,  but 
are  among  those  individuals  that  cross  through  or  over  the  barrier, 
by  reason  of  extraordinary  complement  of  energy,  in  part  by  reason 
of  hardihood  with  respect  to  the  particular  factors  comprising 
the  barrier,  and  in  part  of  course,  sometimes,  through  merely 
fortuitous  circumstances  of  a  favoring  sort. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  barriers  of  climate  are  continually  moving 
about  over  the  earth's  surface,  due  to  uplift  and  depression, 
changes  in  atmospheric  currents,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes. 
Animal  populations  are  by  them  being  herded  about,  as  it  were, 
though  that  is  too  weak  a  word.  The  encroaching  barrier  on 
the  one  side  impinges  against  the  population  on  that  side;  the 
strain  may  be  relieved  on  the  opposite  side,  if  the  barrier  on  that 
side  undergoes  parallel  shifting,  with  the  result  that  the  spedes 
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as  a  whole  may,  through  time,  flow  in  a  set  direction.  If  anything 
should  happen  that  a  barrier  on  one  side  impinged  on  a  species 
without  corresponding  retreat  of  the  barrier  on  the  other  side,  the 
habitat  of  the  species  would  be  reduced  like  the  space  between 
the  jaws  of  a  pair  of  pliers,  and  finally  disappear:  the  species  would 
be  extinct. 

But,  in  the  case  of  persistence,  it  is  the  rule  for  the  population, 
by  means  of  those  individuals  and  descent  lines  on  the  periphery 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  species,  to  keep  up  with  the  receding 
barrier  and  not  only  that  but  to  press  the  advance.  I  might 
picture  the  behavior  of  the  population  of  a  given  bird  as  like  the 
behavior  of  an  active  amoeba.  This  classic  animal  advances  by 
means  of  outpushings  here  and  there  in  reaction  to  the  environ- 
ment or  along  lines  of  least  resistance.  The  whole  mass  advances 
as  well.  The  particles  of  protoplasm  comprising  the  amoeba 
may  be  likened  to  the  individuals  comprising  the  entire  population 
of  the  animal  in  question,  the  mass  of  the  amoeba  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  population. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  interests  of  the  individual  are  sacrificed 
in  the  interests  of  the  species.  The  species  will  not  succeed  in 
maintaining  itself  except  by  virtue  of  the  continual  activity  of 
pioneers,  the  function  of  which  is  to  seek  out  new  places  for  estab- 
lishment. Only  by  the  service  of  the  scouts  is  the  army  as  a  whole 
able  to  advance  or  to  prevent  itself  being  engulfed:  in  the  ver- 
nacular, crowded  oflf  the  map — ^its  career  ended. 

The  same  general  ideas  that  I  have  set  forth  with  regard  to 
birds,  who  happen  to  be  endowed  with  means  of  easy  locomotion, 
hold,  I  believe,  also  for  mammals,  and  probably  in  greater  or  less 
degree  for  most  other  animals.  I  can  conceive  of  a  snail  in  the 
role  of  an  "accidental,"  an  individual  which  has  wandered  a  few 
feet  or  a  few  rods  beyond  the  usual  confines  of  the  habitat  of  its 
species.  Given  the  element  of  time  (and  geologists  are  granting 
this  element  in  greater  and  greater  measure  of  late),  the  same 
processes  will  hold  for  the  slower  moving  creatures  as  they  seem 
to  do  for  those  gifted  with  extreme  mobility. 

Migration,  by  the  way,  looks  to  me  to  be  just  a  phase  of  dis- 
tribution, wherein  more  or  less  regular  seasonal  shifting  of  popula- 
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tions  takes  place  in  response  to  precisely  the  same  factors  as 
hem  in  the  ranges  of  sedentary  species. 

The  continual  wide  dissemination  of  so-called  accidentals,  has, 
then,  provided  the  mechanism  by  which  each  species  as  a  whole 
spreads,  or  by  which  it  travels  from  place  to  place  when  this  b 
necessitated  by  shifting  barriers.  They  constitute  sort  of  sensitive 
tentacles,  by  which  the  species  keeps  aware  of  the  possibiUties  of 
areal  expansion.  In  a  world  of  changing  conditions  it  is  necessary 
that  close  touch  be  maintained  between  a  species  and  its  geograph- 
ical limits,  else  it  will  be  cut  off  directly  from  persistence,  or  a  rival 
species,  an  assodational  analogue,  will  get  there  first,  and  the 
same  fate  overtake  it  through  unsuccessful  competition — sup- 
plantation. 

Museum  Vert.  Zool.,  Univ.  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
(September  7,  im.) 


NOTES  ON  FOOD    HABITS  OF  THE  SHOVELLER  OR 
SPOONBILL  DUCK  (SPATULA  CLYPEATA). 

BT  W.  L.  MCATEE. 

Reports  have  been  made  by  the  Biological  Survey  upon  the  food 
habits  of  all  of  the  shoal-water  ducks  of  the  United  States  except 
the  Shoveller.  McAtee  wrote  the  accounts^  of  the  Mallard, 
Black  Duck  and  Southern  Black  Duck,  and  Mabbott  those'  of  the 
Gadwall,  Baldpate,  European  Widgeon,  Green-winged,  Blue- 
winged  and  Cinnamon  Teals,  Pintail  and  Wood  Duck.  The 
Shoveller  would  have  been  included  in  the  latter  report  had  the 
author  returned  from  war.  However,  design  as  well  as  fate  had 
to  do  with  the  omission;  truth  is  that  the  food  habits  of  the  Spoon- 
bill duck  are  more  difficult  to  study  than  those  of  any  other  anatine 
species  yet  investigated  and  the  work,  therefore,  was  postponed  to 
the  last.  Even  so  the  pioneer  analyses  by  McAtee  have  not  yet 
been  supplemented  and  these  are  here  reported  upon  so  that  some 
data  on  the  food  habits  of  the  Shoveller  will  be  available,  and  the 
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detetic  reports  upaa  m  major  group  ot  our  wfld  ducks  made 
mfoaaiMy  complete. 

Popular^  tlie  ^KKmbfll  is  reputed  to  feed  upon  mud  and  three 
of  tlie  local  names  of  tlie  bird  onphasize  this  belief,  namely, 
''mud  dnA,"  ''mud  laik,"  and  ''mud  shovdler."  With  respect  to 
mud,  tbe  pure  diing  itsdf  ,  can  scarcdy  be  considered  as  nutritious, 
but  the  material  referred  to  in  annmon  parlance  as  the  pabuhun  of 
mud-eaters,  b  bottom  oose  annposed  laigdy  of  more  or  less  de- 
cayed T^ietable  ddnris  often  containing  large  numbers  of  minute 
plants  and  animals  such  as  diatoms  and  ostraoods.  Hiere  is 
little  doubt  that  these  small  organisms  supply  most  of  the  nutri- 
ment in  the  so-called  mud  found  in  alimentarv  tracts  of  shovellers. 
Tlie  broadening  of  the  bill  of  this  bird,  the  multiplication  of  the 
straining  WmoiUi^  and  dbngation  of  the  intestine,  all  are  speciali- 
latioDS  for  nutrrdTc  utilisation  of  minute  organisms,  and  while 
the  ^Mxmbin  takes  more  of  this  kind  of  food  than  other  ducks, 
it  does  not  haUtuaDy  profit  by  its  specializations,  as  only  about 
15,  certainly  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  birds  examined  had 
fed  on  bottom  oose. 

For  the  present  study  of  the  food  habits  of  the  species,  gizzards 
(some  with  crops)  of  84  9iovdlers  have  been  examined,  lliese 
were  collected  in  12  states  with  Texas  most  heavily  refHcsented 
by  25,  but  with  5  or  more  each  from  Colorado,  California,  Ariuuisas, 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida.  They  were  collected  in 
all  months  from  August  to  AprH  indusive,  the  largest  numbers 
being  taken  in  November  and  February.  Fourteen  of  the  total 
number  of  stcHuach  contents  anal^-zed  were  rejected,  because  of 
insufficiencies  of  various  kinds,  thus  lea\'ing  70  upon  which  the 
percentages  of  food  items  here  dted  are  based. 

Tabulating  the  food  items  of  these  70  Spoonbills  in  the  simplest 
way,  (jL  e.  without  attempting  to  eliminate  errors  due  to  inequalities 
in  geogn^jiic  and  seasonal  distribution  of  the  specimens)  we  find 
that  65.76%  of  the  total  food  is  of  vegetable  and  34.24%  of  animal 
origin.  Hiis  is  a  higber  proportion  of  animal  food  than  taken  by 
any  of  the  other  shoal  wat^  ducks  with  the  sole  exertion  of  the 
Southern  Black  I>uck,a  species  li\'ing  where  animal  food  is  plenti- 
fully available  aD  the  year. 
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The  largest  item  of  animal  food  b  molluscs,  practically  all  of 
them  fresh-water  imivalves.  They  constituted  18.97%  of  the  total 
or  more  than  half  of  the  animal  food  of  the  Shoveller.  No  fewer 
than  280  Phyaa  heterostropha  were  counted  in  one  stomach  contents 
and  1100  Amnicolafloridana  in  another.  Unidentified  snails  were 
foimd  in  29  of  the  84  stomachs  examined  and  the  following  iden- 
tified kinds  in  the  number  stated  in  connection  with  each: 

Amnicolafloridana 2  Lymnaea  sp 1 

Amnicola  limosa 1  Planorbis  exacuous 1 

Amnicola  porata 1   Planorbis  parvus 4 

Amnicola  sp 2  Planorbis  trivolvis 1 

Neritina  reclivata 4  Physa  heterostropha 2 

Physa  sp 2 

Aquatic  insects  are  next  in  importance  in  the  regimen  of  the 
Spoonbill  Duck,  water-bugs  contributing  3.64%  to  the  diet  and 
water-beetles,  caddis  larvae,  dragon-fiy  nymphs,  and  all  other 
insects  together  about  one  per  cent  each.  The  water  bugs  were 
chiefiy  water  boatmen  (Corixidae)  found  in  9  stomachs.  These 
small  creatures  swarm  over  the  bottom  ooze  and  play  an  important 
part  in  transforming  nutriment  gathered  there  into  meat  much 
sought  by  higher  forms.  Other  water-bugs  captured  by  the 
Spoonbill  include  back-swimmers  (Notonectidae  among  them 
NoUmecta  undulcUa),  one  of  the  medium-sized  species  of  "giant 
water-bugs"  (Zaitha)  and  a  water  scorpion  (Ranaira). 

The  water  beetles  eaten  are  chiefiy  small  species,  but  include 

a  few  of  the  highly  predaceous  larvae  kno^n  as  water-tigers 

(D^-tiscidae).    A  list  of  the  water-beetles  identified  from  Shoveller 

stomachs  is: 

Haliplus  punctatus 1  Dytiscidae 3 

Haliplus  ruficollis 1  Berosus  sp 3 

Haliplus  sp 1  Tropistemus  sp 2 

Bidessus  pullus 1  Water-beetles  (further 

Bidessus  sp 1  unidentified) 4 

Hydroporus  sp 1 

Caddis  lar\'ae  and  their  cases  and  dragon-fiy  nymphs  are  most 
numerous  among  the  other  insects  preyed  upon,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  special  note  regarding  them,  nor  were  any  of  them 
identified.     The  remaining  insects  included  lar\'ae  of  midges. 
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soMier-flies,  horse-flies,  may-flies,  a  hymenopteron,  and  a  bird 

louse,  of  a  species  (Lipeunis  sqtudidua)  known  to  infest  the  Shoveller. 

Not  insects  but  more  closely  allied  to  them  than  to  other  orders 

are  the  water-mites  (Hydrachnidae)  which  were  identified  from 

5  stomachs. 

Remains  of  small  fishes  composed  nearly  3  per  cent  of  the  food 

of  the  Shovellers  examined;  in  one  case  6  small  carp  (Cyprinua 

carpio)  had  been  taken  by  a  single  bird.    Crustaceans  make  up 

the  balance  of  the  animal  food  and  although  2  crawfishes  were 

among  them  the  great  bulk  was  made  up  of  those  minute  bivalved 

forms  known  as  Ostracods  together  with  a  few  of  the  naked 

Copepods.      In  one  instance  hundreds  of  Ostracods  had  been 

consumed  as  part  of  one  meal.    In  the  case  of  a  Shoveller  collected 

at  South  Island,  S.  C,  March  31,  1905,  a  male  specimen  of  a  new 

species  of  Ilyodromua  was  identified  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Sharpe  of  New 

York,  who  stated  that  the  genus  had  not  previously  been  reported 

from  North  America  and  that  no  male  had  ever  before  been  found. 

The  names  of  the  Ostracods  identified  and  the  number  of  stomachs 

in  which  found  are: 

Candona  sigmoides 1   Cypris  pellucida 2 

Candona  sxmpsoni 2  Cypridopsis  vidua 1 

Candona  sp 3  Cythere  sp 1 

Cypria  dentifera 2  Syodromus'^p. .- 1 

Potamocypris  smaragdina 1 

Foraminifera  were  found  in  a  single  stomach  from  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  and  oUgochaete  worms  in  two. 

The  approximate  two-thirds  of  the  diet  of  the  Shoveller  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  drawn  from  numerous  plant  families 
none  of  which  is  of  really  preponderating  importance.  A  fair 
share  of  the  total  course  is  composed  of  the  macerated  plant 
debris  which  is  so  important  a  constituent  of  the  bottom  ooze. 
Aside  from  this  indeterminate  material  the  leading  items  are: 
sedges,  16.02%;  pondweeds,  11.25%;  grasses,  8.28%;  algae,  6.55%; 
wat^lilies,  2.5%;  duckweeds,  1.7%;  and  smartweeds,  1.1%. 
Chiefly  the  seeds  of  sedges  are  eaten,  those  most  in  favor  being 
bulrush  (Scirpus)  and  saw-grass  (Mariscus),  About  200  seeds  of 
the  latter  plant  were  foimd  in  one  stomach.  The  pondweeds 
consumed  were  mostly  Potamogeton  and  widgeon  grass  (Ruppia) 
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of  each  of  which  more  than  150  seeds  were  counted  m  single 
gizzards,  but  of  another  genus  of  this  family,  the  homed  pond- 
weed  (Zannichellia)  more  than  1600  seeds  were  taken  by  one 
bird  at  a  meal.  The  grasses  identified  in  the  Shoveller's  food 
were  mostly  switch-grasses  (Panicum),  and  cultivated  rice.  How- 
ever the  seeds  of  the  latter  eaten  were  shattered  grain  gleaned  in 
the  fields  in  winter,  and  their  consumption  is  a  benefit  since 
volimteer  rice  is  very  objectionable.  About  300  seeds  of  a  beach 
grass  (Monantkochloe  liUoralis)  were  found  in  one  stomach.  The 
algae  determined  were  musk-grasses(CAara)  but  filamentous  algae 
not  identified  are  just  as  important  a  proportion  of  the  food. 
Diatoms  were  detected  in  2  stomachs.  Seeds  of  water-lilies, 
largely  those  of  water-shield  (Bra»enia)  and  stolons  of  the  banana 
waterlily  (Castalia  mexicana)  represent  this  family  in  the  Shoveller's 
diet;  duckweeds  (Lemnaceae)  are  eaten  entire,  and  seeds  again 
of  smartweeds  are  the  portion  sought.  The  only  other  item  of 
plant  food  worthy  of  special  note  is  the  velvet  duckweed  (AzoUa 
caroliniana),  a  fern  ally  growing  on  the  water  surface  of  southern 
swamps,  specimens  of  which  composed  nearly  half  of  the  contents 
of  one  stomach;  it  seems  to  be  rarely  eaten  by  birds. 
Items  of  vegetable  food  and  number  of  stomachs  in  which  found : 

Diatoms 2   Foxtail  grass  (Chadochloa  sp.) 1 

Musk-grass  (Chora  sp.) 3  Rice  cut-grass  {Letrsia  oryzoides) . .    1 

Unidentified  algae 7   Rice  (Oryza  aativa) 4 

Velvet  duckweed  (AzoUa  oarciinir  Beach  grass  (Monantkochloe  littora- 

ana) 1       lis) 2 

Pepperwort  (Marsilea  vestUa) 4  Unidentified  grasses 5 

Bur-reed  (Sparganium  sp.) 3   Nut-grass  (Cyperus  sp.) 3 

Small  pondweed  (Potamogeton  pusil-      Spike-rush  (Eleocharis  sp.) 5 

lus) 2  Hair  sedge  (Stenophyllus  capiUariti)   1 

Sago  pondweed  (Potamogeton  pectin       Fimbristylis  sp 5 

natus) 2   Bulrush  (Scirpus  sp.) 19 

Pondweeds  (Potamogeton  sp.) 13  Three-square  (Scirput  americanut)    I 

Bushy  pondweed  (Naioifiexilia). . .  3  River  bulrush  (Scirpus  flwHatilis). .  1 

Homed    pondweed    (Zannichdlia  Bog-ruah  (Mariscuamariscoides).,.  1 

palustris) 1  Saw-grass  (MaritcusjamaicentU). .  6 

Widgeon  grass  (Ruppia  martima) . .  12  Carex  sp 4 

Wapato  (Soffitiaria  sp.) 1   Carex  decamponia 1 

Wild  millet  (Echinochloa  crua-gaUi)    1    Unidentified  sedges 11 

Switch  grass  (Panicum  sp.) 6  Small  duckweed  (Lemna  minor) ....  1 
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Duckweed  (Lemna  sp.) 2  Banana  water-lily  (Castalia  mexir 

Falsenettle  {Boehmeriaqflindri4Xi)'  1       cana) 2 

Water  smartweed  (Persioaria  amr       Waterlily  {Castalia  sp.) 1 

pkSria) 5  Senna  {Cassia  sp.) 2 

Prickly    smartweed    {Tracatdon  Foison ivy  {Rhus toxicodendron)...    1 

aoffiUatum) 2  Grape  {Viiissp.) 2 

Unidentified   snuuiweed    {PoLygo-       Malvaceae 1 

numsp.) 6  Malva^p 3 

Pigweed  {Anuxrardhus  sp.) 1   Hypericum  sp 1 

Lambs '-quarters  (CAenopodtum  sp.)  1  Water  milfoil  (AfyriopA^Uumsp. ). .  3 

Glasswort  (SaUcomia  ambigua) 1  Mermaid  weed  {Proserpinaca  sp.) . .  2 

Sea    purslane    (Sesuinum    marti-       Dodder  {Cuscuta  sp.) 2 

mum) 1   Hdiotropiumindicum 15 

Ckx>ntafl  {CeraiaphyUum  demersum)  6   Cleavers  {Galium  sp.) 1 

Waternshield  (Bra«enia  8c^re6m)..  3  Buttonbush     {Cephcdanthus    occi- 

dentalis) 2 

Notes  from  other  authors. — Audubon*  reports  leeches  as  part 
of  the  food  of  the  Shoveller;  Aughey*  foimd  Rocky  Mountain 
locusts  {Caloptenu8  spretus)  in  a  stomach  he  examined;  Baker' 
reports  the  mollusk  (Rissonia  pulchra);  Fisher^  notes  that:    "At 

.  .  .  Owens  Lake,  Calif.,  Mr.  Nelson  foimd  it  feeding 
extensively  on  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  a  small  fly  (Ephydra  hias) 
which  abounds  in  the  lake,"  Lantz  and  Piper^  observed  it  feeding 
greedily  on  maggots  as  they  floated  downstream  from  a  dead 
cow;  and  Samuels'  adds  tadpoles  to  its  bill  of  fare. 

Smnmary. — So  far  as  known,  the  Shoveller  damages  no  crop, 
nor  does  it  feed  upon  any  animals  of  pronounced  value  to  man. 
On  the  other  hand  it  does  devour  various  fish  predators  as  dragon- 
fly n3rmphs,  giant  water-bugs,  water  scorpions,  water-tigers, 
back-swimmers,  and  crawfishes.  The  latter  creatures  are  des- 
tructive also  to  crops  and  leaves.  The  food  preferences  of  the 
species  are  such  that  it  probably  is  not  attracted  by  pure  clean 
stands  of  the  valuable  duck  food  plants  so  much  as  by  sheer  density 
of  vegetation  with  an  accompanying  abundance  of  animal  life. 


^  Dm.  Blogr.  4.  1838.  p.  241. 

*  Rep.  U.  8.  Ent.  Comm.  1877,  app.  2,  p.  50. 
'Pmoc.  Ac.  Sd.  Phfla.,  1889.  p.  267. 

*  N.  A.  FMma  7,  1803.  p.  17. 
*Bkd.  Surrey  FMd  Notes. 

*  Om.  &  Col.  New  England.  1868.  p.  497. 
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The  food  habits  of  the  species  are  of  interest  in  that  a  larger  number 
of  minute  organisms  such  as  ostracods,  copepods  and  diatoms, 
are  taken,  than  by  most  ducks,  a  result,  no  doubt,  of  more  thorough 
sifting  of  the  bottom  ooze. 

U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  FIELD  SPARROW. 

BT  ARETAS  A.  SAUNDEBS. 

The  song  of  the  Field  Sparrow  (Spizella  pusilla)  is  one  which 
can  be  studied  comparatively  easily.  The  abundance  of  the 
species  in  most  parts  of  its  breeding  range;  the  length  of  the  song 
period;  the  freedom  with  which  the  species  sings,  the  individual 
repeating  its  song  at  short  intervals;  the  clearness  of  quality, 
which  makes  the  pitch  of  the  notes  easily  determined;  and  the 
shortness  and  general  simplicity  of  the  song,  all  are  factors  which 
help  to  bring  this  about. 

The  more  one  studies  bird  song,  the  more  one  attempts  to  make 
accurate  records  of  songs,  the  more  he  becomes  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  in  almost  all  species  there  is  great  individual  variation. 
Such  variation  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Because  of  this 
it  is  difficult  to  make  definite  general  statements  concerning  the 
character  of  the  song  of  any  species.  Any  such  statement  must 
be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  there  are  often  indi\iduals  that  sing 
a  song  entirely  different  in  one  or  more  respects  from  all  others 
of  that  species. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  song  of  the  Field  Sparrow, 
covering  the  five  main  factors  of  variation  in  bird  song,  are  as 
follows. 

1.  Time.  The  Field  Sparrow  song  is  of  short  duration.  The 
average  length  of  the  song,  based  on  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  records  I  now  have,  is  2.7  seconds.  The  longest  song  of  all 
is  4.6  seconds,  and  the  shortest  1.6  seconds.  It  is  rare  to  find  songs 
that  are  longer  than  3.2  seconds  or  shorter  than  2.4  seconds.  One 
specific  time  character,  that  holds  in  practically  all  songs,   is 
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acceleration.  The  introductory  notes  are  the  longest  and  the 
terminal  notes  the  shortest  of  the  song,  the  latter  often  so  rapidly 
repeated  that  they  cannot  be  counted  and  must  be  recorded  as  a 
trill.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  trilled  notes  of  Field  Sparrow  songs 
are  of  this  character,  rather  than  a  trill  produced  by  the  repetition 
of  a  consonant  soimd.    (Auk,  XXXII,  p.  174.) 

II.  Pitch.  The  pitch  of  a  single  song  of  the  Field  Sparrow 
never  varies  greatly.  The  amount  of  variation  may  be  none  at 
at  all,  or  as  much  as  four  tones,  but  songs  with  a  variation  of  more 
than  two  or  two  and  a  half  tones  are  rare.  The  range  of  pitch  for 
the  species  as  shown  by  the  same  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
records  is  exactly  one  octave,  from  D""  to  D'".  The  great  majority 
of  songs  range  between  C""  and  F'".  The  greatest  range  of  any 
single  song  is  four  tones,  from  C""  to  E'".  The  variation  in  pitch 
of  most  songs  grades  evenly  up  or  down  the  scale.  Sudden  changes 
in  pitch  of  more  than  two  tones  are  rare.  The  greatest  changes 
in  pitch  are  to  be  found  in  slurred  notes  at  the  beginning  of  certain 
songs. 

in.  Quality.  The  quality  of  the  Field  Sparrow  song  is  that 
of  a  clear  sweet  whistle.  There  is  no  variation  in  quality  noticeable 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  song,  and  very  little  between  the 
songs  of  different  indi\4duals.  It  is  the  sweetness  of  quality  that 
makes  the  song  of  this  bird  so  pleasing.  In  other  respects  the 
song  is  quite  simple,  and  does  not  show  characters  that  would 
class  the  bird  among  the  best  singers.  I  have  only  one  record 
of  a  song  that  varied  enough  from  the  usual  sweetness  of  quality 
to  make  note  of  the  fact.  This  song,  number  23  in  the  illustrations, 
was  distinct  from  oth»*8  in  other  respects  as  well  as  quality.  The 
voice  of  the  bird  was  about  the  quality  of  that  of  the  Redstart, 
and  was  not  recognizable  as  that  of  a  Field  Sparrow  at  all.  This 
song,  which  I  shall  mention  again,  is  a  good  example  of  the  occas- 
ional freak  song  that  may  occur  in  any  species. 

IV.  Intensity.  The  general  intensity  of  the  song  of  the  Field 
Sparrow  varies  but  little.  As  a  rule  with  most  bird  music,  the 
higher  notes  carry  farther  than  the  lower  ones.  There  are  no 
markedly  accented  notes  in  the  song,  that  is,  not  accented  as  far 
as  intensity  is  concerned.    Accent  seems,  by  some  writers  on  bird 
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song,  to  be  treated  as  a  time  factor,  that  is,  notes  of  longer  duration 
are  considered  accented.  From  this  standpoint  many  notes  in 
the  Field  Sparrow  song  are  accented.  But  I  prefer  to  consider 
accent  entirely  a  matter  of  intensity,  an  accented  note  being  louder 
than  others,  not  longer.  From  this  standpoint  accent  is  very 
slight  or  unknown  in  Field  Sparrow  songs. 

I  have  measured  the  intensity  of  only  one  or  two  songs.  Song 
number  9  in  the  illustrations  was  completely  audible  from  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet,  on  a  day  when  the  wind 
was  not  blowing.  The  highest  part,  the  high  part  of  the  long  trill, 
was  audible  from  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  under  the  same 
conditions.  This  was  on  a  level,  with  few  trees  or  other  obstructions 
between  my  position  and  that  of  the  bird.  Figuring  that  the 
intensity  of  sound  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  its  source,  this  would  make  the  intensity  of  the  lower  notes 
of  this  song  practically  four-fifths  of  that  of  the  higher  notes. 
Another  song,  number  2  in  the  illustrations,  was  audible  from 
about  two  himdred  and  eighty  feet,  but  conditions  for  determining 
this  were  not  so  good  in  this  case,  so  that  the  measure  is  less  re- 
liable. 

V.  Pronunciation.  The  song  of  this  species  is  usually  without 
consonant  sounds  of  any  sort.  In  fact  I  have  not  certainly  heard 
such  sounds  in  any  song.  Certain  songs,  such  as  number  10  in 
the  illustrations,  having  notes  with  a  slight  upward  slur  in  them, 
sound  from  a  distance  as  tho  these  notes  were  not  variable  in  pitch, 
but  were  introduced  by  a  soimd  like  the  consonant  w.  That  is, 
the  sUght  slur  makes  the  notes  soimd  like  "wee  wee  wee"  instead 
of  "eee  eee  eee,"  as  they  would  soimd  if  not  slurred. 

Having  considered  the  general  song  of  the  species  as  a  whole, 
the  next  point  to  consider  is  variation.  Variation  may  be  individ- 
ual, local,  or  geographical.  My  records  of  the  song  of  this  species 
which  are  made  by  the  graphic  method^  are  all  from  southern  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  and  do  not  show  any  geographical  \'ariation, 
and  only  slight  local  variation.  While  I  have  heard  the  song  in 
other  states  I  have  made  no  records  for  definite  comparison.      I 

1  'Auk'  XXXII.  pp.  178  -  183. 
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have  no  notes  or  memory  of  any  marked  difference  between  the 
song  in  other  regions,  and  that  in  the  region  where  I  have  made 
my  records. 

Individual  variation  may  be  divided  into  two  main  kinds.  These 
are  variation  between  the  songs  of  different  individuals,  and 
variation  in  the  song  of  a  single  individual.  The  first  sort  is  very 
conunon  and  apparent  in  the  Field  Sparrow.  Its  study  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  study  of  the  song  of  this  species.  My 
records  show  great  variation.  Looking  them  over,  there  are 
many  that  show  distinct  relationship  to  each  other,  and  a  few  that 
are  almost  exactly  alike.  I  have  divided  these  songs  into  seven 
types.  I  find  that  most  of  my  records  are  easily  classed  in  one  of 
these  types,  in  fact  only  two  of  those  that  are  normal  songs  are 
not  classifiable. 

A  good  many  Field  Sparrow  songs  contain  slurred  notes,  most 
commonly  the  introductory  notes  of  the  song.  There  are  two, 
kinds  of  slurs,  those  slurred  downward  in  pitch  and  those  slurredf 
upward.  These  then  are  the  first  two  types.  Type  I,  songs 
numbered  1  to  5  in  the  illustrations,  are  those  containing  notes 
slurred  downward  in  pitch.  Type  II,  songs  are  those  contaim'ng 
notes  slurred  upward  in  pitch,  numbers  6  to  10  in  the  illustrations. 
The  remaining  five  types  are  without  slurred  notes  and  are  as 
follows:  type  III,  songs  descending  in  pitch  toward  the  termination, 
such  as  numbers  11  to  14;  type  IV,  songs  ascending  in  pitch  to- 
ward the  termination,  such  as  numbers  15  to  18;  type  V,  songs 
first  descending,  then  ascending  in  pitch,  such  as  numbers  19  and 
20;  tyx)e  VI,  songs  ascending  and  then  descending,  such  as  number 
21;  and  type  VII,  songs  all  on  one  note,  without  any  change  in 
pitch,  such  as  numbers  22  and  23. 

Type  I  is  the  commonest  type  of  song,  at  least  in  the  region 
covered  by  my  observations.  Thirty-eight  of  my  records  belong 
to  this  type,  making  26.2%  of  the  one-hundred  and  forty-five 
records  which  I  consider  normal  songs.  This  type  is  most  com- 
monly introduced  by  the  slurred  notes,  followed  by  fester  notes 
or  a  trill  on  a  higher  pitch.  Such  a  song  is  well  illustrated  in  number 
1,  which  is  fairly  representative  of  twenty-one  of  my  records. 
Song  number  2  is  distinctive  in  that  the  slurred  notes  are  very 
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slow  at  first,  and  markedly  accelerated  as  the  song  continues. 
I  have  three  such  records.  Number  3  shows  still  a  different 
variation,  with  the  slurs  ascending  in  pitch.  I  have  three  songs 
of  this  sort  in  my  records.  Number  4  is  typical  of  four  songs, 
introduced  by  a  single  long  note,  followed  by  the  slurs.  Number 
five  is  typical  of  four  others  where  the  slurred  notes  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  song,  instead  of  at  the  beginning.  Three  other 
songs  of  this  type  are  essentially  like  number  1,  but  differ  in  that 
the  termination  is  lower  in  pitch  than  the  slurs,  rather  than  higher. 

Tyi)e  II  is  also  a  common  one,  being  represented  in  my  records 
by  thirty-one  songs,  or  21.4%.  These  songs  are  most  commonly 
like  numbers  6,  7  or  8  in  form.  Ten  are  like  number  6  with  the 
terminal  portion  lower  in  pitch  than  the  introductory  slurs.  Six 
are  like  number  7,  with  the  terminal  trill  higher.  No  less  than 
thirteen  are  like  number  8,  the  song  divisible  into  three  parts, 
first  high  pitched  slurs,  then  low  pitched  single  notes,  then  a  ter- 
minal trill  of  med:um  pitch.  This  form  of  song  is  so  distinctive 
that  it  might  be  classed  as  a  separate  type.  It  is  commonly 
quite  rhythmic  in  character,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  first  and  second  parts  are  of  three  notes  each.  Dr.  Winsor 
M.  Tyler  has  sent  me  descriptions  of  several  Field  Sparrow  songs 
from  Lexington,  Mass.  One  of  these  is  obviously  this  form  of 
type  II  song.  Song  number  9  is  distinct  and  without  a  second 
counterpart  among  my  records.  While  it  might  be  classed  with 
number  7,  its  great  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  first  note 
of  the  slur  is  the  longer  one.  rather,  than  the  second.  Song  number 
10  is  also  the  only  one  of  its  kind  I  have  recorded,  but  Dr.  Tyler  has 
sent  me  a  description  of  a  similar  one  from  Lexington.  A  third 
song  he  has  sent  me  is  also  type  II.  but  imlike  any  in  my  records. 
It  begins  with  four  slurs,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  each  lower 
in  pitch  than  the  preceding  one;  and  ends  with  a  series  of  rapid 
notes  on  the  same  pitch  as  the  first  slur.  In  a  way  it  is  the  opposite 
of  a  type  I  song,  such  as  number  3. 

Type  III  is  nearly  as  common  as  type  II.  I  have  thirty  records, 
making  20.7%.  Number  11  represents  a  descending  song  broken 
into  three  distinct  parts.  I  have  three  such  songs.  Number  12, 
broken  into  two  distinct  parts,  is  common  and  I  have  seven  such 
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records.  But  the  commonest  of  type  III  songs  is  represented  in 
number  13,  where  the  descent  in  pitch  is  gradual.  I  have  fourteen 
such  records.  Number  14  is  one  with  a  change  in  pitch  of  only 
half  a  tone.  I  have  six  such  records.  They  are  interesting  in 
that  they  grade  toward  the  type  VII  song.  In  fact  from  a  dis- 
tance I  have  sometimes  thought  them  type  VII,  and  have  always 
made  a  point  not  to  record  songs  of  such  type  unless  I  can  hear 
them  closely  and  distinctly.  A  recorder  without  a  good  musical 
ear  would  probably  consider  them  type  VII. 

Tyi)e  IV  shows  practically  the  same  four  variations  as  tyjie 

III  in  exactly  the  reverse.  I  have  twenty-six  type  FV  songs,  or 
17.9%.  Five  are  similar  to  number  15,  seven  to  number  16, 
eleven  to  number  17,  and  three  to  number  18,  a  song  with  so  slight 
a  change  in  pitch  that  it  shows  intergradation  between  this  type 
and  tyi)e  VII,  and  is  easily  mistaken  for  the  latter.  Song  number 
15  is  in  a  way  unusual.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  rhythmic 
Field  Sparrow  songs  I  have  recorded,  being  in  three  parts  exactly 
equal  in  time,  according  to  the  stop  watch,  and  with  four  notes 
in  the  first  part,  ei^t  in  the  second  and  twelve  in  the  third. 

Type  V  is  rarer  than  the  preceding  types.  I  have  only  eight 
such  songs  making  5.5%.  Five  of  these  songs  are  similar  to  number 
19  bat  the  other  three  are  rather  irregular  and  more  similar  to 
number  20.  The  songs  like  number  19  show  a  strong  relationship 
to  type  n  songs  such  as  number  8.  In  fact  they  are  the  same, 
save  that  the  first  notes  are  not  slurred. 

Type  VI  is  a  rare  one.  I  rather  hesitated  about  including  it 
as  a  type,  for  the  three  songs  I  have  are  irregular  and  not  much 
alike  save  in  a  general  way.  They  are  only  2.1%  of  the  whole. 
Number  21  is  an  example,  a  unique  song,  but  as  representative 
as  any  of  the  type.  The  bird  that  sang  this  song  occasionally 
dn^pped  oB  the  terminal  trill,  leaving  nothing  hut  a  simple  type 

IV  song,  so  that  possibly  the  evolution  of  such  a  song  was  from 
typcIV. 

Type  Vn  is  represented  by  seven  records  or  4.8%.  I  also  have 
one  reo^  ci  this  type  from  Mr.  Tyler.  Six  of  my  seven  records 
are  like  number  22,  differing  from  each  other  only  in  pitch  and 
in  length.    The  seventh,  number  23,  is  unique  in  two  resperrts, 
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and  to  be  regarded  as  a  freak  song.  It  shows  none  of  the  accelera- 
tion, which  seems  to  be  a  general  characteristic  of  Field  Sparrow 
songs,  and,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  its  quality  was  not  that 
of  the  usual  Field  Sparrow  song,  so  that  when  I  first  heard  it 
I  thought  it  some  warbler  with  which  I  was  not  familiar,  and  was 
much  siuprised  when  I  identified  it.  This  bird  was  found  in 
Norwalk  in  May  1917,  and  again  in  the  same  place  in  May  1918, 
but  in  1919  it  was  not  found. 

Unusual  songs,  not  belonging  to  any  type,  are  represented  in 
numbers  24  and  25.  These  are  the  only  normal  songs  I  have  that 
are  not  classifiable  in  one  of  the  seven  types.  Dr.  Tyl^>  who  has 
described  only  songs  that  seemed  to  him  unusual,  describes  one 
beginning  with  four  notes  alternating  on  two  different  pitches 
followed  by  a  descending  trill.  In  general  it  is  like  a  type  III  song, 
but  differs  enough  at  the  beginning  to  be  not  classifiable.  My 
own  records  that  do  not  belong  to  any  type  are  1.4%  of  my  normal 
records. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  variation  within  the  individual. 
This  variation  consists  of  three  kinds.  First,  slight  variation  of 
a  single  song;  second,  possession  of  two  or  more  distinct  normal 
songs;  third,  certain  i>eculiar  seasonal  variations  that  are  evidently 
abnormal.  The  first  of  these  is  a  common  form  of  variation,  tho 
apparently  not  found  in  all  individuals.  It  may  be  often  observed 
by  watching  and  listening  to  a  single  bird  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
The  bird  may  vary  its  song  by  changing  the  number  of  intro* 
ductory  notes  or  slurs,  by  slightly  varying  the  pitch  of  the  terminal 
notes,  by  cutting  the  length  of  the  terminal  trill  short,  or  in  type 
I  and  II  songs  by  substituting  one  or  more  single  notes  for  slurs. 
Thus  I  have  recorded  from  a  single  bird  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  seven  songs  that  were  all  slightly  different,  yet  all  of  the  same 
type  and  same  general  characteristics.  Some  individuab,  however, 
never  show  any  such  variation,  but  sing  their  song  over  and  over 
exactly  the  same.  This  was  true  of  the  bird  singing  the  distinctive 
song,  number  9.  The  bird  was  observed  singing  in  the  same  place 
on  many  different  days  for  more  than  a  month,  but  there  was 
never  the  slightest  change  in  the  song  in  form,  pitch  or  time. 

The  second  sort  of  variation,  the  possession  of  two  or  more 
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distinct  Hongs  by  a  single  individual,  seems  to  be  a  rare  phenomenon 
in  the  Field  Sparrow.  I  have  only  one  case  on  record,  that  of  a 
single  bird  that  I  observed  in  the  same  place  several  diflfer^nt 
ilays  singing  first  a  type  I  song,  than  after  a  short  time  changing 
to  a  type  II.  The  tj-pe  I  song  was  distinctly  lower  in  pitch  than 
the  type  II.  Once  the  bird  sang  the  two  songs  consecutively^ 
without  a  pause  between  them,  first  the  type  II  song,  followed 
immediately  by  the  t.vpe  I.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1920,  I 
had  some  forty  different  indindual  Field  Sparrows  under  more 
or  less  constant  obser>'ation  from  day  to  day.  Yet  this  u*as  the 
only  case  where  a  bird  was  found  to  possess  two  different  types 
of  song,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  Song  Sparrow,  each  normal 
individual  of  which  has  several  different  songs.  I  have  one  case 
on  reconl  of  a  Song  Sparrow  uith  twenty-four  totally  different 
songs.  Such  variation  is  so  ob\nous  in  that  species,  that  it  seems  as 
if  more  of  it  would  show  in  the  Field  Sparrow  if  possessed  in  any 
markc*d  degree. 

The  last  kind  of  individual  variation  is  a  peculiar  sort  that  seems 
to  |je  common  to  a  number  of  different  species  of  Urds.  As  late 
summer  approaches  and  the  period  of  song  draws  near  its  close^ 
with  the  approach  of  the  postnuptial  moult,  birds  begin  to  vary 
their  songs  in  many  peculiar  ways.  The  songs  numbered  26,  27, 
28,  and  31  are  examples  of  peculiarities  of  this  sort.  At  this  time 
all  general  rules  for  the  song  of  the  species  seem  to  lie  broken,  and 
in  Field  Sparrows,  songs  are  decidetlly  irregular  in  lioth  pitch  and 
time  characters,  though  they  are  usually  of  the  same  sweet  quality 
as  U*fore.  Intensity  is  also  sometimes  varied,  and  the  songs 
Ijeionu*  soft  and  inaudible  from  any  great  <listance.  For  this 
Mxn  of  variation  I  pnipoM*  the  term  postnuptial  variation,  because 
it  comes  with  the  appn>ach  of  the  postnuptial  moult,  at  the  season 
when  nesting  duties  are  cx>mpleted. 

One  might  suspec*t  that  these  peculiar  songs  are  those  of  young 
birtb  of  the  year,  just  learning  to  sing.  In  onler  to  be  sure  of 
this  point  I  have  carefully  examined  several  binls  singing  such 
songs,  and  always  found  them  adults  without  any  sign  of  the 
streaked  breast  which  young  would  have  at  this  time.  \Mien 
one  considers  the  physiological  cause*  of  binl  song,  it  w*ould  seem 
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impossible  that  any  young  bird  would  sing  in  the  year  it  is  born,  or, 
at  any  rate,  before  the  post-juvenal  molt. 

The  examples  of  postnuptial  variation  I  have  given  are  the 
only  ones  I  have  on  record,  though  I  have  often  heard  others. 
They  are  heard  less  frequently  than  normal  songs  and  are  there- 
fore less  easily  recorded.  Number  26  is  believed  to  be  from  the 
same  bird  that  sang  song  number  8  as  its  normal  one.  It  was  in 
the  same  locality,  and  there  are  similarities  in  pitch  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  two  songs,  tho  not  so  much  so  in  time.  Numbers 
27  and  28  are  two  from  another  bird,  and  a  bird  who  normally 
sang  a  type  I  song  very  similar  to  song  number  1.  The  bird  was 
heard  singing  the  normal  song,  and  both  these  variations,  together 
with  some  others  I  was  unable  to  record,  on  July  25,  1920,  about 
a  week  before  the  song  period  of  this  species  began  to  show  signs 
of  diminishing.  Number  31  is  a  song  from  a  bird  I  could  not  identify 
with  any  whose  normal  songs  were  on  record,  though  I  should 
suspect  that  its  normal  song  was  type  II.  It  is  the  longest  Field 
Sparrow  song  I  have  on  record. 

The  Song  period  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  in  Connecticut  at  least, 
begins  with  the  arrival  of  the  birds  in  spring,  about  the  first  of 
April,  and  lasts  till  August.  The  average  date  of  first  song  heard 
in  eleven  years'  records  is  March  26.    The  earliest  date  is  March 

12,  J921.    This  date  and  two  others,  March  14, 1902,  and  March 

13,  1915,  are  probably  those  of  birds  that  had  wintered  in  the 
vicinity.  The  latest  date  for  the  beginning  of  song  is  April  16, 
1916,  a  year  in  which  the  species  arrived  April  2,  but  was  not 
heard  singing  till  later.  Dates  when  the  song  period  ceases  are 
more  difiSlcult  to  obtain.  Summers  have  frequently  been  spent 
in  other  localities,  out  of  the  range  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  and  in  early 
years  no  summer  records  were  kept.  The  average  date  of  the  last 
song  heard  in  five  years' observations  is  August  18,  the  earliest 
being  August  7,  1920,  and  the  latest  August  26, 1918.  One  still 
later  date,  that  I  did  not  average  in  ^ith  others  because  from  a 
different  locality,  is  September  2,  1907,  at  Milford,  Pike  County, 
Pennsvlvania. 

There  is  no  regular  period  of  song  in  the  fall  for  this  species. 
Whether  occasional  birds  sing  at  this  season  I  am  not  sure.    Trust- 
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ing  nieiiior>'  I  should  say  that  I  had  beard  the  song  in  the  fall» 
but  my  notes  covering  ten  years  in  which  I  was  in  the  range  of 
this  species  at  this  season,  do  not  mention  a  single  instance.  During 
these  years  I  kept  daily  records  of  birds  heard  singing.  I  have 
frequent  notes  on  the  fall  singing  of  many  other  species,  so  I  feel 
justified  in  stating  that  fall  singing  on  the  part  of  the  Field  Sparrow 
is  a  rare  occurrence. 

\Miile  these  notes  pertain  to  the  song  period  of  the  species,  the 
period  for  the  individual  is  quite  another  matter.  Those  who 
have  tried  going  out  in  the  height  of  the  migration  in  May,  to  see 
how  nuuiy  species  could  be  recorded  in  a  single  day,  have  probably 
noted  that  few  Field  Sparrows  are  in  song  at  that  season,  though 
they  were  singing  abundantly  a  week  or  so  before.  I  have  noted 
this  fact  for  a  number  of  years,  and  sometimes  found  it  difficult 
to  find  Field  Sparrows  in  the  third  week  in  May,  simply  because 
so  few  of  them  were  singing.  But  it  was  not  until  this  year  that 
I  realiied  that  many  individual  Field  Sparrows  are  silent  for  much 
longer  periods  than  a  week,  even  right  in  the  midst  of  the  song 
period. 

My  notes  are  insufficient  at  the  present  time  to  report  as  fully 
as  I  should  like  upon  this  phenomenon.  In  general,  the  facts 
seem  to  be,  that  the  majority  of  birds  cease  singing  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  that  a  good  many  indi\nduals  do  not  resume 
again  for  a  month  or  more.  When  they  do,  it  may  be  to  sing  for 
only  a  few  days  when  they  cease  again  for  the  remainder  of  the 
aenson,  or  it  may  lie  to  sing  regularly  from  then  until  August.  I 
can  only  guess  at  the  cause  of  these  phenomena.  I  believe  that  a 
successfully  mated  male  bird  ceases  to  sing  as  soon  as  incubation 
of  the  eggs  begins,  and  that  he  does  not  sing  again  until  the  young 
have  left  the  nest,  and  it  is  time  to  start  a  second  brood.  The 
few  birds  singing  in  mid-May  are  then,  either  birds  that  are 
unmated,  or  birds  that  have  not  started  to  nest  at  the  normal 
time  for  the  species.  Those  that  resume  singing  in  late  May  are 
those  whose  nests  were  broken  up  for  some  reason.  The  resumption 
of  song  in  late  June  comes  when  the  first  brood  is  out  of  the  nest 
and  the  second  brood  is  beginning.  Those  birds  who  do  not  mate 
successfully  for  a  second  brood  continue  singing  for  the  rest  of 
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the  song  period.  If  these  are  the  facts,  it  is  a  strong  proof  that 
song,  in  this  species,  not  only  originated  by  sexual  selection,  but 
is  still  mainly  useful  to  obtain  a  mate.  I  hope  for  the  opportunity 
to  continue  study  on  this  problem,  and  to  be  able  to  make  more 
positive  statements  later. 

One  more  fact  remains  to  be  mentioned  concerning  the  song  of 
this  species,  a  fact  that  produces  some  difficulty  in  tracing  individ- 
uals, but  is  otherwise  of  considerable  interest.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  birds  that  are  near  neighbors  singing  exactly  or  approxi- 
mately the  same  song.  I  have  never  found  more  than  two  such 
birds  in  a  locality  but  it  is  possible  that  three  or  more  may  occur. 
I  first  noticed  this  fact  at  West  Haven  in  1915,  when  t^'o  birds,  with 
a  type  III  song  similar  to  number  13  in  the  illustrations,  sang  the 
song  exactly  alike  as  clearly  as  my  ear  could  distinguish.  The  birds 
alternated  with  each  other  from  points  about  seventy-five  yards 
apart.  I  have  since  found  two  other  cases  of  type  III  songs 
that  were  alike,  and  one  of  type  IV.  Other  types  are  not  so  simple 
and  seem  less  likely  to  be  exactly  alike.  I  have  found  both  t>i)e 
I  and  II  songs  sung  by  two  birds  in  hearing  of  each  other,  the  songs 
similar,  but  not  quite  alike.  In  one  locality  were  two  type  I  singers 
with  songs  both  showing  the  peculiarities  of  number  2  in  the 
illustrations,  the  songs  only  slightly  different  from  each  other. 
In  another  case  two  birds  sang  type  II  songs  similar  to  number  8. 
Numbers  29  and  30  in  the  illustrations  are  introduced  to  show 
another  case  of  this  sort.  The  resemblance  between  these  songs 
was  more  marked  than  the  records  show,  for  while  the  number 
29  song  was  usually  as  it  is  recorded,  the  bird  occasionally,  varied 
it  by  dropping  the  final  trill  to  G,  exactly  as  number  30  sang  it. 
These  observations  show  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  be  sure 
of  an  individual  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  song  alone, 
but  careful  observation  throughout  the  season  will  generally 
show  whether  there  are  in  the  same  locality,  two  or  more  indi\'id- 
>uals  having  the  same  type  of  song. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  considered  support  for  the  theory 
that  individual  birds  learn  to  sing  by  imitating  other  indiWduals. 
If  young  birds  learn  to  sing  from  listening  to  parents,  then  two 
birds  singing  similar  songs  may  be  related  by  blood,  either  parent 
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and  offspring  or  both  offspring  of  the  same  male  parent.  Possibly 
they  are  not  related,  but  sing  alike  because  the  younger  bird 
learned  its  sonkg  bom  the  older,  or  both  learned  to  sing  from  the 
same  individual. 

48  Longmeto  Ave.,  Fairfield,  Conn, 


the  breedesg  habits  op  the  northern 

ra\t:x  in  pen'ns^xvania 

BT   RICHARD  C.  HARLOW. 

Bordering  oo  extiiurtioo  as  a  Pemisylvania  bird,  a  few  widely 
scatte^ied  pairs  of  Northern  Ravens  still  exist  in  the  mountains 
of  Snyder,  IVfilBin,  Center,  Blair,  Clinton,  Union,  Juniata,  Lycoming 
and  Huntiiigdon  Counties  (definite  breeding  records.)  It  is  highly 
probable  that  a  few  stiD  finger  in  the  wildest  sections  of  Liuzeme, 
Cdnmbia,  Montoor,  Norlhnmberlaiid,  Wyoming,  Sullivan,  Bed- 
ford and  Fuhoo  Counties.  I  have  obtained  reUatjie  information 
of  the  UeeJing  of  these  bods  in  Wyoming  aod  Sullivan  Counti^rs 
dnring  the  last  ten  years  aod  have  seen  bird^i  taken  tl^re,  while 
on  AprO  18, 1919, 1  saw  an  aduk  bird  with  frxid  in  its  beak  and 
doseiy  pnrsoed  by  Crows  in  Lnseme  County.  It  is  pro(jal>le 
that  there  aie  more  pairs  left  in  Center  County  than  elsewhere 
within  the  state  with  Huntingdon,  MiiRin  and  Clinton  Counties 


As  late  as  1900  it  was  still  a  iairiy  cr/amKA  (jreeding  bird  in 
maDy  of  the  eoonaes  named  but  the  decT<eaMr  during  tl^r  huyt  ten 
yean  has  been  very  mailed  and  unless  rigid  steps  are  taken  for 
its  piiau  tatfqn.  it  will  be  but  a  verj-  few  yearb  before  it  folk/ws 
the  W3d  Pigeon  into  the  Est  of  extinct  Penn^^-ivaoia  species. 

The  Barren  is  naturally'  a  ver>'  shy  species  and  will  not  6tand 
the  cnevoacknKnt  of  cvrifization  and  in  a  numl/cr  of  indtan<:*^  I 
hare  kHMni  them  to  leave  nests  which  had  ^jeen  used  for  genera^ 
tioBs,  aa  aoon  as  heavy  hmbering  took  place  in  ckiese  proximity 
to  diem.     In  1917  out  of  five  pre^-iously  ubtd  nests,  only  oc*e 
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pair  was  present.  In  my  investigations  throughout  the  central 
Pennsylvania  mountains,  I  have  located  no  less  than  sixteen 
nesting  places,  all  of  which  had  been  used  for  years  but  all  of  which 
had  been  totally  deserted  from  two  to  five  years  before  being 
located.  All  of  these  were  absolutely  authentic  records  as  in 
each  case  the  bulky  nests  were  still  present  on  the  cliffs. 

The  number  of  birds  shot  can  not  be  the  most  serious  factor 
in  their  decrease  though  it  undoubtedly  must  be  considered. 
Neither  can  the  collecting  of  their  eggs.  The  writer  has  taken  a 
number  of  sets  in  his  studies  but  never  save  in  the  case  of  one 
pair  in  1910  and  1911  has  a  second  set  been  taken  in  the  same 
year.  In  nearly  every  instance  a  second  set  of  eggs  was  deposited 
within  three  weeks  and  the  same  number  of  eggs  laid  as  the  first 
nest  contained.  As  but  one  brood  is  raised  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  no  decrease  can  be  attributed  to  this  factor.  The  main 
reason  for  their  decrease  is  lumbering  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
nests  or  the  encroachment  of  civilization  in  the  shape  of  too-fre- 
quently  used  roads,  or  houses  being  built  too  close  to  the  cliffs  they 
occupy.  In  nearly  every  case  these  conditions  are  followed  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  birds. 

Food.  During  the  winter  and  early  spring  the  Raven  is  largely 
onmivorus.  I  have  known  them  to  eat  the  buds  of  various  trees 
when  hard  pi'essed  for  food.  At  this  season,  however,  they  feed 
largely  upon  refuse  picked  up  about  the  various  deer  camps 
which  are  so  numerous  throughout  this  territory.  Bits  of  fat,  flesh 
adhering  to  old  bones  and  skin  and  legs  of  deer,  all  of  which  are 
commonly  left  in  the  vicinity  of  these  camps  are  greedily  sought  out. 
Com  fields  on  the  edge  of  their  mountain  fastnesses  are  visited 
and  any  com  that  may  have  been  left,  devoured.  Any  dead 
animal  is  a  feast  and  I  have  observed  five  Ravens  feeding  on  the 
carcass  of  a  dead  dog  in  the  snow. 

A  fact  that  I  do  not  believe  is  generally  known  is  that  these 
birds  disgorge  pellets  after  the  custom  of  our  Owls.^  I  have  re- 
peatedly picked  up  these  pellets  on  their  nesting  and  roosting 
ledges  and  found  them  during  the  spring  to  contain  the  indigestible 

^  See  Hoffman.  Auk  1920.  p.  464.     [Ed.] 
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portions  of  various  species  of  insects  (chiefly  Coleoptera)  with 
bones  and  fur  of  smaller  rodents  in  several  instances.  In  several 
nests  I  have  climbed  to  when  they  held  young  birds,  I  have  found 
remains  of  frogs  and  small  garter  snakes.  In  no  instances  have  I 
noted  the  Raven  destroying  birds'  nests  or  eggs  in  the  manner  of 
the  Crow  and  the  Grackle  and  as  the  bird  will  always  be  one  of 
our  rarest  species  there  is  every  reason  to  urge  that  it  be  taken 
off  the  list  of  unprotected  species  in  the  state. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  great  divergence  of  opinion 
concerning  the  question  as  to  whether  birds  remain  mated  for 
life.  Nevertheless  in  the  case  of  the  Raven  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  such  IS  the  case.  In  the  case  of  the  male  bird  especially  the 
species  is  one  of  striking  individuality.  One  male  of  a  pair  which 
I  have  studied  for  four  years  is  very  fearless,  very  noisy  and  possesses 
a  deep  voice  which  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  that  of.  any 
other  Raven.  Another  male  of  a  pair  I  have  visited  four  times 
is  invariably  silent,  soaring  once  and  then  leaving  the  cliff  entirely, 
never  varying  this  procedure  from  year  to  year.  Still  another 
whose  home  I  have  visited  three  times  always  utters  a  note  (in 
addition  to  the  usual  vocabulary)  that  is  strikingly  like  a  hoarse 
laugh  "haw-haw-haw-haw."  Then  there  is  the  striking  individ- 
uality in  nesting  of  certain  pairs.  One  pair  builds  always  in  trees, 
several  times  nesting  within  a  hundred  yards  of  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  typical  cliffs  I  know.  Another  pair  always  uses  a  cliff 
surrounded  by  a  splendid  forest  contaim'ng  numerous  tree  sites. 
One  thing  is  sure,  in  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a  pair  which  one 
discovers  nesting  in  a  tree  will  always  be  found  thereafter  in  trees 
and  a  pair  which  once  chooses  a  cliff  always  remains  true  to  their 
first  choice.  Other  characteristics  are  evident  also  to  prove  the 
same  birds  present  at  the  same  nests  years  after  year.  One 
male  always  comes  to  meet  me  when  I  am  yet  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  taking  the  same  course  each  year,  another  always  warns 
the  female  with  a  low  note  and  sneaks  away  over  the  back  of  the 
ridge.  Females,  likewise,  possess  the  same  striking  individuality 
of  voice  and  action  as  the  males.  Then  in  addition  to  the  choice 
of  nest  sites  as  evidenced  above,  different  females  lay  very  dis- 
tinct types  of  eggs  which,  as  a  rule  run  very  true.    One  nest  al- 
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ways  contains  very  dark  uniform  eggs  while  another  holds  very 
lightly  marked  specimens  with  a  pale  bluish-green  background. 
The  first  nest  of  the  two  just  mentioned  runs  to  very  small  eggs, 
scarcely  larger  than  Crow's,  while  the  second  nest  always  holds 
large  sized  eggs.  The  number  in  the  set  does  not  hold  as  true, 
though  certain  pairs  never  lay  over  four  eggs  and  conunonly  three 
while  others  run  to  four  and  five.  However,  this  is  a  problem 
which  seems  to  be  largely  controlled  by  the  vitality  of  the  female 
at  the  time  of  reproduction,  i.  e. — dependent  upon  her  age  and 
the  abundance  of  food  during  the  winter  months. 

Courtship.  Mating  takes  place  during  the  first  ten  days 
in  February.  A  bird  occasionally  roosts  upon  one  of  the  old 
nesting  ledges  during  the  winter  as  is  evident  by  excrement  found 
there  but  this  is  by  no  means  usual.  The  pair  return  to  the  cliff 
together  usually  the  first  week  in  February,  at  first  only  for  a 
short  visit  each  day,  and  later  for  several  visits.  A  heavy  storm 
at  this  time  usually  delays  these  visits  for  several  days.  At  this 
time  I  have  seen  them  go  to  the  nesting  ledge,  the  female  usually 
ab'ghting  on  the  ledge  and  the  male  on  a  dead  stub  nearby  and 
spend  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  there.  At  this  time  they  often  soar 
together  high  up  in  the  air  with  wing  tips  touching,  the  male 
always  slightly  above  the  female.  At  times  he  will  give  a  wonder- 
ful display  of  his  prowess  on  the  wing,  either  dropping  like  a  meteor 
for  several  hundred  feet  and  fairly  hissing  through  the  air  in  the 
manner  of  the  male  Duck  Hawk,  or  tumbling  like  a  pigeon  over 
and  over.  During  this  period  also,  I  have  found  them  perched 
close  together  high  up  in  an  old  dead  tree  caressing  each  other 
with  bills  touching. 

Voice.  At  this  time  and  during  incubation  they  seem  to  have 
a  more  extended  vocabulary  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
As  I  have  already  said  the  Raven  shows  great  individuality  in 
its  notes  while  the  voice  of  the  male  is  much  deeper  and  stronger 
than  that  of  the  female.  During  the  period  of  courtship  and 
incubation  there  are  two  distinct  notes  that  I  have  not  heard 
at  any  other  time.  One  is  a  soft  ''crawk,"  which  the  male  gives 
to  the  female  when  he  is  sitting  near  her  while  she  is  on  the  nest 
ledge  or  incubating.    The  other  is  a  series  of  "crawks''  given  while 
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on  the  wing  and  with  rarely  a  note  best  expressed  by  the  syllables 
"ge-Iick-ge-lee"  given  either  between  the  "crawks"  or  still  more 
rarely  as  a  single  note. 

Tliis  note  which  I  have  never  seen  described  has  a  metallic  gurgle 
which  does  not  carry  very  far.  Then  there  is  of  course  the  usual 
"crruck"  given  either  singly  or  repeated  any  number  of  times 
but  very  frequently  repeated  three  times  when  the  bird  is  alarmed, 
lliere  is  also  a  "crroak"  given  by  the  male  and  often  repeated 
four  times  as  a  form  of  song  when  undisturbed  and  near  the  nest, 
though  it  may  be  given  singly.  These  last  two  notes  are  given 
either  upon  the  wing  or  while  perched.  The  usual  wing  note  is  the 
rolling  guttural  "cmick."  As  I  have  said  before,  nearly  every 
Raven  I  have  met  has  some  note  that  is  distinctive  but  the  above 
are  the  usual  types.  I  have  also  heard  a  very  distinct  hollow, 
sepulchral  laugh  "haw-haw-haw-haw."  The  note  of  the  young 
is  easily  distinguished  up  to  the  age  of  at  least  six  months  as  I 
have  raised  the  young  from  the  nest  up  until  this  time.  It  is  a 
harsh  "cawr"  when  in  the  nest,  more  like  the  note  of  a  Crow  than 
of  a  Raven.  The  young  are  very  noisy  and  from  sad  experience 
in  my  home  I  can  testify  that  their  desire  for  food  is  insatiable 
and  backed  up  by  strong  lungs  from  dawn  till  dark. 

Nesting  SrrE.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  nesting  site 
chosen  here  in  Pennsylvania — the  cliff  site  and  the  tree  site  (the 
diff  nests  outnumbering  the  tree  nests  in  the  proportion  of  about 
eight  to  one.  This  may  be  more  accentuated  because  of  the  pre- 
sent lack  of  large  timber,  but  the  fact  remains  that  according  to 
tradition  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nests,  some  of 
the  cliff  sites  have  been  used  for  seventy  years,  long  before  the 
former  great  white  pine  forests  were  cleared. 

One  feature  is  almost  invariably  demanded  by  the  cliff  nesting 
Ravens  and  that  is  that  the  location  be  dark  and  well  shaded. 
Usually  the  darkest  available  section  of  the  cliff  is  selected  where 
the  ledges  are  shaded  by  hemlocks  which  often  grow  on  the  smallest 
ledge  on  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Very  frequently  the  nest  will  be 
placed  under  an  overhanging  tongue  of  rock  so  that  it  will  be 
protected  from  above  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  nest  in  use  that  b 
not  sheltered  either  by  trees  or  by  an  overhang.    Their  need  for 
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this  is  made  evident  when  it  is  realized  that  nest  building  is  begun 
and  egg  laying  often  started  in  February,  while  these  mountains 
are  subject  to  some  of  their  worst  winter  storms  and  I  have  seen 
the  ledges  covered  with  snow  and  ice  as  late  as  March  20.  A 
nest  examined  on  March  16,  1919,  was  completely  draped  by 
icicles  frozen  from  the  overhang  above  to  the  rim  of  the  nest  on 
three  sides.  The  next  year  the  birds  moved  to  a  pot  hole  where 
they  were  more  safe.  Probably  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cliff  nests 
found  have  been  in  mountain  gaps  and  passes  on  the  west  side 
of  the  gaps,  probably  because  the  best  shaded  cliffs  occiu:  on  that 
side  though  in  certain  sections  where  the  rock  strata  lie  parallel 
with  the  ridge,  they  breed  along  the  ridge  at  any  well  shaded  point. 
The  height  of  the  cliff  seems  to  be  a  secondary  consideration  to 
the  shade,  though  rarely  is  a  cliff  with  a  straight  drop  of  less  than 
fifty  feet  chosen  and  they  run  from  there  up  to  two  hundred  feet. 
The  nest  is  built  either  on  a  projecting  shelf  or  ledge  either  large 
or  small,  where  suitable  protection  is  offered  with  distance  from 
the  ground  a  secondary  consideration  but  usually  on  the  ledge  most 
difficult  of  access.  I  have  found  nests  in  a  pot  hole  only  eight 
feet  do^Ti  on  a  two  hundred  foot  cliff  and  again  only  sixteen  feet 
up  from  the  bottom  of  a  fifty  foot  ledge.  The  nesting  ledge  al- 
most  invariably  b  well   up  towards  the  top  of  the  mountain, 

often  on  a  cliff  near  the  sununit,  so  the  birds  have  a  clear  outlook 
of  the  surrounding  country  for  miles.  In  such  a  case  the  cliff  may 
not  be  as  high  but  there  ^dll  be  an  almost  perpendicular  talus  slope 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff  nmning  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
I  have  never  seen  a  nest  on  a  ledge  that  had  any  vegetation  on  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  tree  nesting  Ravens,  the  first  requisite  they 
seem  to  demand  is  the  highest  available  tree  and  the  second  is 
good  cover  in  the  very  top  of  the  tree.  The  tree  nests  are  giant 
structures  over  four  feet  across  and  yet  the  birds  conceal  them 
so  well  in  the  very  top  of  the  tree  that  they  are  frequently  very 
hard  to  see  from  the  ground.  Usually  the  wildest  mountain 
swamp  is  chosen  where  there  still  remain  some  large  white  pines 
and  hemlocks.  I  have  never  known  of  a  tree  nest  of  the  Raven  to 
be  used  two  years  in  succession  even  though  absolutely  undisturbed 
and  when  young  were  reared  in  safety.    The  birds  usually  return 
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to  the  same  swamp  but  the  nest  site  may  be  shifted  from  a  hun- 
dred yards  to  a  mile  or  more.  One  pair  brought  out  four  young 
one  year  undisturbed  and  the  next  year  shifted  five  miles  out  of 
the  swamp  into  a  heavily  timbered  gap  but  returned  the  follow- 
ing year  into  the  original  swamp.  I  feel  sure  this  is  more  often 
the  case  than  is  usually  supposed  for  I  have  known  of  other  cases 
where  birds  have  been  absent  from  a  swamp  for  a  year  or  more 
and  have  later  returned. 

In  the  case  of  clifiF  nesting  Ravens,  the  birds  usually  return  to 
the  same  ledge,  though  some  pairs  are  much  more  persistent  than 
others  in  this  respect.  Others  will  return  to  the  same  cliff,  but 
vary  in  the  ledge  chosen,  sometimes  nesting  on  one  ledge  for 
several  years  and  then  shifting  to  another.  I  am  strongly  convinced 
that  some  of  these  birds  (possibly  very  old  ones)  do  not  breed 
every  year.  At  least  in  a  number  of  cases  I  have  found  the  nest 
completed  and  both  birds  present  through  the  breeding  season  and 
yet  no  eggs  were  laid  though  the  birds  exhibited  every  solicitude  at 
the  presence  of  intruders.  In  other  cases  I  have  known  of  nests 
being  rebuilt  each  year  and  yet  only  one  bird  was  present.  It 
is  possible  that  the  nest  in  such  instances  may  have  been  a  blind 
but  I  cannot  feel  such  was  the  case  where  visit  after  visit  would 
have  revealed  both  birds.  A  very  striking  example  is  given 
in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  birds  nesting  only  a  few  miles  from  my 
home  at  State  College,  Pa.  Young  birds  were  taken  from  this 
pair  in  1909  and  sets  of  eggs  in  1910  and  1911.  From  1911  to 
1919  this  nest  was  rebuilt  each  year  and  both  birds  were  frequently 
found  about  it,  but  in  all  this  stretch  of  time  no  eggs  were  laid 
in  the  nest.  It  b  my  theory  that  the  female  had  become  so  old 
that  she  was  infertile  as  Ravens  had  nested  on  this  cliff  for  sixty 
years  according  to  the  oldest  settlers.  In  the  summer  of  1918,  the 
female  was  shot  by  a  hunter  and  the  following  spring  the  male 
returned  with  a  new  mate,  the  old  nest  was  rebuilt  and  three  eggs 
were  laid. 

The  Raven  is  essentially  a  solitary  bird  and  the  nests  of  different 
pairs  are  usually  a  considerable  distance  apart.  The  only  pairs 
I  know  of  which  nest  at  all  near  to  one  another  are  six  miles  apart. 
I  know  of  no  bird  which  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  Raven 
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during  the  breeding  season  but  the  Duck  Hawk  and  as  this  spec- 
ies stands  civilization  better  through  nesting  on  higher  cliffs  than 
the  average  Raven  it  usually  outlasts  the  latter.  There  seems  to 
be  a  mutual  respect  between  the  two  species  and  though  they 
have  occasional  disagreements  I  have  known  them  to  nest  on 
ledges  only  forty  feet  apart,  the  Raven  having  young  while  the 
Duck  Hawk  had  eggs.  Certainly  there  is  no  other  bird  which 
would  brave  the  Duck  Hawk's  wrath. 

Nest  building  varies  much  more  according  to  the  individuality 
of  the  pair  than  to  the  severity  of  the  season.  I  have  gathered 
together  very  carefully  data  for  the  three  last  seasons  which 
should  serve  to  exemplify  pretty  well  all  types  of  seasonal  condi- 
tions found  in  central  Pennsylvania.  The  season  of  1919  could 
be  called  fairly  normal.  During  1920  deep  snow  lay  in  the  moun- 
tains till  April  1,  while  1921  presented  one  of  the  earliest  seasons 
in  history.    Nest  building  for  the  six  pairs  studied  began  as  follow^s: 

1010  1020  1021 

Pair  A Feb.  16  Feb.  20  March  1 

PairB Feb.  17  Feb.  14 

Pair  C Feb.  17  March  10 

PairD Feb.    7  Feb.  18  Feb.  14. 

PairE Feb.    7  Feb.  15  Feb.  10 

PairF March  1  Feb.  20  Feb.  20 

When  the  above  are  averaged  with  all  other  data,  it  is  e\ident 
that  under  normal  conditions,  nest  building  begins  between 
February  7  and  15,  though  some  individuals  may  postpone  it  much 
later.  It  may  also  be  readily  seen  that  in  the  case  of  this  bird 
seasonal  conditions  influence  it  but  little.  Nest  building  is  done 
almost  entirely  by  the  female.  I  have  seen  the  male  a  few  times 
carrying  sticks  but  in  each  instance  they  were  dropped  on  the  ground 
near  the  ledge.  On  March  2, 1919, 1  watched  a  pair  building  for 
sometime.  The  female  made  four  trips  at  intervals  of  from  ten 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  carrying  each  time  a  beak  full  of  deer  hair 
which  she  placed  in  the  nest  as  lining.  The  male  constantly  accom- 
panied her  flying  close  to  her  on  all  the  trips  and  ocasionally  giving 
exhibitions  of  his  aerial  prowess  for  her  beneHt — once  dropping 
over  and  over  at  least  sixty  feet  in  the  air  like  a  tumbler  pigeon. 
Both  birds  croaked  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest,  the  female 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  beak  was  apparently  full  of  hair.  The 
male  always  perched  on  a  dead  stub  close  to  the  nest  while  she 
worked  the  lining  into  the  cup.  One  pair  I  have  watched  are 
usually  silent  in  building  but  most  pairs  call  to  each  other  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest. 

Nest  building  occupies  a  period  of  between  fourteen  and  eighteen 
days.  The  nest  is  a  huge  yet  neat  structure  always  conforming 
in  contour  with  the  ledge  or  crotch  on  which  it  is  placed.  For 
instance,  one  pair  built  in  1919  on  a  very  small  ledge  and  the  nest 
was  quite  small  but  in  1920  shifted  into  a  large  crack  or  pot  hole, 
and  the  nest  was  a  huge  structure  over  four  feet  across.  It  is 
well  built  into  the  ledge,  pot  hole  or  crotch  in  which  it  is  placed, 
sticks  being  wedged  into  all  available  cracks  near  the  base  of  the 
nest.  The  tree  nests  are  usually  placed  in  a  double  or  triple  vertical 
crotch  from  seventy  to  over  one  hundred  feet  up, — ^nearly  always 
the  highest  available  strong  crotch  but  in  one  instance  a  hori- 
sontal  crotch  four  feet  out  on  a  large  limb  was  used. 

The  base  of  the  nest  varies  from  little  more  than  three  feet 
to  five  feet  in  the  largest  nests  with  an  average  of  almost  four  feet. 
The  cavity  averages  a  foot  in  diameter  and  six  inches  in  depth, 
the  depth  varying  considerably.  In  several  nests,  I  have  seen  one 
side  of  the  cavity  was  against  the  face  of  the  cliff  or  an  upright 
limb,  far  from  the  center  of  the  base  and  with  practically  no  rim 
on  one  side.  Usually,  howevei-,  it  is  a  fairly  symmetrical  nest 
for  so  large  a  structure.  The  base  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
dead  branches  and  sticks,  freshly  broken  by  the  birds  themselves. 
When  built  upon  last  year's  nest,  the  freshly  broken  sticks  make  a 
sharp  line  of  contrast  where  they  are  built  upoD  the  old  excrement 
bespattered  rim  of  the  previous  year.  Some  of  these  dead  branches 
are  over  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  over  three  feet 
long.  Oak  sticks  seem  to  be  most  frequently  used  though  hemlock, 
pine  and  chestnut  often  occur  as  well.  Frequently  freshly 
broken  and  budded  twigs  (usually  birch)  bruised  by  the  beaks  of 
the  birds  are  found  especially  well  up  toward  the  rim.  ThL«  was 
a  constant  feature  of  all  nests  found  in  1920,  probably  because 
the  deep  snows  covered  nearly  all  piles  of  brush  and  dead  fallen 
trees.    A  great  number  of  dead  sticks  always  fall  to  the  ground 
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or  are  blown  out  in  the  building  and  the  snow  underneath  the 
ledge  or  tree  is  covered  with  them. 

The  two  most  constant  features  of  the  cup  h'ning  are  bark  shreds 
and  deer  hair,  the  latter  predominating  when  available.  Wlien 
using  the  old  nest  the  birds  tear  out  the  top  lining  from  the  pre\'ious 
year  which  has  been  fouled  by  the  young  and  throw  it  out  of  the 
nest  so  that  nearly  always  one  may  find  small  tufts  of  deer  hair 
on  the  ground  nearby.  The  bark  strips,  shreds  and  fibres  are 
obtained  from  dead  trees,  underneath  the  rough  outer  bark  and 
they  frequently  use  grape  vines  shreds  as  well.  Some  nests  are 
lined  almost  entirely  with  white  hair  from  the  belly  of  the  deer  and 
some  with  red  from  the  back,  the  birds  using  just  what  is  available 
from  the  carcass.  Outside  of  these  main  features  the  lining  varies 
according  to  material  available  in  the  various  localities.  Tufts 
of  hair  from  domestic  cattle  or  from  dogs  as  well  as  horse  hair  are 
frequently  foimd.  Bits  of  fur  from  the  skunk,  opposum  and  wild 
cat,  sheep  wool,  bits  of  green  moss  scraped  from  the  sides  of  rocks 
are  all  used  by  various  pairs.  I  have  found  one  nest  hea\ily 
felted  with  material  which  the  birds  had  been  seen  picking  from 
an  old  felt  hat  and  in  another  lining  were  bits  of  rope.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  nest  was  one  containing  a  heavy  lining  of  deer  hair 
and  flourishing  on  one  side  of  the  cavity  was  the  entire  tail  of  a  deer. 

A  period  of  several  days  intervenes  between  the  completion 
of  the  nest  and  the  laying  of  the  first  tgg.  This  varies  with  dif- 
ferent pairs  between  three  days  and  a  week.  During  this  time 
the  birds  visit  the  nest  together  at  intervals  during  the  day,  the 
female  going  on  the  nest  and  turning  around  much  as  a  bird  does 
when  she  is  moulding  the  cup  into  the  right  form. 

I  am  appending    a  table  of  the  pairs  previously  tabulated  to 

show  the  dates  of  the  laying  of  the  first  egg  for  the  three  years 

noted  under  nest  building: 

1910  1020  1921 

normal  very  late  very  early 

Pair  A March  4  March  2 

Pair  B March  5  March  1 

Pair  C March  5  April  5 

Pair  D Feb.  22  March  5  March  3 

Pair  E Feb.  25  March  2  March  2. 

Pair  F March  17  March  15  March  10. 
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Despite  previously  published  sunnises,  egg  deposition  occurs 
daily  until  the  set  is  complete.  In  severe  weather  the  female 
remains  on  the  nest  from  the  time  the  first  egg  is  laid,  leaving  only 
for  short  trips  for  food.  Under  ordinary  conditions  however,  she 
covers  the  eggs  only  at  night  until  the  full  number  is  laid. 

The  eggs  vary  in  number  from  two  to  seven  with  the  average 
set  consisting  of  four  or  five.  Sets  of  three  are  quite  common  and 
certain  pairs  never  lay  more  than  three  or  four  eggs.  Six  is  very 
rare  while  I  have  but  one  record  each  of  sets  of  seven  and  two. 

The  eggs  vary  a  great  deal  both  in  size  and  coloration,  some 
being  so  small  as  to  approach  the  largest  type  of  eggs  of  the 
Crow.  The  ground  color  is  a  pale  bluish  green  or  light  olive  green, 
spotted,  dashed,  blotched,  streaked  or  smeared  with  greenish 
brown,  dark  brown  and  sometimes  fewer  markings  of  purpb'sh 
and  black.  Some  t^'pes  are  so  heavily  marked  that  the  ground 
color  is  almost  obscured  and  the  color  is  uniform  owing  to  the 
density  of  the  markings.  Other  eggs  are  streaked  and  scrawled 
lightly,  resembling  very  greatly  the  conmion  type  of  egg  of  the 
White-necked  Raven. 

The  average  size  of  eggs  of  the  Northern  Raven  taken  in  Penn- 
sylvania will  run  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  eggs  taken 
farther  north.  A  series  of  nineteen  eggs  averages  in  millimeters 
48.4  nmi.  by  32.5  mm  with  extremes  of  51  mm.  and  44.8  mm.  in 
length  and  34  nun.  and  31  mm.  in  width. 

The  four  sets  (nineteen  eggs)  measure  in  millimeters  as  follows : 

Set  A.  Set  B.  Set  C.  Set  D. 

44.8  X  33  50  X  33  48.6  X  33  49.2  X  34 

47  X  31  49  X  32.6  49.4  X  32.6  49  X  34 

47X32  47X31.5  48X31  50X34 

46X31.1  51X32.5  50      X  32.6  49X33 

50      X31.1  51X32.6 

51.6X34.2 

The  period  of  incubation  is  twenty  days.  During  this  time  the 
male  feeds  the  female  upon  the  nest  but  does  not  as  a  rule  sit 
upon  the  eggs  except  in  cold,  stormy  weather  when  the  female 
leaves  the  nest  for  food. 

As  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  species  I  have  studied  where  the 
female  is  fed  on  the  nest,  she  leaves  it   two   or  three   times 
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daily  for  exercise  and  short  searches  for  food.  Except  when 
hunting  for  food,  the  male  is  usually  found  during  incubation 
perched  on  some  dead  stub  not  far  from  the  nest.  In  such  cases 
he  croaks  a  warning  to  the  sitting  female  on  the  approach  of  an 
intruder  and  she  often  leaves  the  nest  when  a  person  is  yet  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  away.  In  some  pairs,  and  especially  if 
the  male  is  not  on  guard,  the  female  sits  until  one  is  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  nest  but  such  cases  can  not  be  considered  as  typical. 
Tree  nesting  birds  usually  leave  the  nest  as  the  tree  is  approached. 
Both  birds  usually  soar  well  up  in  the  air  croaking  while  the  nest 
is  being  inspected  but  where  a  prolonged  stay  is  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest  they  will  frequently  perch  side  by  side  on  a 
dead  tree  well  away  from  the  nest  or  leave  the  vicinity  entirely 
for  half  an  hour  or  more.  The  male  is  much  more  fearless  and 
demonstrative  in  his  defense  of  the  nest,  if  defense  it  may  be  called. 

The  young  are  fed  by  both  birds  and  remain  in  the  nest  for  a 
period  of  four  weeks  and  when  they  finally  leave  can  fly  short 
distances  fairly  well.  They  are  very  noisy  when  food  is  brought. 
The  rim  of  the  nest  and  the  surrounding  rock  or  limbs  are  heavily 
bespattered  with  white,  chalky  excrement,  the  young  turning  up 
their  tails  to  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  evacuating  over  it.  In 
fact  I  have  seen  some  cliff  nests  where  the  cliff  was  as  heavily 
spattered  as  a  Duck  Hawk  ledge. 

The  parents  are  quite  fearless  in  defense  of  their  home  against 
other  birds.  Usually  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  pestering  of 
Crows  but  about  the  nest  I  have  seen  them  several  times  pick 
out  individual  Crows  from  the  harrassing  flocks  and  drve  them 
clear  out  of  the  valley,  striking  heavily  with  their  beaks  while 
the  Crows  squawked  with  fear.  They  easily  drive  off  the  Red- 
tailed  and  Broad-winged  Hawks  and  these  birds  put  up  but  a 
feeble  defense  when  beset. 

The  young  stay  about  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  for  a  week  or 
more  after  leaving  it  but  soon  scatter  and  one  rarely  sees  the 
family  parties  so  common  in  many  closely  related  species.  I 
have  seen  but  one  instance  of  flocking  on  January  7,  1917,  when  a 
flock  of  seventeen  were  counted  in  a  wild  mountain  section — 
probably  influenced  by  food  conditions. 

State  CoOege,  Pa. 
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GENERAL  NOTES 

The  Iceland  Gull  (Larus  leucopterus)  in  California. — ^A  flying  field 
trip  into  Kern  County,  California,  made  by  Dr.  Loye  Miller  and  the 
junior  author  in  the  closing  days  of  the  past  year  not  only  furnished  an 
opportunity  for  personal  observation  of  the  important  Pleistocene  de- 
posits recently  discovered  in  the  McKittrick  region,  but  also  yielded  one 
interesting  record  of  range  extension  for  a  modem  species.  On  December 
30,  1921,  Dr.  Miller  picked  up  a  dead  gull  on  one  of  the  levees  on  the 
west  side  of  Buena  Vista  Lake.  The  bird  had  evidently  been  killed  by 
some  duck  himter  an  hour  or  two  before,  and  aside  from  semi-decapitation 
at  the  hands  of  the  same  ''sportsman",  was  in  perfect  condition. 

The  specimen  differed  so  radically  from  any  Larue  glauceecens  available 
in  southern  California  collections  that  it  was  sent  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight 
for  determination.  He. pronounces  it  Larus  leucopUrus,  and  as  such  it 
constitutes  a  new  record  for  this  State.  The  specific  data  relative  to  the 
capture  is  as  follows:  Female,  immature  of  the  first  winter;  No.  J  1824, 
Collection  of  Donald  R.  Dickey;  Buena  Vista  Lake,  Kern  County, 
California;  December  30,  1921;  collected  by  Loye  Miller  and  A.  J.  van 
Rossem. — ^D.  R.  Dickey  and  A.  J.  van  Rossem,  Pasadena,  Calif omia. 

Pelicans  in  the  Interior  of  Alabama.— During  the  past  season, 
several  newspaper  notes  detailing  the  killing  of  both  the  White  and  Brown 
Pelican,  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  have  appeared.  Li  October  1921,  a 
hunter  killed  a  large  White  Pelican  (Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos)  at  Mountain 
Creek,  in  Chilton  Coimty,  more  than  200  mUes,  in  an  airline,  north  of  the 
coast.  The  bird  stopped  to  rest  at  a  small  pond,  and  was  killed  and  brought 
to  this  department  and  moimted  for  our  collection.  It  measures  nearly 
nine  feet  in  extent. 

During  the  first  few  days  in  February  the  newspapers  carried  accounts 
of  the  shooting  of  both  species  more  than  100  miles  from  the  coast.  A 
White  Pelican  was  killed  at  Selma,  Dallas  County,  and  Brown  Pelicans 
(P.  occidenialis)  in  Escambia  and  Butler  Counties,  and  in  Montgomery. 
The  bird  taken  at  Georgiana,  in  Escambia  County,  is  without  toe  nails 
on  the  right  foot.  It  appears  to  be  of  great  age.  The  one  taken  at  Mont- 
gomery struck  a  telephone  wire  during  a  day  flight,  killing  itself  in  the 
streets  of  the  city.  The  two  specimens  just  referred  to  are  both  mounted 
and  in  our  collection,  and  measure  more  than  eight  feet  in  expanse. — Peteb 
A.  Bbannon,  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Mont' 
gomery,  Alabama. 

Eider  Duck— A  Ckxrrection.— Under  date  of  April  1890,  Vol.  VII, 
No.  2,  of  'The  Auk, '  a  note  appears  stating  that  a  specimen  of  the  Conmion 
Eider  Duck  {Somateria  dresseri)  had  been  shot  neai  Ottawa.    This  I  regret 
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to  state  WHS  incorrect,  as  the  specimen  has  proven  to  be  a  young  King 
Eider  (S.  spectabilis).  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taverner, 
Zoologist  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department,  and  Mr.  Hoyes  Lloyd, 
Ornithologist  of  the  Dominion  Parks  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
who  recently  placed  at  my  disposal  a  very  large  number  of  specimens  of 
both  King  and  Conmion  Eider,  the  bird  has  been  positively  identified  as 
a  young  King  Eider,  in  the  plumage  of  the  female. — Georqe  R.  WerrE, 
OttawQf  Canada. 

Azias  diasi  novifnexicana  and  Gnu  americana  in  Nebraska. — 

Last  November  while  on  a  shooting  trip  in  Cherry  County,  Nebraska, 
I  obtained  a  duck  which  appeared  strange  to  me.  The  specimen  was 
saved  and  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Oberholser  as  Anas  diazi 
novimexicana  (Huber).  The  bird,  a  female,  was  shot  October  17,  1921,  on 
Dad's  Lake,  Cherry  Coimty,  Nebraska,  by  Colonel  Dale  Biunstead  and 
is  now  in  my  collection.  As  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first  known  occurrence 
of  this  bird  outside  of  New  Mexico,  it  seems  worthy  of  note. 

While  on  this  same  trip  I  heard  of  a  supposed  occurrence  of  the  Whoop- 
ing Crane.  The  gentleman  from  whom  the  information  was  obtained 
was  a  member  of  the  Red  Deer  Lake  Shooting  Club,  and  stated  that  on 
October  14,  1921,  two  Whooping  Cranes  had  alighted  on  the  shores  of 
Red  Deer  Lake  and  that  one  had  been  killed  by  a  farmer  boy  in  the  vicinity. 
I  did  not  see  this  bird  myself,  but  believe  the  report  to  be  authentic. — 
H.  B.  CoNOVER,  Chicago,  III, 

Whooping  Cranes  (Gnis  americana)  in  Texas. — On  December  23, 
1921,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  find  four  individuals  of  this  rare  species 
in  southern  Texas.  At  the  time  I  was  in  company  \iith  Richard  M. 
Kleberg,  in  charge  of  the  Laurelles  Ranch,  a  sub-division  of  the  great 
King  Ranch. 

Perhaps  twenty-five  miles  almost  directly  South  of  Corpus  Christ! 
there  is,  except  in  abnormal  seasons,  a  large  shallow  lake  known  as  Laguna 
Iiarga.  It  was  here  that  the  Cranes  were  seen.  The  past  winter  was  an 
unusually  dry  season  in  Texas  and  the  water  in  the  Laguna  Larga  was 
very  low.  On  the  prairies  formerly  constituting  the  lake  bottom  there 
were  a  large  number  of  geese,  particularly  Snow  Goose  (Chen  hyperbareus 
hyperbareua),  and  the  Hutchins'  Goose  (Branta  canadensis  hutchinsi). 
One  Blue  Goose  (Chen  caendescens)  was  identified. 

While  riding  over  this  territory  with  Mr.  Kleberg,  he  pointed  out  at  a 
distance  two  Whooping  Cranes  feeding  on  the  prairie.  They  were  pro- 
bably a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  at  the  time.  On  nearer  approach  they 
rose  and  alighted  after  flving  a  short  distance.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  doubt  as  to  the  identification.  Perhaps  five  miles  farther  south  two 
others  were  discovered.     On  approaching  these  we  encountered  some 
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marshy  ground  and  the  car  was  stopped  at  a  distance  from  the  birds 
which  we  estimated  as  300  yards.  After  watching  them  for  a  time  through 
the  field  glasses  Mr.  Kleberg  fired  a  shot  and  the  birds  both  rose.  He  told 
me  that  Whooping  Cranes  have  been  coming  to  Laguna  Larga  every 
winter  for  sixteen  years,  and  that  eight  is  the  largest  nimiber  he  has  ever 
known  to  be  there  at  one  time.  The  same  general  statement  was  borne 
out  by  other  local  people  who  are  acquainted  with  the  section. 

In  this  connection  I  might  add  that  I  have  recently  received  from  Miss 
£.  Margaret  Estlin  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
she  saw  two  Whooping  Cranes  in  northern  Saskatchewan  in  the 
autumn  of  1921.  She  also  forwarded  photographs  of  a  living  immature 
Whooping  Crane  which  she  states  she  made  in  the  same  general  neighbor- 
hood "a  few  years  ago." — T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  New  York, 

Florida  caerulea  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.— On  April  13,  1922;  a 
a  Little  Blue  Heron  (blue  phase)  adult  was  seen  feeding  along  the  aban- 
doned Champlain  Canal  one  mile  north  of  Waterford,  N.  Y.  Waterford 
is  in  the  south-east  comer  of  Saratoga  County,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rivers,  160  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  A  two 
day  period  of  very  warm  weather  terminated  April  11  with  intense  thunder- 
storms and  gales. 

The  bird  was  very  tame  and  allowed  me  to  approach  within  forty  feet, 
once  at  11.30  A.  M.  and  again  at  2  P.  M.  Each  time  it  was  in  fine  light, 
even  the  plumes  on  head  and  upper  tail  coverts  showing  distinctly.  The 
color,  size,  length  of  neck,  manner  of  flight  (as  a  Great  Blue  Heron),  etc., 
identifying  it  beyond  question  as  I  am  very  familiar  with  this  heron  in 
the  Florida  Everglades. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Bishop,  N.  Y.  State  Zoologist,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Chrisp  of  Albany 
came  to  see  it  the  next  day  but  the  bird  had  disappeared. — Edgar  Bedell, 
Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Greater  Yellow-legs  Records  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — In  response  to 
the  request  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Nichols  in  February,  1922, '  Bird  Lore, '  for  details 
concerning  my  statement  in  October,  1922,  'Auk'  that  at  least  two  Greater 
Yellow-legs  (Totanus  melanoleucus)  remained  here  throughout  the  1921 
breeding  season,  I  submit  the  fclloT^ing:  The  Greater  Yellow-legs, 
according  to  intermittent  observations  by  the  writer  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  is  normally  absent  from  the  local  salt  marshes  from 
June  15  to  July  15.  Between  these  dates  in  1921,  I  found  one  or  two 
birds  of  the  soecies  on  each  trip  to  a  certain  locality  on  the  marshes — a 
cluster  of  ponds  about  one  mile  inland  from  the  shore  of  Newark  Bay. 
Selected  dates  of  record  follow: 

June  11 — ^Two  birds,  calling. 

June  18  to  24 — Species  frequently  heard  calling  about  the  same  ponds 
by  local  hunter,  but  locality  not  visited  by  me. 
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June  25 — ^Two  birds,  same  locality,  calling.  I  quote  from  my  notes 
of  that  date:  ''Two  Greater  Yellow-legs  were  flushed  from  One  Tree  Pond 
on  the  25th.  One  returned  repeatedly,  was.  very  noisy,  and  did  a  specta- 
cular timible  while  m  flight." 

July  2 — ^Two  birds,  same  locality)  calling. 

July  9 — One  bird,  same  locality,  calling. 

The  presimiption  seems  to  me  reasonable  that  the  straggUng  birds 
lingering  here  up  to  Jime  25  and  those  seen  in  same  locality  July  2  were 
identical  in  view  of:  (1)  the  previous  complete  absence  (according  to  my 
records)  of  the  species  here  June  15  to  July  15;  (2)  the  presence  of  two 
birds  in  the  same  locality  whenever  that  locality  was  visited  by  me  from 
June  11  to  July  2,  1921;  (3)  the  presence  of  one  bird,  in  the  same  locality 
July  9;  (4)  the  total  absence  of  the  species  from  other  normally  more 
favored  feeding  grounds  on  the  marsh  from  May  21  to  mid-July  1921. 
Since  the  birds  were  heard  calling  and  were  well  seen  there  was  no  chance 
of  confusion  in  identification. — Charles  A.  Uhnbr,  ElUabethf  N.  J. 

A  Remarlcable  Specimen  of  the  Piping  Plover  (CharadriuB  melo- 
diu). — A  superb  adult  female  of  this  rare  bird  in  full  nuptial  plumage 
that  I  secured  in  May  on  Long  Island,  S.  C,  has  the  black  band  on  the 
chest  completely  coalesced  measuring  half  an  inch  in  width.  This  band  is 
as  wide  as  on  any  female  Semipalmated  Plover  (C  semipalmoHu)  m 
nuptial  plumage,  but,  of  course,  is  not  as  solidly  black  basally,  the 
feathers  being  basally  white  and  apically  black  as  is  usual  in  this  species. 

If  there  are  other  specimens  in  collections  similar  to  the  bird  I  describe 
I  should  like  to  hear  of  them,  as  this  plumage  for  the  female  is  very  rare. — 
Abthur  T.  Watne,  Mount  Pleasant,  S,  C. 

Summer  Shore  Birds. — In  the  April  'Auk'  E.  L.  Poole  records  an 
assemblage  of  northern  breeding  Limicoline  birds  at  islands  of  the  Virginia 
coast,  which,  for  the  dates  when  the  recorded  observations  were  made, 
namely  June  30  to  July  2,  1921,  is  truly  remarkable.  The  species  noted 
are  as  follows:  Wilson's  Snipe,  Dowitcher,  Knot,  Pectoral  Sandpiper, 
White-rumped  Sandpiper,  Least  Sandpiper,  Red-backed  Sandpiper, 
Semipalmated  Sandpiper,  Sanderling,  Black-bellied  Plover,  Semipalmated 
Plover  and  Turnstone. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  we  are  mddifying  the  given  status  of  these 
species  in  a  Virginia  list,  to  fit  this  observation.  The  simplest  way  to 
dispose  of  it  would  be  to  label  them  all  off  hand  ''non  breeders  sometimes 
sununer. "  However,  the  writer's  studies  of  shore-bird  movements  (mostly 
on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.)  lead  him  to  look  at  the  matter  differently.  Dis- 
tances mean  so  little  to  a  migrating  shore- bird  that  the  difference  of  latitude 
between  New  York  and  Virginia  is  almost  negligible,  except  as  it  affects 
climate.  In  the  present  connection,  the  most  important  difference  pro- 
bably is  that,  according  to  available  evidence,  these  birds  are  more  likely 
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to  summer  within  their  winter  ranges,  without  attempting  to  migrate 
north,  than  to  do  so  in  transient  localities. 

Each  of  the  enumerated  species  has  different  dates  of  passage,  and  each 
should  be  considered  separately.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Least 
Sandpiper  was  in  anything  but  regular  migration.  The  writer  has  per- 
sonally observed  it  on  Long  Island,  bound  south,  June  22,  June  27,  and 
it  regularly  arrives  about  the  first  of  July.  Dowitcher  was  probably  an 
early  south  bound  migrant.  Though  there  is  no  June  arrival  recorded  for 
it  on  Long  Island,  such  is  to  be  expected  there,  since,  as  a  rule,  it  arrives  as 
early  as  the  more  nimierous  Lesser  Yellow-legs,  which  he  has  observed  as 
earfy  as  June  27.  The  Pectoral  Sandpiper  migration  is  something  like 
that  of  the  Dowitcher,  though  but  few  Pectorals  appear  in  early  July 
compared  to  those  later.  The  Wilson's  Snipe  would  seem  a  casual  early 
arrival  rather  than  a  sununering  bird,  though  the  earliest  such  casual 
Long  Island  date  the  writer  has  obtained  is  July  10,  1921. 

Turn  now  to  the  other  end  of  the  list,  species,  the  regular  northward 
migration  period  of  which  extends  well  into  June,  and  which  may  not  be 
expected  south  again  so  soon, — ^Knot,  Red-backed  Sandpiper,  Black-bellied 
Plover,  and  Turnstone.  If  these  were  moving,  they  were  moving  north. 
The  writer  would  consider  the  date  for  all  four  species  a  late  north-bound 
date,  with  a  fair  chance  that  the  last  three  would  ''summer." 

This  leaves  White-rumped  and  Semipalmated  Sandpipers,  Sanderling, 
and  Semipalmated  Plover,  which  linger  very  late  north  bound,  often  in 
flocks,  and  yet  are  recorded  in  return,  stray  birds,  the  first  week  in  July. 
There  still  is  a  summer  hiatus  for  each  on  Long  Island,  as  follows  (dates 
inclusive):  White-rumped  Sandpiper,  June  21  to  July  3;  Semipalmated 
Sandpiper,  June  28  to  July  3;  Sanderling,  June  15  to  July  3;  Semipalmated 
Plover,  July  4,  one  day  only.  In  these  species  dates  over  a  period  of  years, 
with  the  migration  variously  early  and  late,  T^ill  probably  close  the  gap. 
Tliat  for  the  Semipalmated  Plover,  of  one  day  only,  may  be  considered 
closed.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  individuals  actually  sunmier  on  Long  Island, 
though  they  may  do  so  in  Virginia 

It  win  be  appropriate,  in  closing,  to  call  attention  to  summer  presence 
of  shore-birds  on  Long  Island  in  1918,  as  reported  in  'Bird  Lore,'  Sept.- 
Oct.  of  that  year,  page  359: 

"The  most  notable  bird  phenomenon  on  this  vicinity  was  the  abundance 
and  lateness  of  north  bound  shore-birds,  several  species  lingering  through 
June,  the  last  of  this  spring  flight  being  a  single  Ring-neck  Plover  at 
Long  Beach  on  July  3  (E.  P.  Bicknell).  As  the  Least  Sandpiper  had 
returned  there  from  the  North  on  that  same  date  (about  its  usual  time  of 
arrival),  north  and  south-bound  birds  actually  met  in  this  latitude.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  Ring-neck  of  July  3  was  a  straggler  from  the  northward 
flight,  as  that  species  had  been  present  through  the  month  of  June.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  individual  continued  northward 
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until  it  met  members  of  its  own  species  returning,  remained  in  this  vicinity 
until  they  arrived,  or  turned  southward  at  this  point  with  Least  Sandpipers 
and  other  birds  with  which  Ring-necks  associate." — J.  T.  Nichols,  New 
York  City. 

Pasflenger  Pigeons  Not  in  Company  Front.— I  saw  one  very  large 
flock  of  Passenger  Pigeons  in,  I  think,  the  early  or  middle  sixties,  in  Ac- 
worth,  New  Hampshire. 

They  came  from  the  south-west  by  south;  they  were  not  in  company 
front  \iith  spaces  between  companies  as  a  regiment  marches;  the  line  was  a 
very  long  one  and  took  a  very  long  time  to  pass  over  my  father's  house; 
I  suspect  the  front  line  was  rather  pointed  but  became  wider  and  very 
regular  in  the  number  of  birds  passing  in  a  given  time;  they  were  well  up 
and,  I  am  very  sure,  we  could  not  hear  their  wings;  they  passed  over  a 
distant  wood,  a  small  river,  then  over  irregular  fields  and  pasture  and 
disappeared  over  a  sugar  orchard  to  the  north-east. 

The  alinement  was  entirely  different  from  the  picture  by  Mr.  Frank 
Bond  (Auk,  January  1921)  and  as  to  alinement  I  agree  with  the  views 
of  Mr.  William  B.  Mershon  (Auk,  April  1922). 

The  flight  must  have  been  in  April. — Ashton  E.  Hemphill,  Hdyoke, 
Massachusetts. 

An  Unusual  Flight  of  Black  Vultures  in  Nelson  County,  Ken- 
tucky.— Though  a  breeding  bird  of  Nelson  County,  the  Black  Vulture 
(Coragyps  umbu)  cannot  be  rated  as  abundant  at  any  season.  A  most 
imusual  flight  of  these  birds  appeared  at  my  former  home.  Cherry  Hill 
Farm,  near  Bardstown  during  the  spring  of  1921. 

On  the  morning  of  March  19,  of  that  year,  I  observed,  flying  rather  high 
over  the  farm,  a  flock  of  Black  Vultures  which  by  count  was  found  to  number 
not  less  than  ninety-two  individuals,  a  number  by  far  exceeding  the  total 
number  of  these  birds  recorded  in  any  single  year  during  a  period  of  observa- 
tion since  1911.  The  flock  presented  a  beautiful  appearance  as  the  birds 
soared  in  a  spiral  column,  each  bird  beating,  intermittently,  a  few  short 
wing  strokes.  At  times  the  whole  flock  in  a  long  train  coursed  across 
country  on  set  wings  in  an  orderly  manner  suggesting  the  movement  of 
a  flock  of  water  fowl,  but  not  a  bird  moved  a  wing  until  they  again  maneu- 
vered into  a  spiral  cohmm.  There  da3r8  later,  March  22, 1  counted  eighty- 
five  individuab  which  were  circling  over  carrion  in  the  same  locality. 
It  was  observed  that  not  a  single  Turkey  Vulture  accompanied  these  birds 
on  either  date. 

The  unprecedented  occurrence  of  the  Black  Vulture  in  the  region  about 
Bardstown  during  March  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  generally  quite  scarce  during  the  breeding  season. — ^Ben.  J.  Buncoe, 
Dayton^  Ohio. 
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The  Food  of  Long-oared  OwIb. — On  January  21,  1922,  the  roosting 
place  of  some  Long-eared  Owls  (Asio  tciUonmntu)  was  located  by  us  in 
a  grove  of  young  pines  north-east  of  Ann  Arfoor.  There  were  eight  of 
these  owls  roosting  within  fifteen  feet  of  each  other.  The  ground  below 
was  littered  with  disgorged  pellets  and  110  of  these  were  gathered  and  were 
found  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  following:  111  Field  Mice  (Microhis 
pennsylvanicus);  8  T<emming  Voles  (Synapiomys  cooperi);  4  Deermice 
(Peromysctu  sp.);  2  Shrews  (Blarina  brevicauda);  1  Norway  Rat  (RaUus 
norveyieua), — ^A.  S.  WABTHiNy  Jb.  and  J.  Van  Ttsb,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 

The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  in  Europe. — The  London  'Field'  for 
Jan.  21, 1922,  p.  100,  contains  a  note  on  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  (Coccyzus 
americanu8  amerieomus)  illustrated  by  a  photograph  of  a  specimen  which 
was  shot  (m  the  Scilty  Isles,  near  Lands  End,  England,  in  November  1921. 
Harting's  'Handbook  of  British  Birds'  and  the  'Hand  List  of  British 
Birds'  by  Hartert  and  others,  contain  records  of  13  earlier  occurrences  of 
the  spedes  in  the  British  Isles,  as  follows:  England — Cornwall,  about 
1835;  Lundy  Island,  Devon,  Oct.  1874;  Helston,  Cornwall,  Oct.  14,  1887; 
Bridport,  Dorset,  Oct.  5, 1895;  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  Oct.  1896;  Somerset, 
Oct.  6,  1901;  Ringewood,  Hants,  Oct.  30,  1901.  Scotland— Colonsay 
Isle,  Inner  Hdbrides,  Argyll,  Nov.  6,  19Q4.  Wales — Stackpole  Court, 
Pembroke,  autumn  1832;  Aberystevith,  Cardigan,  Oct.  26,  1870;  Carnar- 
von, Nov.  10,  1899.  Ireland — ^Yoerghal,  County  Cork,  autumn  1825; 
Dublin,  autumn  1832.  On  the  continent  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  has 
been  taken  at  Bois  de  Lessines,  Belgium,  Oct.  22,  1874,  and  near  Turin, 
Italy,  Oct.  28,  1883.  All  of  these  records  are  based  on  birds  collected  in 
autumn  and  most  of  them  on  specimens  taken  in  the  month  of  October. — 
T.  S.  Palmer,  WashingUm,  D.  C. 

• 

A  Large  Oathering  of  Kingbirds. — The  Kingbird  was  first  seen  in 
1921,  near  Prattville,  Ala.,  on  April  10  (two  individuals).  On  May  3,  sixty 
individuals  were  set;n  together  and  May  4,  300  or  more  were  seen  in  the 
same  place.  The  temperature  was  45  degrees  F.  By  May  7,  there  were 
only  20  or  30  birds  left,  and  on  May  20  only  a  pair  or  two. 

I  had  ne\er  seen  more  than  twenty  individuals  together  before,  and 
that  was  in  September  when  they  were  preparing  for  their  southward 
flight.  Usually  the  birds  are  mated  by  May  10  or  earlier;  hence  the  gath- 
ering is  the  more  remarkable. 

The  place  of  gathering  was  on  the  plantation  of  J.  B.  Golsan,  two 
miles  from  Prattville,  in  a  small  grove  of  mulberries. 

The  fruit  was  not  fully  matured  but  the  birds  were  eating  it  to  some 
extent. — ^Lewis  S.  Golsan,  PraWnUe,  Ala. 

ArkftnsM  Kingbird  in  Maasachusetts. — As  supplementing  the  re- 
ference in  *The  Auk'  for  April,  1922,  pages  270-1,  to  the  occurrence  of 
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an  Arkansas  Kingbird  (Tyrannus  verticalis)  in  Connecticut,  November 
4,  1921,  the  following  may  be  of  interest.  On  my  return  to  Edgartown 
rather  late  in  the  afternoon  of  November  12,  1921, 1  noticed  in  passing  by 
two  birds  sitting  in  nearby  squares  of  a  wire  fence  at  the  side  of  the  road 
somewhat  out-side  the  town.  The  momentary  impression  created  was 
that  they  were  flycatchers  of  some  sort  and  something  new.  I  stopped 
my  car  abruptly  and  started  to  walk  back,  but  a  rapidly  approaching  car 
frightened  the  birds  to  a  perch  some  distance  beyond.  Another  car  still 
further  interfered  with  my  eflforts,  but  I  finally  got  a  sufficiently  good 
look  at  them,  in  a  tree  close  to  some  farm  buildings,  away  from  the  road,  to 
satisfy  m>'«elf  as  to  their  identity,  though  the  heavy  clouds  and  lateness 
of  the  hour  made  observation  somewhat  difiicult.  However,  there  was 
sufficient  light  to  use  my  glasses  and  note  that  one  of  the  birds  was  larger 
and  more  brightly  colored  than  the  other.  I  reported  the  birds  to  Mrs. 
James  B.  Worden,  of  Edgartown,  who  went  in  search  of  them  the  follow- 
ing morning  and  found  them  in  the  same  vicinity.  She  had  an  excellent 
chance  to  observe  them  at  her  leisure,  for  they  were  not  wild,  and  to  watch 
them  hunting  for  grasshoppers,  of  which  there  was  a  plentiful  supply, 
due  to  the  general  mildness  of  the  autumn.  I  saw  both  birds  again  the 
same  afternoon  (November  13)  in  practically  the  same  place  as  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  Mrs.  Worden  saw  them  once  more  on  the  16th. 
— ^Francis  A.  Foster,  Edgartown,  Mass, 

ArkftnsM  Kingbird  in  Plymouth  County,  Bflass. — I  wish  to  add  one 
more  definite  occurrence  of  the  Arkansas  Kingbird  {Tyrannite  verlicalis) 
to  the  rapidly  gro^nng  number  of  records  from  the  New  England  states. 
On  October  30,  1921,  I  noted  two  of  these  birds  on  the  telephone  wires 
near  the  railroad  station  at  Marshfield  Hills.  I  had  no  gun  with  me  at 
the  time,  but  returning  the  next  morning  soon  after  daylight,  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  the  birds  within  a  himdred  yards  of  the  same  spot, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  collected  them  both.  They  were  young 
males,  moulting  heavily  about  the  head  and  neck,  and  in  rather  poor 
flesh.  They  are  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
Histor>'. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  possible  New  England  observers^  I  might 
add  that  in  general  appearance,  aside  from  plumage-color,  the  Arkansas 
Kingbird  is  extremely  suggestive  cf  our  native  Kingbird.  Its  size, 
flight  and  actions  seem  the  same.  The  lighter  upper  parts  and  yellow  under 
parts  are  of  course,  quite  noticeable,  and  the  yellowish  outer  webs  of 
the  outer  tail-feathers  are  a  good  field  mark  at  moderate  range,  even 
without  glasses.  The  only  note  heard  was  a  low  ''pet-pet,''  such  as  a 
Phoebe  might  make,  accompanied  by  a  nervous  jerk  of  the  tail. — Joseph 
A.  Hagar,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass, 

Wintering  of  the  Cmnmda  Jay  in  Maaiiachusetts.— The  winter  of  1921- 
22  has  witnessed  at  lea^t  one  proven  instance  of  the  sojourn  within  the 
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Massachusetts  borders  of  the  Canada  Jay  (Perisareux  canadensis  canaden" 
sis).  Several  reports  alleging  this  occurrence  have  been  received  during 
the  past  winter  by  the  State  Division  of  Ornithology.  But  satisfactory 
proof  was  lacking  until,  during  March,  a  bird  of  this  species  was  identified 
by  Mr.  John  A.  Farley  and  myself — found  at  the  end  of  its  winter  sojourn 
in  the  town  of  Quincy. 

The  bird  appeared,  at  the  feeding  station  maintained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  H.  Sprague,  immediately  after  the  great  ice-storm  of  November  29 
last.  At  first  persecuted  by  the  neighborhood  Blue  Jays,  the  persistent 
stranger  at  length  was  seen  keeping  amicable  company  with  one  of  these — 
going  and  coming  thus  oddly  paired  during  several  weeks  of  mid-winter. 
The  bird  was  possibly  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  extensive  windbreak 
of  dense  spruce  growth  that  surrounded  the  house.  In  one  weU  sheltered 
tree  it  habitually  roosted. 

This  Canada  Jay  completely  lost  its  taU  in  January;  and  turned  up  after 
it  bri^  interval  in  early  March  with  an  entire  new  tail — also  "in  darker 
plumage"  according  to  the  householders.  Throughout  the  winter  the  bird 
fed  heartily  on  such  fare  as  baked  beans,  cheese-rind,  cooked  carrots  and 
parsnips,  bread  and  spoilt  grapes.  It  became  familiar  and  fairly  tame; 
and  occasionally  showed  a  sportive  spirit  by  swooping  by  or  nearly 
upon  Mr.  Sprague  as  he  worked  in  the  grounds,  seeming  to  challenge  him 
with  harsh  chatter  and  excited  cries.  Its  common  note  when  disturbed 
was  a  sharp,  penetrating  jip-jtv-jip — ^not  wholly  unlike  the  cry  of  the 
Hairy  Woodpecker,  but  generally  uttered  in  triplets.  At  last  reports, 
March  19,  the  bird  was  still  on  the  Sprague  estate. 

Howe  and  Allen  in  their  'Birds  of  Massachusetts'  give  only  three  pre- 
vious records  for  the  State;  one  seen  early  in  summer,  1875,  one  taken  Oct- 
ober 25,  1878,  and  one  taken  October  17,  1889. — Arthur  J.  Parker, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Lapland  Longspur  in  Colorado.— Prior  to  1898  the  prevailing 
winter  Longspur  of  Colorado  was  known  as  the  Lapland  Longspur  {Cal' 
'Carius  I.  lapponicus).  After  subspecies  Calcarixis  lapponicus  alascensis 
was  erected  (1898)  these  winter  Longspurs  were  aU  classed  under  aUiscensis; 
but  since  that  year  there  have  been  recorded  three  or  four  specimens  of  C. 
lapponicus  lapponicus  as  taken  in  Colorado. 

On  the  evening  of  December  twenty-second,  of  last  year,  at  six  o'clock, 
during  a  mild  blizzard,  with  a  dense  snow  fall,  I  heard  overhead  hundreds 
of  small  birds  calling  to  each  other  as  they  flew  southward  over  my  resi- 
dence. The  calls,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  me  to  be  those  of  Homed  Larks 
or  Snow  Buntings,  but  a  positive  determination  could  not  then  be  made. 

Within  a  few  days  of  this  event.  Dr.  £.  £.  Evans  and  Mr.  Edward 
Hellstem,  both  of  Fort  Morgan,  Colorado,  reported  to  me  that  himdreds 
of  small  birds  had  been  killed  in  their  town  during  the  storm  of  December 
22  by  striking  houses,  wires,  etc.   Mr.  Hellstem  felt  sure  they  were  Lapland 
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Long^piirs  (C.  I.  lapponicus).  This  diagnosis  was  one  of  so  much  importance 
and  interest  that  he  was  requested  to  send  me  a  specimen,  which  he  did 
promptly  and  which,  on  examination,  proved  his  determination  to  be 
correct,  that  the  specimen  (others  being  similar)  was  true  lapponicus. 
Later  on  Dr.  Evans  picked  up  more  than  twenty  of  these  storm^dlled 
birds  and  sent  them  to  me;  the  lot  was  of  mixed  complexion,  mostly  true 
lapponicus,  but  some  alascensis.  The  Biological  Survey  confirmed  my 
identifications,  but  reported  that  many  of  the  specimens  of  lapponicus 
were  not  typical,  being  rather  lighter  than  usual 

I  have  long  suspected  that  the  seeming  rarity  of  the  Lapland  Longspur 
in  Colorado  was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  probably  due  to  lack  of 
properly  identified  material  and  insufficient  investigation. — W.  H.  Berg- 
told,  1159  Race  St.,  Denver ,  Colo, 

Bachman'8  Spurow  (Peueaea  MitiTftUs  baehznani)  in  N.  S. 
niinois. — On  April  23, 1922, 1  took  an  adult  male  of  this  species  at  Beach, 
Lake  Co.,  111.  It  was  found  in  one  of  the  pine  groves  along  Lake  Michigan 
and  was  apparently  alone.  Dr.  C.  W.  G.  Eifrig  found  a  number  of  birds 
at  River  Forest,  111.,  during  May  and  June  1915,  and  secured  a  specimen 
which  is  the  only  other  record  of  the  capture  of  the  species  that  I  can  find 
for  this  region.  (Auk,  Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  522)  Dr.  A.  Lewy  saw  one  in 
Jackson  Park,  Chicago,  in  June  1918  and  a  note  in  the  'Wilson  Bulletin' 
(Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  200)  reports  them  breeding  at  La  Grange,  HI.,  in  1916, 
but  goes  into  no  detail.  This  is  the  first  record  for  Lake  County  and  the 
farthest  north  that  the  bird  has  been  found. — Coun  Campbell  Sanbobn, 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  lUinios. 

The  Carolina  Junco  (Junoo  hyemftUs  earolinenais)  on  the  Coaft 
of  South  Carolina. — On  February  4,  1922,  I  observed  a  flock  of  about 
twenty  Juncos  near  my  home  and  among  them  a  deep  bluish  bird  which 
differed  materially  from  the  others.  This  bird  was  so  very  restless  that  I 
followed  it  for  nearly  an  hour  before  I  procured  it.  Upon  comparing  the 
specimen,  which  is  an  adult  male,  with  specimens  from  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  in  my  collection,  and  also  with  typical  /.  h,  hyemalis 
from  Mt.  Pleasant,  I  found  the  bird  to  be  identical  in  coloration,  sise  and 
color  of  the  bill  with  the  former.  Here  is  a  case  of  a  supposedly  resident 
nou-migratory  form  occurring  on  the  seaboard  of  South  Carolina,  which 
is,  of  course,  accidental.  Previous  to  the  capture  of  this  bird  one  of  the 
worst  sleet  storms  ever  known  had  prevailed  for  three  days  in  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground 
being  covered  with  ice  to  the  depth  of  more  than  an  inch.  The  capture 
of  J,  h,  carolinensis  is  an  addition  to  the  fauna  of  South  Carolina  and 
makes  the  forty-^th  species  I  have  added  to  the  State  list. — ^Abthub  T. 
Wayne,  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. 
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Junoo  oreganiui  montantui  in  Oregon. — It  is  rather  strange  that  the 
Montana  Junco  (J unco  oreganus  montanus)  has  not  hitherto  been  recorded 
from  Oregon.  It  appears  to  be  a  fairly  common  bird  both  in  sunmier  and 
during  the  migrations  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  following 
Oregon  specimens  are  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum: 

259673   9  Barren  Valley,  altitude  3950 

feet,  near  <:k>nl  Oct.  11,  1916,    H.  H.  Sheldon 

242986  d*  Bend  April  15,  1915,  G.  G.  Cantwell 

242260  9  Millers,  mouth  of  Deschutes 

Ri\er  April  10,  1915,  S.  G.  Jewett 

259668  9  Homestead,  altitude  3500  feet  June  7,  1916,  H.  H.  Sheldon 
259667  d*  Homestead,  altitude  3500  feet  June  7, 1916,  H.  H.  Sheldon 
259670  9  Homestead, altitude 3500 feet  June 9, 1916,  H.H.Sheldon 
258307   9  East  Pine  Creek,  2H  miles 

northeast  of  Cornucopia       Sept.  1,  1915,    M.  £.  Peck 
258305   9  East  Pine  Creek,  2  H  miles 

northeast  of  Cornucopia      Sept.  1,  1915,    M.  £.  Peck 
242271    9  Beech  Creek  July  2,  1915,     S.  G.  Jewett 

— ^Habry  C.  Oberholber,  WaahinQtont  D.  C, 

S^roning  Grosbeak  at  Ellenville,  N.  Y.—On  the  morning  of  April 
19, 1922,  as  I  was  wandering  through  an  open  patch  near  to  a  small  wooded 
tract,  a  good  sized  bird  flew  past  me  and  ht  in  a  nearby  birch  tree.  Its 
large  beak  and  striking  markings  convinced  me,  at  once,  that  it  was  an 
Evening  Grosbeak.  It  allowed  me  to  approach  to  within  about  five  feet 
of  the  tree  and  showed  no  signs  of  fear.  I  watched  it  for  about  five 
minutes  during  which  time  it  scarcely  moved  and  then  it  flew  and 
alighted  on  the  ground  about  twenty  feet  away.  As  I  approached  it  again 
flew  and  lit  in  a  second  tree  and  this  time  paid  no  attention  to  my  careful 
observation  from  all  sides.  It  was  a  full  plumaged  male  bird.  Soon 
my  attention  was  distracted  by  what  sounded  like  a  number  of  English 
Sparrows  and  turning  I  saw  that  it  was  a  whole  flock  of  these  Grosbeaks, 
about  twenty  in  number,  with  more  males  than  females.  They  were 
feeding  on  sumac  trees  and  were  quite  tame.  Wlien  I  reported  the  incident 
I  was  told  that  a  flock  had  been  observed  several  times  this  winter,  the 
last  about  three  weeks  ago.  I  have  been  absent  all  winter,  so  was  not 
aware  of  this.  Although  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  the  species 
I  am  positive  of  the  identification  and  am  reporting  it  because  Mr.  E. 
H.  Eaton  in  his  'Birds  of  New  York'  gives  it  as  rare  in  the  State  and  gives 
no  records  at  all  for  it  in  Ulster  Co.  Neither  does  he  give  any  dates  as 
late  as  this. — George  C.  Rose,  EUenvUhy  N.  Y, 

Byening  Grosbeak  at  Winsted,  Conn.— I  think  we  can  establish 
a  new  Connecticut  record  for  the  Evening  Grosbeak.    I  have  observed 
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a  flock  of  fiom  twelve  to  twenty  of  this  species  every  few  days  all  winter 
and  saw  ionrteen  individuals  as  late  as  May  7,  and  two  May  8,  that  were 
surely  acting  as  if  they  intended  to  nest  in  this  vicinity.  The  'Birds  of 
Connecticut'  gives  a  much  earlier  date  for  "last  seen." — ^E.  E.  Moffatt^ 
Winstedj  Conn, 

Rare  Winter  Birds  at  New  Hamptozii  Iowa.— Northeast  Iowa  ob- 
servers  have  been  very  fortunate  during  the  past  winter  in  seeing  a  number 
of  rather  rare  winter  visitants.  During  the  latter  part  of  November  I 
began  to  observe  the  Redpolls  (Acanihie  linaria)  in  small  numbers,  about 
four  to  ten  comprising  a  flock.  By  Christmas  they  had  increased  untif 
flocks  of  thirty  to  fifty  were  seen,  not  only  in  this  county  (Chickasaw) 
but  in  Floyd  and  Mitchell  Counties  as  well.  I  had  seen  these  birds  a 
number  of  times  prior  to  this  winter,  but  never  in  such  numbers.  The 
past  winter  was  not  colder  than  conmionly,  but  we  had  much  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  snow. 

On  January  22,  a  flock  of  twelve  Evening  Grosbeaks,  (Hesperiphcnc 
vespertina)  was  seen  in  New  Hampton,  and  during  the  same  week  others 
were  observed  at  Osage,  in  Mitchell  County.  The  birds  for  the  most 
part  fed  on  the  seeds  of  the  box-elders  and  by  the  time  they  were  through 
with  a  tree,  the  snow  beneath  would  be  littered  with  the  pods.  The  birds 
remained  about  three  weeks  in  this  vicinity. 

On  February  5,  the  Bohemian  Waxwings  (BombycUla  gamda)  visited 
New  Hampton,  and  as  there  were  a  number  of  groups  in  different  parts 
of  town  at  the  same  time,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  forty 
in  the  flock.  They  remained  about  ten  days.  The  Waxwings  were  also 
seen  by  the  Osage  observers. — Chas.  J.  Spiker,  New  Hampton,  Iowa. 

Bohemian  Waxwings  at  Topeka,  Kas. — On  November  28,  1921,  a 
small  flock  of  Bohenuan  Waxwings  was  seen  fl>ing  south  very  rapidly. 
I  saw  no  more  of  them  until  January  25,  1922,  wnen  there  was  a  flock  ot 
about  forty  present.  January  26  the  flock  had  increased  to  about  sixty. 
Apparentl>  a  few  Cedar  Waxwings  were  mixed  in  with  them.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  birds  were  seen  at  close  range  feeding  on  cedar-berries.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  the  note  was  heard,  but  no  birds  seen. 

Not  until  February  23,  was  the  note  again  heard.  March  13  a  large 
flock  of  Waxwings  was  seen.  The  majority,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  Bohe- 
mians, judging  from  the  notes.  Time  did  not  permit  a  close  investigation. 
March  14,  four  birds  were  seen.  On  the  following  day  about  six  were 
seen,  and  that  was  the  last  appearance  for  this  season. 

This  is  the  second  season  in  which  this  bird  has  been  present  in  the  last 
five  years.  Great  numbers  were  here  during  the  widespread  southern 
visitation  of  1919-1920.— A.  Sidney  Heyde,  1616  College  Ave.,  Topeka, 
Kae. 
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WilBonia  paiOla  chzTieoU  in  New  Mezioo.— A  specimen  of  WU- 
sania  pusiUa  chryseola  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum  adds  this  subspecies  to  the  list  of  the  birds  of 
New  Mexico.  It  was  discovered  in  a  recent  rearrangement  of  the  collection, 
and  is  of  interest  in  extending  the  known  migration  range  of  this  form 
considerably  to  the  east.  It  is  a  juvenal  female,  No.  196903,  United  States 
National  Museum,  and  was  taken  by  Mr.  Ned  HoUister  at  Riley,  Socorro 
County,  New  Mexico,  on  September  24,  1905. — Harry  C.  Oberholser, 
Washiigtan,  D.  C. 

^nisoniA  pusilU  puBflla  in  Colormdo.— Although  the  eastern  form 
of  Wilson's  Warbler  (WHsonia  putUla  pusilla)  has  a  number  of  times 
been  credited  to  Colorado,  there  seems  to  be  but  a  single  published  re- 
cord that  is  based  upon  recent  specimen  examination.  This  is  cited  by 
Mr.  Ridgway  (Bulletin  U.  S.  National  Museum,  No.  50,  II,  1902,  p.  710). 
Since,  however,  the  full  data  have  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  appeared 
in*  print,  it  may  be  well,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  access  to  the 
specimen,  to  publish  these  particulars.  The  bird  in  question  is  an  adult 
male,  taken  at  Fort  Garland,  Colorado,  on  May  28,  1873,  by  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Henshaw.  It  was  originally  catalogued  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum  collection  as  No.  79,516,  but  was  subsequently  exchanged  and 
is  now  in  the  Colorado  Museiun  of  Natural  History  at  Denver,  Colorado. 
— Hamrt  C.  Oberholser,  WaahingUm,  D,  C. 

Netting  Sitai  of  the  Long-billed  Harsh  Wren.— Mr.  Aretas  A. 
Sanders  in  the  April  number  of '  The  Auk '  states  that  the  Long-billed  Marsh 
Wren  "breeds  mainly,  if  not  entirely  in  cattail  marshes''  and  he  adds  it 
has  been  his  experience  that  this  bird  "is  found  only  in  those  marshes 
containing  the  narrow-leaved  cattail." 

In  the  extensive  Topsfield  meadows  of  the  Ipswich  River  this  bird  breeds 
abundantly,  not  in  cattails,  but  chiefly  in  the  great  bulrush  {Scirptis 
ralidus).  A  h'st  of  the  plants  among  which  it  builds  its  nest  here  may  be 
found  in  my  'Birds  of  Essex  County'  and  a  photograph  of  the  nesting 
region  constitutes  the  frontispiece  to  the  Supplement  to  the  same  work. 
— Charles  W.  Townsbnd,  98  Pinckney  St.,  Boston. 

Defenie  Note  of  Chickftdee  (Penthestes  atricapillus  atricapiUtui). 

— On  May  17,  1921,  noticing  a  hole  about  a  foot  from  the  ground  on  a 
fence  post,  I  stooped  down  and  peered  into  the  cavity  to  see  if  it  con- 
tained a  nest.  As  I  did  so  there  issued  from  the  hole  a  harsh,  hissing 
50und  that  was  decidedly  startling.  Securing  a  stick  I  thrust  it  repeatedly 
•nto  the  entrance,  each  time  provoking  the  hissing  soimd.  Unable  to 
iccount  for  this  extraordinary  salutation  and  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
't  might  be  produced  by  a  snake,  I  pried  away  a  piece  of  the  wood  and 
•ut  flew  a  chickadee  that  had  been  defending  a  nest  containing  eight  eggs. 
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I  have  examined  numerous  nests  of  this  species  in  various  parts  of  its 
range,  but  have  never  had  a  similar  experience. — A.  W.  Schorger,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Notes  from  Ck>lliziB,  N.  T. — I  note  in  the  last  'Auk'  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Bourne's  account  of  the  nesting  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher  in  Erie  County. 
My  records  from  1912  contain  an  account  of  the  breeding  of  one  to  three 
pairs  in  the  town  of  Collins,  in  three  different  swamps.  Before  this  time, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  confused  it  with  the  Acadian  Flycatcher. 

Within  easy  walking  distance,  in  fact  almost  in  sight,  are  always  two 
singing  males  and  about  one  mile  distant,  usually  another.  On  June  13, 
1917,  I  found  a  nest  being  built  and  it  soon  contained  three  eggs.  It  was 
between  foiu*  and  five  feet  up,  in  a  spice  bush,  in  a  swampy  place,  not 
well  concealed.  Since  then,  ei;ery  season  has  brought  a  singing  male  to 
the  same  area,  but  I  have  never  tried  to  find  the  nest.  As  the  bird  is  now 
singing  there,  I  shall  make  an  effort  to  locate  it. 

The  Cardinal  Grosbeak  was  first  observed  by  me  May  5,  1913,  and  has 
been  seen  every  year  since,  the  greatest  number  at  one  time  being  six, 
on  December  26,  1921.  As  these  were  all  females,  there  must  be  at  least 
nine,  as  there  are  three  adult  males  besides.  On  May  7,  1922,  in  the  woods 
of  the  hospital  grounds,  I  found  a  female  building.  The  nest  was  not 
well  hidden,  in  a  hemlock,  five  feet  from  ground  and  contained  one  egg. 
On  May  12  the  nest  was  empty  and  finely  crushed  egg  shells  under  it. 
On  May  15,  I  found  the  female  beginning  another  nest,  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  from  the  ground,  also  in  a  hemlock,  poorly  concealed;  she  is 
at  present  incubating,  in  spite  of  too  numerous  red  squirrels,  crows  and 
jays. 

Another  pair  are  constantly  in  the  same  location  near  the  Cattaraugus 
Creek,  year  after  year.  Gowanda,  two  miles  distant,  boasts  of  one,  if 
not  a  pair,  and  several  have  been  taken  near  Eden  (Erie  County)  for  the 
Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Several  Canadian  Warblers  are  nesting  as  always,  also  the  Louisiana 
Water-Thrush,  Juncos,  several  Parula,  Magnolia,  Hooded,  Blackbumian 
Black- throated  Green  and  Mourning  Warblers.     I  have  also  in  times 
past  found  the  nest  of  the  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

On  June  18,  1917,  I  found  the  nest  of  the  Migrant  Shrike  with  six 
newly  hatched  young.  Nearby,  parents  were  feeding  another  brood,  out 
of  the  nest.    This  is  the  only  nest  of  this  species  that  I  have  found. 

On  June  6,  1915,  I  found  a  pair  of  Blue-headed  Vireos  building  in  the 
Gowanda  Glen.  Oiiinng  to  my  absence  during  the  sunmier,  I  did  not 
follow  the  subsequent  history  of  the  nest  and  have  never  since  found 
them  breeding. — Anne  E.  Perkins,  M.  D.,  Gowanda  Hospital^  CoiUns, 
A',  r. 
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Notes  from  Bsmz,  Mmwchwtatts,  1921.— Una  troille.  Common 
MuBRE. — On  May  18,  I  secured  a  female  on  the  Essex  River,  in  Essex. 
It  appeared  to  be  in  a  somewhat  sickly  condition  and  its  tarsi  were  some- 
what swollen,  facts  which  may  account  in  part  for  its  presence  here  at 
this  late  date.  Its  stomach  was  replete  with  the  remains  of  fish.  This  is 
the  first  definite  record  of  this  species  for  Essex  County.  The  mounted 
specimen  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Histor>'. 

Stama  emipia.  Caspian  Tern. — ^Three  birds  appeared  on  ihe  Essex 
River,  August  31.  They  were  seen  fishing  in  the  river  and  later  resting 
with  Herring  Gulls  on  the  shore.  Two  others  were  seen  on  September 
8  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  stomach  of  one  secured,  was  kindly 
examined  for  me  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  and  its  contents  found 
to  be  two  codlings  (Urophycis  tenuis). 

Caizn«rodiiu  egretta.  American  Egret.— On  the  salt  marsh  of 
Essex  River  I  saw  a  flock  of  three  on  August  19. 

PhaUcrocoraz  earbo.  Coicmon  Cormorant. — On  September  2, 
flying  low  over  the  water  off  the  mouth  of  the  Essex  River,  two  birds  of 
this  species  were  identified  with  a  flock  of  twenty-five  Double-crested 
Cormorants.  They  were  obviously  larger  than  the  latter  with  white  breasts, 
and  their  paler  bills  and  gular  patches  were  in  distinct  contrast  to  the 
orange  color  of  these  parts  in  the  Double-crested  species.  All  the  birds 
in  the  flock  held  their  biUs  widely  open  as  they  passed,  presenting  a  peculiar 
appearance. 

CotumicoiM  nofeboracansis.  Yellow  Rail. — One  was  started 
in  the  salt  marsh  on  September  10. 

Tilinoiiifc  fadoa.  Marbled  Godwit. — A  female  was  killed  on  the 
Essex  River  on  August  31.  Its  stomach  contents  were  examined  for  me 
by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  and  found  to  consist  of  14  Nereis,  6  Gemma 
purpvreue  and  at  least  foiu*  other  bivalves,  and  a  seed  of  the  pondweed 
{Poiamoffeion  pecHnaius), 

Falco  rustioolus  obtoletUB.  Black  Gtrfalcon. — A  fine  black 
female  was  shot  on  the  edge  of  the  salt  marsh  at  Essex  on  December  10. 
It  had  been  seen  several  times  previously  and  when  killed  was  said  to  have 
been  attempting  to  carry  off  a  domestic  hen  from  a  farmer's  flock.  Its 
crop  was  greatly  distended  and  on  examination  was  found  to  be  crammed 
with  the  flesh  and  breast  feathers  of  a  Black  Duck.  The  specimen  is 
now  mounted  in  the  collection  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Hbtory. 
— ^Arthur  B.  Fuller,  Boston  Soc,  Nat.  Hist.y  Boston y  Mass. 

Notes  from  Lauderdale,  Fla. — At  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  February 
12,  1922,  I  saw  a  male  Nonpareil  (Passerina  ciris).  A  day  or  two  later  I 
saw  it  again  in  the  same  general  vicinity  where,  for  the  third  time,  I  saw 
it,  February  19.  On  the  last  occasion  I  flushed  it,  together  with  some 
Orasshopper  Sparrows,  from  a  growth  of  tangled  grass  where,  evidently, 
these  finches  had  taken  refuge  for  the  night.     Ma>iiard  refers  to  this 
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species  as  shy  and  retiring  and  states  that  they  seldom  show  themselves 
in  the  open.  Twice,  at  least,  1  observed  the  bird  under  conditions  which 
would  seem  to  controvert  this  statement. 

A  Loon  (Gavia  imTner)^  was  picked  up  on  the  g;olf  links,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  February  14,  1922.  The  bird  appeared  to  be  uninjured  and  sub- 
mitted, without  resentment,  to  stroking  and  handling.  It  made  one  or 
two  attempts  to  paddle  away,  using  only  its  feet,  but  made  little  progress. 
Finally  it  was  carried  to  the  river,  about  three  miles  away,  where  it  dove 
and  splashed  with  evident  enjoyment. 

The  golf  links  are  about  as  far  from  the  ocean  as  from  the  river.  The 
country  round  about  consists  of  pine  land,  cut-over  land  overgrown  with 
palmetto  scrub  and  some  truck  gardens.  It  may  be  that  the  links,  set 
in  an  opening  of  this  scrub  growth,  being  nearly  level  and  perhaps  covered 
with  mist  at  night,  appeared  to  the  bird  as  a  body  of  water  and  that, 
once  down,  it  was  unable  again  to  rise.  I  think  most  accounts  agree  that 
a  Loon  is  unable  to  rise  save  from  the  water. — Edw.  R.  Ford,  Grand 
Rapidsj  Mich, 

Birds  Using  their  Wings  as  a  Means  of  Propulsion  underwater. — 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Michael  and  his  companion  can  be  congratulated  on  the 
excellent  photographs  and  extremely  interesting  article  on  the  Harlequin 
Duck  which  appeared  in  'The  Auk'  for  January,  1922.  Closely  watching 
various  species  of  diving  birds,  an  observer  notes  two  distinct  means  of 
propulsion  under  water:  (I)  by  the  use  of  the  wings  which  are  not  fully 
expanded  in  this  swinmiing  below  the  surface,  but  are  bent  at  the  carpal 
joint;     (II)  by  using  the  feet  alone. 

Having  for  many  years  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  Murre 
{Uria  iraille  traiXle),  Razor-billed  Auk  {Alca  tarda),  and  Puffin  (Fratercula 
arctica  arctica),  diving  when  the  water  was  clear,  around  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land, I  can  confirm  the  statement  that  these  species  all  use  the  wings 
for  propulsion,  that  is  to  say,  the  Auk  family  make  use  of  the  wings  when 
travelling  beneath  the  surface. 

The  Manx  Shearwater  (Puffinue  puffinus  puffinus)  does  the  same, 
although  of  course  it  is  not  such  an  inveterate  diver  as  the  Auks.  The  other 
big  petrel,  the  Fulmar,  is  said  to  do  the  same  but  I  cannot  speak  of  this 
bird  from  personal  experience. 

In  Class  II  there  are  Loons,  Grebes,  Mergansers  and  Ducks.  Close 
to  my  home,  on  the  Lower  Arrow  Lake,  B.  C,  there  is  a  beaver  dam, 
where  almost  any  day  may  be  seen  Bufileheads,  Golden-eyes,  Coot«, 
Mergansers  and  occasionally  other  species  as  well,  diving  at  pretty  cUxe 
quarters.  The  water  is  still,  and  usually  quite  clear.  Here  these  birds 
use  the  paddles  alone  for  propulsion  under  water.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  precedure  with  them  when  feeding. 

A  Golden-eye  or  Bufilehead  floating  on  the  surface  which  is  about  to 
dive,  may  or  may  not  submerge  a  little  before  doing  so,  and  may  occasion- 
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ally  partially  open  the  wings  before  plunging  headforemost  beneath  the 
surface.  Very  little  disturbance  of  the  water  takes  place  when  diving, 
it  is  more  a  slipping  beneath  the  surface,  which  is  often  effected  by  a  slight 
springy  forward,  not  by  a  leap  out  of  the  water  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
grebes.  Under  water  the  wings  are  closed,  the  tail  spread,  the  paddles 
work  alternately,  being  thrown  vigorously  backwards  and  outwards, 
thus  avoiding  the  edge  of  the  spread  tail,  and  are  sometimes  thrown  back 
so  far  that  they  appear  to  reach  a  httle  hi^er  than  the  back.  The  taiT 
is  sometimes  depressed,  sometimes  elevated,  to  adjust  the  angle  the  bird 
wants  to  maintain.  When  bottom  is  reached  the  body  is  held  down  by 
the  stn^es  of  the  paddles,  generally  at  an  angle  of  about  45**,  while  the 
bill  rakes  the  mud.  OccasionaDy  the  bird  slightly  loses  its  balance  and 
rolls  over  a  little,  when  a  wing  is  shot  out,  but  the  moment  balance  is 
restored  the  wings  are  kept  closed,  the  paddles  doing  all  the  work. 

The  return  to  the  surface  is  by  buojrancy  alone,  the  head  breaking 
water  first,  the  body  sloping  slightly  downwards,  though  sometimes  the 
duck  pops  up  horizontally,  the  feet  are  not  used  in  rising  to  the  surface. 

One  October  morning  I  was  lying  concealed  in  my  sneak4x)at  in  the 
very  shaUow  narrow  outlet  of  a  remote  slough,  when  a  female  Golden-^ye 
evidently  mistaking  the  boat  for  a  log,  came  feeding  slowly  past  me,  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  punt,  the  water  was  so  shallow  that  when  she  submerged 
there  was  only  a  thin  film  over  her  back. 

The  paddles  were  thrown  back  with  great  force,  and  appeared  some- 
times to  reach  a  little  hi^er  than  the  level  of  the  back.  The  bottom  being 
soft  she  could  not  have  obtained  any  foothold  by  walking. 

A  male  Merganser  is  very  conspicuous  under  water,  using  the  feet  alone 
for  propulsion,  and  can  travel  at  an  extraordinary  pace  in  this  submerged 
swimming. 

Very  interesting  is  the  observation  made  by  Mr.  Michael  that  the  Harle- 
quin uses  its  wings  under  water,  and  -walks  over  a  gravel  bottom. 

Is  the  Harlequin  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  or  do  all  diving 
ducks  have  to  use  their  wings  in  a  current?  Even  here  perhaps,  they  are 
used  DQore  to  retain  balance  than  as  natatory  organs.  All  of  my  observa- 
tions on  diving  ducks  have  been  in  waters  where  there  was  little  or  no 
current. 

The  Coot  also  uses  its  feet  when  diving.  This  clown  among  birds  may 
often  be  seen  after  a  short  dive  to  pop  up  tail  first. 

Mistakes  may  be  made  when  observing  birds  under  water,  especially 
if  the  water  is  not  viery  clear,  light  may  strike  the  tail  or  paddles,  and  make 
it  appear  as  if  the  wings  were  employed.  There  is  little  use  in  observing 
wounded  or  captive  birds,  for  a  broken  wing  or  even  broken  wing  tip 
may  easily  give  the  impression  that  the  wings  are  used. 

Guillemots  or  Razor-bills  when  confined  in  a  comparatively  small 
aquarium,  feeding  on  the  dead  or  moribund  fish  supplied  them,  may  give 
up  using  their  wings  and  reach  their  food  with  a  few  kicks  of  the  feet 
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In  this  case  the  birds  appear  at  first  to  use  their  wings  which  often  come 
in  violent  contact  with  the  glass;  this  apparently  soon  teaches  them  that 
the  use  of  the  wings  is  both  superfluous  and  painful. 

I  have  not  so  far  observed  a  Harlequin  in  the  Beaver  Dam,  though  they 
are  not  very  uncommon  on  the  Arrow  Lakes. — J.  E.  H.  Kelso,  M.  D., 
Edgewoodf  Lower  Arrow  Lakej  B,  C, 

Bird  Catattrophe  at  Ck>rdon,  Nebraska.— The  morning  papers 
of  February  20, 1922,  carried  the  news  that  on  the  previous  night  thousands 
of  birds  were  killed  at  Gordon,  Nebraska,  during  the  blizzard  and  that 
no  one  in  the  town  was  able  to  identify  them.  I  immediately  wrote  the 
mayor,  Mr.  Frank  Coates,  and  asked  him  to  mail  me  a  specimen  for 
identification  along  with  full  particulars  concerning  the  storm.  He  very 
kindly  sent  me  two  specimens.  I  found  them  to  be  Lapland  Longspurs 
(Calcariu8  lapponicus  lapponicua).  To  confirm  my  verdict  I  mailed  one 
bird  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  from  it  received  word  that 
my  identification  was  correct.  The  following  information  was  furnished 
by  the  mayor  of  Gordon. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  February  19,  the  temperature  was 
34  degrees  above  zero.  During  the  night  it  stood  at  16  degrees  above. 
Early  in  the  evening  (Sunday)  a  sleet  fell,  followed  by  a  fall  of  one  inch 
of  snow.  There  was  no  wind  and  the  snow  was  evenly  distributed.  At 
10  P.  M.  the  birds  were  flying  against  the  cluster  lights  in  such  numbers 
that  the  lights  were  turned  off.  Next  morning  before  one  store  having 
dim  lights  fifty-five  birds,  dead  or  nearly  so,  were  counted.  A  conservative 
estimate  as  to  the  niunber  killed  was  twenty-five  to  a  city  block.  Thousands 
were  killed  in  the  surrounding  country,  the  morality  extending  over  a 
territory  ranging  200  miles  both  east  and  west  of  Gordon. 

*The  Auk',  volume  XXIV,  for  October  1907  gives  an  account  of  a 
similar  tragedy  which  occurred  in  Minnesota  in  1904. — ^Bessie  Price 
Reed,  Laurence,  Kansas. 

Flight  Songs  and  Mating  Songs. — The  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
Aretas  A.  Saunders  on  'Flight  Songs  and  Mating  Songs'  in  the  April 
number  of  'The  Auk'  brings  up  several  questions.  Of  the  birds  that  are 
in  the  habit  of  singing  from  perches,  a  certain  number — possibly  more 
than  we  know — indulge  at  times  in  flight  songs  which  generally  differ 
more  or  less  from  the  ordinary  song.  The  fact  that  many  birds  continue 
their  songs,  both  ordinary  and  flight,  long  after  the  courtship  season, 
does  not,  it  seems  to  me,  prevent  these  being  true  courtship  songs.  The 
Robin  sings  even  into  August  and  the  Song  Sparrow  has  been  known  to 
sing  every  month  of  the  year.  The  songs  of  most  birds  deteriorate  as 
the  season  advances. 

The  full  song  of  the  Black  and  White  Warbler,  to  which  Mr.  Saunders 
refers,  is  in  my  experiences  common  during  the  courtship  season,  but  may 
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be  continued  afterwards.  Nearly  all  birds  sing  again  in  the  fall, — the 
well  known  "autumnal  recmdescoioe  of  the  amatory  instinct" — and  the 
full  flight  aoDg  18  often  to  be  heard  at  this  season. 

Mr.  Saundors  has  shown  clearly  that  the  Bobolink-4ike  flight  song 
of  the  Meadowlark  is  more  taxdent  than  the  ordinary  song.  In  some  cases, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  flight  scMig  is  plainly  an  daboraticm  of  the  ordinary 
courtship  scmg,  while  in  others  it  is  a  return  to  a  more  primitive  and  pass- 
ionate,  but  less  erohred  utterance.  Some  ecstatic  flight  songs  fall  und^ 
both  these  heads,  and  by  this  I  mean  that  parts  of  the  flight  songs  are 
elaborations  and  variations  ci  the  common  songs,  but  that  numtfous 
inarticulate  and  sometimes  unmusical  notes  of  a  primitive  nature  are 
intruded. — Chables  W.  Townsend,  98  Pinckney  St.,  BoeUm^  Mass, 

Aeolian  and  ParemtUm  Bird  Mutie. — The  non-vocal  forms  of  bird 
music,  though  not  so  widely  distributed  as  those  produced  in  the  throat, 
are  sufficiently  positive  to  be  deserving  of  separate  recognition  and  special 
terms. 

There  are  two  types:  those  sounds  produced  by  any  kind  of  tiH>ping 
or  beating,  which  may  be  termed  percussion  music;  and  those  induced  by 
the  action  ol  extraneous  air  currents  on  the  outstretched  wing  feathers, 
a  type  perhaps  best  designated  as  aeolian.  Like  song,  both  are  probably 
expressions  of  sex  pressures  in  the  male,  and  both  are  primarily  seasonal. 

Percussion  music  may  be  subdivided  into  that  made  with  the  bill  and 
that  with  the  wings.  The  best  example  of  the  former  is  the  resonant 
roll  of  the  Flicker,  which  in  Tnating  season  is  sure  to  find  some  hollow 
tree  or  tin  roof  that  will  megaphone  the  returns  of  his  ''riveting  hammer" 
equipment. 

The  second  kind  of  percussion  music  has  its  clearest  exposition  in  the 
Rufifed  Grouse,  which  produces  his  gallant  staccato  accelerando,  as  in- 
stantaneous photography  shows,  by  beating  his  wings  together  above 
his  back.  It  is  the  tympani  roll  of  the  timberland  symphony.  Drumming 
is  so  prominently  a  part  of  the  cock  Grouse  that  it  is  not  limited  to  his 
mating  season. 

Aeolian  music  is  the  most  picturesque  form  of  avian  expression.  Who 
that  that  has  seen  the  Nighthawk  mounting  in  the  soft  May  twilight  to 
his  spectacular  swoop  and  aeolian  boom  can  have  watched  the  act  without 
a  thriD? 

But  the  master  fteolian  artist  is  a  bird  of  a  widely  different  order.  A 
sketch  from  the  migration  course  in  the  lower  Susquehanna  valley  wiU 
illustrate. 

After  a  whirling,  piling  February  blizzard  there  is  a  thaw  and  a  warm 
drizzle.  With  upland  bare  and  soggy  and  meadow  flooded  March  comes 
at  misty  midnight.  And  with  it,  out  of  the  gloom  above,  comes  the  myster- 
ious winnow  of  the  Wilson 's  Snipe.    It  is  the  first  nocturnal  announcement 
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of  spring  and  the  long-billed  herald  pla3r8  to  no  spot  but  sends  down  his 
message  to  the  sleeping  village  as  well  as  to  the  broad  bottoms  of  his 
favorite  swamp. 

That  softly  penetrating  roll  of  the  Snipe  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sounds  in  bird  life.  Very  rarely,  in  wild  cloudy  weather  during  the  vernal 
flight,  the  bird,  "drums"  in  the  daytime.  From  memory  of  one  of  these 
exhibitions  the  wiry  traveler  can  be  imagined  up  in  the  damp  darkness 
going  through  the  extraordinary  evolutions  that  accompany  the  sound. 
He  drives  about  in  large  circles  for  several  minutes  at  highest  speed, 
which  is  well  above  ninety  miles  an  hoiu*  with  the  Snipe;  then,  suddenly 
setting  his  outstretched  wings,  he  descends  sharply  and  obliquely  for 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  producing  the  roll  or  winnow  as  he  makes  the  drop. 
The  sound  is  apparently  made  with  the  primaries  thrown  into  vibration 
by  the  strong  rush  of  air.  Knowing  the  harsh  'skeap,  skeap'  of  the  Snipe 
as  he  jumps  from  the  grassy  springhead  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the 
beautiful,  soft  roll  as  coming  from  his  throat. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Snipe's  winnowing  is  that  it  is  the  roll  of 
the  Screech  Owl.  With  closer  attention  it  seems  too  big  and  too  free 
a  tone  for  an  OtuSf  and  it  is  altogether  out  of  habit  for  that  bird  to  give 
a  roll  without  an  ascending  quaver  at  the  end.  But  nevertheless  the  tone 
is  so  owl-like  that  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  some  large,  unfamiliar 
variety  of  owl,  to  which  the  novice  is  likely  to  attribute  it  or  leave  it  a 
mystery  for  later  solution.  And  one  of  the  singular  qualities  of  this  curious 
music  is  that  the  position  of  its  soiure  is  altogether  baffling.  When  as  a 
boy  I  first  heard  the  sound  in  the  daytime  I  hunted  through  the  nearby 
trees  for  the  expected  owl  only  to  discover  to  my  amazement  that  the  roll 
was  coming  from  a  Snipe,  in  a  mad  acrobatic  act,  nearly  half  a  mile  up  in 
the  air. 

The  whole  performance  appears  purposeless,  particularly  in  a  species 
so  seemingly  unemotional  as  the  Snipe.  It  may  be  a  wild  game  evolved 
in  both  sexes  by  the  stored  up  energy  which  is  provided  in  extra  amount 
for  the  great  flight,  and  evoked  by  a  stormy  day  or  some  ^nld  element  in 
the  gloomy  night.  Frank  Forester,  the  classic  writer  on  American  field 
sports  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  described  large  wisps  in  the  act 
of  dnmmiery,  though  the  snipe  he  saw  may  have  been  all  males  at  that. 
Or  it  may  have  to  do  solely  with  the  mating  instinct  and  be  an  act  of 
bizarre  intersexual  gallantry  peculiar  to  the  male. 

In  any  event  the  aeolian  music  of  the  Snipe  in  the  night  al^'ays  touches 
a  responsive  cord  within  me  as  deeply  as  does  the  twilight  song  of  the 
Wood  Thrush. — Herbert  H.  Beck,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster  Pa. 
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BECENT  UTERATUBE 

NelBon'8  'Lower  California  and  its  Natural  Resources.'' — Most 
American  naturalists  are  aware  of  the  extensWe  exploration  of  the  Lower 
California  peninsula  carried  on  in  the  years  1905-1906  by  Dr.  E.  W. 
Nelson  and  £.  A.  Goldman,  as  part  of  the  general  survey  of  Mexico  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Biological  Survey,  but  hitherto  no  report  of  their  opera- 
tions has  appeared.  The  present  account  is  based  primarily  upon  this 
exploration  with  such  additional  matter,  from  other  sources,  as  seemed 
worthy  of  incorporation.  The  itinerary  covers  about  thirty  pages  and  is 
a  most  interesting  narrative,  illustrated  by  numerous  excellent  views  of 
the  varied  country  through  which  the  expedition  passed.  Then  follows 
an  account  of  the  physical  characteristics;  recent  geological  history; 
coastal  and  other  mountains,  comprising  descriptions  of  the  various 
DQOuntain  chains  of  the  peninsula;  the  plains,  valleys  and  streams  and  the 
coastal  islands.  The  climate  is  then  considered,  and  finally  the  plant 
and  animal  life,  and  its  distribution.  There  are  166  mammals,  2S6  land 
birds,  144  water  birds  and  102  reptiles  known  from  Lower  California 
and  its  adjacent  islands. 

Dr.  Nelson  considers  that  there  are  five  natural  faunal  areas  in  the 
peninsula;  the  San  Pedro  Martir  District,  comprising  the  summits  of  the 
Sierra  Juarez  and  San  Pedro  Martir  Mountams,  forming  the  back  bone  of 
the  northern  part;  the  San  Diegan  District  lying  inmiediately  west  of 
this;  the  Colorado  Desert  District  to  the  east;  the  Vizcaino  Desert  District 
reaching  from  coast  to  coast  and  occupying  the  middle  section  of  the 
peninsula  and  the  Cape  District  ocupying  the  southernmost  third. 

In  terms  of  the  life  zones,  the  mountains  of  the  San  Pedro  Martir  District 
are  Transition  with  a  slight  area  of  Canadian;  the  San  Diegan  District 
is  Upper  Sonoran,  while  all  of  the  Vizcaino  and  Colorado  Desert  Districts 
imd  a  narrow  strip  running  through  the  Cape  District,  with  isolated  areas 
at  the  Cape  itself,  are  Lower  Sonoran,  the  rest  of  this  district  being  Arid 
Tropical,  except  for  an  area  of  Upper  Sonoran  on  some  of  the  highest 
mountains.  The  Arid  Tropical  and  Lower  Sonoran  of  the  Cape  District 
are,  however,  so  inextricably  interwoven  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them. 

Most  of  the  species  peculiar  to  this  region  occur  on  the  mountains  south 
of  La  Paz,  (Upper  Sonoran)  and  doubtle&s  originated  when  this  area  was  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  by  the  sea.  Lists  of  the  characteristic 
animals  and  plants  for  each  district  and  zone  are  given.  The  final  pages 
of  the  report  comprise  sections  on  natural  resources  and  agriculture  and 
an  excellent  bibliography  with  historic  conmients  on  the  early  explorers 
and  their  routes. 

Dr.  Nelson  has  furnished  us  with  an  account  of  this  interesting  peninsula 

^  Lower  California  and  its  Natural  Resources.  By  Edward  W.  Nelson.  Chief. 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Memoirs 
Nat.  Acad.  Sd.  Vol.  XVI.    First  Memoir.  4<».  pp.  1-194,  pU.  1-^5.    1921. 
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which  will  constitute  the  standard  work  of  reference  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  thanks  to  his  researches  we,  for  the  first  time,  gain  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  distribution  of  life  in  this  region.  The  admirable  map  which 
accompanies  the  report  is  a  valuable  feature. — W.  S. 

Chance's  the  Cuckoo's  Secret.' — ^We  have  from  time  to  time  noticed 
in  the  pages  of  'The  Auk'  the  publications  in  the  British  ornithological 
magazines  dealing  with  the  life  history  of  the  Cuckoo  and  commented 
upon  the  remarkable  results  that  our  friends  across  the  water  have  attained 
through  their  painstaking  studies.  In  the  fore-front  of  this  investigation 
stands  Mr.  Edgar  Chance,  who  has  now  embodied  all  of  his  observations 
on  the  egg-laying  habits  of  this  interesting  bird  in  the  little  volume  before 
us. 

He  has  recorded  four  seascms'  detailed  observations  on  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  sa^ne  female  Cuckoo,  and  other  chapters  on  more  general 
problems  in  the  life-history  of  the  species.  One  must  read  the  book  to 
appreciate  the  painstaking  work  of  the  author  and  the  importance  of 
his  investigations  and  only  a  brief  smnmary  of  them  can  be  given  in  this 
connection. 

In  the  first  place  British  ornithologists  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  individual  Cuckoos  lay  eggs  that  are  characteristic,  and  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  eggs  of  other  Cuckoos  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  also 
that  under  normal  conditions  an  individual  Cuckoo  is  parasitic  on  only 
one  species  of  bird — the  victim  being  known  as  the  "fosterer"  in  the 
language  of  Cuckoo  investigation.  It  would  also  seem  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Cuckoo  it  is  the  female  that  selects  the  breeding  area  and  not  the 
male,  this  being  in  contrast  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  most  birds  as 
described  in  Howard's  'Territory  in  Bird  Life'  and  in  Mr.  H.  Mousley's 
recent  paper  (Auk,  July  1921). 

The  unique  method  of  nidification  in  the  Cuckoo  is  ample  explanation 
for  this  reversal,  while  the  fact  that  the  same  t>i)e  of  egg  is  found  in  the 
same  area  year  after  year,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  same  individual 
cuckoo,  confirms  this  theory. 

All  of  these  points  are  supported  in  a  convincing  way  by  Mr.  Chance's 
observations.  The  most  interesting  features  of  his  researches  are  however 
that  he  was  able  in  1920  to  locate  probably  every  egg  laid  by  this  special 
Cuckoo  which  he  had  under  observation,  and  in  most  cases  to  record  the 
day  and  hoiu*  at  which  each  was  laid.  There  were  21  eggs  laid,  all  but  one 
in  Meadow  Pipits'  nests,  and  at  intervals  of  two  days  (except  in  two 
instances).  So  accurately  did  Mr.  Chance  forecast  the  day  and  nest  in 
which  the  Cuckoo  would  probably  lay  that  he  was  able  to  place  a  motion 

'  The  Cuckoo's  Secret.  By  Edgar  Chance.  M.  B.  O.  U.  Londoa:  Sidgwickaod 
Jackson.  Ltd.  3,  Adam  Street.  W.  C.  2.  1922.  pp.  1-239.  Numerous  lllustrmUoos. 
Price  78.  6d.  net. 
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fuctnre  operator  in  a  blind  and  secure  a  film  of  the  perfonnanoe,  including 
the  removal  of  a  Pipit's  egg  by  ihe  Cuckoo,  which  seems  ncHinally  to  follow 
the  deposit  of  its  own  egg. 

The  Cuckoo's  exact  method  of  depositing  her  egg  seems  not  to  have 
been  even  yet  positively  ascertained.  Mr.  Chance  construes  his  evidence 
as  proving  that  an  egg  can  be  laid  in  eight  seconds,  the  period  that  the 
bird  under  observation  was  actually  on  a  nest  and  l^t  and  egg  which  was 
not  there  before,  and  he  also  claims  that  in  other  instances  it  can  be 
retained  for  hours  after  the  bird  has  become  anxious  to  lay  it.  Mr.  Stuart 
Baker  in  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  (Bull.  Brit.  Omith.  Club, 
March  13,  1922,)  regards  both  of  these  claims  as  improbable  and  says 
"there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  egg  is  laid  by  the 
Cuckoo  elsewhere,  and  deposited  by  means  of  the  bill  in  the  foster-parent's 
nest,"  and  further  suggests  that  she  holds  her  egg  in  her  gullet  and  re- 
gurgitates it  into  the  nest.  He  actually  interprets  Mr.  Chance's  film  as 
end<M«ng  this  view. 

Mr.  Baker's  admirable  paper  should  also  be  read  with  care  especially  as 
it  deals  with  African  and  Asiatic  Cuckoos  which  must  obviously  be 
considered  in  solving  the  broader  problems  of  the  Cuckoo's  parasitism. 

Mr.  Chance  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  hb  admirable  work 
and  the  great  progress  that  he  has  made  in  the  attempt  to  solve  ''the 
Cuckoo's  Secret."— W.  S. 

Beebe'a  'A  Monograph  of  the  Pheasants'  Volume  m.* — ^True  to 
their  promise  the  publishers  have  brought  out  the  third  volume  of  this 
splendid  work  promptly  on  the  appointed  date.  The  character  and  make- 
up of  this  volume  are  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  preceding  ones  and 
so  fully  have  these  been  described  in  our  reviews  of  the  other  parts*  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  details  here. 

With  regard  to  the  plates  of  the  several  species  this  volume  is  quite  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  last,  although,  as  in  that,  we  miss  the  exquisite 
work  of  Thorbom  and  its  wonderful  reproduction  which  characterized 
Volume  1.  The  eight  plates  by  Lodge  will  probably  be  most  appreciated 
among  those  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  although  those  by  Jones, 
representing  the  races  of  Phasianus  ccikhicusj  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  differentiation  of  these  closely  allied  birds.  The  characters  are  far 
better  shown  in  a  series  of  ''portraits,"  such  as  these,  by  a  single  artist, 
in  which  the  birds  are  placed  in  approximately  the  same  position  and  drawn 

*  A  Monograph  of  the  Pheasants.  By  William  Beebe.  (etc..  etc..)  Volume  in. 
PobUsbed  under  auspices  of  the  New  York  Zo<dogical  Society  by  H.  F.  and  O. 
Wltherby.  326  High  Holborn.  London,  England.  1921.  Royal  Quarto  (12  X  16 
In.)  pp.  i-xvl  +  1-204.  colored  plates  24  (Nos.  XLy-LXVIII),  photogravures 
21  (Nos.  40-60)  and  4  maps.  Edition  limited  to  600  copies;  price  of  each  volume 
S62.50. 

'  For  m>tioe  of  Volume  I  see  *The  Auk'  January.  1919,  of  Volume  II.  July,  1921 
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to  about  the  same  scale,  with  only  a  trace  of  background,  than  in  more 
artistic  compositions  where  the  subjects  appear  in  varied  poses  and  of 
dififerent  size.  These  pheasant  portraits  that  Mr.  Jones  has  produced 
are  wonderful  in  their  almost  Japanese  delicacy  and  detail  and  in  some 
the  suggestion  of  iridescence  is  most  successfully  produced. 

The  work  of  two  new  artists  appear  in  this  volume,  L.  A.  Fuertes  and 
£.  Megargee.  The  plate  of  the  Cheer  Pheasant  by  the  former  is  an  ad- 
mirable representation  of  the  principle  of  protective  coloration  so  character- 
istic of  this  dull  colored  species,  but  its  very  excellence  in  this  respect 
makes  it  less  beautiful  than  the  plates  of  the  more  brilliant  species  which 
Lodge  has  depicted  against  dark  backgrounds.  Fuertes  was  again  un- 
fortunate in  having  to  portray  Elliot's  Pheasant  of  rather  bixarre  colora- 
tion and  the  large  size  of  the  figure  has  not  added  to  the  effect.  Megargee 's 
single  plate  of  Soenmierring's  Copper  Pheasant,  is  not  very  impressive, 
while  Knight's  plate  of  Reeve's  Pheasant  demonstrates  again,  to  our 
mind,  the  impossibility  of  using  oil  paintings  for  such  reproductions  as 
these.  All  of  this  discussion  serves  only  to  demonstrate  what  must  be 
apparent  to  all  who  have  been  asked  to  judge  of  the  respective  merits 
of  various  pictures  of  mammals,  birds,  etc.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  ''this  one  is  the  best"  because  one  may  be  the  most  artistic,  another 
the  most  important  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  another  most  perfect 
in  pose  and  coloration,  while  in  all,  the  method  of  reproduction  and  the 
size  of  the  figures  are  bound  to  influence  our  opinion. 

The  photogravure  reproductions  of  Mr.  Beebe's  photographs  of  the 
haunts  of  the  various  species  are  particularly  beautiful  and  continue  to 
add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  work.  The  groups  covered  by 
Volume  III  comprise  the  Koklass  Pheasants  (Pucrtuia);  the  Cheer  (Cai- 
reus);  the  True  Pheasants  (Phananus)  and  the  Long-tailed  Pheasants 
(Syrmaticus).  The  last  group  is  remarkable  for  the  great  difference  in 
the  plumage  of  the  several  species,  including  the  copper-colored  Sommerr- 
ing,  the  yellow  and  black  Reeve's  and  the  blue  and  black  Mikado.  The 
last,  the  most  recently  discovered  pheasant  species,  has  an  interesting 
history.  It  is  a  native  of  Mt.  Arizan,  Central  Formosa,  and  was  described 
by  Ogilvie  Grant  in  1906  from  two  central  tail  feathers  obtained  from  a 
native  head  dress.  They  were  so  distinctive  as  to  indicate  a  new  species 
beyond  any  question  of  doubt,  though  a  specimen  of  this  beautiful  bird 
was  not  obtained  until  several  years  later. 

The  genus  Phananus  is  one  of  the  great  puzzles  of  the  pheasant  family 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  hybrid  forms  developed  in  captivity 
and  the  confusing  array  of  geographic  races.  Following  his  criterion  on 
genera — that  they  are  geographic  and  non-overlapping,  Mr.  Beebe  has 
separated  Syrmaticus  and  Calophasis,  sometimes  included  in  Phasianus, 
and  he  has  recognized  only  two  species  among  the  forms  remaining. 
P,  versicdar  of  Japan,  and  P.  colcfncus,  extending,  in  one  or  anotho'  of 


T^^miXj  »«<£itan**e 


its  forms,  aH  waom  Am  fpom  ISk  Scm  ^  Asof  asid  IftkP  Biftdk  Sen  lio  i3k 
Japan  Sea.  and  inm  tiap  T^Kagmr  of  Caskrar  to  4S^  X.  LaXxtiDdei.  jl  Maia- 
chnria. 

Beebe^s  statemeBt  tkat  ia  a  ob^  siocfieid  m  Chma  npreaeDtitivef:  <rf 
tliree  reeogniaed  kmwm  d  P.  cddkaatg  v«BPe  Qbtained  a&d  t«*(i  nadescajbod 
ones  flkistimteB  the  lansfaffihr  itf  the  t^auratliers  titut  nag^  and  often 
hmre  been  resutied  as  of  f^rf^tansaie  tbIgkl  Xo  less  tbm  3S  tasns  of 
this  flpeoes  haiv  been  naxDed  of  vhach  IViobe  reoogssnes  23k,  adEDOttBig 
at  the  same  time  oar  vtry  vaperiexi  huamMi^  cf  the  birds  m  xrach  of 
their  vide  rangie,  and  the  Indk  of  SBitaUe  aerief  of  epeenaens  for  fibaAv  and 
compariaon.  We  sfaal  look  vith  aetcrest  lor  the  f oiorth  and  t«moka&a^ 
vohmie  of  this  notable  woak  irhadb  the  pdb£sherF  proEone  brfcve  the 
ckee  of  the  ^ear  and  coDgTatiQlKte  bcntib  them  and  the  anthor  isgxm  the 
painstaking  care  and  eneigr  -mhidk  have  produced  axh  qskncfid  resnihs. 
— W.  & 


▼an  Oatea  'Bivdi  of  Ite 

eonasts  cntnely  of  plates,  ouvaing  man j  of  the  Haarks.  Eag^  Qufl, 
Shofe-hirds,  Rails  and  Cranes,  the  thartr  plates  bearing  nmnbers  b€il*«n 
89  and  1S3.  They  are  cf  the  aazoe  high  <|BahtT  as  those  in  prooeding  parts 
and,  ahhfwigh  the  laipe  aiae  of  acane  of  the  figures  and  the  eruading  on 
certain  of  the  plates  deitact  £raoi  their  artistir  beantr,  ther  are  admirable 
for  pm  poses  of  ideotificatiao  aiule  the  nyrcsentation  of  the  xinoas 
pfcimagrs  adds  materiaJhr  to  their  raloe.  The  pbbhfiher  is  TmktiYg  ex- 
ceDent  progress  vith  the  plates  and  proBoises  the  k^ter  press  in  €iacioeeding 
parts.— W.  S. 


"%  nvlMd  'Bfnofisii  of  Haa  Aeeipitraa.^— Mr.  Saann  after  a 
fdrther  stndr  of  his  mjbjeci  decided  to  issue  an  entirdj  new  editian.  This 
lolknrs  exacthr  the  st^-le  of  the  original  edition  but  contains  many  additions 
and  changes  in  nomendatiare,  and  some  aheration  in  the  ^rstematic 
arrangement-  The  author  has  reeeired  assistaooe  and  criticism  from 
mainr  aomees  and  has  had  aeoess  to  a  manuscript  list  of  Aaocipities  prepared 
reccntk  br  Mr.  W.  L.  Sdater,  all  of  which  ha\e  helped  to  make  the  Hst 
as  complete  ^as  human  exertion^  can  make  it.  though  the  author  admits 
that  further  oorreetiQDfi,  etc,  are  ineritable.    The  number  of  species  now 


'  OraiUMlngia  Xeertandica.  De  To«efc  ran  Xedertukd  door  Dr.  K.  D.  Taa 
Oon.    Ofmveafaaee  Martin»  Xjiiaff.     AIL  10-12. 

^A  Smopiisortlie  Atxipitm  (Diuxaal  BIrdsorPktT).  Bj  H.  Klifce  Svana. 
F.  Z.  &.  IC  B.  O.  U.    OautiiiWMnt^  Fdlkam.  Amer.  Ohl.  UaioQ.    Seooad  EdUtea, 


Gf«Mt  Qneea  Street,  KiBsnrar.  W.  C.  2,  and  28.  Eaeex  Street.  Stand.  W.  C.  2, 
Pktee  6l  per  pm.  Part  1  (Sept.  28.  1921)  pp.  l-'^S;  Part  11.  vJaa.  1.  1922).  pp 
•S-122:  Part  IIL  CFeb.  lA.  1922)  pp.  123-178  pint  addendma  to  pp.  SH 
Enata  et  Iddendi  h—m:  Part  IV.  (Maj  20.  19S2)  pp.  17»-2BSplBi  title,] 
Caee  and  iadex,  l-^fffi  and  1  paee  Eixata  et  Addenda.) 
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recognized  is  320  as  against  316,  and  of  genera  09  as  against  80  in  the 
earlier  edition. 

We  notice  that  the  genera  ClimacodrctUf  UrvibiUrmia,  OroaHtuSt  Thaku- 
9oaiiU8f  Cttncumaf  HdicoleHea,  Aviceda,  and  Rhynchofalco  have  been 
recognized,  while  Neokierax  (p.  184)  is  proposed  as  a  new  genus,  with 
Poliohieraz  insignia  as  type,  and  the  following  new  forms  are  proposed 
Odontriorchia  paUiatus  guianenais,  Paramaribo,  Surinam;  0.  p.  mexicanua, 
Tampioo,  Mex.,  and  O.  fofifeai  Pemambuoo,  Bras,  (all  on  p.  150). 

Polioaitua  we  notice  is  shifted  from  the  Pandiones  to  the  vicinity  of 
Haliaitua  and  PUhecophaga  to  the  Harpy  Eagles,  while  the  genus  Archv- 
buteo  (now  Triarckia)  is  still  regarded  as  distinct  instead  of  being  merged 
with  BuUo  as  advocated  by  Oberholser. 

Mr.  Swann  has  certainly  spent  much  time  and  pains  on  this  new  edition 
of  his  list  and  oiu*  knowledge  of  the  group  has  been  materially  advanced. 
— W.  S. 

Mathews'  'The  Birds  of  Australia '.' — ^Three  parts  of  Mr.  Gregory 
Mathews'  great  work  have  appeared  since  our  last  notice,  and  in  all  the 
high  standard  previously  established  has  been  maintained.  They  cover 
the  families  Cyclostomatidae,  Turdidae  and  Sylviidae. 

The  first  of  these  includes  a  number  of  characteristic  Australian  birds 
which  the  early  settlers  were  at  a  loss  to  identify  with  the  British  species 
that  they  were  familiar  with  at  home,  and  hence  we  have  such  divergent 
popular  names  as,  Babbler,  Song-Lark,  Field-Wren,  Scrub-Robin,  etc., 
while  some  especially  notable  species  have  received  distinctive  names 
from  their  peculiar  vocal  accomplishments  as  the  Pilot  Bird  and  Coach 
Whip  Bird.  The  habits  of  all  these  are  covered  by  quotations  from 
Gould,  and  contributions  from  Ashby,  Carter,  White  and  other  present 
day  Australian  ornithologists  and  correspondents  of  the  author. 

The  thrushes  are  represented  only  by  a  species  of  Oreocincla  and  the 
so-called  "Chats." 

We  note  two  new  races  described  in  Part  5.  Drymodea  brunnecpygia 
intermedia  (p.  214)  western  So.  Australia,  entire  diagnosis  "paler  and  more 
rufous"  and  D.  beccarii  adjacena  (p.  218)  Am  Islands  "darker  above 
especially  on  the  tail"  There  is  no  clue  as  to  where  the  types  may  be 
found.  If  as  is  quite  probable  another  form  may  some  day  be  found  on  the 
Am  Islands,  this  careless  description  of  Mathews'  will  serve  as  a  stumbling 
block  until  the  location  of  the  type  is  discovered  and  a  comparison  is 
made.  It  is  curious  that  an  investigator  who  has  spent  so  much  time  and 
energy  in  ably  correcting  and  elucidating  the  careless  work  of  his  pre- 
decessors should  himself  be  guilty  of  similar  lapses. — W.  S. 

^  The  Birds  of  Australia.    By  Gregory  M.  Mathews.    H.  F.  and  O.  Witherby 
London.  England.  Vol.  IX.  Part  6  (December  16.  1921).  Part  6.  (February  16. 
1922).  Part  7  (April  4. 1922). 
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IhiHBnt  iaLWiisjflI(ifftftagawBHnngfaiP&$w^^  V'lgpwrm  .wMiftwn^ 

"fis  illgilBfli  ^iiHiiinii  tmflhutLiMuts  l&e  tfAMSt  ^ivnitlwiK.  iit  iff  tyiyiiyuBafl  ^to 
tiiml  in  Riwiftiftr  jmgKB-  iic  ate  smv  jnoniiil  T^  Tager  »=  jkhnHtt  *giiia!id|«' 
MffBtamsBUa^  fthim^fti  s  ^^ew  dHflbKUDS**  mittsF  (nan  fiwftinit>.  Smd.  •fiBc..  aoc'  uddb^' 
jriJBlffri.  Tsudlir  oodkr  imiipt  iff  (fwiHiiflHBrf  miix^  iPtiSBRnus  tii»  sfts-  ■■wttpinJ 
yi^iii ijijjTwi  iff  'jSbst  Jdequ  ^mi  tdiai^  wFt  ^b^sbl.  'M  Spv  Hiiks-  'tf  '^'SoBSnusBBB^^ 
fdiBEBistes ''  jDid  iizi  ramgOiiaaBfi  laoes:  Bfiwadncifefe  fiiwiuttuim  'i£  ooifr  ■tfaaffiiff 

^Ihk  luitiis'fiK'  idlbiwaiqcTiBPnr  sxre  •SBSBAm&r.  — WfcdkBfpm  BBuafnUn  'sSta&enih' 
MB  fgi.  -tfoD;,  ILds  Oooufi  'ilitttrirtL  Jl^gaBRBicibr  idiff  v  aftH"  'iidkr  <iiiKr  %ilt 
wi£liinit  flms  list  flS*  inenr  'fawriK  'nr  sms  -fiii8uiuns<3Pir  -stn^  if  ttcnr  iit  is  warr 


€D  uiP  -CBUffir  JHDE  JDS'  TTHilimnifTfl.   iSk*  'fl*'iiWT»ipBM»n«:  tBK'  J^Ti  BIl£  '^ilt  -OSBI^ 

tniDE  if  xKope  jmfl  a^ktefl  iooiff  iaHf]i%  Ifca  mg  mBiiimmiiiL 

IDIBEI^  ftnHHTrWaili  ^UrdE  JOE*  JEUKuUBtfi  U»  JBa&  ^SaS:  'WtB^  isaoniBt  'if  JIB^fafOOSBt 

te  4ntHrirMH  mnishdiipiBtE  im  ^dor  ^sufix  if  imr  in(!L  grffamik  ITis 
Aniwritani  iFlriiw.  Simidtenic  dii— j  Zs  iatt  nsBurfiB^  jie  &  fodn^Rois  if 

flfniBiBtE  if  m  xum&sr  if  jiiipiilBr  aaimm  mj  'xsziinff  Bi9i!ffT&  if  -bord  iSi-  unfi 
4f  liird  ^npmjrtiieB.  -wisl  ixmun.  t^ihi  .»  BinmiiicfwiTiitail  miC  k  loniiii: 
vndensurrBiit  if  imrfi  jnimMiniL  mminip  -sumuia  n  uH  Ti&  iiffiit:  -wQI 
titstmxt  joBDy.,  "sgmomH^  miiiaxBL..  mtt  ianArzam  im.  jubex  -»>  -sifr  cBiBfir 
'ff  Ite  iiink.  iQnii&iiiupBtF  att  •HniRft  iar  tut  idlinic  if  tunb  jor  jic?' 
jMcyiMK  ifArnksurac.  IOh:  imtHiimif  if  JSTH  ^nMmn^m»  if  iurtff  iir  g^iHinifir 
maaHfyBm  if  '&sir  fmio  iikfam  m  maeMxaesiasit  Mi  ^  '  flUTRseadiL  tcsxfi;  iqmil 
^fls  jHEl  if  i&Mt  iJHast—^hntmriMttt  ^tmw-  Mumes  ani  GixnaoR.  ''  mil  -iut 
fitirtwiimit  iallocvs  'louk  if  smisii  if  -iut  mr^mbagt  arjsoR&i  fsuzxitmniuL 

Tfcwaiirtiiif  jb,  ijuBaimC  jiAiflHip  i^  "ftic:  smhi  i€ 

Jnmmnip^KBnrttMi.    Srltetxtit  -1^  ^»*-"— "«"    SC  3:  2..  3;  JL.  KL  3; 
a.  r^  F.  £.  fi.  £  -  C  7  Jl  ^i  X      3mtatL  Klnmm.  TiunzziL  SMMrr*.     ^JiH- 
OEL  tte  TmmiiMHfcJ  dP^Mr  Dmna!? — 3%r  I^UOil  Iktno  aut  WWtmi^nvr  ^ 


tf  ^ttttub. 
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of  birds'  stomachs  is  the  commercial  demand  for  a  stuffed  specimen." 
Such  statements  only  serve  to  Dlustrate  the  author's  un familiarity  with  this 
side  of  his  subject.  We  could  never  have  secured  adequate  laws  for  the 
protection  of  oiu*  birds  had  we  not  been  able  to  meet  the  hard-headed 
legislators  with  just  the  scientific  facts  that  the  author  criticises,  and  those 
laws  as  he  ought  to  know  have  stopped  the  commercializing  of  stuffed 
specimens. — W.  S. 

Recent  Papers  by  Riley. — Mr.  J.  H.  Riley  has  recently  described^ 
Dryonaates  grahami  (p.  59)  from  Szechuan,  China,  and  proposed'  a  new 
genus  Orospingus  (p.  61)  for  Chlorospinffus  goeringi  Scl.  and  Sal  v.  He  has 
also  pointed  out'  that  Noddi  Desmurs  1847  is  the  first  tenable  name  for 
the  Inca  Tern,  that  Grammapaittaca  lineola  maculata  Ridgway  really 
came  from  Venezuela  and  should  be  called  tigrintu  Souanc^',  and  that 
Anas  arcuata  Horsfield  is  still  available  for  the  Tree  Duck^  to  which  it 
has  usually  been  applied,  although  without  consulting  all  the  references 
it  is  difficult  to  follow  Mr.  Riley's  rather  involved  explanation.' — W.  S. 

Check  List  of  the  Birds  of  Bsiez  Ck>unty,  Mass.*— It  is  only  proper 
that  such  an  active  organization  as  the  Essex  County  Club  should  want 
a  field  check  list  of  its  own  and  the  present  little  pocket  list  is  the  res'dt. 
It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many  different  field  check  lists  there  are,  and 
nearly  everyone  has  personal  preferences  and  likewise  finds  points  to 
criticise  in  the  lists  of  others. 

In  the  present  list  we  find  that  with  names  and  dates,  etc.,  all  in  heavy 
faced  type  and  printed  close  together,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the 
eye  to  separate  them  and  almost  impossible  for  it  to  carry  across  to  the 
proper  line  on  the  opposite  blank  page.  The  probabihty  of  getting  one 's 
notes  opposite  the  wrong  species  is  so  great  as  to  constitute  a  serious 
danger.  The  printing  and  character  of  the  data,  are  however,  excellent. 
— W.  S. 

McOregor  and  Marshall  on  Philippine  Birds  for  Boys  and  Oirls.< — 

We  are  constantly  astonished  at  the  spread  of  the  interest  in  popular 
bird  study  but  nothing  in  recent  literature  has  emphasized  this  fact  more 

^Proc.  Biol.  See.  Washington,  p.  69. 

*Ibkl.  p.  61. 

•ibid.  p.  77. 

<  Ibid  p.  78. 

*Oheclc  List  of  the  Birds  of  Essex  County.  Massachusetts  April.  1922.  (12 
pp.  of  list  and  12  blaok  for  notes).  To  be  had  firom  the  Secretary,  88  Washington 
Square.  Salem.  Mass. 

*  Philippine  Birds  for  Boys  and  Oirls.  By  Richard  C.  McGregor  and  Eli»beth 
J.  Marshall  with  Illustrations  by  Macario  ligaya.  Manila.  Bureau  of  Printing 
1922.  pp.  1-138. 
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aiukm^j  Huok  the  appeannGe  of  a  PhOif^ine  bird  book  for  boy^  and 
priB  with  a  diapaiii  of  a  Hombill  on  the  cover  and  colored  plates  and  cuts 
of  TuioiBi  spedes  by  a  native  artist,  Macario  Ligaya' 

The  text  by  R.  C.  McGregor  and  EHaabeth  J.  MarshaO  is  printed  in 
extra  laz^  type  and  is  very  popular  and  conversational  in  character  to 
attract  the  actentkn  of  the  young  reader,  but  it  carries  nevertheless 
lefiable  infarmalann  on  the  habitB  of  the  species  and  a  plea  for  their  prrv 


A  fist  of  the  thirty  species  ocHiaidered  is  given  at  the  end  with  their 
tprhniral  names  and  some  further  information,  while  there  m  also  a  list 
of  bird  boolcB  relating  to  Philippine  ornithology. — W.  S. 


SoeiiiCgr  of  Bstoral  Hlrtary  at  Canada.* — Under 
this  title  appears  a  pamphlet  describing  the  incorporation  and  objects 
of  the  Society  L,  e.,  the  study  and  conservation  of  the  wild  life  of  Canada. 
Tliere  are  ahn  articles  on  sanctuariea,  game,  fish,  and  various  birds;  and 
poems,  simie  original  and  some  reprinted.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  varied,  with  many  excellent  little  color  sketches  of  birds  by  F.  C.  Henn- 
csRy.  A  corioas  feature  of  the  book  is  that  upon  turning  it  over  vertically 
and  opening  what  was  the  back  cover  we  have  all  the  matter  relative  to  the 
society  and  its  objeets  reproduced  in  French  but  with  different  inipple- 
mentary  matter  and  difFonent  illustrations,  thus  cleverly  meeting  the 
(fifBcnlties  presented  in  a  country  where  the  public  which  it  is  desired 
to  reach  a^peak  some  one  langnagp.  some  the  other. — W.  S. 


»' — This  is  a  very  carRful  review  of  a 
group,  of  which  Mr. -Todd  recognises  ^even  ><peries  and  four 
adriitinnai  lacea.  Only  one  ni  these,  Jf.  mUtmui  ptmwinnn*  (p.  32)  Rio 
Tavara,  Pern,  is  new.  Mr.  Todd  oonmwnts  upon  the  danger  of  hastily 
relegating  similar  forms  inhabiting  adjacent  (geographic  arpas  to  the 
mtegpffy  of  sobspeeies,  as  many  «>  trpar4>sd,  especially  in  the  Tyrannidae, 
have  ultimately  pmven  perfectly  distinct  species. — W.  S. 


This  little  work  presents  an  historical  record  of  the  nestiniQi  of  a  number 
of  spades  of  dndcs  in  Seotlaiid  with  detailed  ?uvonnts  of  the  ^harart^  of 
their  oecmieucB  in  the  lieveral  oocmties  and  abundant  [T>f«>rpnces  t/>  <v>iirces 
of  infionnadoa.  ITie  species  considered  are  the  Gad  wall,  Wigson.  Shoveller. 
Pintail,  Poefaard,  Eider,  Common  .Scot-er.  Goosander  Jind  lied-breasted 


'Jsueiaif  of  asrtty   Jos.  Matte.  lUmiki  IVn>^.  Prow  of  QastMC.  P  Q. 

'Stodtas  tm  tke  TynasMM.     II.     The  fUmtirieu^  ri^gmm  .Vf^-WtMns     9f  W. 
S.  ClfileToM.    Proe.  BM.  .<4o&.  Wii  HHasffH.    3i(.  pi>.  iT-Mg.    .vfftrfSi  30.  19». 

*9oH»  SexmUb  DifwHsg  Dwir.  Their  AirtvAl  ;uwf  rMs|>er«M.  Bw  RwHfn 
▼.  BsatsrMid  VmmamJt^^  Bfcmwrt.  JMnhfnuti.  OHT«^Mid  IVirrt.  T««wMale 
Govt,  19S2.  ppk.   l-'M,  pries  .Ss. 
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Merganfler  and  there  is  a  final  chapter  on  conclusions  in  the  matter  of 
the  extension  of  the  breeding  range  in  ducks. 

Foiu:  of  the  chapters  have  already  appeared  in  'British  Birds'  but  the 
others  are  here  published  for  the  first  time.  The  work  forms  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Anatidae. — W.  S. 

Chapman  on  South  AmTlcan  Birdi. — In  a  paper  on  the  genus 
Pygochelidorij^  Dr.  Chapman  recognises  P.  q^anoleiuM  of  rather  wide  range 
in  the  mountains,  P.  paiagonica  patagonica  of  the  South  Temperate  xone, 
P.  p.  peruviana  (p.  7)  a  new  race  from  Peru,  and  P.flavipea  (p.  8)  a  very 
distinct  species  represented  by  one  specimen  from  Prov.  Juvien,  Peru. 
Interesting  comments  on  the  probable  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
forms  follow.  In  another  contribution'  Dr.  Chapman  describes  eight 
new  races  and  species  from  Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Argentina  including 
Jacana  scapidaris  (p.  3)  from  western  Ecuador,  the  first  record  of  the 
genus  from  west  of  the  Andes. — W.  S. 

Wetmore  and  Petan  on  New  American  Birds.' — Teledromas  (p. 
41)  is  proposed  for  Rhinocrypta  fusca  Scl.  and  Salv.  Dendtocygna  bicolor 
hdva  (p.  42),  San  Diego  Co.,  Calif. » is  described  as  new,  the  North  American 
bird  proving  to  be  separable  from  true  bicolor  of  Paraguay.  Colapies 
piUiia  cachinnanSf  (p.  43)  Argentina,  is  proposed  as  new  and  the  genera 
Pituipicu8  and  Soroplex  are  merged  in  Colaptes.  Brachyspiza  capenHs 
choraules  (p.  44),  Rio  Negro  and  SaJUator  aurantiirostris  natica  (p.  45) 
Mendoza,  Argentina,  are  described,  and  Dr.  Wetmore  independently  de- 
scribes B,  c.  meUea  (p.  39)  from  Paraguay*  and  three  new  forms  of 
Tinamou;*  Rhynchotua  arcanua  (p.  434).  •  Parana,  Argentina;  Noihura 
maculosa  aaiannarum  (p.  435)  Rocha,  Uruguay;  and  Calopetus  degana 
aUndus  (p.  437),  San  Juan,  Argentina. — W.  S. 

Bangs  on  Philippine  Birds.* — This  paper  consists  of  comments  on 
eight  species  and  descriptions  of  five  new  forms  all  from  extensive  collections 
presented  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  by  Governor  General 
Forbes.    The  new  races  aro  Lalage  niger  mitifica  (p.  80)  Lubang;  Aegiihina 

^  The  DistributioD  of  the  Swallows  of  the  Genus  PygoehtUdon.  By  Frank  M. 
Chapman.     Amer.  Miu.  Nov..  No.  30,  February  28,  1922,  pp.   1-15. 

'  Descriptions  of  Apparently  New  Birds  ftt>m  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Argentina. 
By  Frank  M.  Chapman.     March  2,  1922. 

*  A  New  Oenufi  and  Four  New  Subspedes  of  American  Birds.  By  Alexander 
Wetmore  and  James  L.  Peters.  Proc.  Biol.  Soc..  Wash.,  35.  pp.  41-46.  March 
20.  1922. 

*  Description  of  a  Brachyspin  ftt>m  the  Chaco  of  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 
IHd.  pp.  Z9-AO,  March  20,  1922. 

*  Three  new  Birds  of  the  Family  Tinamidae.  By  Alexander  Wetmore.  Jour. 
Wash.  Acad.  Sd.,  11.  No.  18.  Nov.  4.  1921. 

*  Notes  on  Philippine  Birds  CoUected  by  Oovemor  W.  Cameron  Forbes.  BuU. 
Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  LXY.,  No.  4.     April,  1922,  pp.  77-84. 
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Uphia  oeguammiB  (p.  81)  Palawan;  Orthotomus  ruficeps  nuntiua  (p.  82) 
Suhi  Archipelago;  Zosteropa  farbesi  (p.  83)  Camiguin  and  OrioLua  xarUho^ 
nohu  pemuuua  (p.  83)  Palawan. — W.  S. 

Pftlmsr  on  Oune  as  a  NatUnud  ReBource.' — In  this  report  Dr. 
Pahner  has  presented  a  mass  of  information  that  is  essential  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  game  problem,  and  those  interested  in  legislation, 
game  reservations  private  or  public,  and  the  ethics  of  hunting,  wOl  find 
it  invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference.  The  principal  kinds  of  game  in  the 
United  States  are  first  briefly  considered,  then  the  value  of  game  from 
various  points  of  view,  and  methods  of  increasing  and  nutintAining  the 
game  resources. 

Under  the  head  of  "value  of  game,"  the  possibilities  of  game  raising 
by  farmers  and  the  leasing  of  hunting  privileges  are  considered  as  a  means 
of  profit  and  also  the  importance  of  hunting  as  an  antidote  for  excessive 
brain  work.  In  attempting  to  estimate  game  values  in  dollars  and  cents 
we  leam  that  under  normal  conditions  there  are  probably  five  miUion 
hunters  in  the  United  States  and  license  fees  for  hunting  should  total 
nearly  five  million  dollars,  while  New  York  alone  estimates  the  value  of 
its  game  supply  at  fifty-three  million  dollars.  Interesting  maps  show  the 
character  of  hunting  restrictions  in  the  various  states,  while  the  records 
of  game  killed  show  some  surprising  figures.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  stated 
that  in  1919,  287,001  Ruffed  Grouse,  5,181  Wild  Turkeys,  46,319  Bob- 
whites,  27,769  Woodcock  and  28,714  wild  water-fowl  were  killed  I  In 
New  York  in  1918,  41,757  Ruffed  Grouse,  8,999  Bobwhites,  19,249  Wood- 
cock, and  114,643  wild  waterfowl  and  in  Minnesota  in  both  1919  and  1920 
over  two  million  game  birds  of  various  kinds  were  killed. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  discrepancies  in  some  of  these  figures  while 
the  Wild  Turkey  figures  for  Pennsylvania  are  surprising. 

Space  prohibits  further  quotations  from  Dr.  Palmer's  report  but  every- 
one interested  in  the  game  problem  should  read  it  carefully. — ^W.  S. 

Hewitt's  'The  Ckmseiration  of  the  Wild  Life  of  Canada.'^ — This  is  a 
posthumous  volume,  the  work  of  the  brilliant  Dominion  Entomologist 
who  for  ten  years  so  ably  conducted  the  entomological  service  of  Canada 
and  did  so  much  along  the  broader  lines  of  conservation  of  wild  life,  and 
whose  premature  death  in  1920  has  already  been  recorded  in  these  pages. 

The  admirable  manuscript  that  he  left  behind  on  wild  life  conservation 
which  is  now  published,  covers  the  subject  in  a  most  satisfactory  way,  and 
while  chiefly  interesting  to  Canadians  may  be  read  with  profit  by  everyone 
interested  in  conservation,  and  will  prove  a  standard  work  of  reference. 

^  Game  as  a  Natiooal  Besource.  By  T.  S.  Palmer.  Expert  in  Game  Conserva- 
tUm.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bulletin  1049.     March  14,  1922.  pp.  1-48. 

^  The  Ck>nserTatiaQ  of  the  Wild  Life  of  Canada.  By  C.  Gordon  Hewitt.  D. 
Be,  Dominion  Entomologist  and  Consulting  Zoologist.  With  numerous  illustra- 
tlons.    New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1921.  pp.  1-344. 
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As  is  natural,  much  of  the  volume  relates  to  mammals  and  to  game 
legislation,  the  chapters  concerned  more  especially  with  birds  being:  "The 
Extermination  of  Wild  Life,"  "The  Game  Birds  and  Larger  Non-Game 
Birds  of  Canada,"  "Birds  in  Relation  tc  Agriculture,"  and  "Government 
Reserves  for  the  Protection  of  Birds."  The  usual  information  with  ref- 
erence to  attracting  birds  and  providing  nest  boxes,  etc.,  is  clearly  set 
forth,  and  brief  accounts  of  the  present  and  past  abundance  of  the  game 
birds,  their  habits,  etc.,  are  presented.  Li  this  connection  we  note  that  the 
author  is  satisfied  that  man 's  slaughter  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  and  Great 
Auk  was  sufficient  to  account  for  their  extermination,  without  resorting 
to  fanciful  theories. 

Some  "bird  counts"  by  Mr.  N.  Griddle  which  are  presented  are  inter- 
esting for  comparison  with  similar  counts  at  localities  in  the  United  States. 
An  area  of  76  acres,  chiefly  prairie,  contained  in  three  years  58,  72  and  74 
pairs  of  breeding  birds  respectively,  of  from  21  to  27  species,  while  an 
area  of  26  acres  of  woodland  contained  in  the  same  years  65,  72  and  66 
pairs,  of  28  to  31  species.  All  in  all  Dr.  Hewitt's  work  will  present  in 
concise  form  to  all  Canadians  the  same  sort  of  information  that  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  furnishes,  in  its  bulletins,  to  the  residents  of  the  United 
States  and  is  a  most  welcome  contribution  to  the  Uterature  of  conser- 
vation.— W.  S. 

Hartert's  'Die  Vdgel  der  paUarktischen  Fauna.'^— Three  parts  of 
this  work  reached  this  country  during  February  last.  No.  XV  (Bd  III, 
1),  covers  the  Alcidae,  Otididae,  Gruidae,  Rallidae  and  Tetraonidae.  No. 
XVI  (Bd.  1)1,  2)  treats  of  the  Phasianidae  and  begins  the  additions  and 
corrections  which  are  continued  in  No.  XVII  (Bd.  Ill,  3).  This  famous 
pubhcation  is  thus  rapidly  approaching  completion — W.  S. 

Food  Habits  of  Two  Owls  in  Britain. — Like  all  previous  studies  that* 
of  Dr.  W.  £.  Gollinge  reveals  a  preponderance  of  good  over  harm  in 
the  feeding  habits  of  the  Bam  Owl.  Mice  and  voles  constitute  nearly 
70  per  cent  of  the  food  and  injurious  insects  and  birds  (House  Sparrow, 
Starling,  and  Blackbird)  together,  an  additional  18  per  cent.  Shrews, 
miscellaneous  small  birds,  and  neutral  insects  compose  the  remainder 
of  the  diet. 

The  Little  Owl  {Carine  nodua),  a  bird  introduced  in  to  the  British  Isles 
and  now  common,  also  is  reported*  upon  by  Dr.  Gollinge.  Game-keepers 
and  poultry-raisers  have  condemned  the  species  and  have  destroyed 
large  numbers  of  the  birds  as  "vermin."  The  present  study  of  its  food 
habits  is  based  on  the  examination  of  212  stomachs  and  260  pellets, 
besides  various  lots  of  material  brought  to  the  nests.    It  was  found  that 

^Bertln,  R.  Friedlander  &  Lohn. 

^he  Barn-owl.    Joum.  Ministry  Agr.  28,  No.  10.  1922,  pp.  1-4. 
*The  Food  and  feeding  habita  of  the  LitUe  Owl.  Ibid..  Nos.  11-12.  Feb.- 
Mrach.  1922.  pp.  1-17. 
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voles  and  mice  make  up  31  per  cent  of  the  food,  injurious  insects,  30 
per  cent,  neutral  insects  17  per  cent,  earthworms  7  per  cent  and  wild 
birds  4  per  cent.  The  latter,  in  this  case  also,  were  chiefly  injurious 
species.  Game  birds  were  barely  represented  and  poultry  not  at  all. 
Consequently  Dr.  Collinge's  judgment  is  distinctly  favorable  to  the 
Little  Owl.—  W.  L.  M. 

Bird  BnemiM  of  Two  Bzotic  biieet  Pasts. — The  wattle  bagworm 
{Acanihapsyche  juncdi)  is  termed  the  worst  of  pests  of  the  black  wattle  in 
South  Africa.  From  a  study  of  nearly  60,000  specimens  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  birds  destroy  about  one  per  cent  of  these  insects.  The 
birds  that  have  been  observed  to  prey  upon  the  bagworm  are  Sprews, 
Parrots,  Weaver-birds,  Silver-eyes  and  Butcher-birds*. 

In  Trinidad  a  bUght  both  directly  and  indirectly  due  to  the  sugar-cane 
froghopper  (Tonuispis  saccharina)  is  the  most  serious  drawback  to 
cane-growing  which  ranks  second  among  the  industries  of  the  island. 
Damage  as  high  as  £300,000  has  been  caused  by  this  blight  in  a  single, 
year.  In  an  extensive  account*  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  f roghooper 
Mr.  C.  B.  Williams  records  3  species  of  birds  as  preying  upon  the  immature 
insects  and  17  upon  the  adults.  The  Forked-tailed  Flycatcher  {Muacivora 
tyrannus)  is  said  to  be  the  most  important  bird  enemy  of  the  froghopper. 
— W.  L.  M. 

The  Ornithological  Journals. 

Bird-Lore.    XXIV,  No.  2.    March-April,  1922. 

When  the  Birds  Come  North.  By  Grace  A.  Hill. — ^An  account  of  the 
spring  migration  30  miles  north  of  Nome,  Alaska. 

The  Friendly  Phoebe.  By  Clinton  G.  Abbott. — Illustrated  account  of 
a  nesting. 

Caught  in  a  Springtime  Blizzard.  By  Margaret  A.  Bartlett. — ^At  Boulder, 
Colo. 

A  Nest-Building  Parrot.  By  Mary  B.  Sherman. — ^An  escaped  pair  of 
Gray-breasted  Parrakeets  built  in  a  garden  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

The  Migration  and  Plumage  papers  cover  the  Red-winged  Blackbirds 
with  a  plate  by  Fuertes. 

The  Condor.    XXIV,  No.  2.    March-AprU,  1922. 
A  Large  Tern  Colony  in  Texas.    By  J.  R.  Pemberton. — ^Well  illustrated. 
Notes  on  Fox  Sparrows  in  California  in  the  Autiunn  of    1921.     By 
Joseph  Mailliard. 

A  Study  of  Roosting  Holes  of  the  Red-shafted  Flicker.  By  Emerson 
A.  Stoner. — ^Drilled  through  the  sides  of  a  frame  building  and  roosted 
inside. 

A  Law  Governing  the  Elevation  of  the  Nesting  Site.  By  Charles  K. 
Averill. — "Birds  with  long  pointed  wings  may  nest  high  or  low,  but  the 
short  and  round  winged  are  low  nesting." 

^kaife.  S.  H.,  South  AfHcan  Joum.  Sd..  17.  No8.  3-4.  July  1921,  pp.  291-301. 
^em.  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  No.  1.  Jan.  1921.  pp.  66-67,  and 
70-78. 
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The  Wilton  Bulletin.    XXXIV,  No.  1.    March,  1022. 

Notes  on  the  Road-Runner  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  By  George  M.  Sutton. 
— An  elaborate  study  of  the  bird's  habits  illustrated  with  drawings  by 
the  author. 

Florida  Burrowing  OwL  By  C.  J.  Pennock. — ^A  study  of  the  species 
on  the  plains  near  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.  The  writer  considers  the  birds  are 
decreasing. 

The  Birds  of  the  Cape  Fear  Region  of  the  North  Carolina  Coast.  By 
Z.  P.  Metcalf. — ^A  briefly  annotated  list. 

The  OOlogist.    XXXDC,  No.  2.    February,  1022. 
Winter  Observations  in  Texas.    By  James  Wood. — ^From  vicinity  of 
Brownwood. 
The  Blue  Grosbeak  in  Terrant  County,  Texas.    By  Ramon  Graham. 

The  OOlogist.    XXXDC,  No.  3.    March,  1922. 

American  White  Pelican  at  Malheur  Lake,  Oregon.    By  A.  G.  PrilL — 

Well  illustrated. 

« 

The  06logi8t.    XXXDC,  No.  4.    April,  1922. 

Some  notes  on  the  Light-footed  Rail  (RaUua  levipes).  By  H.  A.  Ed- 
wards. 

Birds  observed  at  East  Leake,  Goochland  County,  Va.  By  Robert  W. 
Williams. 

The  Ibis.    (11  series)  IV,  No.  2.    Aprtt,  1922. 

On  the  Sense  of  Smell  possessed  by  Birds.  By  J.  H.  Gumey. — ^An 
elaborate  consideration  of  publised  data  pro  and  con  but  no  definite 
conclusion  as  to  whether  birds  have  a  well  marked  sense  of  smell.  As 
several  times  mentioned  in  'The  Auk'  there  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  careful 
field  experiments  and  many  of  the  recorded  observations  are  by  no  means 
convincing.  In  fact  some  accepted  as  important  by  Mr.  Gumey  are 
wholly  rejected  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Strong  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject. 
(Jour.  Morph.  XXII,  pp..  619-660.) 

Notes  on  the  Nest  and  Eggs  of  Stenottira  scita  (Vieill.)    By  H.  W.  James. 

On  the  Eggs  of  the  Puffin  (Fratercula  arcHca),  By  Percy  F.  Buny^rd. — 
These  eggs  are  usually  heavily  blotched  but  the  color  is  deep-seated  and 
covered  by  superficial  coats  of  lime.  Interesting  photographs  of  eggs 
illuminated  by  electric  light  from  within  clearly  show  the  striking  markings. 

The  Birds  of  Jhang  District,  S.  W.  Punjab.  Part  I.  Passerine  Birds. 
By  Hugh  Whistler. — A  well  annotated  list  with  an  introduction  dealing 
with  the  physical  features  of  the  district. 

Remarks  on  the  Japanese  Petrels  of  the  Genus  Oceanodroma.  By  N. 
Kuroda. — Oceanodroma  mdania  maisudariae  (p.  311),  Coast  of  Japan,  is 
described  as  new,  and  should,  we  think,  have  been  spelled  matsudairae. 

Modem  Nomenclature  and  Subspecies.  By  H.  J.  Elwes. — ^A  long 
commentary  on  the  evils  of  adopting  the  tenth  edition  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
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whidi  they  haTe,  broa^t  about  in  bird  names;  bat  no  remedy  is  offered 

nor  antidote  soggBsted! 

ResultB  of  a  CoDeeting  T^  in  the  Oantabnan  Moontains,  northern 
^lam.  By  H.  F.  Withert^. — A  well  annotat>ed  list  with  an  itinerary, 
descriptim  of  the  ooontry,  cjmpaiatiTe  fists  for  the  Pyrenees,  CSantabn- 
ans,  X.  Portngd  and  the  AlgMires  and  a  disensskm  of  the  humidity. 

Beginning  with  this  iasoe  The  Ibis'  will  pobhsh  a  brief  list  of  papers  in 
the  current  <xiuthologieal  joomals,  ioBoming  the  plan  estaUnhed  by 
'The  Auk'  acme  ten  years  ago. 

Bulletin  Britiih  Ornftholotitti'  Gaab.    CXZl^XIV. 

Mr.  Sclater  oommunicates  nomendatural  notes  on  African  HombiDs 
and  KingfirfiCTs  and  jHoposes  B^foanuUu  tharpii  d*Aoui  (p.  45)  as  new, 
from  Camotxm.  Mr.  H.  F.  Withert>y  desoibes  Ihyobaiet  medius  UUanae 
(p.  49)  from  X.  W.  Spain.  Dr.  Hartert  presents  sevoal  new  forms  from 
Africa  and  Mr.  La  Touche  a  number  from  Yunnan. 

BoDetinBritiihOniitliolofiita'Gliib.    CCLXV.   F^raaiy  2, 1922. 

W.  L.  Sclater  preeoits  a  sym^Msos  of  Indicator  mariegatua  and  its  allies 
and  the  races  of  Trickdaema  hinutum.  He  also  presents  as  new  7*. 
leucomdan  namaqua  (p.  63)  Xamaqualand;  and  Micropus  caffer  anaorgei 
(p.  63)  northern  Angola. 

Mr.  Kirke  Swann  i»«8aits  an  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  America 
and  examination  of  the  Acdptres  in  the  several  mus^uns.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  describes  Falco  columbarius  btndirei  (p.  66)  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
type  in  the  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL,  and  F.  rugUcolus  dUuoanus  (p.  67)  Xortcn 
Bay,  Alaska,  type  in  U.  S.  Xat.  Mus.  He  regards  F.  absoletus  a  mere 
melanistic  form  of  F.  candicans  thus  reducing  the  Xcrth  American  races 
to  two. 

Mr.  Bannerman  describes  Fraaeria  ocreala  kdaaUi  (d.  68)  Siora  Leone, 
and  F.  cineraaceru  guineae  (p.  69)  Portuguese  Guinea,  as  new. 

Mr.  Meade-Waldo  describes  the  curious  habit  of  the  male  Sand  Grouse 
of  saturating  its  ruffled  breast  plumage  with  water  and  canying  it  in  this 
way  to  the  young. 

Bulletin  British  OmithologisU'  Club.  CCLXVI.  February  25, 
1922. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  shows  that  the  generic  name  Pterodunu  is  a  synonym 
cf  Pterodea  both  applying  to  the  long-tailed  Sand  Grouse  and  proposes 
Eremialeclor  (p.  74)  for  the  short-tailed  species,  type  Tetrao  orientalia 
Linn.  {>»  Pier  odea  arenariua  (Pall). ) 

Three  other  new  genera  are  proposed,  Stephanoaitua  (p.  75),  type  Falco 
carcnatua  L.,  Caaainaitua  (p.  76),  tjrpe,  Limno^tu^  africanua  Cassin,  and 
Tropicrarma  (p.  76)  for  Ortholophua  O.  Grant,  preoccupied.  PUrodea 
bwrcheOi  (p.  74)  is  proposed  for  P.  variegatu8f  preoccupied. 
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An  account  of  the  eleventh  o6logical  dinner  follows  with  a  list  of  speci- 
mens exhibited. 

BuUetin  British  Ornithologist!' Club.   CCLXVII.   March  13, 1922. 

Rothschild  and  Hartert  propose  as  new  Tanysiptera  danae  irUerua  (p. 
91)  S.  £.  New  Guinea. 

Mr.  Stuart  Baker  presents  a  valuable  paper  on  ''Cuckoos, — Some 
theories  about  the  birds  and  their  eggs."    (see  antea  p.  433). 

BuUetin  British  Ornithologists' Club.   CCLXVIII.   May  5,  1922. 

Decision  is  reached  not  to  publish  proceedings  of  the  oOlogical  dinners 
which  are  not  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club  and  have  been  criticised  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  eggs  exhibited  and  the  inconsistency  of 
excessive  collecting  with  bird  protection.  The  Club  goes  on  record  as 
opposed  to  ''collecting  eggs  in  unnecessary  numbers''  or  "taking  the  eggs 
of  any  birds  in  localities  where  they  are  rare." 

W.  L.  Sclater  continues  his  comments  on  nomenclature  and  taxonomy 
of  African  birds. 

C.  B.  Ticehurst  describes  three  new  Indian  birds  and  D.  A.  Bannerman, 
Galerida  crisUUa  whUakeri  (p.  124)  from  Tunisia  and  J.  D.  LaTouche, 
Pericrocotua  montpeUieri  (p.  125)  from  Yunnan. 

British  Birds.    XV,  No.  10.  March,  1922. 

Observations  on  the  Breeding  Habits  of  the  Merlin.  By  W.  Rowan. — 
Rearing  of  the  Young  (continued  in  April). 

The  "British  Birds"  Marking  Scheme.  Progress  for  1921.  By  H.  F. 
Witherby. 

British  Birds.    XV,  No.  11.  April,  1922. 

History  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  in  Dumbartonshire.  By  Alex. 
Cuthbertson. 

Some  Breeding  Habits  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk.  By  J.  H.  Owen. — Part 
IV. 

Notes  on  the  Breeding  Habits  cf  the  Wood  Lark  in  Dorset.  By  W.  J. 
Ashford. 

British  Birds.    XV,  No.  12.    May,  1922. 

Ornithological  Notes  from  Norfolk  for  1921.  28th  Annual  Report. 
By  J.  H.  Gumey. 

There  is  an  interesting  letter  from  B.  B.  Riviere  giving  the  velocity 
of  flight  of  Homing  Pigeons  in  recent  flights,  ranging  from  52  to  82  miles 
per  hoiu:  for  distances  up  to  600  miles. 

AricultmiJ  Bfmgasine.    XIII,  No,  1.    January,  1922. 

The  Proposed  New  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Wild  Birds  by  R.  I.  Pocock. 
— Well  worthy  of  study  by  American  bird  protectionists. 

The  Breeding  of  Gang-Gang  Cockatoos.    By  F.  G.  Hedges. 

Aricultural  Magasina.     XIII,  No.  2.     February,  1922. 
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Avkiiltiiie  in  JbpiA.  Br  X.  Tdk^-TBalan.— £iteMls  bmtk  17W 
yean  (cuolinued  in  llareb  and  Agri  uBneiLj 

Afieuttonl  MJciwiw  THf,  Xo.  4.    Ap4  1^2L 
About  Bints  in  Xoitfc  Anein.    Br  F.  EL  Bb«air.— A  better  acKDant 
of  our  birds  tluui  aoet  of  oar  ^tzdi^  visitvs  vnte.  aldKiq^li  Sew  Tofk 
ofnithologBta  wiD  dwdUleas  be  aiiMiiipJ  at  tbe  Mjuutvaue  of  '^Ceriie 
lorTMofa"  fijing  cfwrAeml  near  tfe  '^Bromlpaik''  Zoo! 

Color  Qiai^e  ia  GoUea  IVivr.  fhr  Hm^lb  WoraoM.— Is  "^wrefl  aanire 
that  ZoologistB  doqr  tke  pnirihiiiity  of  oaLr  dtao^  in  cU  fcatlvn''  and 
makes  ''iio  pntCBse  at  beia^  aaastifie^  bat  is  aatiiiied  ^tbat  not  oafy 
is  it  possUe  but  fcequesitii  oocors^  amd  kmmm  that  a  Snipe  he  ooee  kept 
did  80  fhan^t.    Snch  saimtiwu  do  mot  i^  w  i^oy  £u-! 

TlM  Kom.     XKL  Put  X     JEaMtarr.  I«? 


*'» 


GnMBKl-BirdL     OuwiswiiB  ^luleri  (UatlKWi).     Bj  A. 
J.  GanipbeA.--With  odoml  pbte. 

Two  Xear  gnliH>rrirf  of  BM^    Br  H.  L.  WhiteL— <;yRiMrftm«  I^Uoem 
fjfnmdtmnM  (p.  163);  G»yhapt  mriflm  pammimt  (pL  163)  firom 


Xotes  from  tbe  Xdbibor  Plaiau  By  F.  L.  Whitlock.--Wilh  eevecsl 
photogmphs  of  nests  imiMdinft  woodpecker-lice  boles  cf  the  nev  Xaretha 
Parrot. 

Some  Birds  of  GrmteE3laadt,X<irthernTemteff7.    By  A.  J.  CkmpbelL 
Types  of  the  AutealaBsa  Gcncfm  cf  Pengoi&EL      By  R.  Staart-^uther- 


An  Impreaacn  of  the  Birds  of  Aostniia.  B>  A.  H.  Wlbca.  A  riotins 
canithflngist  from  Great  fiiitajn. — Sav  41  species  in  three  hours  time 
and  eoold  ha^«  added  11  others  had  a  certain  siramp\  spot  been  visited. 
'^Has  is  a  more  fniitfid  waSk  (aided  by  a  car)  than  1  think  any  iKm-tropieal 
eoontry  in  the  vorid  etMikl  liral^  But  the  sutixir  is  probably 
c|oainled  with  the  daily  listc  to  be  OEade  in  alixiast  any  part  cf  the 


Xotes  on  Petrels  vsahed  ashore.  West  Coa^t,  Aukland  IVorinee,  X. 
Zu     By  R.  A.  FaJk. 

The  Anmial  GoBgreas  and  Caffip<Kit  of  the  R.  A.  O.  U. 

Some  Remaiks  on  Be-naming  Birds  and  tbe  BAiles  of  Zookfjeal  Xomen- 
datme.  ByA.  J.  Ckmpbea.-—Aiwt2Mr  protest  against^  bed-rock  priofity"^ 
and  methods  of  type-fixstion  vhicfa  eaose  chaoises  in  fimiliar  names,  but 
no  remedy  is  offered.  Tlie  aotbor  seems  unaware  that  the  use  of  the 
word  ^indseation^  in  Art  21  of  tike  Interoationii  Code  has  been  fuDy  ex- 
pbittBd  ami  diapuaaed  (Bcsenee,  July  ^  UKKT,  ete). 

ThsKom.    XXI,  IHtfl  4.    April,  1922. 

Tlie  Lyre-fiird,  Jfemra  nanna  MTanrftaf  Lstham.  By  A.  J.  GampbelL 
—With  eokred  plate  of  Jf  .  a.  tOwoHL 
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Prince  Edward's  Lyre-Bird  at  Home.  By  Spencer  Roberta. — ^Photo- 
graphs of  nests. 

The  Dusky  Miner  (Myzantha  cbacura  Garld).    By  Edwin  Ashby. 

Observations  and  Records  of  Australian  Sea-Birds,  1920-1.  By  W.  B. 
Alexander. 

Papua — The  Land  of  Birds.    By  A.  H.  Wilson. 

A  visit  to  the  Archipelago  of  the  Recherche^  S.  W.,  Australia.    By  A. 
F.  Bassett-Hull. — Consists  of  an  interesting  narrative  and  a  list  of  24 
species. 

Birds  Observed  near  Wellington,  N.  Z.,    By  R.  H.  D.  Stidolph. 

On  the  Skeleton  of  the  Wedge-tailed  Eagle  (Uroaetus  audax  Latham). 
By  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 

The  AuatTAl  AtUxi  Record.    IV,  No.  7.    March  7,  1922. 

Additions  and  Corrections  to  my  Check  List,  1920.   By  G.  M.  Mathewv. 

An  extraordinary  Bird  Book.  By  G.  M.  Mathei^-s  and  Tom  Iredale. — 
James  Jennings'  "Omithologia  or  the  Birds;  a  Poem  in  two  parts,  1828." 
A  prcse  supplement  contains  some  new  names  most  or  all  of  which  are 
untenable.  Mathews  proposes  Dromaiua  n.  gunni  (p.  175)  for  the  bird 
figured  on  PI.  2,  Vol.  I  of  his  'Birds  of  Australia.' 

Captain  Thomas  Brown,  Ornithologist.  By  G.  M.  Mathews  and  Tom 
Iredale. — ^A  review  of  the  publications  of  this  erratic  writer. 

The  South  Auttraliftn  Ornithologist.    VI,  Part  5. 
A  Trip  to  North- West  Australia.    By  A.  M.  Morgan. 
Notes  on  Birds  seen  during  a  Visit  to  the  Western  Darling.    By  A. 
Chenery. 

Berue  Francaise  d'Omthologie.  XIV,  No.  154.  February,  1922. 
(In  French.) 

Description  of  a  New  Mediterranean  Species  of  Falco.  By  L.  Lavend^n. 
F,  bkmcheti  (p.  212)  Sfax,  Tunisia  (continued  in  March  issue). 

L'Oiseau.  Ill,  No.  1.    January,  1922.    [In  French.] 
The  Bronze  Starling,  Lamprocorax  metallica  (Temm.).    By  J.  Delaoour 
Parroquets  of  the  Group  Platucerua.     By  J.  Berlios. 
A  Nesting  of  the  Cardinal.    By  A.  Decoux. — ^Regrets  that  owing  to 
the  protecting  laws  it  is  impossible  to  procure  Cardinals  from  the  United 
States  and  all  that  reach  France  are  the  smaller  less  hardy  Mexican  forms. 

L'Oiseau.  Ill,  No.  3.    March,  1922.     [In  French.) 
Experiences  of  a  Naturalist  in  French  West  Africa.    By  Dr.  Millet- 
Horsin. 

Omithologische  Beobachter.  XIX,  Heft  5.  February,  1922.  {In 
German.) 

The  Little  Bittern.  By  H.  NoU-Tobler.— With  photographic  illustra  - 
tions  of  nest  and  young. 
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OrniUioIogiaelM  Beobachter.  XIX,  Heft  7.  April,  1922.   [In  German.] 
The  Moor4ien  {GaOinula  chloropus  L.)    By  A.  SchifferlL 

Joumml  fttr  Qmithologie.    70,  No.  1.  January,  1922.    [In  German.] 

Review  of  Sa3n>n  Ornithology.    By  R.  Heyder. 

On  the  Avifauna  of  northern  German-Southwest  Africa.  By  H.  Grote. 
— New  forms  described:  Eupodotis  afroides  eioachae  (p.  42);  Dendropicos 
guineensis  stresemanni  (p.  43);  PhUetairua  sodus  geminus  (p.  45);  Mirafra 
mbota  waSbdi  (p.  46). 

On  the  Invasion  of  Waxwings  in  1920-21.    By  Tschusi  lu  Schmidhoffen. 

Yearly  Review  of  Bird  Observations  at  Rossitten,  (1920).  By  J.  Thiene- 
mann. 

The  Macedonian  Bird-fauna.    By  O.  Fehringer. 

B  Hdrnero.  II,  No.  4.    April,  1922.    [In  Spanish.] 

The  Petrels  and  Albatrosses  of  the  South  Atlantic.    By  R.  Dabbene. 

Notes  on  Subantarctic  Birds.    By  A.  G.  Bennett. 

List  of  Birds  Collected  and  Observed  in  Rosas.  By  Juan  B.  Daguerre. 
— ^An  annotated  list  of  155  species. 

Capture  of  the  Albatross,  ThaUusogeran  eximiua  Verrill  in  the  Province 
of  Buenos    Aires.    By  R.  Dabbene. 

Birds  in  South  American  Folk  Lore.    By  R.  Lehmann-Nitsche. 

The  first  Instalment  of  a  Bibliography  of  Ornithology  for  1921,  by 
Hans  Secht  i^pears  in  this  issue. 

Tori.  nL  No.  12  and  13.  March,  1922.    |In  Japanese.] 
A  New  Genus  proposed  for  the  Mikado  Pheasant.    By  N.  Takatsukasa 
and  N.  Kuroda. — Neocalopfuuis. 
On  the  Moulting  of  Gulls.     By  Y.  Matsudaira. 
Birds  of  Shizunra,  Suruga.    By  N.  Kuroda. 
On  Chaunoproctua  ferreirostria.     By  M.  Hackisuka. 
Notes  on  Some  Birds  from  Hachyo  Island.    By  T.  Momiyama. 
Method  of  Flight  of  Aquila  chryaaetos.    By  Y.  Enomoto. 
Birds  from  Shikoku.    By  M.  Fujita. 
Anomalies  of  egg-marking.    By  J.  Nibe. 
Caiharacta  maisudavrae  is  described  as  a  new  species  by  N.  Takatsukasa. 

Ornithological  ArtidM  in  Other  Journals. 

Muriihy  B.  C.   The  Seacoast  and  Islands  of  Peru.— IX.     (Brooklyn 

Museum  Quarterly,  April,  1922) — The  Pescadores  and  Guafiape  Isles 

and  their  bird-life. 
ODonoi^ue,  C.  H.     A  Preliminary  Survey  of  the  Biota  of  a  Sand 

Spit  in  Lake  Winnipeg.  (Canadian  Field  Naturalist,  Oct.-Dec.,  1921.) 

— 36  species  of  birds. 

^  Some  of  these  jonmals  are  reoetved  in  exchange  others  are  examined  in  the 
ibrary  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sdeooes  of  Phitaulelphia.  The  Editor  is  under 
obligations  to  Mr.  J.  A.  O.  Rehn  for  a  list  of  ornithological  articles  contained  in 
the  accessions  to  the  library  from  week  to  week. 
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Griddle,  N.     Birds  that  are  Little  Known  in  Manitoba.  (Ibid.) 
Tayemer,  P.  A.    Lessons  Learned  from  a  Tame  Sparrow  Hawk.    (Ibid.) 
Monro,  J.   A.    The  Band-tailed  Pigeon  in  British  Columbia.    (Ibid, 

Jan.  1922.) 
Monro,  J.  A.    A  Proposed  Bird  Sanctuary'  in  British  Columbia.  (Ibid. 

Feb.  1922)— Swan  Lake. 
Monro,  J.  A.    The  "Japanese  Starling"  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

(Ibid.) —  Acridolheres  crislaieUus  introduced  and  spreading. 
E.  Beaupre.     The  Duck  Hawk.  (Ibid.) 
Towniand,    C.  W.    The   Summer    Birds    of    Advocate,  Cumberland 

County,  Nova  Scotia.     (Ibid.    March,  1922) — 81  species. 
Williams,  M.  T.    Biological  Notes  along  Fourteen  Hundred  Miles  of 

the  Mackenzie  River  System.    (Ibid.  April,  1922) — A  good  list  of  birds. 
Smith,  F.  Napier.    The  American  Hawk  Owl.  (Ibid.) 
Tavemer,  P.  A.     The  Disappearance  and  Recovery  of  the  Eastern 

Bluebird.     (Ibid.) 
Farley,  F.  M.    Summer  Birds  of  the  Lac  La  Biche  and  Fort  McMurray 

Region(Ibid.) — List  of  89  species. 
Tayemer,  P.  A.  Adventures  with  the  Canadian  Goose.  (Ibid.  May  1922  ) 
Monro,  J.  A.   Not«s  on  the  Water  Birds  of  Lake  Newell,  Alberta.  (Ibid.) 
Wait,  W.  E.    Passerine  Birds  of  Ceylon.  (Spolia  Zeylanica,  XII,  pt.  45, 

pp.  22-194.) 
Coopman,  L.     Nests  of  the    Marsh-hen  (GaUiniUa    chlaropus).     (La 

Nature,  1922,  No.  2509.)     [In  French.! 

Additional  Publications  Beceiyed. 

Alabama  Bird  Day  Book. 

Arbor  Day  and  Bird  Day.  Penna.  Dept.  Publ.  Instr. 

Forbes,  8.  A.    and  Gross  A.  O.    The  Numbers  and  Local  Distribution 

in  Summer  of  Illinois  Land  Birds  of  the  Open  Country  (Bull.  111.  Nat. 

Hist.  Survey,  XIV,  Art.  VI,  April  1922.) 
Forbes,  8.  A.    and  Gross,  A.  O.    Orchard  birds  of  an  Illinois  Summer. 

(Ibid.  Art.  I,  Januarj-  1922.) 
Kuroda,  N.    On  a  collection  of  Birds  from  Hainan  (Dobulsugaku  Zasshu) 

1921. 
Lucanus,  T.  yon.    Die  Ratsel  dcs  Vogebsuges.    H.  Beyer  and  Sohne 

Berlin. 
Mathews,  Gregory  M.    The  birds  of  Australia,  IX,  No.  8,  May  '22. 

19*22. 
8hufeldt,  R.  W.     (1)  OurGannets  (Amer.  Forestry,  Dec.  1921).  (2) 

Summer  Birds  and  Flowers  (Ibid.  May  1922). 
Wetmore,  Alexander.     Bird  Remains  from  the  Caves  of  Porto  Rico. 

(Bull.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat.  Hist.,  XLVI.  Art.  III.  May  1922.) 
Academy  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Phila.  Proceedings,  LXXIII,  Pts.     II  and  III. 


Audubon  Bulletin.     Ulinois  Audubon  Society.  Spring  1922. 

ATicultural  Magazine,  XIII,  No.  o.   May  1922. 

Austrml  Avian  Record,  IV,  No.  8. 

Bird-Lore.    May-June,  1922. 

Bird  Nctes  and  News.  IX,  No.  8,  X,  No.  1. 

Bulletin  American  Game  Protective  Association,  II,  2.  April  1922. 

Bulletin  British  Ornithologists*  Club.  CCLXIX.  May  20,  1922. 

Bulletin  Charleston  Museum,  XVII,  No.  3.   May,   1922. 

CmlifomU  Fish  and  Game.    VII,  No.  4,  VIII.  Nos  1  and  2. 

Canadian  Field  Naturalist.  Oct.-Dec.,  1921  to  May,  1922. 

Club  Van  Nederlandische  Vogelkundigen,  12,  Afl.  1,  1922. 

Fins,  Feathers  and  Fur.     December  1921  and  March,  1922. 

Natural  History.    Januar>^-February  1922. 

New  Jeraey  Audubon  Bulletin,  No.  30.    April,  1922. 

Oologist,  The.  May,  1922. 

Omithoiogische  Beobachter.     March,  1922. 

Philippine  Journal  of  Science.  XIX,  Nos.  1  to  6  and  XX,  No.  1  and 

19th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Science. 
Proceeding!  and  Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Science, 

XV,  Part  1. 
Be¥ue  Francaise  d 'Ornithologie.     No.  157,  May,  1922. 
Science  Nos.  1417-1433,  February  24-June  16,  1922. 
Scottiih  Naturalist,  The.     No.  123-124  March-April,  1922. 
South  Australian  Ornithologist.  VI,  No.  6,  Apiil,  1922. 


NOTES  AND  NXWS 

George  Spencer  Morris,  a  member  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union,  died  at  his  home  "Birdfield,"  Olney,  Philadelphia,  on  April  12, 
1922,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
the  past  few  years  and  had  spent  the  last  two  winters  at  Miami,  Fla. 
His  friends,  however,  had  no  reaUzation  of  the  seriousness  of  his  condition 
and  his  death  came  as  a  great  shock. 

Mr.  Morris  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Philadelphia, 
identified  prominently  with  the  pubUc  affairs  of  the  city  from  the  time 
of  William  Penn  and  with  the  activities  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
of  which  they  were  members.  He  was  born  at  Olney  on  July  11,  1867, 
the  son  of  Samuel  Morris,  a  noted  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  Lydia  Spencer  Morris,  a  relative  of  Edward  Harris,  the  friend  of 
Audubon.  He  was  educated  at  Westtown,  the  famous  Quaker  Boarding 
School,  which  John  Cassin,  John  K.  Townsend  and  many  other  Penn- 
sylvania naturalists  had  attended.  Upon  leaving  school  he  became  an 
architectural  draughtsman  and  later  established  an  architectural  business 
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of  his  own  in  partnership  first  with  Wm.  S.  Vaux,  Jr.,  and  later  with 
Richard  Erskine. 

From  early  youth  Mr.  Morris  had  been  deeply  interested  in  omithologv 
and  Audubon,  from  whose  works  he  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  was  his  ideal.  Doubtless  the  artistic  ability  of  the  great  ornith- 
ologist attracted  him  quite  as  much  as  his  knowledge  of  birds,  for  Morris 
himself  possessed  talents  in  this  field  and  became  a  landscape  artist  of 
ability  both  in  oils  and  water  colors,  and  was  an  active  member  as  well 
as  Vice  President  (f  the  Philadelphia  Sketch  Club. 

In  1890  he  was  one  of  the  group  of  young  men  who  founded  the  Delaware 
Valley  Ornithological  Club  and  were  responsible  for  the  revival  of  or- 
nithological interest  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy.  He  served  as  Secretary 
and  President  of  the  Club,  and  as  Councillor  and  Curator  of  the  Academy, 
as  well  as  Vice-Director  of  the  Ornithological  Section  and  member  of 
the  Lecture  Conmiittee.  He  became  an  Associate  of  the  American 
Ornithologist's  Union  in  1887  and  a  Member  in  1903.  He  was  active  on 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  all  the  Philadelphia  meetings  and 
often  attended  the  sessions  in  Washington  and  New  York,  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Union. 

In  the  winter  of  1889-90  he  made  an  ornithological  trip  to  Tampa 
Bay,  Florida,  and  in  1892,  accompanied  Samuel  N.  Rhoads,  a  cousin  by 
marriage,  on  an  expedition  to  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia,  but  most 
of  his  bird  study  was  carried  on  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  especially 
at  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  and  Beach  Haven,  N.  J.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1895  he  visited  Europe.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Miss  Lydia  Ellicott,  who  with  five  children  survives  him. 

Mr.  Morris  wrote  well  and  could  picture  nature  as  skillfully  with  the 
pen  as  with  the  brush,  but  unfortunately  he  published  but  little,  his 
contributions  appearing  mainly  in  'Cassinia, '  the  annual  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  Club,  in  the  maintainance  of  which  he  was  deeply  interested. 
A  paper  based  on  letters  of  Edward  Harris  appeared  in  'The  Auk'  for 
1895  and  he  contributed  'A  Flood-water  Cruise  through  a  Cypress 
Swamp'  to  'Recreation'  for  April  1910,  and  similar  outdoor  sketches 
to  various  smaller  literary  journals. 

He  was  fond  of  all  kinds  of  out  door  diversions,  hunting,  fishing,  etc., 
but  it  was  the  beautiful  in  nature  that  most  appealed  to  him.  He  enjoyed 
to  the  full  canoeing  trips  down  the  wilder,  less-known  streams  of  the 
East,  trout  fishing  in  the  roaring  mountain  brooks  and  camping  in  the 
level  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  seeing  everything  with  the  eye  of  the 
artist  as  well  as  of  the  ornithologist.  He  was  interested  in  all  movements 
for  social  betterment,  especially  as  they  concerned  boys  and  their  interests 
and  was  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Boy  Scouts. 

He  had  a  most  attractive  personality,  alwa>'s  cordial  and  generous, 
yet  quiet  and  unassuming,  earnest  and  helpful  in  every  undertaking 


^ith  which  he  was  identified  and  a  \afaied  friend  in  the  truest  sense 
of  that  word.— W.  S. 

Alfred  GajkXDiDiEii,  of  Paris,  a  Corresponding  Fellow  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union  since  18S3,  and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  died  Sept.  13, 1921,  in  the  86th  rear  of  his  age.  He  was  bom 
Dec.  20, 1896,  and  was  educated  priratelj.  At  the  age  of  twentj  in  compa- 
ny with  his  brother  Ernest  and  in  charge  of  M.  Janssen  he  started  on  a  trip 
Around  the  workL  After  the  party  had  gone  about  five  mcmths  M. 
Janssm  was  compelled  to  return  on  account  of  ill  health  bat  the  two 
brothers  ccmtinued  their  journey  to  South  America  and  in  1858  and  1859 
explored  the  mining  regions  of  Peru,  Bolirk,  and  Chile  and  the  passes 
between  Santiago  and  Buenos  Aires.  An  account  of  th&r  collections 
was  published  in  1860  by  Ernest  Grandidier. 

In  1863  Alfred  embarked  alone  for  India  and  visited  Ceylon.  He 
intended  to  explore  the  high  plateau  of  Tibet  but  was  prevented  by  a 
severe  attack  of  fever  and  proceeded  to  the  island  of  ?laniibar  to  re- 
cuperate. Here  he  remained  some  time,  made  important  collections  and 
published  an  account  of  his  observations.  He  then  visited  the  island  of 
Reunion  and  in  1865  made  his  first  visit  to  Madagascar  which  from  that 
time  became  the  chief  subject  of  his  investigations.  A  second  voyage  ta 
Madagascar  in  1866  was  foOowed  by  a  third  in  1868,  which  histed  about 
two  years  and  a  half,  when  lus  work  was  interrupted  by  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  and  he  started  home  in  1870  never  to  return.  During  his 
explorations  he  crossed  the  island  three  times,  traveled  3000  kilometers 
in  the  intmor  and  2500  along  the  coast  and  made  about  1500  geodetic 
observations.  These  observations  were  utilised  in  the  preparation  of 
a  map  of  the  island  which  became  the  basis  of  all  later  explorations 
and  earned  for  him  in  1872  the  gold  medal  of  the  Geographic  Society. 

After  the  war  of  1870  he  married  MUe.  Verge  and  began  the  preparation 
of  his  great  work,  'L'Histoire  politique,  physique  et  naturelle  de  Mad- 
agascar. '  This  work  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  A.  Milne-Edwards, 
Vaillant  and  others,  will  include  39  volumes  of  which  some  25  have 
been  published  and  the  others  will  probably  be  completed  by  his  son 
Cruillaume.  The  volumes  treating  of  the  birds  (XII-XV),  include  one  of 
text  and  three  of  plates,  published  under  the  joint  authorship  of  Milne- 
Edwards  and  Grandidier  from  1876  to  1885  and  contain  an  exhaustive 
Account  of  the  avifauna  of  the  island.  His  other  contributions  to  or- 
nithology include  about  half  a  dosen  brief  papers  on  the  birds  of  Mad- 
agascar published  between  1867  and  1872.^— T.  S.  P. 

Frank  Ernest  Woodward,  an  Associate  of  the  Union  since  1919 
And  a  wdl  known  Boston  business  man,  died  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Aug.  5, 

^Fcrm  more  extended  aoooont  of  his  lifSB  on  which  this  notloe  is  largely  baaed,  aee 
•Gomptcs  Rcndiis  Acad.  Sci..  Paris.  Vol.  173.  pp.  485-488.     Sept.  19.  1921. 
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1921,  from  the  effect  of  an  accident  in  which  he  had  been  injured  a  few 
days  before.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Jerusha  Baker  (Erskine) 
Woodward  and  was  born  in  Damariscotta,  Maine,  Jan.  2,  1853.  He  was 
a  Mayflower  descendant  and  also  a  descendant  of  Nathaniel  Woodwan^ 
who  settled  at  Boston  in  1633.  His  education  was  received  at  the  Lincoln 
Academy  at  New  Castle,  Me.,  and  at  the  Chelsea  High  School.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Magee  Furnace  Company,  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  in  1887,  and  in  1905  organized  the  firm  of  Frank 
£.  Woodward  &  Co.,  heating  and  ventilating  engineers.  Mr.  Woodward 
took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  patriotic  and  historic  societies,  serving 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Maiden  Public  Library  1903-1910,  vice  president 
and  president  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society  and 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
He  wrote  many  magazine  articles  on  genealogical  and  historical  subjects 
besides  publishing  genealogies  of  the  Woodward  and  Erskine  families. 
— T.  S.  P. 

Col.  Basil  Hicks  Dutcheb,  U.  S.  A.,  an  Associate  of  the  Union  from 
1886  to  1910,  died  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan. 
16,  1922.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Catharine  Price  Dutcher  and 
was  bom  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  Dec.  3,  1871.  He  graduated  from  the 
Columbia  School  of  Mines  in  1892  and  from  the  College  of  Physician? 
and  Surgeons,  New  York,  in  1895.  At  an  early  age  he  became  interested 
in  natural  history  and  accompanied  his  father  on  many  collecting  trips 
to  Long  Island  and  other  points  in  the  \icinity  of  New  York.  At  the 
age  of  19  he  was  appointed  a  field  assistant  in  the  Division  of  Ornithology 
of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  took  part  in  the  biological  re- 
connais-sance  of  Idaho  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  in 
1890.  In  the  following  summer  he  became  a  member  of  the  Death  Valle> 
Expedition  and  for  three  months  was  in  charge  of  a  meteorological 
Station  in  Big  Cottonwood  Meadows  near  Mt.  WTiitney,  Calif.,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  10,000  feet.  Shortly  after  receiving  his  medical  degree 
he  secured  an  appointment  in  the  army  as  an  assistant  surgeon  with 
the  rank  of  1st  Lieutenant  and  during  his  25  years  of  service  was  stationed 
at  several  posts  in  the  Southwest,  in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Panama,  and  during  the  World  War  he  was  in  charge  of  a  hospital  at 
Brest,  France.  Upon  his  retirement  from  active  service  early  in  1920  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death.  Among  his  natural  history  publications  his  paper  on  *Bird 
Notes  from  Little  Gulf  Island,  N.  Y.,'  in  The  Auk'  for  1889,  pp.  124-131, 
and  his  account  of  the  'Mammals  of  Mt.  Katahdin,  Maine, '  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington  for  1903,  pp.  63-71,  contain 
a  number  of  notes  of  permanent  value. — T.  S.  P. 
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Following  the  appointmait  of  Dr.  Wilfred  H.  Osgood  as  Curator 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology  in  the  Field  Museum  of  Xatural  History, 
there  has  been  a  reorganixation  of  the  Department  and  a  considen.ble 
increase  in  personneL  In  the  division  of  birds,  the  staff  will  be  as  follows: 
Dr.  C.  £.  Helbnayr,  Associate  Curator;  Mr.  John  T  Zimmer,  Assistant 
Curator;  Mr.  Colin  C.  Sanborn,  Assistant;  and  Mr.  Ashley  Hine,  Taxid- 
ermist. Mr.  Boardman  Conover,  whose  private  collection  of  game 
birds  is  deposited  in  the  Museum,  is  a  volunteer  associate.  Other  additions 
to  the  Department  include  Mr.  Edmund  Heller  as  Assistant  Curator 
of  Mammals  and  Mr.  Karl  P.  Schmidt  as  Assistant  Curator  of  Reptiles 
and  Batrachians. 

Dr.  Hellmayr,  who  is  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  A.  O.  U.,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  European  ornithologists,  is  now  at  the  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Munich,  Gennany  He  expects  to  arrive  in  America 
early  in  September  and  on  reaching  the  Field  Museum  will  devote  himself 
largely  to  work  connected  with  the  completion  of  the  series  of  volumes 
on  the  'Birds  of  the  Americas'  begun  by  the  late  Charles  B.  Cor>'.  His 
extensi\  e  knowledge  of  Neotropical  birds  especially  qualifies  him  for  this 
task  and  for  other  work  relating  to  the  exploration  of  South  America 
which  the  Field  Museum  is  now  undertaking.  Needless  to  say,  all  American 
ornithologists  wiU  welcome  his  accession  to  their  ranks. 

Mr.  Zinuner,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  more  recently 
engaged  in  zoological  work  in  the  Philippines  and  New  Guinea,  joined 
the  Museum 's  staff  in  January  and  left  in  March  for  extensive  field  work 
in  Peru  and  Braxil  accompanied  by  Mr.  Heller  who  will  collect  mammals. 
Mr.  Conover  and  Mr.  Hine  were  engaged  in  field  work  during  May  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

On  March  14th  a  number  of  ornithologists  of  Washington  met  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Swales  and  organized  the  Baird  Club.  Dr.  A.  K. 
Fisher  was  elected  president,  Ned  HoUister  vice  president,  and  B.  H.  Swales 
secretary.  The  club,  named  in  honor  of  Spencer  FuUerton  Baird,  nestor 
of  Washington  ornithologists,  is  an  informal  organization  intended  to 
promote  social  intercourse  among  its  members  and  to  discuss  questions 
on  local  and  general  interest  in  ornithology. 

T^E  75th  BIRTHDAY  of  Mr.  John  H.  Sage,  ex-president  of  the  Union,  on 
AprU  20,  was  celebrated  by  the  Baird  Club  on  an  outing  at  the  Washington 
Biologist's  Field  Club  on  Plummer  Island  on  the  Potomac  at  which  the 
guests  of  honor  were  Mr.  Sage,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fleming  of  Toronto  and  Dr. 
Casey  A.  Wood  who  had  just  returned  from  British  Guiana.  Two  days 
later  Dr.  Wood  gave  an  informal  dinner  at  the  Cosmos  Club  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Sage  which  was  attended  by  15  local  ornithologists  and  several 
guests. 
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An  unusual  number  of  members  of  the  Union  are  abroad  this  summer 
Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight  and  Dr.  Casey  A.  Wood  are  spending  the  summer 
in  England,  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson  sailed  early  in  May  for  a  brief  trip 
to  France,  Holland  and  England,  Mrs.  V.  M.  Reichenberger  is  doing 
some  special  work  in  Munich,  Dr.  F.  M.  Chapman  left  for  South  America 
to  June  to  resume  field  work  in  Ecuador,  and  Mr.  Rollo  H.  Beck  is  still 
collecting  in  the  South  Pacific  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger  expects  to  revisit  the  Commander 
Islands,  Siberia,  in  connection  with  a  trip  to  Alaska.  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Fowler  wiU  leave  shortly  for  a  year's  stay  in  Honolulu  and  vicinity  and 
Dr.  Wm.  E.  Hughes  b  on  his  way  to  the  Feejee  Islands. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  for  1922, 
being  the  fortieth  stated  meeting,  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  the 
week  beginning  October  23.  The  public  sessions  will  be  held  October  24, 
25,  and  26  in  the  magnificent  new  building  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History  situated  in  Grant  Park  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  within 
sight  and  walking  distance  of  the  business  district  and  many  of  the  best 
hotels. 

Since  this  will  be  the  first  stated  meeting  of  the  Union  to  be  held  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  widely  representative 
of  the  whole  country  with  a  good  attendance  from  both  east  and  west. 
The  usual  participants  at  eastern  meetings,  including  the  well  known 
ornithologists  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  will 
be  well  represented  and  it  will  be  a  particularly  happy  occasion  if  a  good 
delegation  b  present  from  the  numerous  active  ornithologists  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  From  Chicago  itself  and  from  the  states  of  the  Middle 
West  and  South  a  large  attendance  b  confidently  expected. 

Chicago  is  a  favorite  convention  city  and  will  provide  ample  enter- 
tainments and  social  features.  Plans  will  include  an  excursion  to  the 
interesting  sand  dune  region  of  Indiana  some  forty  miles  southeast  of 
Chicago  and  shorter  excursions  will  be  optional.  It  is  proposed  also  to 
hold  an  exhibition  of  bird  painting  following  the  example  so  succes8full> 
set  at  the  Washington  meeting  in  1918.  This  feature  will  be  especiall> 
developed  and  doubtless  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
not  previously  had  opportunity  to  see  a  large  and  varied  collection  of 
original  paintings  of  birds.  Besides  pictures  to  be  exhibited  by  the  artists 
themselves,  it  is  hoped  that  pictures  owned  by  various  members  of  the 
Union  will  be  loaned  for  the  occasion  under  terms  which  will  entail  no 
expense  or  risk  to  the  owners.  Correspondence  in  regard  to  this  is  invited 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  local  committee. 

The  conmaittee  of  arrangements  consists  of  Wilfred  H.  Osgood  (chair- 
man), Percival  B.  Cofiin,  Ruthven  Deane,  O.  N.  Schantz,  and  R.  M. 
Strong,  together  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  A.  O.  U.» 
ex-ofiicio. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  NESTING  OF  MOURNING  DOVES. 

BY  MARGARET  MORSE  XICE.* 

Plate  XVIIL 

The  campus  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  is  a  particularly 
favorable  place  for  the  study  of  the  nesting  of  the  Western  Mourn- 
ing Dove  (Zenaidura  macroura  marginella),  for  great  numbers  of 
this  bird  breed  here.  In  August  and  September  1919,  we  found 
37  nests,  during  the  season  of  1920  we  located  124  nests,  and 
in  April,  May  and  September  1921,  122.  Thb  study  deals  not 
with  intensive  observation  of  individual  birds,  but  with  statbtics 
on  these  nests,  the  numbers  of  which  were  large  enough  to  enable 
us  to  make  averages  and  draw  some  general  conclusions. 

Norman  is  situated  almost  in  the  center  of  Oklahoma,  its  eleva- 
tion is  1170  feet,  and  the  yearly  rainfall  varies  from  30  to  35  inches. 
The  country  is  level  prairie,  now  largely  under  cultivation,  and  al- 
most the  only  indigenous  trees  grow  along  the  creek  beds.  Both  the 
town  and  the  campus  of  the  University  have  been  liberally  planted 

with  trees,  mostly  elms  and  locusts,  few  of  which  are  older  than 

« 

*I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my  husband.  Dr.  L.  B.  Nice, 
who  went  on  many  searches  for  Dove  nests  and  to  my  daughter.  Constance,  who. 
with  her  unquenchable  leal  for  <dimbing  the  trees,  was  of  indispensable  assistance 
U>  me. 
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25  years,  and  most  are  younger.  The  Mourning  Do\'es  evidently 
prefer  the  grove  environment  of  the  campus  to  the  same  kind 
and  sizes  of  trees  on  the  streets  of  the  town,  for,  although  we  ha\'e 
been  on  the  lookout  for  nests  of  these  birds  where\'er  we  ha\'e 
been,  in  1919,  89  per  cent  of  all  nests  seen  were  on  the  University 
grounds,  and  in  both  1920  and  1921,  92  per  cent  were  in  this 
situation. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  among  so  many  nests,  I  gradually 
evolved  an  elaborate  system  of  records  depending  on  a  map  of 
the  campus,  10.5  X  14  inches  in  size,  and  a  large  notebook.  I 
divided  the  campus  into  26  divisions,  each  being  designated  by  a 
letter;  then  on  the  map  I  marked  the  location  of  each  nest  by  a 
number,  using  a  new  map  each  month  and  sometimes  oftener. 
The  notebook  was  divided  into  squares  with  columns  for  the 
number  of  the  nest,  its  location  on  the  campus,  the  kind  of  tree, 
height  from  the  ground,  position  in  a  crotch  or  on  a  branch,  and 
any  peculiarity  of  the  nest  or  parents.  The  rest  of  the  columns 
were  headed  by  the  dates  and  hours  of  visit,  and  under  each  date 
it  was  noted  whether  the  parent  was  brooding,  the  contents  of 
the  nest,  if  examined,  behavior  of  the  parents,  size  and  position 
of  the  young,  etc.,  or  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the  nest. 

1.  The  Nest. 

Building  the  Xest.  Nest  building  as  a  rule  takes  place  in  the 
early  morning.  The  male  Mourning  Dove  gathers  the  materials 
and  carries  them  to  his  mate  who  arranges  them.  He  takes  one 
piece  at  a  time,  and  if  he  happens  to  drop  it,  he  does  not  stop 
but  continues  his  journey  to  the  tree  and  then  starts  over  again. 
Dr.  Chas.  Whitman^  says:  "All pigeons,  so  far  as  I  know,  carry 
but  one  straw  at  a  time;  the  sparrow,  on  the  other  hand,  loads 
itself  up  with  as  many  pieces  as  it  can  hold  in  its  mouth,  and  thus 
saves  trips  to  the  nest.  *.  *  *  In  this  simple  difference  of 
method  we  see  a  wide  difference  in  intelligence."  This  laborious 
practice  of  one  straw  at  a  time  b  probably  one  reason  why  Doves' 
nests  are  such  poor  affairs. 

1  Behavior  of  Pigeons  III,  1919,  p.  22. 
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Material.  The  nests  of  Mourning  Doves  are  notoriously  frail 
structures,  being  simple  platforms  of  dead  grass,  weeds,  etc.,  and 
a  few  twigs.  In  three  or  four  instances  only,  have  the  nests  here 
in  Norman  been  so  scanty  that  the  eggs  could  be  seen  through  the 
bottom. 

I  examined  the  materials  in  three  typical  nests  that  had  been 
deserted.  Nest  7,  found  deserted  April  23,  1921,  with  one  punc- 
tured egg  in  it,  was  situated  in  a  crotch  of  an  elm  12  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  materials  consisted  of  6  twigs  from  1  to  6  inches 
long  and  148  pieces  of  dried  grass,  4  of  which  were  from  15  to  18 
indies  long,  33  from  8  to  6  inches,  27  about  6  inches  and  84  were 
smaller. 

Nest  33,  on  May  4,  contained  two  eggs,  while  on  May  9  it  was 
onpty.  It  was  in  a  crotch  of  an  elm  on  a  very  old  Robin 's  nest,  1 2 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  materials  were  3  twigs,  1  to  2  inches  long, 
10  weed  stems,  4  to  10  inches  long,  and  145  pieces  of  dried  grass,  3 
of  whidb  were  about  12  inches  long,  28  varied  from  6  to  10  inches, 
34  were  about  4  inches  long  and  80  were  smaller. 

Nest  41  was  in  process  of  construction  May  9;  contained  two 
small  young  May  26,  but  was  empty  the  next  day.  It  was  situated 
on  the  brandb  of  an  elm  10  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  more 
substantial  than  the  others  and  was  made  of  3  twigs  about  8 
inches  long,  1  tiny  twig,  40  pieces  of  dried  grass  stems  and  grass 
roots,  20  wild  geranium  stems,  40  pepper-grass  stems  and  31  little 
jHeces  of  weed  and  grass — 135  pieces  in  all. 

Many  of  the  smallest  pieces  were  doubtless  fragments  of  the 
cmginal  materials  gathered,  although  the  first  two  nests  had  not 
been  used  for  long.  If  we  assume  that  these  smallest  pieces  re^ 
present  two  or  three  times  as  many  pieces  as  were  carried  to  the 
nest,  we  would  have  from  87  to  115  pieces  carried  to  the  first 
two  nests,  that  were  placed  in  crotches  and  from  1 15  to  120  to 
the  last  nest  that  was  in  a  more  exposed  situation. 

Trees  Chosen.  In  1919,  we  found  22  Dove  nests  in  elms,  10  in 
locusts,  4  in  osage  orange,  one  in  a  box  elder  and  one  in  a  walnut; 
in  1920  tha«  were  68  Dove  nests  in  elms,  25  in  lonmfs,  14  in  osage 
orange,  4  in  apples,  3  eadi  in  cedars  and  box  elders,  2  in  walnuts 
and  cme  in  a  maple.  In  1921  there  were  79  in  elms,  10  in  locusts, 
16  in  osage  orange,  3  eadi  in  maples  and  walnuts,  2  each  in  eider 
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and  Russian  mulberry,  and  one  each  in  an  apple  and  pine.  The 
Doves  seem  to  have  nested  about  equally  in  all  kinds  of  trees 
in  proportion  to  their  number  except  that  silver  maples  (Acer 
saccharinum)  of  which  there  are  many  on  the  campus,  are  evidently 
not  liked.  Cottonwoods  are  avoided  entirely  so  far  as  our 
experience  goes.  In  1921  the  Doves  utilized  elms  more  and  locusts 
less  than  the  year  before,  which  was  probably  due  to  a  late  frost 
that  killed  the  locust  buds  and  delayed  their  leafing  out  for  nearly 
a  month.  (In  1920  the  first  nest  in  a  locust  was  found  April  18, 
but  in  1921  none  was  seen  until  May  3,  at  which  time  these  trees 
were  in  fairly  full  leaf.) 

Height  of  Nests,  Only  twice  in  Norman  have  we  found  Dove 
nests  on  the  ground.  One  of  these  was  located  in  a  com  field  in 
June  1917,  while  the  other,  which  was  on  the  campus,  contained 
eggs  June  8,  1919. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  and  percentages  of 
nests  found  on  the  campus  in  1920  and  1921  at  different  heights. 

Table  I. 

Height  of  Mourning  Dove  Nests  from  the  Ground. 

1920  1921 

Height  in  feet    Number  of  Nests    Per  Cent    Number  of  Nests  Per  Cent 

a-6  12  9.9  0  0 

8-10  31  25.4  36  30.4 

12-20  72  59.0  80  68.0 

25-30  7  5.7  2  1.6 


122  100.0  118  100.0 

In  both  years  about  a  third  of  the  nests  were  placed  at  10  feet 
or  lower,  and  about  two-thirds  from  12  to  20  feet.  In  1920  there 
was  more  variation  than  in  1921,  more  very  low  and  very  high 
nests.  The  average  of  the  two  years  b  nearly  the  same,  13.3  feet 
for  1920  and  14  feet  for  1921. 

Position  of  the  Nests,  Horizontal  brandies  are  more  in  favor 
with  Mourning  Doves  for  placing  their  nests  than  are  the  crotches 
of  trees.  The  numbers  that  chose  each  position  in  1920  and  1921 
are  shown  in  Table  II. 
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Table  II. 

PoeiTiox  or  Mourning  Dove  Nests. 

Branch                                         Crotch 

Year 

Numbers         Per  Cent.          Number*          Per  Cent 

1920 

71                   65  1                     38                   34  9 

1921 

75                   63.0                    43                   36.4 

In  Imth  years  about  two-thirds  of  the  nests  were  found  on 
branches  and  one  third  in  crotches.  Yet  in  early  sprinic  a  different 
relationship  is  shown;  in  April  1921  there  were  nearly  as  many 
CTDtdi  nests  as  branch  nests — 12  in  the  former  and  15  of  the  latter, 
while  the  year  l)efore  in  April  there  were  even  more  in  crotches — 
15  nests — with  only  12  on  branches. 

This  would  look  as  if  the  Doves  sought  protection  in  crotches 
when  the  leaves  were  small.  Perhaps  a  shortafre  of  suitable 
crotches  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  not  enough  to  go  around  in  the  height  of  the  nesting  sea- 
son; but  in  July,  August  and  Septeml>er  1920,  when  few  Doves 
were  nesting,  only  one-fifth  of  the  30  nests  found  were  in  crotches 
and  in  Septeml>er  1921,  all  four  nests  seen  were  on  branches.  This 
choice  of  sites  in  late  summer  and  fall  lends  support  to  the  theory 
that  desire  for  prote<'tion  is  the  reason  that  crotches  are  preferred 
in  April. 

That  the  I>oves  are  not  wise  in  their  preference  for  horizontal 
branches  rather  than  crotches  is  shown  in  Table  III. 

Table  III. 
Sm  ehheu*  and  Faili'reh  in  Relation  to  Position. 


Branch 

Ne«t» 

Crotch 

ScBiH 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Numl>ei 

IVr 

Cent 

8ucce«- 

Fail- 

Succe«- 

Fail- 

Succe*- 

Fnil- 

Succe«- 

FaiI- 

•ee 

ure 

jie* 

ure 

un*« 

se^ 

ure« 

1920          6 

16 

27  3 

72  7 

H 

12 

40  0 

60  0 

1921         11 

26 

2{)  7 

70  3 

13 

6 

68  4 

31  6 

Total       17 

42 

2S.S 

71  2 

21 

IH 

53  H 

46  2 

*  We  knew  the  outcome  of  nrarty  half  the  nett*  found.    We  counted  as  **  8uc- 
"  tho^  ne«u  that  conuioed  young  large  enough  to  fljr  when  hMC  IntpMled- 
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On  an  average  the  crotch  nests  are  almost  twice  as  successful 
as  those  on  branches,  for  slightly  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  latter 
succeeded,  while  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  former  did.  It  is 
interesting  how  the  Doves  persist  in  preferring  the  less  safe  position. 

The  Use  of  Other  Nests,  Mourning  Doves  sometimes  save 
themselves  trouble  by  utilizing  the  nests  of  other  birds.  (In  all 
but  one  of  our  cases,  which  was  a  new  Robin's  nest  containing 
one  Robin's  egg,  the  doves  had  added  more  or  less  material  of 
their  own.)  In  1920,  twelve  used  old  Brown  Thrashers'  or  Mock- 
ingbirds' nests,  three  Robins',  two  Englbh  Sparrows',  one  a 
Bronzed  Crackle's  and  two  old  Doves'  nests;  in  1921,  there  were 
eight  old  Thrashers'  nests  used,  five  old  Robins',  three  new  Robin's 
and  two  old  Doves'.  Table  IV  shows  the  numbers  of  these  nests 
and  the  percentage  they  form  of  all  the  nests  found  in  1920  and 
1921;  the  numbers  of  these  nests  that  were  built  in  April  and 
finally  the  successes  and  failures  of  these  nests  so  far  as  they  were 
known. 

Table  IV. 

Mourning  Dove  Nests  Built  on  Others. 

Year    Number  of      Per  cent  of      Number  in       Successes         Failures 
Nests  total  nests  April 

1920  20  15.4  13  2  10 

1921  18  15.1  12  8  4 

There  b  a  surprising  uniformity  in  the  two  years  in  the  number 
of  nests  built  on  top  of  others — fifteen  per  cent  each  year.  In 
1920  thirteen  of  these  nests  were  found  in  April,  one  in  May,  four 
in  June,  and  two  in  September,  while  in  1921  twelve  were  found  in 
April,  three  in  May  and  three  in  September  (we  were  not  here 
during  the  summer). 

Thus  two-thirds  of  these  nests  occurred  in  April  in  both  years. 
Here  again  would  seem  to  be  evidence  of  adaptation  for  greater 
protection  in  early  spring.*  In  1921  it  worked  out  this  way  for 
two-thirds  of  the  nests  built  on  others  were  known  to  have  suc- 
ceeded while  only  one-third  of  the  others  did. 


*  It  is  possible  tlutt  last  year's  Doves  like  to  utilise  these  nests  of  other  birds 
for  their  first  attempts  at  nest  buildiof  but  with  increasing  experience  grow  more 
independent  later  in  the  season. 
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But  in  1920  the  rt»:iults  are  just  the  opposite  for  then  only  one- 
HLXth  of  the  nestH  plaeed  on  others  were  known  to  have  succetnled, 
while  the  same  proportion  as  in  1921 — one-thinl  of  the  others  did. 
An  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  of  most  of  the  nests  on  top 
of  others  l>einf:  huilt  in  April,  for  the  fatalities  in  that  month 
were  far  ^rreater  than  later  in  the  season,  due  apparently  to  stonns. 
Tliese  nests  were  neither  lietter  nor  worsi*  off  than  the  others. 

Tlie  rhief  mlvanta^  of  building  on  another  nest  lies  in  a  larger, 
•ttronger  plac*e  for  holding  the  young  .\pparently  there  was  no 
aiivantage  when  it  came  to  weathering  a  long  cold  rain.  Of  the 
two  successful  nests  on  top  of  others  in  1920,  one  raised  one  bird  ami 
the  other  raised  two,  and  in  1921  all  eight  raLsinl  their  full  quota, 
which  was  even  (hrrr  in  one  case,  and  of  the  sixteen  other  suc- 
i-essful  nests  nine  raised  only  one  bin!  apiece.  (However  three  of 
th«*!M'  half  broods  were  not  due  to  fraility  of  the  nests,  two  eggs 
U^ng  infertile,  and  one  egg  Inking  kno(ke<l  to  the  ground  by  the 
parent  as  he  was  frightenwl  off  the  nest — the  only  case  of  such 
injury  that  occurred  with  us.) 

Thus  in  1920  no  advantage  accnuHi  to  the  Doves  that  built 
their  nests  on  top  of  others,  but  in  1921  these  nests  were  decidedly 
nu>re  successful.  Iwth  as  to  pen^entages  of  nests  succeeding  and 
to  numlN*rs  of  young  raised. 

S(imetinK*s  a  I)ove*s  nest  is  used  again  the  same  season;  we 
have  noted  five  instances  of  this.  In  1919  a  nest  on  August  10  con- 
tained one  young  bird  and  on  August  2(»  two  eggs.  In  1920,  one 
brood  was  oltscTved  to  l)e  in  possession  of  a  nest  from  .Vpril  22  to 
May  17,  and  on  June  5  it  was  again  (Kx*upie<i;  the  other  nest  was 
in  usf  May  13  and  19,  but  was  empty  May  31,  on  June  10  a  parent 
wan  again  in(*ul>ating.  In  1921  one  nest  was  used  throughout 
April  ami  was  empty  May  4,  on  May  25  a  parent  was  inculcating. 
In  the  other,  one  young  bird  left  the  nest  May  3  or  4,  and  on  the 
29th  a  parent  was  in  possession.  The  natural  assumption  is  that 
the  nest  is  usetl  again  by  the  pair  of  binis  that  built  it,  but  we  <io 
not  know  whether  this  is  true.  Dr.  Whitman'  found  a  decideti 
tendency  among  all  his  pigeons  to  selec^t  a  new  site  for  each  nest. 

>  Uic   rit    III.  p    21. 
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It  may  be  that  other  Doves  utilize  these  old  nests  of  their  kind 
just  as  they  do  those  of  other  birds. 

Occasionally  Doves  make  surprising  choices  of  nests  to  build  on: 
squirrel's  nests  are  reported  by  two  observers'  *  but  one  of  the 
most  unexpected  is  the  use  of  a  Baltimore  Oriole's  nest  which 
was  found  in  Kansas  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Kim. 

This  habit  of  using  nests  of  other  birds  occasionally  results  in 
Doves  incubating  eggs  of  other  species.  Mr.  F.  Graham*  reports 
of  two  Mourning  Dove's  eggs  and  three  Boat-tailed  Crackle's  in 
a  Grackle  nest;  Mr.  J.  R.  Pemberton*  tells  of  a  Dove  incubating 
two  Brown  Thrasher  eggs  as  well  as  her  own  two  in  a  Thrasher 
nest;  while  Mr.  J.  L.  Davison^  found  a  partly  built  Robin  nest 
that  had  been  finished  by  a  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  and  which 
contained  one  Robin  egg,  two  Cuckoo  eggs  and  two  Mourning  Dove 
eggs,  the  two  latter  birds  being  on  the  nest.  What  a  pity  this 
unique  family  was  not  left  to  develop! 

Because  of  the  Dove's  method  of  feeding  young  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  any  young  passerine  bird  that  happened  to  hatch  in  a 
Dove  nest  could  survive.  Cowbird's  eggs  have  been  reported  in 
Mourning  Dove  nests  by  two  authors^  •.  We  were  hoping  to  watch 
developments  in  two  nests  with  alien  eggs  this  spring.  The  first 
case  was  a  Robin's  nest  found  April  15,  with  one  Robin's  egg  in  it; 
on  April  23  a  Dove  was  in  possession  and  the  nest  contained  two 
Dove  eggs  and  one  Robin's.  On  April  26  the  situation  was  un- 
changed, but  on  the  28th,  to  our  disappointment,  the  Robin's 
egg  lay  broken  on  the  ground.  The  Dove's  eggs  hatched  May  4, 
and  the  birds  left  May  19. 

The  other  instance  was  an  experiment  we  made  by  placing  a 
Cowbird's  egg,  taken  from  a  Cardinal's  nest,  in  a  Dove's  nest 
that  contained  one  egg  on  April  26.  On  April  30  the  nest  contained 
two  Dove  eggs  and  the  Cowbird  egg,  but  on  May  4  and  5,  only 
one  Dove  egg  beside  the  Cowbird  egg,  and  on  the  9th,  the  nest  was 


•Stoner.    E.    A.    Oologist.    XXXII.         •Condor.  XXIII.   1921.  p.   133. 
1915.  p.  76.  7  Auk.  IV.   1887.  p.  264. 

*  Kim   A.  J.     In  a  lett^.     Texas,         •Coues.  E..  Auk.  I.   1884.  p.  293. 
April.  1920.  *  Bendire.  C.  Smithsonian  Rep.  1893. 

zoologist.  XXXll.   1915.  p.  211.  pp.  587-624. 
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empty.  We  hope  to  carry  out  this  experiment  with  a  Cowbird  egg 
another  year.  In  these  two  cases  it  looks  as  if  the  Doves  did  not 
wish  to  have  more  than  two  eggs  in  the  nest  as  in  each  case  one 
disappeared  and  in  the  case  of  the  Robin's  nest  it  was  impossible 
for  it  to  roll  out.  However,  in  two  other  nests  found  in  1921  three 
Dove  eggs  were  incubated  and  hatched. 

2.  The  Eggs. 

Incubation  period.  Dr.  Witman^®  found  that  the  time  of  laying 
of  the  first  egg  of  captive  Mourning  Doves  occurred  between  4 
and  6  P.  M.,  while  in  six  cases  the  second  egg  was  laid  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  from  6.30  to  9.00  A.  M.  The 
incubation  period  was  found  by  him  by  observation  on  eleven  sets^^ 
of  eggs  to  be  14J^  to  15j^  days  for  the  first  egg  and  14  1  /8  and  14 
7/8  for  the  second.  Dr.  Whitman**  noted  that  in  the  case  of  all 
his  pigeons  the  young  birds  usually  hatched  early  in  the  morning 
or  between  10  A.  M.  and  noon.  '*  If  the  egg  does  not  hatch  by  3 
P.  M.  one  can  be  fairly  certain  that  nothing  will  be  done  until 
next  morning.  It  may  be  fully  time  for  the  bird  to  hatch,  but  for 
some  reason  the  hatching  is  not  completed,  and  the  bird  goes  to 
sleep,  apparently  rests,  and  then  wakes  up  very  early  with  the 
rest  of  the  birds  in  the  morning  and  concludes  the  hatch. '' 

As  a  rule  one  or  the  other  parent  b  continuously  on  the  nest 
from  the  time  the  first  egg  is  laid  until  the  young  are  fairly  well 
grown.  Dr.  Wallace  Craig"  says,  "  Male  and  female  take  regular 
turns  in  sitting  on  the  eggs  or  young :  the  female  sits  from  evening 
till  morning,  the  male  from  morning  till  evening,  the  exchanges 
taking  place  usually  about  8.30  A.  M.  and  4.30  P.  M. "  As  Mourn- 
ing Doves  will  not  come  to  their  nests  if  they  see  a  person  any 
where  near,  I  have  witnessed  this  exchange  only  when  I  was 
concealed  from  view.  On  May  11,  1921,  a  female  was  relieved  by 
her  mate  at  8.17  A.  M.,  and  on  September  22,  a  male  left  the  nest 
upon  the  return  of  the  female  at  4.25  P.  M. 

>«Loc.  dt.  III.  p.  45.  "Loc.  cit.  III.  p.  50. 

"Loc.  cit.   111.  p.  42.  iiAuk.   XXVIII.   1911.  p.  406. 
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The  Number  of  Eggs,  The  number  of  eggs  in  a  set  is  almost 
always  two,  but  one,  three  and  four  eggs  in  a  nest  have  been  re- 
ported. 

Dr.  Whitman 's^^  Mourning  Doves  in  two  cases  laid  only  one 
egg.  Mr.  J.  G.  Tyler^*  found  a  heavily  incubated  egg  of  this  species 
in  an  old  nest  of  a  Mockingbird,  "  the  unusual  depth  of  the  nest 
seeming"  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  egg  having  rolled  out. 
Capt.  Bendire^'  and  Prof.  Wm.  S.  Taylor^'  say  that  "sometimes 
only  one**  is  laid,  while  Mr.  W.  F.  Henninger"  says  this  "frequently 
happens." 

Sets  of  four  eggs  have  been  reported  a  number  of  times.  In  five 
such  cases^*^  no  details  are  given.  The  four  found  in  a  Yellow- 
billed  Cuckoo's  nest  by  Messrs  L.  B.  and  L.  I.  Evans^  were 
all  equally  incubated.  Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier**  stated  that  "only  one 
pair  of  birds  was  in  evidence"  at  his  nest  with  "four  perfectly 
fresh  eggs. "  Dr.  Lynds  Jones*'  reported  that  his  set  of  four  "  was 
pretty  clearly  occupied  by  two  females  amd  one  male."  In  a 
letter  he  says:  "The  eggs  were  paired  both  as  to  size  and  shape, 
and  degree  of  incubation.  Two  of  them  (which  were  alike  in  shape 
and  size)  were  well  advanced  in  incubation,  while  the  other  two 
were  slightly  addled." 

I  have  found  reports  of  over  40  cases  of  three  eggs  in  a  nest; 
most  of  the  finders  give  no  details  as  to  appearance  or  stage  of 
incubation  of  the  eggs.    Eleven*^"*^  report  single  cases  only.    Two 
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Three  men**"^  have  focmid  two  in- 
stanoes  of  diese  sets,  3dT.  H.  C.  Lhde^  iryotts  "several,**  Mr. 
H.  P.  Attvmter  wrhes  that  oo  "two  or  tliree  oocasioos^  he  has 
oome  aooss  such  sets  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Evans  writes  that  a  iie^jhbor 
has  found  two  or  three.  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Ta>ior  states  in  a  letter  that 
be  has  found  three  such  sets,  while  the  Evans  brothers  have  found 
as  maDT  as  six  sets  in  Kansas,  aD  of  these  ocxximng  in  May. 

Of  the  men  who  do  describe  their  sets,  only  one^  sa\^  the  sise 
and  diape  of  the  eggs  wcfe  about  the  same.  In  six  sets*'^  differ- 
ences in  siae  are  mentioned;  in  four,  one  egg  was  smaller  than  the 
others,  in  one  it  was  Infer,  and  in  the  other,  two  were  smaller  and 
one  the  usml  siae.  Mr.  J.  G.  Tylei^  describes  the  third  egg  as 
^somewhat  smaBer,  more  pointed,  and  of  a  shade  so  unlike  the 
others  that  there  appeared  to  be  a   differenoe  in  shdl  texture.*' 

In  three  cases  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  sta^  of 
incubation  of  the  eggs,  Mr.  F.  Stephens*  reporting  that  in  ^  two 
incubation  had  commenced,  the  third  was  fresh,*'  2^Ir.  A.  S. 
Pearse^  finding  that  two  ^were  hardly  incubated  while  the  other 
was  perfectly  fresh''  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Jacc^"  stating  that  ^two  of 
the  eggs  were  pqjped"  niule  ^the  third  was  perfectly  fresh  and 
to  aD  appearances  fertile.*' 

We  have  found  three  nests^  that  contuned  more  than  the 
normal  set.  Hie  first  was  seen  May  25,  1917,  when  it  contained 
two  smaD  squabs  and  one  egg;  unfortunately  as  we  were  not 
particularly  interested  in  Mourning  Doves  at  that  time,  we  did 
not  revisit  this  nest.    The  other  two  cases  were  found  in  the  spring 
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of  1921 ;  in  one.  Nest  20,  one  egg  was  slightly  smaller  than  the  other 
two,  but  the  three  hatched  just  one  day  apart.  In  the  other, 
Nest  29,  the  third  egg  looked  somewhat  yellowish,  and  it  hatched 
five  and  six  days  after  the  other  two.  So  in  two  of  our  cases  there 
was  a  diiference  in  appearance  of  the  eggs,  and  in  two  a  diiference 
in  the  age. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  Mourning  Doves  lay  three 
and  four  eggs  in  a  clutch.  I  think  we  are  on  safe  ground  in  assuming 
that  when  four  eggs  are  found  in  one  nest  they  are  the  product  of 
two  females.  Whether  such  cases  always  or  usually  mean  poly- 
gamy we  have  no  means  of  knowing  at  present. 

As  to  the  matter  of  three  eggs,  I  asked  the  opinion  of  two  men 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  life  history  of  pigeons,  Dr. 
Wallace  Craig  and  Dr.  Oscar  Riddle. 

Dr.  Craig  wrote:  "The  question  fa  partly  a  physiological  one, 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  a  female  Dove  to  lay  three 
eggs  in  one  set.  As  to  the  question  of  behavior,  I  suppose  it  possible 
that  a  female  might  lay  in  another's  nest.  Or  I  suppose  it  possible 
that  two  females  might  form  a  homosexual  union,  as  they  some- 
times do  in  captivity." 

Dr.  Riddle  answered  my  question  as  follows:  "I  very  much 
doubt  that  Mourning  Doves  ever  lay  three  eggs  in  a  clutch.  It 
seems  to  me  probable  that  where  three  Mourning  Dove  eggs  are 
found  in  one  nest  they  have  one  of  the  two  following  origins. 

"(1)  The  same  female  has  laid  eggs  or  an  egg,  and  while  in- 
cubating has  again  laid  in  the  same  nest.  (We  have  a  ver\'  few 
ring-doves  who  do  thfa.) 

"  (2)  The  eggs  are  laid  by  two  diiferent  Mourning  Doves.  If 
the  latter  happens,  one  conjecture  would  be  that  the  same  male 
had  mated  temporarily  or  otherwise  with  the  two  females.  We 
have  observed  considerable  lapses  of  fidelity  of  male  doves  to 
their  mates." 

Still  another  possibility  in  some  cases  might  be  the  adoption 
of  a  deserted  Dove's  nest  which  contained  an  egg. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  three  eggs  in  a  nest,  let  us 
turn  to  the  cases  where  three  young  have  been  found.  Besides 
our  two  instances,  I  can  find  four  others"""  only  one  of  which" 

M  Fisher.  A.  K.  No.  Amer.  Fauna.  No.  7.  1893.  p.  33. 
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is  in  any  way  described:  in  this  case  the  three  young  were  "aU* 
ci  one  size. "  Most  of  the  finders  of  three  eggs  in  a  nest  seem  to 
have  collected  these  unusual  sets  or  not  to  have  revisited  them. 
Prof.  Wm.  S.  Taylor,  however,  did  return  to  those  he  found  and 
in  a  letter  he  says  that  in  each  of  the  three  cases  ''when  I  visited 
the  nest  after  the  birds  had  hatched  out  I  found  two  birds,  and 
no  trace  of  the  third  ^;g.  Each  ci  these  nests  was  built  on  the 
flat  surface  of  a  rail  in  a  rail  fence,  the  bird  using  a  flat  depression 
in  the  rail  for  its  nest.    All  of  these  nests  were  in  Kentucky." 

In  the  cases  we  found  in  1921,  we  were  able  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  nests  from  the  egg  stage  to  the  time  the  young  left  and  at 
neither  nest  was  there  ever  more  than  one  pair  of  birds  in  evidence. 
The  first  of  these  three  eggs  sets  (Nest  20)  was  found  in  a  new  Rob- 
-n's  nest  on  April  30;  the  eggs  hatched  May  13, 14,  and  15.  The 
birds  developed  rapidly  so  far  as  feather  development  went, 
but  on  May  19,  upon  weighing  them,  we  found  that  the  two  young- 
er were  smaller  than  others  of  their  age;  the  five-day-old  weighing 
21.8  grams,  and  the  four-day-old  17  grams,  the  average  of 
two  other  five-day-old  birds  being  36  grams,  and  of  two  four-day- 
olds  30.5  grams.  It  would  thus  appear  as  if  the  three  were  not 
getting  quite  enough  food,  yet,  although  we  did  not  disturb  them 
after  May  21,  they  left  the  nest  at  the  average  age  for  Doves  here, 
when  13,  13  and  12  daj^  old  respectively. 

The  other  nest  (No.  29)  was  a  fairly  substantial  one  in  a  crotch 
of  an  elm;  on  May  3,  it  contained  two  eggs  and  on  May  9,  three. 
These  eggs  hatched  May  16,  17  and  22,  on  the  last  of  which  dates 
the  birds  weighed  respectively  40.3  grams,  37.8  grams  and  4.4 
grams.  The  belated  squab  could  not  compete  for  food  with  its 
large  nest-mates.  The  next  day  it  had  only  gained  four-tenth^  of 
a  gram,  and  the  day  after  it  was  dead.  The  others  left  the  nest 
when  12  and  13  days  old. 

These  two  nests  are  of  particular  interest  in  that  their  history 
and  outcome  were  different.  The  raising  of  three  birds  to  maturity 
in  Nest  20  was  dependent  on  two  favoring  circumstances,  the 
roominess  and  depth  of  the  new  Robin's  nest  used,  and  the  fact 
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that  the  birds  differed  only  a  day  in  age.  In  Nest  29,  the  hatching 
of  the  last  bird  five  and  six  days  after  its  nest  mates  made  its 
survival  impossible,  as  the  others  were  eight  and  nine  times  its 
size,  and  it  would  be  hopeless  for  it  to  expect  enough  food.  More- 
over if  the  three  had  hatched  only  a  day  apart  the  nest  could  not 
have  held  them  when  they  were  half  grown.  So  here  we  have  two 
possible  explanations  of  the  rarity  of  three  young  Mourning  Doves 
being  found  in  one  nest:  first,  the  ordinary  Dove  nest  is  incapable 
of  holding  three  young  birds  to  maturity,  and  secondly,  the  third 
bird  may  hatch  so  late  that  it  cannot  compete  for  nourishment 
with  its  large  nest  mates. 

3.  The  Young. 

Growth.  There  is  almost  always  a  difference  in  size  in  a  pair  of 
Mourning  Dove  squabs,  due  to  their  usually  hatching  one  or  two 
days  apart.  In  our  experience,  in  six  nests  the  young  hatched  on 
succeeding  days,  in  two  nests  two  days  apart  and  in  another  on 
the  same  day.  With  Dr.  Whitman 's^'  captive  Mourning  Doves 
one  set  hatched  two  days  apart,  two  sets  on  the  same  day  and 
nine  on  succeeding  days. 

In  May  1921,  we  weighed  the  nestlings  in  one  nest  from  the  day 
they  hatched  to  the  age  of  eight  and  nine  days,  we  weighed  two 
other  young  for  four  successive  days  and  have  single  weights  of 
five  other  squabs  of  whose  age  we  are  certain.  Table  V.  gives 
the  weights  of  six  young  Mourning  Doves.  (Unfortunately  these 
birds  were  not  always  weighed  at  the  same  time  each  day.) 

Table  V. 

Daily  Weights  in  Grams  of  Young  Mourning  Doves. 
WTien       123456789         10      11 
Hatched  day  days  dajrs  dajrs  days  days  days  days  days  days  days 

29  a       8.1  10.2  15.3  22.2  28.8  34.3  40.3  44.1  52.2  55.8 

29  b       6.2  11.5  19.0  23.5  32.2  37.8  44.4  52.1  56.3 

25  a  62.3  69.8  71.0  77.6 

25  b  45.0  49.7  53.0  55.0 

48  57.7 

20a 41.0  43.0 

Aver.  7.2  10.8  17.2  22.8  30.5  36.1  42.7  47.2  56.3  60.2  71  0  77.6 
DaUyGain    3.6    6.7    5.6    7.7    5.6    6.6    4.5    9.1     3.9  10  8    6.6 

••Loc.  cit.  Ill,  p.  51. 
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We  never  weighed  a  young  bird  before  it  had  been  fed,  except, 
I>erhaps  in  the  case  of  the  third  squab  in  Nest  29,  which  weighed 
4.4  grams.     An  infertile  egg  weighed  5.2  grams. 

The  rapid  growth  of  these  birds  is  apparent;  29b  increasing  its 
weight  nine  times  by  the  eighth  day,  while  the  average  of  all  the 
birds  increased  eleven  times  by  the  eleventh  day. 

There  was  considerable  individual  difference  in  the  birds;  29b 
growing  faster  than  29a,  so  that  when  the  former  was  seven  days  old 
it  weighed  slightly  more  than  its  eight  day  nest  mate.  On  the 
other  hand  25a  was  decidedly  ahead  of  its  nest  mate  even  at  the 
same  ages.  Here  there  was  a  two  days  difference  in  age  and  the 
older  one  apparently  got  more-than  its  share  of  food.  No.  48  was 
alone  in  the  nest  but  did  not  weigh  quite  so  much  as  25a  at  the  age 
of  eight  days.  No.  20a  was  the  oldest  in  a  nest  of  three;  and  is 
slightly  below  average  weight,  but  there  is  no  marked  difference 
as  with  the  younger  birds.  No.  20b  weighed  only  21.8  and  26 
grams  at  five  and  six  days,  and  20c  weighed  17  grams  at  four  days. 

I  kept  a  few  notes  on  the  most  striking  phases  of  feather  develop- 
ment. 

First  hatched:    covered  with  white  down,  blind. 

One  day  old:    appearance  the  same,  but  squab  is  larger. 

Two  days  old:  pin  feathers  of  wings  appear;  eyes  open  a  little. 

Three  days  old:  eyes  open  wider. 

Four  days  old:    pin  feathers  of  tail  appear. 

Five  days  old:  in  two  birds  wing  feathers  have  begun  to  un- 
sheath,  but  in  two  birds  they  have  not. 

Six  days  old:  wing  feathers  unsheathed  in  all  four  birds;  tail 
feathers  begin  to  unsheath  in  two. 

Seven  days  old :  tail  feathers  more  or  less  unsheathed  in  all  the  birds. 

Eight  days  old:  pin  feathers  of  head  unsheath. 

Feeding,  Young  Mourning  Doves  are  fed  "  pigeon  milk, "  which 
is  regurgitated  by  both  parents,  the  young  putting  their  bilb  in- 
side that  of  the  parent.  When  they  are  small  the  pMirent  feeds 
both  at  the  same  time,  pumping  the  food  up  by  a  bowing  motion. 

How  long  young  Doves  are  fed  after  they  leave  the  nest  I  do 
not  know.    A  young  bird  we  had  in  captivity*'  still  begged  franti- 
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cally  from  an  older  Dove  at  the  age  of  four  weeks;  after  this  I 
never  saw  him  do  it.  Perhaps  he  would  have  persisted  longer  if 
he  had  been  rewarded  with  food  instead  of  cruel  pecks. 

Position  in  Nest.  Mr.  F.  C.  Willard**  says  of  young  Mourning 
Doves  in  Arizona  that  they  "always  face  in  the  same  direction.*' 
Miss  Althea  Sherman^  showed  that  this  was  not  true  in  Iowa,  the 
earliest  date  at  which  she  reports  young  Doves  as  facing  in  opposite 
directions  occurring  when  the  oldest  was  six  days  old.  Our  ex- 
perience has  been  that  the  more  usual  position  is  for  squabs  to  face 
in  the  same  direction,  but  that  near  the  end  of  nest  life  they  often 
face  in  opposite  directions. 

At  first  the  young  face  the  tail  of  Jthe  parent;  the  oldest  birds  in 
which  we  noted  this  position  were  eight  and  nine  days  old.  Later 
they  are  more  apt  to  face  in  the  same  direction  as  the  parent. 

Length  of  time  the  young  are  brooded.  Mourning  Doves  usually 
brood  their  young  almost  constantly  up  to  the  age  of  about  ten 
days;  after  this  the  squabs  are  apt  to  be  left  alone  more  or  less.* 
In  26  cases  parents  were  seen  brooding  with  large  young  and  where 
the  age  was  known  it  varied  from  ten  to  thirteen  days.  In  five  of 
these  cases  the  young  flew  out  when  disturbed.  Two  broods  were 
replaced,  one  of  which  was  noted  unbrooded  in  the  nest  two  days 
later,  but  in  the  other  three  cases  the  birds  left  for  good  and  were 
thus  brooded  till  the  very  end  of  the  nest  life.  (With  such  large 
birds,  the  parent  usually  sits  beside  them.)  In  nine  of  the  26 
cases,  the  parents  did  not  brood  constantly  till  the  very  end  of 
the  nest  life,  and  seven  other  broods  of  large  young  were  seen 
with  no  parent  on  the  nest. 

A  few  cases  in  which  the  ages  of  the  young  are  known  will  be 
^iven.  Nest  25:  young  brooded  when  10  and  12  days  old;  but 
parent  not  seen  when  young  were  11  and  13  days  old;  young  left 
the  nest  next  day.  Nest  29:  young  brooded  when  10  and  11  days, 
but  parent  not  seen  when  young  were  11  and  12  days  old;  young 
left  the  next  day.    Nest  1 :  young  brooded  till  10  and  11  days  old 

M  Condor.  XIV.   1912.  p.  59. 

M  Condor.  XIV.  1912.  p.  163. 

*  Practically  all  our  data  are  baaed  oo  dngle  visits,  so  if  we  recorded  a  nett 
unbrooded  or  brooded  at  ooe  time,  it  would  not  necenarily  be  true  of  Uie 
whole  day. 
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at  least,  but  parents  not  seen  when  young  were  13, 14  and  15  di^-s 
oM.  Nest  118:  young  brooded  till  4.25  P.  M.  by  male  when  8 
and  9  days  old;  female  waited  in  the  tree  one-half  hour  l>efore  she 
came  to  the  nest;  no  parent  seen  when  nest  was  visited,  when  the 
young  were  12  to  14  days  old. 

The  earliest  age  at  which  we  have  found  young  left  unlutxxled 
was  four  and  five  days.  On  September  23, 1919,  in  nest  A  the  male 
was  on  the  nest  at  4  P.  M.  No  parent  was  there  at  5  P.  M.  al- 
though the  female  was  near,  but  at  7.30  P.  M.  she  was  on.  On 
September  27  the  young  were  not  brooded  at  7.15  P.  M.,  but  at  7.45 
the  female  was  on.  Another  brood — V — of  young  that  hatched 
on  the  same  days  as  brood  A,  was  found  with  no  parent  on  or  near 
at  5  P.  M.  September  23,  although  the  female  was  brooding  at 
7.30  P.  M.  These  two  nests  were  exceptional  as  we  have  never 
found  any  other  nestlings  unbi*ooded  for  even  a  short  while  under  the 
age  of  ten  days,  except  Nest  118,  for  half  an  hour  when  the  young 
were  eight  and  nine  days  old.  The  weather  was  not  warm;  the 
maximum  and  mim'mum  on  September  23  being  73^  and  53^  and 
on  the  27, 85**  and  65**.  And  although  the  parents  of  one  nest — V — 
showed  themselves  later  to  be  indiflferent  to  the  fate  of  their  young, 
those  of  the  other  proved  themselves  especially  devoted. 

Length  of  time  the  young  stay  in  the  nest.  Mr.  E.  W.  Gifford,'° 
with  captive  Mourning  Doves  in  California,  found  that  two  young 
birds  in  different  broods  left  the  nest  at  the  end  of  twelve  days. 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Bums'*  gives  the  period  of  nestling  life  of  this  species, 
as  ten  to  twelve  days;  basing  his  statement  on  his  own  experience 
in  Pennsylvania  and  on  that  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Rogers  in  New  Jersey. 
In  contrast  to  these  short  periods.  Miss  Sherman"  described  a 
brood  that  did  not  leave  till  17  and  18  days  old.  In  answer  to  my 
question  about  these  birds  she  wrote,  "  I  have  no  theory'  why  this 
brood  staid  in  the  nest  longer  than  the  average  here  which  is  at 
least  fifteen  days." 

We  know  the  ages  at  which  16  young  Mourning  Doves  left  the 
nest  of  their  own  accord  in  1921. 

*•  Condor  XI.  1909.  p.  85.  ^  Loc.  dt. 

"WUmmi   Bulletin,   XXXllI.   1921. 
p.  96. 
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Table  VI. 

Age  at  which  Mourning  Doves  Left  the  Nest. 

Nest         Date  of  Leaving       Number  in  Brood         Age  in  Da>'9 

1  Apr.  19  &  20  2  15 

11  May  19  2  15 

34  May  23^25  2  13 

20  May  26  &  27  3  13,13  4  12 

48  May  27  1  12 

25  May  28  2  12  &  14 

29  May  29  2  12  <&  13 

118  Sept.  27  2  13  &  14 

Four  birds  left  at  15  days,  two  at  14,  six  at  13  and  four  at  12, 
making  an  average  of  13.4  days.  The  average  age  of  the  12  birds 
leaving  after  May  23,  is  just  13  days.  The  young  in  the  two 
earliest  nests  staid  longer  than  those  later — 15  days — whereas  no 
later  birds  staid  longer  than  14  days. 

Young  Mourning  Doves  are  easily  frightened  out  prematurely. 
The  earliest  age  at  which  we  have  found  this  to  occur  was  eight 
days — the  squab  in  Nest  48.  It  was  replaced  and  left  of  its  o\ivn 
accord  four  days  later.  In  Nest  25  the  older  bird  was  frightened 
off  the  nest  when  1 1  days  old  but  was  put  back  and  did  not  leave 
permanently  until  it  was  14  days  old. 

Norm  an,  Oklahoma . 

( To  he  concluded) 


AN  ARIZONA  FEEDING  TABLE. 

BT   FLORENCE  MERRIAM   BAILEY* 

A  FLOCK  of  Gambel's  Sparrows  with  their  handsome  black-and- 
white  striped  crowns,  spending  the  winter  of  1920-21  like  our- 
selves among  the  mesquites  at  the  foot  of  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains 
in  southern  Arizona,  made  a  bird  table  seem  important;  for  if 
they  were  kept  around  our  tent  during  the  winter,  what  other 
interesting  migrants  might  they  not  tempt  to  stop  in  passing 
during  the  spring.  They  were  quick  to  respond  to  our  hospitality, 
and  for  five  months,  during  which  they  were  fed  daily,  made  our 
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camp  their  headquarters,  the  younger  ones  with  the  brown- 
striped  crowns  becoming  so  tame  that  they  paid  little  heed  to  us, 
some  of  them  even  venturing  into  the  tent  for  food.  While  the 
deliberate,  plaintive  summer  song  one  hears  from  indi^'idual 
Gambel's  Sparrows  in  the  mountains  was  rarely  heard,  the  bright, 
cheery  winter  chorus  of  the  flock  made  a  delightful  accompani- 
ment to  the  work  of  the  day. 

The  feeding  table  was  hung  in  a  mesquite  too  high  to  be  reached 
by  dogs  and  cats,  and  yet  not  too  high  to  be  seen  from  inside 
the  tent  when  the  flap  was  raised,  just  low  enough  in  fact  for 
photographs  to  be  attempted  from  inside,  by  means  of  a  long 
string  attached  to  the  camera  standing  outside  focused  on  the 
table.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  the  most  interesting  migrants 
came  with  the  leaves,  the  filtered  sunshine  proved  too  weak  for 
successful  photography. 

During  the  winter  the  ice  frequently  had  to  be  broken  in  the 
water  pan  in  the  morning,  and  during  a  memorable  April  snow- 
storm the  snow  had  to  be  scraped  off  before  the  food  could  be 
put  out.  The  principal  foods  used  were  rolled  oats,  wheat,  and 
mixed  chicken  feed — weed  seed,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  kafiir  com, 
and  cracked  corn,  the  cracked  com  proving  decidedly  unpopular. 
The  other  seeds  were  eaten  not  only  by  the  Sparrows  but  by  the 
Towhees  and  Cardinals. 

The  big  fluffy  Canyon  Towhees,  whose  gray  plumage  was 
touched  up  by  their  brown  caps,  were  really  the  first  discoverers 
of  the  feeding  table  but,  when  the  merry  troop  of  Gambel's  Sparrows 
found  it  and  took  possession  of  both  the  table  and  the  thicket 
behind  it,  the  quiet  Towhees  withdrew,  contenting  themselves 
with  slipping  in  when  the  others  were  temporarily  away,  or  with 
humbly  picking  up  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  crowded  table. 

A  pair  of  Arizona  Cardinals,  the  male  a  superb  bird,  with  hb 
vivid  red  plumage  and  long  nodding  crest,  were  regular  habitues 
of  the  table.  At  first  they  seemed  particularly  attracted  by  a 
cup-shaped  section  of  squash  rind  kept  filled  with  seed,  but  soon 
made  themselves  at  home  on  the  table.  The  actions  of  the  timid 
female  were  an  amusing  contrast  to  those  of  the  lordly  male. 
For  a  long  time  she  was  painfully  shy  in  the  presence  of  the  flock, 
usually  flying  off  soon  after  they  appeared,  but  after  three  months 
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association  with  them  she  was  seen  actually  making  a  pass  at  a 
usurper. 

A  small  water  cup  nailed  to  the  tree  by  the  table  was  frequented 
for  a  time  by  a  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  whose  size  it  suited.  On 
the  tree  above,  pieces  of  suet  and  bacon  rind  attracted  the  black- 
and-white  barred,  brown-headed  Gila  Woodpeckers,  i>erhaps  the 
pair  which  had  nested  in  the  live  oaks  of  the  ranch  house. 

Besides  the  Canyon  Towhee  there  there  were  two  others,  the 
common  black  one,  and  the  unusual  Green-tailed,  both  shy  ground 
birds  which  came  for  the  seeds  dropped  from  the  table  and  those 
that  in  acknowledgment  of  their  earthly  preferences  were  scattered 
on  the  ground  for  them.  The  black  Spurred  Towhee,  which  was 
heavily  marked  with  white  on  back,  wings,  and  taU,  was  seen 
mostly  in  his  proper  setting,  scratching  among  the  reddish  brown 
sycamore  leaves  that  matched  his  rufous  sides,  well  shielded  by 
a  protecting  tangle  of  grai>e  vine.  He  stayed  through  the  winter 
but  when  spring  came  quickly  disappeared,  for  he  did  not  belong 
among  the  mesquites  and  sycamores  of  our  low  level. 

The  Green-tail  was  first  discovered  with  excited  pleasure,  feeding 
on  the  ground  with  a  party  of  Gambel's.  His  plumage  was  at  its 
best  at  the  time,  both  for  its  delicate  tones  and  its  high  lights. 
The  unusual  yellowish  green  of  his  wings  and  tail  are  always 
interesting  but  as  he  clambered  down  a  bush  through  the  sun 
It  was  a  flash  from  his  light  rufous  crown  that  identified  him. 
As  he  faced  us  the  dark  gray  of  his  throat  made  his  white  chin 
patch  stand  out  astonishingly,  like  a  great  white  pearl.  No  mis- 
taking the  one  who  wore  that.  But  when  this  surprising  bird 
stood  quietly  in  the  shadow  of  a  mesquite  his  presence  might 
easily  pass  unnoted.  With  dainty,  timid  motions  of  wings  and 
tail  he  hopped  down  to  scratch  among  the  leaves,  jumping  and 
kicking  back  in  true  Towhee  style.  After  feeding  modestly  on  the 
ground  all  winter,  toward  spring  he  was  occasionally  seen  on  the 
feeding  table.  Once  when  he  made  his  habitual  nm  from  the 
protecting  vine  thicket  to  the  ground  food  dishes,  finding  them 
elnpty,  he  climbed  up  to  the  table,  branch  by  branch.  Later  he 
flew  to  it  from  its  own  level,  but  shortly  after  dropped  to  the 
ground  again.  When  I  saw  him,  or  one  of  his  brother  earth  lovers, 
sitting  up  in  a  tree  in  the  sun  I  was  so  amazed  that  I  made  a  note 
of  it. 
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As  familuurity  increased  hb  confidence,  our  Green-tail  be|?an 
to  show  some  spirit.  One  day  as  he  came  briskly  out  he  calmly 
drove  off  an  inoffensive  GambePswho  happened  to  obstruct  his 
path.  And  near  the  end  of  April  when  the  striped-cheeked  Lark 
Sparrows  came  and  established  themselves  at  the  table,  meek, 
timid  Green-tail  acted  the  part  of  Old  Inhabitant.  To  be  sure, 
when  he  first  found  himself  near  one  of  the  self-possessed  New 
Comers  he  drew  back  shyly  as  was  his  wont  but  shortly,  as  if 
murtinfc  to  its  calm  assurance,  he  actually  jumped  at  his  bird 
and  fluttered  over  its  head  so  domineeringly  that  the  big  Sparrow 
accepted  the  rebuke  and  flew  off — for  the  moment.  WTiile  only 
one  of  the  Green-tails  spent  the  i^-inter  ^ivnth  us,  on  March  29,  he 
was  joined  by  a  second,  and  on  April  10,  two  were  on  the  table; 
while  on  May  3.  three  were  in  endence.  One  of  these  had  exndently 
met  with  an  accident,  for  he  was  minus  a  tail,  but  he  went  alxmt 
with  a  lively  cheerful  air  as  if  thankful  it  were  no  worse. 

Among  the  most  regular  visitors  to  the  feeding  table  all  through 
the  winter  and  spring  were  the  Mockingbirds,  but  while  they 
found  some  of  the  food  put  out  to  their  liking,  the  water  was  what 
attracted  them  the  most,  especially  as  warm  weather  cnme,  when 
they  were  verj-  thirsty.  Wliile  the  Sparrows  and  most  of  the 
other  birds  that  came  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  water  pan  and 
leaned  down  to  drink,  the  Mockers,  by  reason  of  their  long  legs 
and  Urger  Ixxlies  were  able  to  stand  on  the  table  l>eHide  the  pan 
and  TVBch  over  to  the  water. 

TTie  Phainopeplas,  or  Silky  Flycatchers,  the  crested  males  jet 
black,  the  femalc^s  gray,  were  also  thirsty  birds,  .\lthough  a  few 
of  them  visited  the  niLsIetoe  near  camp  during  the  winter  it  was 
not  until  a  spring  contingent  arrive<i  about  the  middle  of  April 
that  they  were  noti(*e<l  coming  for  punter,  .\fter  that,  for  some 
time  they  came  regularly  at  breakfast  time  and  on  warm  days,  at 
noon,  when  we  could  watch  them  from  our  own  table  under  the 

trees  a  few  vards  awav.    Sometimes  one  after  another  would  flv 

•  •  • 

down  to  the  pan  until  then*  were  Ave  or  six  drinking  at  the  same 
time.  .\  satiny  black  male  might  l>e  squeezed  in  l>etween  two 
dull  gray  females  or  imniatures.  Like  the  female  Canlinal  the  fe- 
male Phainopeplas  were  S4>nietimes  shy,  coming  with  partly  flatten- 
ed crests.    Tlie  large,  plump  Mockingbirds  which  drank  ^ith  them 
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were  a  decided  contrast,  looking  up  at  us  with  calm  confidence. 
They  would  take  great  draughts  of  water  before  standing  erect, 
while  the  slender  Phainopeplas  would  lean  over  the  pan,  take  a 
sip,  and  raise  up,  their  black  bills  wet  and  glistening.  Sometimes 
we  would  catch  the  jet  of  a  long  square-cornered  tail  or  a  flash  from 
a  white  wing  patch  as  one  started  to  fly.  During  dinner  on  April 
28,  we  counted  eleven  Phainopeplas,  four  or  five  of  them  black 
males  standing  on  the  water  pan  or  perching  in  the  green  branches 
above.  When  a  crowd  of  birds  of  other  kinds  were  on  the  table 
they  would  not  go  down  to  it.  They  would,  perhaps,  stop  in  the 
trees  across  the  trail  and  look  and  crane  their  necks  and  lean 
toward  the  table,  but  in  spite  of  their  compelling  thirst  they  would 
wait  until  they  could  have  a  quiet  moment  with  those  of  their 
own  kind.  Once  when  a  gray  Phainoi>epla  wanted  to  drink  and 
a  Cardinal  was  in  possession  of  the  pan,  it  hesitated  on  a  twig 
above  the  water  after  it  had  started  forward  actually  holding  onto 
its  perch  with  its  feet  until  it  swung  head  down  like  an  acrobat. 
As  it  dropped  the  Cardinal  made  a  pass  at  it  before  flying  off. 

When  looking  out  at  the  birds  from  inside  the  tent  one  day  I 
was  astonished  to  catch  sight  of  the  strange  parrot-billed  P^Trhu- 
loxia  with  pink  vest  and  long  crest,  on  the  bushes  below  the  feeding 
table;  but  while  I  was  gloating  over  the  rare  sight  he  vanished. 

During  the  migration,  watching  the  bird  table  became  doubly 
interesting.  There  was  no  telling  who  would  come  during  the 
day.  On  April  23,  a  familiar,  faintly  whistled  note  made  me  look 
up,  and  in  a  moment  more  I  caught  a  fawn-colored,  crested  form 
and  then  the  yellow  tail  band  and  red-wax  wing  tippings  of  the 
Cedar  Waxwing.  Three  finally  came  to  the  branches  just  over 
the  bird  table  but  as  their  relatives  the  Phainopeplas  and  others 
were  at  the  water  pan  they  did  not  come  down. 

On  April  24,  when  the  bird  table  was  being  photographed,  a 
meek  little  Inca  Dove  was  discovered  on  a  branch  over  the  table 
and  later  was  seen  on  the  pan.  "It  drinks  like  a  horse,"  was 
suggested,  for  after  putting  its  bill  in  the  water  it  kept  it  there, 
not  raising  it  to  swallow  as  the  other  birds  did.  When  it  flew 
down  under  the  table  to  pick  up  seeds,  its  scaled  plumage  and 
long,  tightly  closed  tail  showed  plainly  and  when  it  flew  up  the 
brown  inner  webs  of  its  wing  quills  were  disclosed. 
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On  A|Mil  26,  the  first  Lark  Sparrow  was  found  on  the  table. 
When  flying  to  it  his  white  tail  comers  showed  well  and  wh^d 
standing  on  the  table  in  the  sun  his  crown  and  cheek  stripes  shone 
out  strikingly  in  formal  pattern.  Hb  burred  song,  after  the  dear 
song  of  the  Gambel's  to  which  we  had  been  listening  all  winter, 
sounded  strange  to  our  ears.  A  week  after  his  a^ri^'al  four  were 
seen  on  the  table  at  once.  Their  assurance  was  still  affecting  the 
ner%'es  of  the  usually  self-effacing  Green-tail,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  Old  Inhabitant  was  seen  fl>*ing  at  the  New  Comer 
with  temper. 

April  27  was  a  banner  day  at  the  bird  table.  \Miile  we  were 
at  breakfast  a  beautiful  gray-headed,  yellow-breasted  McGilli- 
vray's  Warbler — seen  before  near  the  ranch  house — ^appeared  for 
a  moment  on  the  bird  table.  Later  when  a  Green-tail  was  on  the 
water  pan,  a  big  Cassin'd  Flycatcher  flew  in  and  perching  on  a 
twig  above  looked  down  at  the  water,  his  white  chin  pMitch  showing 
well  against  his  dark  throat.  He  evidently  wanted  to  go  dowTi 
to  drink  but  he  was  big  and  awkward.  Finally,  however,  he 
managed  to  get  himself  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pan  and  leaned 
over,  drinking  with  satisfaction.  He  stayed  there  until  a  Canyon 
Towhee  came  along  when,  perhaps  not  knowing  its  gentle  spirit, 
he  flew  away.  Then,  much  to  my  surprise,  a  Long-tailed  Chat, 
always  a  handsome  bird  with  his  deep  yellow  breast,  cool  olive 
back,  and  clear  white  eye-markings,  appeared  on  the  scene.  For 
a  week  the  shy,  secretive  visitor  stayed  about  camp,  coming  out 
of  the  grai>e  vine  thicket  to  get  food  and  water,  when,  strange  to 
say,  he  showed  no  hesitation  about  dri^'ing  off  the  Sparrows  which 
he  found  in  his  way.  Day  after  day,  much  to  my  amusement  he 
returned  to  a  pan  on  the  ground  to  get  a  taste  of  raspberry  jam, 
apparently  enjo^nng  sugar  as  much  as  the  Crossbills  do  salt.  Later 
a  pair  of  the  big,  distinguished  looking  White-winged  Doves 
drifted  up  from  the  ranch-house  oaks  to  the  bird  table  and  after 
picking  up  a  little  food  jumped  up  on  the  water  pan  and  walked 
along  its  rim  showing  their  pretty  pink  feet.  On  that  same  event- 
ful day  two  other  birds  were  seen  on  the  fragrant  yellow-tasselled 
mesquite  over  the  bird  table.  One,  the  black-capped,  yellow 
Pileolated  Warbler,  who  looked  down  jauntily  at  the  table  in 
passing;  the  other,  the  large  dull-red  and  brown-cheeked  Hepatic 
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Tanager.  Below  him  two  Gambel  's  Sparrows  and  two  Phainopep- 
las  were  on  the  pan  drinking  and  while  we  looked  a  Mockingbird 
flew  in.  What  did  they  find  to  attract  them?  He  flew  closer  and 
closer  to  the  table  and  turned  with  a  deliberate  air  as  if  to  judge 
for  himself,  but  failing  to  find  either  insects  or  berries,  flew  off. 

Another  of  the  birds  which  apparently  came  to  the  mesquite 
to  see  what  was  the  attraction  and  went  away  without  testing  the 
fare  was  the  Arizona  Hooded  Oriole,  from  the  sycamore  tree  over 
the  tent.  Probably  juicy  insects  and  ocotillo  syrup  had  already 
quenched  his  thirst. 

On  April  28,  a  female  Black-headed  Grosbeak  was  seen  above 
the  table,  and  on  May  3,  a  male,  but  just  as  we  were  looking  for 
him  to  go  to  the  table  something  startled  all  the  birds  and  he 
rose  with  the  flock. 

May  1  brought  two  surprises.  First,  when  I  looked  up,  a  dainty 
blue-headed  Lazuli  Bunting  stood  perched  over  the  table.  Hardly 
had  I  had  time  to  recover  from  my  surprise  and  congratulate 
myself  on  seeing  my  little  California  friend  again,  however,  when 
he  disappeared.  Then  to  my  astonishment,  on  a  tree  across  the 
trail  from  the  table  thare  appeared  a  bird  I  had  never  seen — a  large 
black,  red-eyed  Bronzed  Cowbird.  Instead  of  looking  wist- 
fully across  at  the  food  and  inching  over  timidly  a  little  at  a  time 
as  most  of  the  birds  did  on  their  first  arrival,  he  calmly  flew  across 
and  fell  to,  drinking  his  fill  and  eating  as  if  famished.  His  meal 
over,  he  flew  down  to  the  ground  and  for  a  few  moments  paraded 
around  in  the  sun,  where  his  large  bill,  bluish  iridescent  wings, 
bronzy  neck,  and  theatrical  red  eyes  showed  strikingly;  after 
which  he  left  as  suddenly  as  he  had  come,  to  be  seen  no  more. 
Fearless,  self-confident,  he  had  taken  what  he  wanted  without 
question,  in  characteristic  Cowbird  manner.  Wliat  a  positive 
character!    I  could  not  get  him  out  of  my  mind. 

That  morning  when  we  had  been  breakfasting  a  bright  red 
Cooper's  Tanager  had  appeared  on  the  bird  table.  Before  we 
could  more  than  exclaim  at  his  brightness — such  a  contrast  to 
the  dullness  of  the  Hepatic  seen  there  before — he  was  gone.  But 
during  the  afternoon  he  returned  and  drank  from  the  water  pan. 

On  May  2,  a  bird  which  may  have  spent  the  winter  in  the  neigh- 
borhood appeared  in  the  flock  of  Cambers  Sparrows,  a  White- 
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crowned  Sparrow,  distmgnished  from  his  confreres  by  the  small 
but  important  mark,  the  blade  spot  between  his  bill  and  eye. 

One  of  the  Gambd  's  Sparrows  gave  me  a  surprise  that  day  by 
taking  a  bath  in  the  wat»  pan.  He  was  the  first  bird  I  had  se^i 
all  wmter  presuming  to  use  water  fcK*  that  profane  purpose.  For 
in  that  year  of  drou^t  in  the  desert  both  bird  and  beast  were 
fortunate  indeed  if  they  could  get  enough  to  drink.  Hie  bath 
was  doubtless  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  gambdi  is  a. bird 
of  lush  mountain  meadows  threaded  with  running  bnxJcs.  C^- 
tainly  no  ri^t-minded  desert  bird  would  have  been  guilty  of  such 
shocking  wastefulness. 

The  f(Jlowing  day  to  my  great  satisfaction  the  third  and  last 
of  the  Tanagers  to  be  looked  for  here  appeared  over  the  bird  table 
— ^the  red-headed,  yellow-and-black  Louisiana.  For  some  time 
in  the  characteristic  deliberate  Tanager  way  he  looked  down  at  the 
table  as  if  trying  to  fathom  the  strange  phenomenon,  but  at  last 
dn^ped  down  to  the  wat^  pan. 

The  next  three  days  we  wane  so  busy  breaking  camp  that  we 
had  no  time  for  the  bird  table.  But  although  we  left  the  mountains 
without  seeing  the  last  birds  the  migration  should  have  brou^t  us, 
I  had  seen  enough  to  leave  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  keen  interest 
and  pleasure  afforded  by  a  camp  feeding  table. 

Of  course  many  migrants,  especially  Warblers,  Vireos,  Fly- 
catchers,  and  Hummingbirds  passed  through  the  neighborhood, 
many  of  them  throu^  camp,  without  visiting  the  bird  table;  but 
that  is  another  story. 

18S4  Kaloramd  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C, 


A  VISIT  TO  MIDWAY  ISLAND. 

BY   PAUL   BART8CH. 

The  little  paper  here  presented  was  prepared  as  we  left  Midway 
Island  in  1907,  it  being  my  intention  to  send  it  to  *  The  Auk '  from 
Guam.  The  manuscript  was  lost,  and  has  only  recently  again 
come  to  hand.  Believing  that  the  data  contained  in  it  have  suffi- 
cient value  to  merit  publication  I  submit  it  even  at  this  late  date. 
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On  the  night  of  November  6,  we  sailed  under  half  steam  that  we 
might  reach  Midway  at  dawn.  In  the  first  dim  light  of  the  following 
morning  we  sighted  the  islands  as  a  faint  mist  on  the  horizon,  and 
shortly  after  came  close  enough  to  see  the  surf  pounding  the 
narrow  barrier  reef  that  encloses  the  lagoon  and  the  two  islands. 
Midway  is  situated  in  Latitude  28**  12'  22"  N.,  Longitude  177'' 
22'  20"  W.,  about  1,000  miles  west  by  north  from  Honolulu.  The 
encircling  reef  forms  an  almost  complete  fringe,  its  chief  interrup- 
tion being  to.  the  northwest,  where  there  is  a  channel  of  sufficient 
depth  to  admit  a  steamer  in  fair  weather.  Were  the  ring  complete 
it  would  measure  about  eighteen  miles.  The  two  low  sand  islands 
are  both  near  the  southern  end  of  the  lagoon. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  formalities  had  been  discharged,  Mr. 
Wells  and  I  left  the  "Albatross"  for  the  islands.  We  touched  on 
Sand  Island,  which  contains  the  telegraph  station,  and  the  barracks, 
to  secure  information  how  best  to  approach  Eastern  Island,  then 
set  out  for  it.  The  space  between  the  two,  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half,  is  shallow,  showing  a  bottom  thickly  studded  with 
heads  of  coral  which  come  close  to  the  surface  and  make  roi^-ing 
rather  difficult  when  the  sea  is  choppy.  We  spent  all  of  November 
7  on  Eastern  Island,  which  is  a  low  pile  of  more  or  less  consolidated 
coral  and  shell  sand,  of  roughly  triangular  outline.  The  southern 
edge  is  almost  a  mile  long  and  separated  from  the  reef  by  a  channel 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  width.  Its  length  from  north  to  south 
is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  the  entire  island  excepting 
the  beach  is  covered  by  a  scanty  growth  of  Scaevola  bushes,  grass 
and  sedge,  the  ground  itself  being  literally  honeycombed  by  the 
nesting  burrows  of  the  wedge-tailed  petrel. 

On  November  8,  we  visited  Sand  Island,  which  is  boot  shaped, 
with  the  leg  of  the  boot  a  little  wider  than  the  conventional  con- 
cept, the  toe  pointing  in  a  south  westerly  direction  and  the  front 
and  back  of  the  leg  north  and  south.  Its  greatest  north  and  south 
line  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  while  its  greatest  east  and  west 
is  a  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  Sand  Island 
is  much  more  ele\'ated  than  Eastern  Islands.  Its  highest  point* 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  line  at  some  little  distance 
from  shore,  is  forty-three  feet  and  this  place  is  occupied  by  the 
cable  station  and  the  marine  barracks.    This  end  of  the  island  is 
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a  bleak,  barren  waste  of  white  sand,  very  trying  and  tiring  to  the 
eyes.  The  southern  edge  of  the  island  consists  of  a  series  of  sand 
dunes  covered  with  Scaevola  bushes,  of  which  there  is  quite  a 
thicket  on  the  southwestern  part.  In  the  interior  the  dunes  are 
more  scattered  and  the  vegetation  's  less  developed. 

Midway  has  been  visited  twice  before  by  ornithologists.  In 
1891  Mr.  Henry  Palmer,  while  making  collections  for  Rothschild, 
spent  a  week  here,  July  11-17,  a  joiunal  account  of  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Rothschild's  *A\afauna  of  Laysan,'  pp.  xiii-xiv,  1893- 
1900.     He  records  fourteen  species: 

Megalopterus  minutus  mdanogenys  (Gray) 
Gyffis  alba  Candida  (Gmelin) 
Diomedea  immutabUis  Rothschild 
Diomedea  nigripes  Audubon 
Puffinus  cuneatus  Salvin 
Phaethon  mbricaudus  Boddaert 
Fregata  minor  palmerstoni  Gmelin 
Sida  leucogastra  (Boddaert) 
Sidla  dactylatra  personcUa  Goiild 
Sula  piscator  (Linnaeus) 
Heteroscdus  incanus  (Gmelin) 
Phaeopus  tahitiensis  (Gmelin) 
Porzantda  palmeri  Frohawk 
Tdespiza  cantans  Wilson 

The  second  \Tsit  was  made  by  Mr.  William  Alanson  Bryan,  then 

of  the  Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu,  who  spent  a  day  and  a  half  here 

on  August  21  and  22  in  1902.    He  has  published  on  this  visit  in 

'A  report  on  a  \Tsit  to  Midway  Island'  in  the  Occasional  Papers 

of  the  Bishop  Museum,  August  26,  1905,  pp.  37-45.     In  this 

paper  the  following  species  were  listed: 

Sterna  fuscala  oahuensis  Bloxham 
Arums  stolidus  pUeatus  (Scopoli) 
Megalopterus  minutus  mdanogenys  (Gray) 
Gygis  alba  Candida  (Gmelin) 
Diomedea  immutabUis  Rothschild 
Diomedea  nigripes  Audubon 
Puffinus  cuneatus  Salvin 
Phaethon  mbricaudus  Boddaert 
Fregata  minor  palmerstoni  Gmelin 
Sula  dactylatra  personata  Gould 
Sula  piscator  (Linnaeus) 
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Phaeopu8  tahitiensis  (Gmelin) 
Arenaria  interpres  oahitemis  Bloxham 
Porzantda  palmeri  Frohawk 

During  our  short  visit  we  noted  all  the  species  recorded  by  these 
two  observers,  with  one  exception;  namely,  Sula  leucagastra,  but 
we  also  observed  five  additional  species  not  recorded  by  them. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Richmond  and  Mr.  Riley  of  the  Division 
of  Birds  U.  S.  National  Museum,  for  the  latest  dictum  in  the 
scientific  names  used  in  this  paper. 

Sterna  fuseata  oahuensis  Bloxham.  Hawauan  Soott  Tern. — Sev- 
eral groups  of  Sooty  Terns  were  seen  on  the  beach  at  Eastern  Island  and 
scattered  individuals  in  and  among  shrubbery  of  the  interior.  All  in  all, 
we  probably  saw  two  hundred  living  individuals.  Among  the  bushes, 
however,  a  large  number  of  dead,  both  youg  and  old,  were  found  in  various 
stages  of  decomposition.  On  Sand  Island  the  conditions  were  still  worse. 
Less  than  a  dozen  living  individuals  were  here  noted  while  hundreds  of 
dead  bodies  were  strewn  among  the  Scaevola  bushes  bordering  the  south- 
western shore.  Here,  too,  the  dead  seen  were  fledged  young  and  adults. 
It  would  seem  as  if  some  epidemic  had  invaded  this  colony  and  almost 
overwhelmed  it. 

Anous  Btolidus  pileatui  (Scopoli).  PiLEAXEn  Nonnr  Tern. — Quite 
rare  on  both  islands.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  specimens  were  seen  flying 
about  Elastern  Island  and  a  single  individual  only  was  noted  on  Sand  Island. 

Megaloptenu  minutus  melanogenyB  (Gray).  Hawaiian  Tern. — 
Very  rare — Only  a  single  living  individual,  which  we  photographed,  was 
seen  sitting  under  some  low  bushes.  It  was  exceedingly  tame,  so  much 
so  that  I  believed  it  to  be  sick.  A  number  of  dead  specimens  were  found 
among  the  dead  Sooty  Terns  on  Eastern  and  Sand  Islands. 

Ojgls  alba  Candida  (Gmelin).  Hawauan  Whtte  Tern. — This 
exquisite  little  bird  was  found  on  both  islands.  It  is  more  abundant  on 
Eastern,  where  we  saw  probably  two  dozen  specimens.  This  bird  is  as 
fearless  as  it  is  beautiful,  hovering  over  the  intruder's  head  almost  within 
reach  of  his  hand,  alighting  in  the  nc^by  shrub  when  you  come  to  a  stop, 
watching  you  the  while  with  inquisitive  eyes.  Birds  of  this  type  make 
collecting  difficult,  not  because  they  are  hard  to  obtain,  but  on  account 
of  their  confiding  nature.    None  were  taken. 

Diomedoa  immutabilis  Rothschild.  Laysan  Albatross. — These 
birds  mingled  with  the  Black-footed  Albatross  and  averaged  about  one 
to  twenty  of  the  latter.  They  seemed  to  be  more  partial  to  that  portion 
covered  by  vegetation  than  the  sand  dunes,  though  some  were  also  found 
in  open  places.  In  a  number  of  instances  tw^o  birds  were  found  together, 
apparently  paired,  rehearsing  their  curious  love  ceremonies.  One  individ- 
ual, caught  and  held  for  a  moment,  offered  his  dinner  as  a  ransom.    The 
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to  rHnra  to  Ikdr  breeteg  ^vnaiL  smI  tlii^l  m  3ittie  la^  be 

s  kmidral  OB  UUvil^  to  (SBck  me  bow  fJTJwuiil, 

Altlioi«^  liHK  fainfe  ««re  MtikM  «ybt  «f  <M2r  fibp  c^ 
S«&  fYudaoo,  I  little  apiVBCBtfad  their  sl«tciF  praportiaM  «Bti 
them  hoe  OB  Aote.   Qe  miag  they  hwk  »  tiim    lintfBbrfibr, 
dowhcBOB 

on  theaea  ihmii^i  oaeof  SP«vetir  CTmiimj  Swifte,  bat  vkn  the 
is  lov  thej  ate  les  actii«  asd  aBi^  theft  cv«B  be  called  ««Wsrd  %er«. 

As  we  laaded  osr  boei  <a  Fimikib  Uaad  a  snddoi  akvwer  of 

to  seek  aheilcr  lader  the  Scaevola  boafaes 

to  protect  WBixam  the  dnving  ram  iuhI  oohL, 
is  the  aaad  auad  thus  SDoeeeded  ia  faoshii^  the 
tattoo  of  oar  dtttteriai:  teeth.    Whfle  hereu  inqpaaitiie  AlbatWiaaafc 
a  circle  about  vs.    We  also  oocited  the  carioatr  of  the  oehr 

the  ifiafiiia,  o^  bnrroK,  vhich  joiBed  the  circle  cf 
birds  auad  saaed  with  a^imiieiing  e^nea,  oot^tretdbed  atecks  auad 
IMutiacted  ears  at  the  canons,  to  theaa  apfMreotlr  bodifeaB  heads  restii^ 
on  the  aaad.  I  rcs^ettad  rnoch  sot  being  able  to  aecuffe  a  plMyt^^fy-f* 
ahoning  the  inm^anifinn  of  AJbatroas  aiKi  ass.  I  vas  told  that  two  cf 
the  offioers  at  the  atataon  had  iaqnnad  a  pair  of  these  asses  to  be  used  for 
riding  about  Sand  Ubad,  but  fisdiag  them  too  destructive,  ther  trans- 
ported them  to  Eaatera  Island  and  tamed  them  loose.  Here  ther  haipe 
nialtiplied  to  the  anaaber  of  ei^  and  seem  to  be  in  fpod  candftaon.  They 
are  of  the  tall,  rtiewiii^ij  long-eared,  shaggr-fsoated  Tsnety  mod  iranld 
hare  proved  intei  eating  obieds  to  the  student  of  the  effect  of  enTixonment 
upon  ■*■«— »»i«  The  qoeation  of  their  aater  sopphr  interested  nxi,  and  I 
was  told  that  ther  paved  in  the  aand  at  some  little  distance  from  shoce 
ontil  vator  was  exposed,  viiicfa  ther  drank.  I  uxMierstand  that  the  entiie 
"aawnine^"  popoktacaL,  oons^ing  of  tvcntr-tvo  specimens,  was  killed 
in  1912  or  1913  to  stop  their  descnaction  of  the  homes  of  the  burroaii^ 
birds  by  brerfkmg  throogb  the  shalloar  roof  of  their  tunnels. 

Moat  of  the  birds  vere  in  groups  on  Eastern,  and  tbe  open  sandv  portion 
of  Sand  Uand.  Some  of  the  groups  must  faare  contained  a  hunched  bixxls 
or  more.  They  were  CTidentlr  mating,  for  they  were  going  through  their 
carious  song  and  danee  ceremonies.    These  performances  were  participated 


in  at  tiaaea  by  single  pairs,  at  other  times  by  large  groups.  Sknaller  groups 
and  single  pairs  were  scattered  all  through  tbe  island  and  one  pair  was 
seen  rngifinil  in  eopolatian,  which  would  i^ieak  for  a  breeding  season  dose 
at  hand. 
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On  Sand  Island  we  saw  heaps  of  bleached  bones  of  Albatrosses,  a  re- 
minder of  a  visit  to  this  island  by  Japanese  plume  hunters,  who  are  said 
to  have  made  regular  trips  to  this  and  neighboring  isolated  islands  for 
skins  and  feathers. 

PufiAnuB  ciineatUB  Salvin.  Wedge-tailed  Shearwater. — This  species 
at  the  present  time  is  a  close  second  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
to  the  flightless  rail  on  Eastern  Island.  All  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
island  were  thoroughly  honeycombed  by  their  nesting  burrows,  and  these 
rendered  walking  rather  difficult  in  many  places.  The  burrows  are  only 
a  short  distance  below  the  surface,  leaving  the  upper  arch  too  weak  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  man.  We  found  ever  so  many  young  birds  all 
seated  outside,  near  the  entrance  to  the  burrows.  Some  of  these  were 
still  in  their  dusky,  downy  plumage,  while  others  had  attained  the  garb 
of  the  parents.  Many  of  the  old  birds  were  seen  flying  about  and  occasion- 
ally one  would  drop  near  its  nestling. 

For  several  nights  prior  to  our  reaching  Midway,  specimens  of  this 
species  came  aboard  our  boat.  On  the  last  night  no  less  than  three  were 
caught. 

Oceanodroxna  castro  (Harcourt).  Hawaiian  Petrel.— Three  speci- 
mens of  this  species  came  aboard  while  we  were  at  anchor  within  the 
encircling  barrier  of  coral  reef  at  Midway. 

OcMUiodroma  tristrami  Stejneger.  Tristram's  Forked-tailed 
Petrel. — A  specimen  of  this  species  came  aboard  the  "Albatross"  on  the 
night  previous  to  our  arrival  at  Midway,  November  6,  at  Latitude  28*" 
15'  N.,  Longitude  176*30'  W.  Since  this  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
islands  I  have  thought  it  best  to  include  it  in  the  list. 

Ptarodroxna  hjrpolouca  (Salvin).  Bonin  Island  Petrel. — A  Petrel 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  Wedge-tailed  Shearwater  was  seen  flying  about 
Eastern  Island  in  company  with  the  above  named  species.  It  appeared 
to  have  a  smaller  bill,  and  had  white  and  black  areas  on  the  sides  of  the 
head.  It  is  an  extermely  rapid  flyer  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  bag. 
Several  specimens  hard  hit  flew  out  to  sea  and  none  were  secured. 

Pha^thon  rubricauduB  Boddaert.  Red-tailed  Tropic  Bird. — 
Found  on  both  islands,  but  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  species,  more 
abundant  on  Eastern.  Here  we  found  a  number  of  almost  fledged  young 
birds  scattered  irregularly  on  the  ground  under  the  low  bushes,  each  in  a 
small,  clear,  clean  spot,  cackling  and  hissing  and  mad  as  the  proverbial 
wet  hen  on  account  of  our  intrusion.  These  birds,  while  fully  the  size  of 
the  adults,  did  not  have  the  long  tail  feathers.  Quite  a  number  of  birds 
were  seen  on  wing,  some  flying  overhead  and  following  us  about  the  island, 
others  fishing  out  at  sea.  It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  them  plunge  into 
the  water  like  a  rocket  from  a  great  height,  disappearing  completely  below 
the  surface.    Most  of  the  birds  on  wing  possessed  the  long  tail  feather. 

Fregata  minor  palxnentoni  Gmelin.  Man-o'-war  Bird. — Man- 
o  *-war-birds  could  be  seen  at  all  times  high  above  the  islands,  hanging  in 
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the  air  on  motionless  wings.  A  few  were  found  sitting  on  bushes  near  the 
middle  of  Eastern  Island. 

SuU  loucogastra  (Boddaert).  Booby. — Found  breeding  on  Midway 
Island  by  Palmer,  July  14. 

SuU  dmctjlfttra  penonata  Gould.  Blue-faced  Booby. — A  few 
of  these  birds  were  seen  flying  about  both  Islands. 

SuIa  piscfttor  (Linnaeus).  Red-footed  Booby. — Three  individuals 
of  this  species  were  found  seated  in  the  dry  sandy  plain  on  the  middle  of 
Sand  Island  in  company  with  the  Black-footed  Albatrosses,  Curlews  and 
Golden  Plovers. 

PonanuU  pmlxneri  Frohawk.  Laysan  Island  Rail. — Mr.  Henry 
Palmer  states  in  his  diary  published  by  Rothschild  in  'The  Avifauna  of 
Laysan/  page  xiv,  that  Captain  Walker's  son  liberated  on  this  island  a 
pair  of  Laysan  Island  Rails.  They  must  have  found  the  conditions  very 
suitable  for  them  here,  for  they  are  certainly  very  abundant  now.  The 
little  fellows  remind  one  more  of  mice  than  birds  as  they  scurry  away  from 
under  your  feet  and  dodge  your  hand  when  you  try  to  catch  them.  They 
are  exceedingly  quick  and  expert  at  dodging,  so  much  so  that  we  found  it 
next  to  impossible  to  catch  one,  even  when  in  so  small  a  piece  of  brush  as 
two  feet  square.  One  little  fellow,  whom  we  had  chased  into  rather  open 
ground,  sought  safety  by  diving  into  a  Petrel  burrow  where  we  caught  him. 
After  examining  him  we  set  him  free.  This  experience  did  not  frighten 
him  very  much,  for  after  running  a  short  distance  into  a  clump  of  shrubbery, 
he  crept  cautiously  forth,  eyeing  us  curiously,  undoubtedly  wondering 
about  the  meaning  of  the  whole  affair.  If  one  sat  quietly  in  any  place 
in  the  shrubbery  on  this  island,  one  or  more  of  these  birds  would  come  up 
to  within  reach.  A  move  on  your  part  would  make  them  retreat  just 
beyond  your  reach  but  never  any  distance.  This  li  ttle  Rail  is  at  the  present 
time  probably  the  most  abundant  bird  on  Eastern  Island. 

Pisobia  acuminata  (Horsfield).  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper. — Two 
specimens  of  this  species  were  secured  on  Sand  Island,  where  several  others 
were  seen.  They  frequent  the  open  sandy  stretches  between  the  Scaevola 
bushes  and  in  their  habits  recall  our  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 

PhaeopuB  tahitiensis  (Gmelin).  Bristle-thigred  Curlew. — 
Quite  abundant  on  both  islands,  where  in  company  with  the  Golden 
Plover  it  frequents  all  parts  of  the  island  excepting  those  covered  by  brush. 
These  birds  were  quite  tame  as  well  as  curious  and  when  flushed  would 
frequently  fly  about  us,  emitting  their  peculiar  cry.  Specimens  shot  were 
in  excellent  physical  conditions  and  crammed  full  of  Scaevola  berries. 
The  flesh  was  delicious  and  quite  free  from  the  usual  fishy  taste,  which 
was  probably  due  to  their  diet. 

PIUTialis  dominicus  fulvus  (Gmelin).  Pacific  Golden  Plover. — 
Four  specimens  of  this  species  were  secured.  They  were  quite  abundant 
on  both  islands,  frequenting  the  grassy  plots  and  the  open  sandy  places, 
in  fact  all  parts  but  those  covered  by  Scaevola  bushes. 
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Arenmria  intarpres  oahuensis  Bloxham.  Pacific  Turnstone. — 
Abundant  on  both  islands,  everywhere.  It  was  a  decided  surprise  to  us 
to  find  waders  in  bushes  feeding  upon  benies,  and  yet  this  was  the  case 
here.  Again  and  again  we  flushed  bunches  of  Turnstones  from  the  dense 
Scaevola  thickets  and  watched  them  circle  about  for  some  time,  only 
to  re-alight  in  the  tops  of  another  clump  of  bushes.  Specimens  shot  on 
Sand  Island  were  filled  with  Scaevola  berries.  On  Eastern  Island  we  saw 
tiiem  running  on  the  beaches  following  the  waves  and  feeding  in  the 
orthodox  manner. 

Asio  flamxnouB  smndwiohensis  (Bloxham).  Short-eared  Owl. — A 
single  specimen  was  flushed  from  a  Scaevola  covered  sand  dune  on  Sand 
Island.  We  marked  the  place  where  it  alighted  near  the  middle  of  the 
western  shore,  but  the  bird  was  very  wild  and  left  long  before  we  came 
within  gun-range,  flying  far  out  to  sea  before  swinging  to  the  southern 
point  of  the  island.  A  further  attempt  to  add  it  to  our  bag  proved  equally 
unsuccessful. 

T6l6sx>isa  cantann  Scott  Wilson.  Yellow  Finch. — I  was  told  by 
Mrs.  Florence  McDerfee  Nevin,  the  wife  of  laeut.  J.  D.  Nevin,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Marine  detachment  at  Midway  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  that  the  birds  locally  called  Canaries  were  brought  to  Midway  from 
Laysan  Island.  They  are  not  very  abundant;  we  saw  only  three  small 
flocks,  probably  twenty-five  specimens  in  all,  on  Elastern  Island,  where 
they  frequent  the  shrubbery.  Like  most  of  the  other  birds  of  the  islands 
they  are  exceedingly  tame  and  curious;  rather  sluggish  in  their  movements 
and  quite  stupid.  The  only  note  heard  was  a  half  subdued  squeak.  They 
appear  to  be  equally  at  home  on  the  ground  and  in  the  shrubbery.  Mr. 
H.  Palmer  says  in  Rothschild's  'Avifauna  of  Laysan'  that  Capt.  Walker's 
son  liberated  a  Finch  on  the  island.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  get 
definite  data  of  subsequent  importations  which  made  the  present  colony 
possible,  for  Palmer  does  not  list  it  as  a  resident  on  Midway. 

U.  S,  National  Museum,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 


THE  FALL  MIGRATION  OF  HAWKS  AS  OBSERVED 

AT  FISHERS  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

BT  A.  L.  FERGUSON  AKD  H.  L.  FERGUSON 

Fishers  Island,  N.  Y.,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  eastern  entrance 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  is  a  connecting  link  between  Rhode  Island 
and  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  with  the  other  two  islands,  Gull 
and  Plum,  affords  stopping  places  for  birds  of  all  kinds  on  their 
migration  southward  each  fall. 
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Thirteen  species  of  hawks  have  been  collected  on  the  Island 
though  only  six  are  classed  as  " common"  by  us.  By  far  the  most 
common  is  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  and  then,  according  to 
numbers  come  the  Pigeon  Hawk,  Marsh  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk, 
Ospt^\\  Duck  Hawk,  Cooper's  Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Red- 
abouldered  Hawk,  Rough-legged  Hawk,  Broad-winged  Hawk, 
Goshawk,  ami  one  record  of  a  G>Tfalcon.  The  last  was  shot 
Octo^ier  10,  1915,  and  identified  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Chapman,  as  Fdco 
cbtoUtus,  Thb  L^  the  only  record  of  this  bird  from  the  Island. 
The  Buteos  rarely  come  over  Fishers  Island,  and  at  the  most, 
it  would  l)e  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  ten  of  each  kind  are 
seen  in  any  year.  Possibly  the  instinct  of  these  hawks  keeps 
tbem  over  wooded  countries,  but  why  they  should  like  a  different 
route  from  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  which  is  a  wood-lo\ing  bird 
also,  is  difficult  to  figure  out.  Ou'ing  to  their  small  numbers,  the 
Buteos,  C(X)piT*s  Hawk,  and  the  Goshawk  are  classed  as  rare 
birds  m-ith  us  at  the  Island,  and  only  notes  on  what  we  feel  were 
remariuible  flints  of  Sharp-shinned  Hawks,  Marsh  Hawks,  Pigeon 
Hawks,  and  Duck  Hawks  are  given  .separati*ly. 

\Mien  the  migrating  instinct  grows  strong  enough  to  call  them 
southward,  the  hawks  come  in  great  waves.  Wliether  or  not 
weather  conditions  affect  all  birds  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  necessary  weather  conditions  must  exist  in  order 
for  a  large  flight  of  hawks  to  come  over  Fishers  Island.  If 
conditions  are  not  suitable,  the  flight  does  not  come,  though 
occasional  hawks  may  lie  ol>scrve<l,  but  when  the  conditions  are 
right,  they  fly  in  great  numliers.  .\s  a  general  rule  we  get  several 
flights  eac*h  fall.  The  first  al)OUt  Septemlier  13;  the  second  alwut 
Septemlier  20,  which  has  always  l)een  the  main  flight;  and  the 
last  flight,  which  is  much  smaller,  near  the  end  of  September,  or 
early  in  Octolicr. 

The  favorable  conditions  for  a  flight  follow,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  a  flight  day  is  chiefly  a  Sharp-shinned  flight, 
though  many  Marsh  Hawks  and  others  are  s^H*n;  thus  making  the 
large  total,  (hi  any  date  after  Septemlier  5,  if  a  decided  change 
of  weather  ocTurs,  and  is  followtnl  by  a  clear,  bright  <lay  with  a 
north-west  wind  and  large  white  clouds,  we  invariably  get  a  flight. 
That  the  wind  plays  the  most  important  part  we  know  from  our 
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records.  On  some  days  we  have  had  the  flight  commence  early 
in  the  morning,  only  to  have  it  stop  completely  when  the  wind 
changed  from  north-west  to  north  or  north-east.  For  the  last 
six  years  we  have  made  notes  of  the  hawks  passing  over  Fishers 
Island,  and  have  found  that  with  only  a  few  exceptions  the  flight 
has  come  when  the  wind  was  from  the  northwest.  The  days  when 
these  exceptions  occurred  the  surface  wind  was  northeast,  and  the 
hawks  were  flying  at  a  great  height,  and  at  a  level  where  we  beUeve 
the  winds  were  moving  from  the  northwest,  though  this  could 
not  be  determined,  as  there  were  no  clouds.  This  belief  in  a  north- 
west wind  being  necessary  for  a  flight  was  studied  by  the  late 
Prof.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  who  published  his  observations  in  'The 
American  Naturalist. '  From  our  own  observations  we  agree  with 
him,  for  we  had  reached  the  same  conclusion  before  he  sent  us  his 
article  in  1918.  In  his  article  were  given  tables  showing  the  wind 
and  weather  conditions  on  flight  days,  and  as  similar  tables  may 
be  of  interest  we  give  below  tables  showing  the  weather  conditions, 
kindly  furnished  by  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Providence,  lying  to 
the  north  of  Fishers  Island,  together  with  the  local  conditions 
at  the  Island,  with  notes  on  each  day's  flight. 


Date 

Wind  at 

Wind  at 

Character  Temperature            Notes 

Ptshflrs 

Providence    of  day     change  last 

Island 

R.  1. 

24  hours 

Sept.  16/16 

N. 

W. 

N.  W. 

Pt.  Cloudy 

— 12« 

Small  flight  of  Sharp- 
shinned  and  Marsh 
Hawks. 

Sept.  10/16 

N.  W. 

Clear 

—  2« 

Small  flight  of  Sharp- 
shinned.  Marsh,  and 
Pigeon  Hawks. 

Sept.  25/16 

N.  W. 

Pt.  Cloudy 

—  4« 

SmaU  flight  of  Sharp- 
shinned.  Marsh  and 
Pigeon  Hawks. 

Sept.  26/16 

W. 

Clear 

-h   V 

Slightly  larger  flight  of 
mixed  hawks. 

Sept.  30/16 

N.  W. 

Clear 

— 16« 

Large  flight  of  mixed 
hawks. 

Oct.  1/16 

N. 

Clear 

-3^ 

SmaU  flght  of  mixed 
hawks. 

Sept.  10  17 

N.  W. 

Pt.  Cloudy 

—  8« 

Few  Marsh.  Sharp- 
shinned,  and  Pigeon 
Hawks. 

Sept.  11/17 

N.  W. 

Clear 

0* 

SmaU  flight  of  Marsh 
and  Sharp-shinned 
Hawks. 

Sept.  18/17 

N.W. 

Pt.  Cloudy 

-hio« 

SmaU  flight  of  Marsh 
and  Sharp-shinned 
Hawks. 
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8«|H.  32.  17 

N.  W.  h  S       Clmr 

— 13» 

Good     fUsht     Mar^. 

Sharp-ehlnned.    and 

PlteoQ  Hawlcji  and  a 

few  Cooper '•  Hawk*. 

Oct.  4/17 

8.  W. 

Cloud>' 

-f  4» 

4  Duck  Hawks  iliot. 
Some  Plteon  Hawin. 

Oct.  U/17 

8.  W. 

Pt.  Cloudy 

+6« 

2  Duck  Hawka  allot. 
Pew  PlteoQ  Hawks 
Men. 

8«pC    7/18 

N. 

w. 

N.  W. 

Pt.  Cloudy 

— 10* 

Small  mUed  fUsht. 

Sept.    0/18 

N. 

E. 

N. 

Cloudy 

•f3» 

Good  fUsht.  Birds  very 
high.  260  hawks  seen. 

8«|H.  11/18 

N. 

B. 

E. 

Clc*r 

— 13« 

Good  msht.  Birds  xwry 
hich.  361  hawks  seen. 

8epi.  23/18 

N. 

W. 

N.  W. 

Cloudy 

— 11* 

Small  mixed  llishu 

M«pi.23/18 

N. 

W. 

N.  W. 

Clear 

—  2* 

Large  mixed  llisht. 

8«pC  23/18 
8«pC30  18 

N. 

W. 

W. 

Pt.  Cloudy 

-f  4» 

N.  W. 

Cleur 

1          ■ 

SmaU    Pigeon     Hawk 

flight. 

Oct.  1/18 

N.  W. 

Clear 

0^ 

SmaU  mixed  flight. 

Oct   14/18 

N.  W. 

Clear 

—IP 

Small  Pigeon  Hawk 
flight.  A  few  of  other 
species  seen. 

8«pt.  13/10 

N. 

W. 

X.  W. 

P(.  Cloudy 

+    !• 

Small  flight  or  Sharp- 
shinned,  and  Pigeon 
Hawks. 

8«pt.  13/10 

N. 

W. 

N.  W. 

Clear 

--   !• 

Fairly    large    mixed 
flight. 

Sept.  14/10 

X. 

w. 

X.  W. 

Pt.  Cloudy 

4-  !• 

Flight  diminishing. 

Sept.  17    10 

N. 

w. 

N.  W. 

Pt.    Cloudy 

+   S» 

Large  mixed  flight, 
many  Sharp-shinned 
and  Pigeon  Hawks. 

Sept    IH   10 

N. 

w. 

X.  W. 

Clc*r 

—  6« 

Very  large  flight,  most- 
ly Sharp-ehinned 
Hawks. 

8«pt.  36,  10 

N. 

w. 

X.  W. 

Clear 

—  H" 

Fairly  large  mixed 
flight. 

Sept.     3/30 

N. 

w. 

X.  W. 

Clear 

—  0' 

SmaU  flight  of  Marsh. 
Pigeon  and  Sharp- 
•hlnn«^  Hawks. 

bcpi.    3,  30 

N. 

w. 

X.  W. 

Clear 

+   4» 

SmaU  flight  or  Marsh. 
PIgvon  and  Sharp- 
shinnod  Hawkr. 

Itapt.     4  30 

N. 

w. 

X.  W. 

C*lcar 

-f-  3^ 

SmaU  flight  of  Marsh 
Pigeon  and  Sharp- 
shlnn«^  Hawks. 

8CPC.     0,30 

N. 

w. 

X.  W. 

Clfiu- 

-h  3« 

Increasing  number  of 
Sharp-shinned  Hawks. 

8«pC  13/30 

N. 

w. 

X.  W. 

Pt.  Cloudy 

-I-  2* 

SmaU  Pigeon    Hawk 
flight,  others  mixed 
In. 
Increasing         number 

8#pt.  14/30 

N. 

w. 

X.  w. 

Cloudy 

—  7* 

Sharp-«hinned.    Pig- 

eon     and       Marsh 

Hawks. 

Sept.  17/20 

N 

.  w. 

N.  W. 

Cleur 

—  3« 

SmaU  Pigeon  Hawk 
flight. 
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TAuk 

lOct. 


Sept.  19/20       N.  W.  N.  W. 


Clear 


Sept.  20/20 

N.  W 

Sept.  21/20 

Sept.  26/20 

S.  W. 

Sept.  28/20 

s.  w. 

Oct.  4/20 

s.  w. 

N.  W.      Pt.  Cloudy      —  1' 
S.  Pt.  Cloudy      -h  &• 


W.  Clear 


S.  Cloudy      —  3* 


S.  W.  Clear 


Oct.  5/20  N.  W.  N.  W.      Pt.  Cloudy 


Oct.  6/20 


N.  W.  & 

N.  B. 


N.  W.     Pt.  Cloudy 


-13*  Very  Urge  Sharp-ehln- 
ned  Hawk  flight. 
2000  Hawks  estimat- 
ed. 
Large  flight  but  dim- 
inlshtng. 

Very   Urge   flight   of 
Marsh    and    Sharp- 
shinned  Hawks. 
+  2*       SmaD    Pigeon    Hawk 
flight. 
Large   Pigeon    Hawk, 
flight. 
+  4«       12  Buck.  Hawks  seen. 
Also   a   few    Marsh 
and  Pigeon   Hawks 
— lO""       3   Duck  Hawks  shot. 
A  good  many  Pigeon 
and     Sharp-shinned 
Hawks. 
0*       Large  flight  of  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawks  oyer 
by  0.30  A.  M. 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  42  flights  noted, — 

31  of  these  were  on  a  N.  W.  wind 
23  of  these  were  on  a  falling  temperature 
22  of  these  were  on  clear  days 
15  of  these  were  on  partly  cloudy  days. 
5  of  these  were  on  cloudy  days. 

It  is  evident  from  the  tables  that  the  hawks  are  retarded  on 
their  flight  by  adverse  winds.  They  gradually  drift  south  until 
they  reach  the  ocean's  edge,  and  when  the  weather  becomes 
favorable  again,  start  on  their  south-westerly  flight.  That  the 
northwest  wind  aids,  is  due  to  the  wind  helping  to  raise  the  bird, 
and  making  flying  easier.  This  is  readily  seen  along  a  mountain 
range  when  the  hawks  are  seen  to  be  flying,  in  most  cases,  on  the 
windward  side.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  winds  striking 
the  mountain  side  are  deflected  upward,  which  exerts  pressure 
from  below  and  makes  flying  much  easier.  Hawks,  when  flying 
with  a  favorable  wind,  travel  much  more  regularly,  and  do  not 
stop  to  circle  in  order  to  gain  elevation,  as  is  noted  on  days  when 
the  wind  is  not  suitable.  When  the  wind  is  not  favorable,  ^ind 
currents  are  found  at  certain  spots,  and  hawks,  reaching  these 
points,  will  commence  to  circle  around,  gaining  elevation  at  each 
turn,  until  they  reach  the  desired  level  where  the  wind  is  suited 
to  them,  and  then  again  they  take  their  desired  course. 
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The  Sharp-shinned  Hawks,  as  stated,  come  in  great  numbers 
and  when  migrating  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  is  (>efore 
them,  but  keep  on  their  general  course,  regardless  of  anything 
that  would  ordinarily  frighten  them.  If  a  decoy  owl  is  used,  they 
will  diange  their  course  at  times,  and  fly  near  it,  but  will  seldom 
make  more  than  one  dart  at  it.  How  little  attention  they  pay  to 
people,  was  learned  one  day  when  at  least  eight  or  ten  in  our 
party  were  having  lunch,  for  the  Siarp-shins  continued  flying  by, 
over  and  past  us,  thou^  we  had  no  owl  up,  and  were  plainly  in 
view.  Hie  Sharp-shins  are  affected  more  than  any  of  the  hawks 
by  weather  conditions,  and  to  get  a  great  flight  the  day  must  be 
just  right  in  every  respect.  Hie  young  bixds  are  the  first  to  come, 
and  late  in  the  flight  season  the  adults  are  met  with.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  watch  a  good  fli^t.  Some  birds  will  be  high  up, 
sailing  strai^t  aJoog,  keeping  up  their  momentum  with  occasional 
beats  of  their  wings.  Others  will  be  flying  dose  to  the  ground* 
taking  advantage  of  hollows  and  hiUndes,  to  get  the  most  &voraUe 
wind  caireDts,  while  others  may  be  seen  darting  through  the 
patdies  of  woods,  hunting  for  small  birds. 

Hie  9]arp-shinned  Hawk,  'vrith  his  light  bulld^  rounded  wings 
and  long  tail,  finds  liiat  flying  is  easier  when  he  is  headed  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  nordrwest  wind,  which  bdps  to  support  him 
and  aflowB  him  to  slide  akmg  sligiitly  sideways  on  his  desired 
course.  During  this  past  September*  1921,  we  had  no  ^barp-shin 
fl^;ht.  At  tiie  general  time  for  a  flight, — September  10,  to  Sqitem- 
ber  25, — we  did  not  have  a  mn^  day  when  the  wind  was  favorable; 
in  fact  for  liie  entire  month  the  weather  conditions  were  adverse. 
On  a  few  nKsnings  the  wind  appeared  to  be  from  the  northwest, 
hot  would  soon  veer  to  the  north  and  east.  Not  until  October  6, 
did  ihe  correct  conditions  occur,  but  most  of  the  Sharp-shii^ 
had  by  tliat  time  drifted  along  the  Connecticut  shore. 

Hie  Tigean  Hawk  is  ver>'  conmKm  at  the  Island  during  migra^ 
tion.  Hiese  small  falcons  prefer  a  southwest  wind  to  fly  on, 
liiou^  numbers  come  idong  on  a  northwest  wind.  They  feed 
early  in  liie  day,  and  rarelv  is  one  collected  that  in  not  found 
to  be  padded  full  of  birds.  They  are  very  savage,  and  are  ready 
to  fi^it  at  any  time,  either  with  another  Pigetm  Hawk  or  a  decoy 
owL    At  'die  decoy  we  have  seen  one  return  seven  times,  dashing 
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in  and  squealing,  but  never  striking.  They  decoy  better  than  the 
Sharp-shins,  and  when  once  near  the  owl  are  not  afraid  of  a  person. 
The  young  birds  migrate  first,  and  the  adults  later,  like  the  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk.  Like  their  big  relation,  the  Duck  Hawk,  they  are 
compactly  built  and  feathered  and  have  not  the  feeling  of  a  Sharp- 
shin,  which  seems  loose  and  fluffy  when  handled.  They  are 
strong  fliers,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  move  along  even  if  the  wind 
is  strong  and  directly  against  them. 

The  Marsh  Hawk  commences  his  southward  flight  about 
August  first,  and  some  come  along  nearly  every  day  regardless  of 
weather.  Of  all  the  hawks,  these  are  the  shyest  and  most  sus- 
picious, and  a  person  must  be  well  concealed  if  he  wishes  them  to 
come  close,  as  they  see  a  man  nearly  as  soon  as  a  Crow  would, 
and  fly  off.  These  hawks  are  not  fast  fliers  compared  i^vnth  some 
other  species.  While  hunting  they  sail  about  the  open  fields  and 
patches  of  bayberry,  until  they  come  across  something  to  their 
fancy,  when  they  pounce  upon  it.  We  have  seen  them  coursing  over 
open  fields  where  many  pheasants  were  feeding,  and  apparently 
paying  no  attention  to  them.  At  other  times  they  have  suddenly 
glided  over  the  field  and  made  a  kill  of  a  nearly  fullgrown  English 
Pheasant.  At  the  decoy  owl  they  at  times  dash  in  with  feet  out, 
and  strike,  giving  a  low  squeal,  but  seldom  return  again.  The 
adult  bijrds,  as  with  the  Sharp-Shinned  and  Pigeon  Hawk,  are 
the  last  to  come. 

Of  all  the  hawks,  the  Duck  Hawk,  similar  to  the  Peregrine 
Falcon  of  Europe,  is  the  most  interesting  species  we  see  at  the 
Island.  Nowhere  is  it  common,  though  widely  distributed,  but 
a  number  visit  us  each  fall.  A  few  come  on  the  regular  flight 
days,  but,  like  the  Pigeon  Hawks,  they  prefer  a  southwest  wind  to 
any  other.  A  strong  wind  is  no  hindrance  to  them,  and  we  have 
come  to  feel  that  a  typical  Duck  Hawk  day  is  one  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  south-west,  with  almost  a  hint  of  bad  weather. 
Wlien  the  decoy  owl  is  seen  by  a  Duck  Hawk,  it  at  once  flashes  up 
to  the  attack,  but  after  the  first  dash  usually  goes  on  its  way.  At 
the  nesting  time,  however,  the  attack  will  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time, 
and  we  have  had  a  female  continue  to  strike  even  after  the  decoy 
was  headless,  and  all  resemblance  to  an  owl  was  lost.  The  adults 
come  mixed  in  with  the  immature  birds  during  the  migration. 
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but  late  in  the  season  adults  are  still  seen  after  the  last  of  the 
young  have  gone  by. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  Duck  Hawks  are  killers,  but 
they  are  such  wonderful  fliers  and  make  such  a  fine  appearance 
that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  watch  them.  Only  this  fall  a  cock 
Pheasant  came  flying  nearly  over  us,  and  dose  in  pursuit  came  a 
large  female  Duck  Hawk,  gaining  rapidly.  Seeing  us,  she  veered 
off,  and  the  Pheasant  escaped  into  the  brush.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  this  bird  with  its  speed,  strength  and  courage, 
was  such  a  favorite  in  the  days  of  falconry. 

The  little  Sparrow  Hawk  is  a  courageous  fighter  and  comes 
back  time  after  time  with  his  "Klly-Killy"  call,  to  dash  in  on 
the  decoy  owl,  but  at  the  last  moment  veers  off  and  never  strikes. 
Five  of  these  hawks  have  been  seen  about  the  owl  at  one  time, 
and  with  their  darting  in  and  out,  and  squealing,  afford  an  in- 
teresting study.  WTiile  they  take  a  few  birds,  they  prefer  insects, 
and  are  "good  hawks." 

The  Ospreys  while  breeding  in  great  numbers  on  Gardiners 
Island,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  westward,  and  also  along  the 
Connecticut  shore,  notably  near  Niantic,  have  not  been  known 
to  breed  on  Ushers  Island  since  1890.  Just  why  this  is  so  is  hard 
to  explain,  as  they  are  never  molested,  and  have  good  fishing 
grounds  in  every  direction.  They  begin  to  migrate  about  Septem- 
ber 1,  and  come  in  numbers,  and  we  have  seen  one  as  late  as 
November  22  but  this  must  have  been  a  straggler.  At  the  decoy 
owl  they  often  strike  and  squeal,  and  would  damage  it  if  not  fright- 
ened away,  for  they  return  often  to  the  attack. 

At  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  we  collected  the 
stomachs  and  crops  of  the  Sharp-shinned,  Pigeon  and  Marsh 
Hawks  for  several  years,  and  give  below  a  table  showing  the 
contents.  It  will  be  found  interesting,  especially  the  report  on 
the  Marsh  Hawk,  which  shows  that  whatever  he  does  at  other 
times,  he  is  a  killer  of  birds  during  the  migration. 
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Marrh  Hawk 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

PiQEON  Hawk 

119  Stomachs  sent 

483  Stomachs  sent 

298  Stomachs  sent 

107  Birds 

530  Birds 

318  Birds 

52  Mammals 

16  Mammals 

4  Mammals 

2  Amphibians 

38  Insects 

967  Insects 

8  Insects 

IFish 

11  Reptiles 

So  few  of  the  adult  Pigeon,  Sharp-shinned  and  Marsh  Hawks 
do  we  see  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  of  young  birds,  that 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  of  the  adults 
must  follow  a  different  course.  Certainly  we  never  see  more  than 
one  adult  for  every  ten  young  birds.  In  the  spring  we  see  scarcely 
any  hawks,  so  it  is  evident  they  have  different  routes  which  they 
follow  as  they  work  their  way  back  to  their  nesting  localities. 

Fishers  Island,  N,  Y, 


ADDITIONAL  DATA  REGARDING  THE  FAMOUS 
ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  MOCKINGBIRD. 


BY  CHARLES  L.   WHITTLE. 

In  the  1921,  July-August  issue  of  'Bird-Lore/  there  is  a  short 
article  by  C.  H.  Early,  entitled  'The  Mockingbird  of  the  .Vmold 
Arboretum,'  pp.  179-181  inc.;  and  in  Vol.  XXXVIII  of  'The 
Auk'  (1921)  there  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  Mockingbirds 
that  have  been  recorded  in  New  England  and  Canada,  by  Horace 
W.  Wright,  pp.  382-432  inc.  In  thb  article  Mr.  Wright  deals 
at  length  with  the  history  and  imitative  abilities  of  the  same 
Mocker,  a  male,  of  which  Mr.  Early  wrote  in  'Bird  Lore,'  and 
commonly  refers  to  him  as  the  "Resident  Mocker/'  since,  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  bird  appears  not  to  have  left  the  Arboretum 
or  nearby  grounds  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

So  much  has  now  l)een  written  about  thb  more  than  locally- 
celebrated  songster  {Mlmus  polyglottos  jyolyglottos),  whose  reputa- 
tion for  vocal  ability  promises  to  rival  that  of  any  bird  of  this 
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race  yet  recorded,  that  certain  additional  and  important  facts, 
not  generally  known,  deserve  a  place  in  the  record  to  complete 
as  far  as  possible  the  history  of  the  bird  while  he  has  abided  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

My  first  meeting  with  this  Mocker  took  place  on  May  20,  1915, 
at  which  time  a  fellow  bird  student  informed  me  that  the  bird 
had  wintered  in  the  Arboretum,  having  made  its  first  appearance 
here  in  1914.  On  this  occasion  the  Mocker  was  in  full  song  and 
even  at  this  time  his  proficiency  as  a  singer  of  other  birds'  songs 
was  recognized.  From  the  fact  that  I  was  told  that  the  bird  was 
first  observed  during  the  previous  year,  I  have  always  referred  to 
him  in  my  notes  as  the  "1914  Mocker."  As  Mr.  Wright,  in  the 
article  referred  to  above,  p.  389,  states  that  the  bird  was  first 
seen  here  January  10,  1915,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  examine 
the  basis  for  the  belief,  also  current  among  other  ornithologists, 
that  he  had  passed  the  entire  winter  of  1914-15  in  the  Arboretum, 
and  had  therefore  arrived  here  in  1914.  Without  going  into  un- 
necessary details,  the  evidence  sought  was  obtained  from  Miss 
Julia  A.  Carter,  Secretary  to  Prof.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  has  made  a  practice  of  recording  in  her  diary  any 
unusual  birds  reported  to  her  as  having  been  seen  in  the  Arboretum 
by  Mr.  Charles  Faxon,  who  was  associated  with  Prof.  Sargent  in 
his  arboricultural  work.  Miss  Carter  kindly  furnished  me  with 
a  transcription  of  her  ornithological  notes,  among  which  I  find  that 
on  November  25,  1914,  a  Mockingbird  was  seen  here,  the  first 
one  reported  in  the  Arboretum  by  Mr.  Faxon  since  May  7,  1910. 
That  Mr.  Faxon  saw  this  bird  in  the  fall  of  1914  is  also  confirmed 
by  Mr.  van  der  Voet,  Superintendent  of  the  Grounds,  who  in- 
forms me  that  Mr.  Faxon  also  told  him  that  the  Mockingbird 
whidi  afterwards  became  so  well  known,  first  appeared  here  at 
that  time. 

On  page  395  of  Mr.  Wright's  article,  he  mentions  that  Mr. 
van  der  Voet  informed  him  on  May  17,  1920,  that  "An  observer 
had  told  him  that  he  (the  observer)  had  seen  a  second  Mocker  in 
the  Arboretum  a  few  days  previous."  Also,  p.  395,  Mr.  Wright 
alludes  to  the  "  Alleged  appearance  of  a  second  bird,  presumably 
a  female"  and  comments  thereon  at  some  length.  In  regard  to 
his  "Second  Mockingbird,"  it  should  be  stated  that  Mrs.  Whittle 
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and  I  first  ran  across  the  new  bird,  apparently  a  female,  on  March 
24, 1920,  and  we  also  saw  the  bird  again  on  the  following  March 
27  in  the  same  place;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  we  informed 
Mr.  van  der  Voet  of  the  fact  and  asked  him  to  report  to  us  if  the 
new  bird  later  associated  with  the  Resident  Mocker,  or  paired 
with  him,  for,  on  the  two  occasions  mentioned,  it  was  a  singular 
fact,  considering,  that  as  far  as  known,  no  other  female  of  this 
species  had  been  in  the  Arboretum  during  the  pre^'ious  five  and  a 
half  years,  that  the  male  bird  kept  by  himself  in  one  part  of  the 
Arboretum,  vigorously  mimicking  other  birds  and  singing  his 
own  song.  The  female,  meanwhile,  kept  strictly  by  herself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  park,  the  two  birds  being  not  over  seven  hundred 
feet  apart.  The  new  Mocker  gleaned  her  subsbtence  from  the 
ground  under  hickory  trees,  and  probably  the  pits,  rendered  avail- 
able by  the  frost  in  opening  the  sheik,  formed  the  main  part  of  her 
diet.  During  our  visits  on  these  dates  her  only  note  was  a  single, 
somewhat  harsh  cry,  a  note  never  uttered  by  the  male  during 
my  five  years'  acquaintance  with  him  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

The  above  paragraph  is  written  for  the  reason  tliat  I  believe 
some  confusion  in  the  published  record  of  the  male  Mocker  has 
come  about  due  to  mistaking  the  female  for  the  male,  both  by  Mr. 
Early  and  by  Mr.  Wright.  For  example,  Mr.  Wright  says,  p. 
395,  that  he  saw  the  Resident  Mocker  on  April  24  and  29,  1920, 
but  he  says  it  was  not  heard  to  sing.  The  presumption  is  that  he 
was  imknowingly  observing  the  female,  for  at  this  season  of  the 
year  and  with  temperature  and  other  weather  conditions  as  they 
were  on  these  dates,  namely,  a  maximum  temperature  of  54  degrees 
on  April  24,  and  59  degrees  on  April  29,  the  male  bird  was  character- 
istically in  song  much  of  the  time.  Mr.  Early,  ^Titing  in  1921. 
'Bird-Lore,'  loc.  cit.,  p.  179,  speaks  of  seeing  the  "Mockingbird 
of  the  Arboretum, "  almost  every  time  that  he  visited  it  "during 
the  past  six  years."  This  statement  may  be  true  enough  if  the 
Mocker  seen  by  him  in  January  1921  (see  p.  180)  was  the  Resident 
Mocker,  but  incorrect  if  he  too  mistook  the  new  bird  for  the  old 
one.* 

*  Since  writing  the  above  paragraph,  *The  Auk*  for  October  1021.  has  been 
iMued.  and  on  p.  617,  under  "Recent  Literature/*  Mr.  Early's  article  in  'Bird- 
Lore*  is  briefly  reviewed,  the  comment  being  that  his  article  '*  Carries  the  history 
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In  aufipurt  oi  the  coBtgnttkm,  that  such  cixifnsioa  has  occurred 
and  that  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  that  the  I9I4  Mocker 
has  been  se^i  or  heard  m  the  Arfocretmn  snce  July  10^^  1920,  as 
reported  to  ne  by  Mr.  Eariy  m  a  reeuxt  letter^  or  that  he  was 
seen  by  31r.  Ear^  in  Jamiaiy  1921,  as  stated  in  his  articie,  loe. 
dt.,  ppu  180  and  1^1,  I  o€er  the  foQowiDg  consideratioosy  the 
princqial  ones  beings — first,  the  fact  that  no  c^ie,  among  aS  the 
obaeiveis  who  are  fanrnHar  with  ^le  bird,  and  its  song,  and  I  have 
canTassed  the  field  rather  thoroo^y,  bears  teatimoBy  that  it 
has  been  heard  f^n'iigiiig  snce  Jo^  10,  1920;  and,  second,  the 
sodden  appearance  of  a  new  blocker,  believed  to  be  a  female, 
abont  three  months  earfier,  namely  >Iarch  24, 1920;  one  bird  leaves 
the  scene  shortly  after  aiwcher  appears,  and  obeervers  gcneraOy, 
and  diere  are  several  of  them,  are  not  cognant  oi  the  £acc  It 
aboold  be  stated,  however,  that  Mr.  C.  S.  Anderson  lepmts  secmg 
and  hearii^  a  Mocker  sng  on  one  occasion,  sooaetime  daring  the 


spmg  oi  1921,  his  oral  report  bcii^  that  '^Tlke  bird  sang  in  a 
nuumfT  diaracteristic  oi  the  Be»ient  blocker  bot  in  a  cracked 
voice.''  Hie  bird  was  reported  near  da^  Ba»ey  InstitntioB.  As 
no  notes  o#  the  occnrrence  were  taken  by  him  and  as  the  exact  date 
is  unknown,  the  vahie  oi  the  testimony  is  considerablv  impaired. 

and  times  oi  smging  and  with  the  habits  of  the  Resident  Mocker 
sncfa  as  his  frr<iing  pbces,  die  kinds  oi  lood  eaten,  and  areas 
within  the  Arboretum  frequented  by  Ukn,  the  behavioor  of  the 
Mocker  seen  since  Jidy  1920  is  in  great  eootrast.  Durmg  o^y 
acquaintance  with  the  bird  from  May,  1915,  to  March,  1930^.  I 
have  sekknu  f oond  him  any  where  except  in  the  southeast  pottiun 
of  this  park  or  just  outside  of  it  near  the  Forest  H3k  cntraaee 
Miuamg  the  smal  Sberian  crab  trees  whose  frait  in  winter,  rendered 
sweetBu  by  frequent  Ciediugs  and  thawmgs,  constitsted  his 
favorite  and  most  dependable  food. 

Tk  new  3ftockcr  when  first  seen  remained  in  an  area  of  ks  own 
wd  outside  of  the  one  frequented  by  the  singing  bird,  and  during 
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the  winter  of  1920-21  the  Mocker  in  the  Arboretum  was  distinctly 
not  a  pennanent  resident  for  it  appeared  rarely  and  irregularly 
within  the  park  and  was  absent,  or  at  least  undetected,  for  days 
at  a  time  and  then  was  seen  at  different  places  from  one  end  of  the 
grounds  to  the  other.  The  principal  winter  food  of  the  resident 
bird,  Siberian  crab  apples,  appears  not  to  be  eaten  by  the  new- 
comer. Added  to  these  contrasts  in  behaviour  is  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  van  der  Voet,  who  is  daily  afield  in  the  Arboretum  all 
through  the  open  season,  that  from  May  1920  to  October  1921 
he  has  not  heard  a  Mockingbird  sing  there,  an  observ'ation  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  own  experience. 

From  the  above  considerations  and  from  Wright's  and  Early's 
articles,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Resident  Mocker, 
at  least  as  far  as  continuous  residence  in  the  Arboretum  is  concerned, 
was  first  observed  there  on  November  24, 1914,  by  Mr.  Faxon,  and 
was  last  heard  there  by  Mr.  Early  on  July  10, 1920,  and  was  there- 
fore, a  permanent  resident  for  five  years  and  a  Uttle  over  seven 
months.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  above  that  I  have  knowledge 
of  the  death  of  the  bird  for  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  well  within  the 
realm  of  possibility  that  he  may  again  take  up  his  residence  in 
the  Arboretum  and  add  still  other  songs  to  the  following  phenome- 
nal list  of  imitated  songs  and  calls. 

Mr.  Wright  has  enumerated  fifty-one  species  of  birds  whose 
songs  or  calls  were  heard  imitated  and  recognized  by  him.  An 
inspection  of  this  impressive  list  shows  that  several  calls  of  some 
species  were  heard  mimicked.  For  example,  he  ^Tites  of  the 
Blue  Jay  that  ''All  its  various  voicings"  were  imitated,  p.  391. 
Not  knowing  all  the  various  voicings  of  this  bird  I  cannot  know 
how  many  songs  or  calls  Mr.  Wright  had  in  mind,  although  I 
have  heard  the  Mocker  give  six  different  calls  of  the  Blue  Jay  in 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes  and  will,  therefore,  use  this  number  in 
estimating  the  total  number  of  songs  and  calls  of  the  fifty-one 
species  reported  by  him  and  such  other  species  as  I  am  personally 
able  to  add  to  his  list,  plus  three  or  four  from  other  obser\'ers. 
(See  tabulation.) 

In  considering  the  history  of  this  bird  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
where  he  was  probably  born  and  raised  and  how  he  obtained  the 
necessary  contact  with  singing  birds  to  enable  him  to  learn  such 
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an  extensive  and  Tsned  fin  of  sca^  and  cftD  notes.  \Vli3e  diiefly 
a  bird  of  the  Anstnd  Zoaes.  the  Mocker  abo  nests  spaiingtr  in 
the  TransticHi  Zone.  Of  the  fire  charactensticaHT  so«diem 
speaes  imitatrdj  the  CaroGna  Wm  is  not  known  to  nest  in 
Massadmsetts;  the  Ydov-lveastied  Chat  infreqoentiT  nests  here; 
and  the  Canfinal  is  on  reeovd  as  haTin^  nested  but  once  in  the 
state.  The  White-eyed  Vireo  and  the  Mooming  Dove  aie  onlty 
very  kMsDy  fairly  minnn  flammrr  resdents,  but  do  not  nest  in 
the  Arboietnm  or  its  TidniQr  and  in  fact  probably  seUom  visit  it, 
so  that  a  knowfadge  of  the  so^^  and  caDs  of  these  species  was 
cotainly  acqiiired  cbevheie  and  ptesmnably  wefl  soath  of  New 
England,  vecy  Ady  in  the  Upfier  Austral  Zone.  Most  of  the 
songs  imitated  oodkl,  however,  have  been  heard  idiile  the  Mocker 
resided  in  the  Arboretum  and  Mr.  Wi^ht  noted  the  growing 
prt^ciency  in  the  bird's  moddng  powcn  during  its  reskknce  he^ 
The  bird's  jAencxnenal  ability  to  acquire  and  ronember  songs 
and  caDs  is  shown  by  his  knowing  the  smg  dt  the  Rnby-crowned 
JSmf^  and  severd  caDs  of  the  Oiive4Mu:ked  Hirash,  birds  whidi 
tarry  only  a  short  time  and  sing  little  in  this  region  as  they  pass 
throng  in  migration. 

My  own  observatioDS  and  those  of  others  show  that  the  fruits 
of  the  following  plants  have  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
Mocker's  diet  while  he  has  lived  in  the  park: 

Ptakeweed  (PAyioIaots  dtoandra), 
JuD^berry  (Amdoficftser  oanadensU). 
Hop  Hornbeam  {fhtrya  virginiana) 
Bamny  {fleiheru,  various  species). 
Inkbeny  (/Zexoiadro). 
Kack  Alder  {lUx  verUcOiaUi). 
Hif^iibuBh  Cranberry  {Vtbumtun  opvdut). 
Siberian  Grab  Arole  (Pyru$  haccata). 
Coiktrrt  {PheOodendran  ckmmm). 

In  order  that  this  bird's  record  as  a  mocker  may  be  easily 
consulted,  I  have  prepared  a  table  giving  a  list  of  all  the  birds 
imitated  by  him,  both  their  songs  and  their  calls,  which  indudes 
the  fifty-one  species  given  by  Mr.  Wright  and  seven  additional 
iHrds  that  have  been  heard  mimicked  by  other  reliable  observers. 
By  interviews  and  correspondence  I  have  come  into  possession 
of  pertinent  informati(Hi  regarding  this  Arboretum  bird  from  a 
number  cl  the  local  observers  who  have  furnished,  among  other 
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matters,  the  several  imitated  songs  added  to  Mr.  Wright's  list. 
These  birds  are  the  PmT)le  Finch  (L.  S.  Talbot),  Ring-necked 
Pheasant  (C.  H.  Early),  the  Black  Duck  (Jessie  £.  Kloseman) 
and  the  common  chicken  (J.  B.  Brainerd).  I  can  personally  add 
the  songs  or  calb  of  the  Chebec,  Junco  and  the  Yellow-breasted 
Chat.  That  Mr.  Wright  should  have  heard  and  identified  fifty- 
one  of  the  fifty-eight  species  known  to  be  mimicked,  indicates  how 
thoroughly  the  bird  was  studied  by  him  in  the  field. 

Songs  and  calls  were  not  the  only  forms  this  bird's  mocking 
abilities  assumed,  for  according  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Clark  (personal 
communication),  in  imitating  the  Kingbird's  notes,  the  bird  would 
often  mount  into  the  air  and  on  quivering  wings  deliver  the  notes 
in  true  Kingbird  fashion.  Mr.  Early  also  mentions  seeing  the 
bird  turn  sommersaults  in  the  air  on  one  occasion  while  it  was 
exhibiting  its  powers  as  a  mimic.  Flight  singing  and  other  ecstatic 
courtship  movements  are  not  uncommonly  indulged  in  by  this 
species,  but  I  find  no  other  mention  in  ornithological  literature  of 
its  turning  somersaults,  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  in  this  case  that 
the  bird  was  copying  the  performances  of  the  Tumbler  Pigeon. 

Part  of  my  purpose  in  gathering  the  data  contained  in  the 
tabular  Ibt  was  to  obtain  confirmation  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
■observations  of  Mr.  Wright,  not  that  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  work;  but  where  a  record  exists  so'  astonishing 
as  this  Mockingbird's,  it  is  well  to  have  it  as  complete  as  possible 
by  having  it  verified  in  detail  by  independent  observers.  Of  the 
fifty-one  birds  enumerated  in  Mr.  Wright's  article,  thirty-three 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  records  of  other  competent  observers 
and  such  confirmations  range  from  one  to  nine  for  the  different 
species.  The  number  of  independent  observers  who  have  furnished 
confirmation  is  thirteen.     (See  table). 

The  Resident  Mocker's  record  of  imitated  bird  songs,  calls 
and  other  sounds  stands  as  follows: 

Bird  songs  imitated  39 

Birds  calls  imitated  50 

Other  sounds  (frog  and  cricket)         2 

Total  imitated  sounds  91 

10  Chauncy  Strert, 

Cavibridge,  Massachvsetts. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  LABRADOR  BIRDS. 

BT  HARRISON  F.   LEWIS. 

Plale  XIX 

As  a  part  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Migratory  Birds  Convention 
Act  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Dominion  of  Canada,  I 
visited  the  southern  coast  of  the  Labrador  peninsula  during  the 
summer  of  1921,  travelling  from  the  extreme  western  end  of  that 
coast  to  Blanc  Sablon,  on  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  inspecting  and 
protecting  the  sea-bird  colonies,  and  overseeing  the  work  of  the 
Dominion  Bird  Officers  stationed  throughout  the  region.  Certain 
of  the  observations  made  on  this  journey  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
valuable  to  be  worthy    of  record. 

My  itinerary  was  as  follows:  Leaving  Quebec  by  the  steamer 
"North  Shore"  on  June  3, 1  entered  Labrador,  at  the  "point  where 
the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude  strikes  the  coast  a  short  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands"  (Townsend*)*  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  4.  I  debarked  at  Mingan  on  June  6.  Leaving 
there  on  June  13, 1  travelled,  chiefly  in  small  motorboats,  and  with 
frequent  delays,  to  Blanc  Sablon,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  where  I  arrived  on  July  12.  I  returned 
in  a  motorboat  as  far  as  Harrington,  sailed  from  Harrington  on 
the  steamer  Aranmore  on  July  28,  passed  the  southwestern  boun- 
dary of  Labrador  on  the  night  of  July  29,  and  debarked  at  Quebec 
on  July  31. 

The  fact  of  chief  importance  brought  out  by  the  observations 
made  is  that  the  breeding  sea-birds  of  this  coast  are  markedly 
more  numerous  than  recent  literature  on  the  subject  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  noticeable  increase 
in  their  numbers  in  the  past  few  years,  due  to  the  protection 
given  them  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  by  the  Migratory 
Birds  Convention,  but  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  residents 
of  the  Labrador  coast  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  spite  of  the  awful 

>*]a  Audaboa*8  Lftbrador,*  1918.  p.  32. 
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destruction  that  has  taken  place  among  these  birds,  they  were 
never  actually  as  scarce  as  has  been  reported.  There  is  every 
reason  to  expect  them  to  continue  to  increase  as  long  as  the  present 
protection  is  continued.  A  total  of  79  species  was  observed  in 
life  by  me  in  Labrador. 

At  the  kind  suggestion  of  the  Ornithologist  to  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey,  Mr.  P.  A.  Tavemer,  I  have  appended  to  my 
own  notes  a  few  notes  of  interest,  relating  to  Labrador  birds,  and 
based  upon  specimens  in  the  possession  of  the  Victoria  Memorial 
Museiun,  Ottawa. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Charles  W.  Townsend  for  reviewing 
the  manuscript  of  this  paper. 

1.  Fratercula  aretiea  aretica.  Puffin. — One  Puffin  was  seen  on 
June  7  near  the  Perroquet  Islands  of  Mingan.  On  June  13,  at  Bald  Island, 
near  Betchewun,  I  saw  about  20  Puffins,  and,  in  a  hasty  walk  over  the 
island,  found  6  or  7  Puffin  burrows.  This  colony  appears  to  have  decreased 
very  much  since  1909,  when  Townsend  and  Bent^  "found  about  150  pairs'" 
of  Puffins  there.  I  was  repeatedly  informed  from  different  soiu^ces  that 
the  largest  colony  of  Puffins  on  the  entire  Canadian  Labrador  coast  was 
on  islands  near  Wolf  Bay,  and  I  saw  a  few  Puffins  as  I  rapidly  passed  that 
vicinity  on  June  26.  On  the  St.  Mary's  Islands  on  July  5  I  actually  saw 
about  200  Puffins.  Probably  not  less  than  250  pairs  of  these  birds  breed 
there.  I  was  reliably  informed  that  a  few  Puffins  still  breed  on  Treble 
Hill  Island,  near  Great  Mecattina.  The  famous  colony  of  Puffins  on 
Perroquet  Island,  at  Bradore,  is  still  very  large  and  thriving.  Mr.  R.  T. 
Christie,  who  was  camped  near  this  island  as  Dominion  Warden  during 
the  smnmer  of  1921,  estimated  the  number  of  Puffins  there  as  about  50,000 
and  stated  that  early  in  the  season,  before  incubation  caused  at  least 
one-half  of  the  birds  to  be  always  out  of  sight  in  the  burrows,  the  entire 
side  of  the  island  toward  him  was  white  with  them  each  evening  at  sun- 
set, when  all  had  returned  from  the  day's  fishing.  On  July  10,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  I  estimated  that  I  saw  about  12,000  Puffins  at  this  island, 
which  would  mean  that,  including  the  incubating  birds,  at  least  20,000 
to  25,000  Puffins  were  nesting  there.  There  may  be  more,  as,  with  such 
large  numbers,  exact  estimates  are  impossible,  and  I  have  preferred  that 
any  error  in  my  figures  should  be  on  the  side  of  conservatism.  The  fact 
that  Townsend  and  Allen,  who  passed  this  island  in  1906,  say*  of  the  Puffins 
seen  there,  "There  were  at  least  500  of  them,  perhaps  many  more,"  and 
that  Townsend  says'  of  his  visit  to  the  island  in  1915.  "The  birds  were 

1 '  Addlttonal  Notes  oo  the  Birds  of  Labrador. '  Auk.  Vol.  XX Vl  I.  No.  1.  p.  7. 
s 'Birds  of  Labrador/  Proc.  Bost.  8oc.  Nat.  Hist..  Vol.  XXXIIJ.  p.  303. 
•*]n  Audubon's  Labrador.'  1918.  p.  239. 
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noticeably  less  in  number  tiian  they  were  trbeti  I  pflifMd  tba  UAmA  in^ 
1906/'  is  readily  explamable.  I  Tistted  the  islaiMl  m  July  10,  i\,  i%  mi 
14,  and  found  that  at  tunes,  in  the  middk  ai  tbs  day,  m)ma  muMiUnm  Uff 
fishing  were  good,  not  more  than  100  Puflifis  r^iOMUmd  in  ttiut^i  wmf  Hm 
colony.  I  saw  Puffins,  doubtless  from  this  MModf  dMiHf  im  far  im  twimty 
miles  away.  Mr.  R.  T.  Christie  inlormed  me  thai  Im  mlihmliM  ihU  tm 
Greenly  Idand,  which  is  a  few  miles  souith  ai  9(^f(^imi  Msmd,  m4 
which  he  Wated  freqyeBdy,  tibwich  I  d^t  »9t  99  tAMr«^  the  mmkmf  f4 
nesting  Puffins  was  about  one  hilf  ^  the  mmkmf  mtitUfHt  <<^  ^^tefr'Mftmi 
Ishmd. 

2.  Oipphni  fifflau    BuyoL  Qvuuuumr.'-Q/fmrMy  4mmFiikMM  from 

Mingsii  to  Old  Fort.  Apuj^  n—niicr  aeea  iB  om  4ar'«  ^mm^  l^', 
largest  nnmber  aseu  m  ^mt  dbqr«  O  (^M^tm^im  MioupMi  mA  IMAimumf^h 

to  bleed  <m  tftie  tmbs^of  ooaet  weet  ^  !!^i«t4*db9UiMi^  iimfn  Mt^  my^tf^ 
wilnBifs  betewm  SctftetfiigtmD  and  ffiaoc  IbttUktii  vubkAi^  w^  ^tudm^ 
IHiiAeUauuL,  m^  apus  xesuwe  tibe  ai^mmtimhi^  wiudi  ^^y  JbMKl  ftinwii 
AwWwai  Tisited  I^kbl.  fir.  C  W.  Tini'sweud  viaitiKl  m  y>M  a  <;ak«uy  ^ 
aboot  aWi  Mnrpes  si  Outer  lalafiid.  %4r  <>gfkogaalHiu  li&ik^/  mkI  MMibeir 
fa>9  odkoiy  art  €run  Umid,  tif  Oipe  1I%H}^  Ck<3UfutftMMieti  ^MM)¥«Mit^ 
BRTTiBi^iigfiifltBrfif  ^MieseeokHua^itillfiidl,  i>ut  J  b«kv«  4k>  c^imkmi  W  tl;uqk 
liuct  liiear  are  not  in  a  flfmck^tiog  ^fOoditMm-  On  Jl;ll»ck  j[>uck  JUliMKi,  fi 
Sear  milBe  eaat  of  IT^wtfigun.  I  fomid  dUnit  iiiiK'«/Kkis«Hi  i^mtis  vf  Mmtc^^ 
on  Jmie  2B.  I  estimfiied  ihttt,  at  i^.  Mi^ry  i^  %a\m^.  \ax  iluiy  <>,  ^  mim 
libottt  10D  Mume.  On  tbesc  laiitiKb  ti^e  MurctMb  «m(ii#(^  Wi  iocaUitiiHi 
aoe  iuddBD  in  ^pneX  fsmw^m  tfi  tbe  roek^,  mid.  diKii^f  Uit;  d^y,  lygitrt  ^if 
liieir  mulee  aav  awfiy  hsbtog.  m)  tbiit  i  4411^  n  <H/iii)MKMtivel.v  Mi^aii  p«*rt  Aif 
"die  eohnrr.  Probabh'  nurre  tbttfi  IIMK)  |«iii>  uf  Mur^^if  U:«>M(i  tWr«.  <>iJ 
T^erruquflEt  Uaiid,  at  Biiad«#r^.  J  «imk  ,  imj  Juiy.  II  ma^  14,  iiU/ut  ;^  MiKc^h. 
and  aeihe  itteubating  bird^  ttre  ii^dden  un  t^  isimid  aUv.  %Ltt  votal  uuioU^r 
ineedingibere  k>  jyrobabiy  uMne  tbafi  4U  yt^t  I  r^^oeiv^  reliiibk'  r«|>orU) 
of  a  iaflge  Mum  toikm>  at  Tbe  d^tiff .  Uet^^f^ii  iU/u$AU^  m^  <.A«MM4««biHi 
Bsnr,  of  aaotber  on  unf^  of  ti^  MitfAaiHne  Isiiuucii^,  ii«i^  hi.  JM^Ky '«>  AiiMudh, 
and  t&  a  small  isokmy  ou  TreU^  Hill  IdUjud  it  i^  «ia.MJ  tiiat ,  uii  tbe  Murce 
Bogle,  Bear  M«catUitfi  HafU#r.  aUMit  44fU  Mun^  iftill  btkft^.  ''Kix^gnxi'' 
Mieti  at  HiMtk  \>Mitk  Isittind  «kud  ^1  61.  M^^ry  i^  Isiiijud.  TjUey 
diiottt  ^V^  of  tite  tola)  uuixiiM^f  of  Murr«tr  mmmi.  uud.  4^  li^r 
ae  I  eouki  daPbover.  aWwad  ii4^'  UumUaim^v  MrJUaUsv^^r  u>  M^«i|^tiuii 

^' A  leiK' fMitrbof  hitMwAja\k».i  Auk»  juiii>  0tdJl  U^aaI  i*u hmj^  of  ti^ laUkudb off 
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the  southern  coast  of  Labrador  .  .  .  ,  but  the  only  colon}'  of  any 
size  still  remaining  is  on  that  impregnable  sea-birds'  stronghold,  Bird 
Rock."  Unfortunately  Mr.  Bent  himself  had  never  visited  the  Labrador 
coast  between  Natashquan  and  Bonne  Esperance,  and  I  am  sure  that  he, 
as  well  as  others,  will  know  with  pleasure  that  conditions  on  those  two 
hundred  and  twenty -five  miles  of  ooast  have  never  been  such  as  to  support 
his  statement  quoted  above.  The  status  of  the  Razor-billed  Auk  in  that 
region  in  1915  is  indicated  by  the  following  published  statements  of  Dr. 
C.  W.  Townsend:  "the  waterways  aboimded  in  Razor-billed  Auks'' 
(near  Wapitagun),^  "There  were  .  .  .  numerous  Razor-billed  Auks" 
(Derby  Bay),'  and  "  Razor-billed  Auks  were  conmion  "  (Perroquet  Island)  *' 
A  few  miles  west  of  Natashquan  on  June  21,  I  saw  about  40  Razor-billed 
Auks,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  breeding  in  that  vicinity.  On 
June  24  and  25  a  few  Auks  were  seen  between  Natashquan  and  Romaine. 
East  oi  Romaine  on  June  26,  they  were  much  more  numerous.  A  large 
colony  was  seen  near  Wolf  Bay,  and  small  colonies  were  passed  at  fre- 
quent intervals  as  I  sailed  from  Wolf  Bay  to  Harrington.  On  June  2S 
I  explored  four  small  islands  of  the  extensive  Wapitagun  group,  and  saw 
two  or  three  hundred  Razor-billed  Auks  breeding  on  them.  About  two 
hundred  Auks  were  foimd  at  Black  Duck  Island  on  the  same  date,  and 
many  of  their  eggs  were  seen  there.  Doubtless  similar  conditions  are  to 
be  found  on  others  of  the  many  similar  islands  in  this  vicinity.  On  St. 
Mary 's  Islands  on  July  5,  I  estimated  that  I  saw  1200  Razor-billed  Auks. 
Not  less  than  1500  pairs  of  these  birds  must  have  been  breeding  there. 
Small  breeding  colonies  of  Auks  were  also  reported  to  exist  on  the  Murre 
Rocks  and  on  Treble  Hill  Island.  On  Perroquet  Island,  at  Bradore,  the 
number  of  Razor-billed  Auks  seen  varied  from  day  to  day,  but  the  number 
seen  on  July  11  was  estimated  at  150,  and  it  is  probable  that  about  1(X) 
pairs  of  this  species  were  breeding  there. 

5.  Lams  marinus.  Great  Black-backed  Gull. — These  wary  birds 
continue  to  breed  in  considerable  numbers  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Labrador. 

6.  LaruB  ATgentatus.  HerrinoGull. — This  species  breeds  commonly 
wherever  there  are  islands  from  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands  to  Blanc  Sablon. 
As  its  eggs  and  young  are  good  eating,  it  has  sufifered  much  from  human 
enemies,  and  is  far  less  conmion  than  it  should  be  in  a  region  so  well 
suited  to  its  needs.  It  is  hoped  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  a  marked 
increase  in  its  numbers  along  this  coast. 

7.  LaruB  dalawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull. — I  saw  a  dead  specimen 
on  Black  Duck  Island,  a  few  miles  east  of  Wapitagun,  but  my  only  certain 
record  of  living  birds  is  from  the  small  island  near  Pointe  au  Maurier 
where  Townsend  in  1915  found^  a  colony  containing  some  five  hundred 

^"In  Audubon's  Labrador.  '  'Auk.'  Vol.  XXXIV.  No.  2.  p.  141. 

*1.  c,  p.  142. 

''In  Audubon's  Labrador.*  1918.  p.  240. 
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individuals.  I  was  told  that  this  colony  continued  to  thrive  until  1921. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  Gulls  returned  to  their  island  as  usual,  but 
after  a  few  days  nearly  all  of  them,  for  some  cause  unknown,  disappeared 
no  one  knew  whither.  Less  than  a  dozen  pairs  remained  to  nest  on  the 
island  where  the  colony  had  been  accustomed  to  breed.  These  Gulls  had 
been  systematically  robbed  for  many  years  of  their  first  sets  of  eggs; 
they  had  been  allowed  to  hatch  later  sets  and  to  bring  up  in  peace  the 
young  hatched  from  these.  Under  this  treatment  the  colony  had  increased, 
and  it  was  considered  by  residents  of  the  vicinity  to  be  a  model  of  the 
"right  way"  to  rob  Gulls'  nests.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  the 
Gulls  finally  rebelled  against  the  annually  recurring  unnatural  drain  upon 
their  strength  which  this  robbing  involved,  and  that  their  abandonment 
of  their  old  home  resulted  from  this. 

8.  Sterna  hirundo.  Common  Tern. — This  is  still  a  common  breeding 
species  from  the  Perroquet  Islands  of  Mingan  to  the  Netagamiou  Islands, 
near  Harrington.    No  Arctic  Terns  were  identified. 

9.  Sula  bassana.  Gannet. — My  records  of  the  Gannet  in  Labrador 
in  1921  are  as  follows:  12  adults  near  Long  Point  of  Mingan,  June  7; 
5  inmiature  birds  near  Harrington,  July  5;  3  immature  birds  near  Mutton 
Bay,  July  6;  2  inunature  birds  near  Natashquan,  July  28;  and  about  10 
inmiature  birds  and  from  40  to  50  adults  between  Mingan  and  Thunder 
River,  July  29.  As  the  very  small  island  near  Mingan  on  which  this  species 
formerly  nested  is  now  occupied  by  the  lighthouse,  there  is  little  hope 
that  Gannets  will  ever  breed  there  again. 

10.  Soxnateria  drasseri.  American  Eider.— The  Eider  was  found 
to  be  a  common  breeding  bird  from  the  vicinity  of  Mingan  to  the  vicinity 
of  Old  Fort.  On  June  9,  about  the  Birch  Islands  and  Harbor,  or  Mingan, 
Island,  near  Mingan,  I  counted  574  Eiders,  and  could  easily  have  increased 
this  number  very  much  without  visiting  additional  islands  had  counting 
Eiders  been  my  sole  occupation  for  the  day.  Owing  to  a  combination 
of  favorable  conditions,  the  Eiders  breeding  on  this  coast  were  considered 
by  the  residents  to  be  enjoying  in  1921,  one  of  the  most  successful  breeding 
seasons  within  memory.  On  June  24  I  found  an  Eider's  nest  with  6  eggs 
on  a  bush-covered  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  second  falls  of  the  Kegashka 
River,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea.  In  an  expansion  of  the  river  nearby, 
I  saw  7  female  Eiders  swimming  about.  Residents  of  the  vicinity  in- 
formed me  that  considerable  numbers  of  young  Eiders  descended  this 
river  each  autumn.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  and  at  what 
age  the  young  Eiders  from  the  nest  which  I  found  left  their  birth-place, 
situated  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  foaming  cataract. 

11.  Branta  bamicla  glaucogastra.  Brant. — A  flock  of  200  and 
another  of  25  were  seen  flying  westward  at  Mingan,  June  9.  A  single  bird 
was  seen  at  Eskimo  Point,  June  13. 

12.  Botaunu  lantiginosus.  American  Bittern. — The  familiar 
"pumping''  of  a  male  was  heard  at  close  range  from  a  small  swamp  near 
the  beach  three  miles  west  of  Mingan  on  June  6,  8,  and  9. 
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13.  Lobipes  lobfttus.  Northern  Phalarope. — A  flock  of  about  1000 
was  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  water  near  the  Perroquet  Islands  of  Mingan 
on  June  7. 

14.  Buteo  borealifl  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk. — One  was  seen 
near  Mingan  on  June  11  and  two  togeher  near  Piashte  Bay  on  June  16. 
I  was  able  to  observe  clearly  the  broad  red  tail  of  the  Mingan  bird  and 
that  of  one  of  the  Piashte  Bay  birds. 

15.  Faleo  eolumbaiius  eolumbarius.  Pigeon  Hawk.— On  June  22, 
I  found,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  first  falls  of  the  Little  Natashquan  River, 
a  rather  unusual  nest  of  this  species.  It  was  on  the  ground,  among  the 
Reindeer  lichen,  on  the  summit  of  a  small  knoll  of  gentle  slope.  A  black 
spruce  ''tree"  which  had  grown  here  for  many  years,  until  it  had  attained 
a  height  of  about  3  feet  and  a  width  of  6  feet,  had  died,  apparently  two  or 
three  years  previously,  leaving  a  confused  snarl  of  stiff  dead  limbs.  The 
Pigeon  Hawks  had  placed  their  nests  beneath  this  shelter.  The  nest, 
which  was  about  6  inches  across  and  1  inch  deep,  was  a  depression  in  the 
soil,  here  composed  of  sand  and  rotten  wood,  and  was  lined  with  a  few 
small  scales  of  bark,  picked  by  one  or  both  of  the  Hawks  from  the  base  of 
the  trunk  of  the  sheltering  **  tree, "  as  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  recent 
scars  on  that  trunk.  Four  eggs  rested  on  these  bits  of  bark.  One  Hawk 
flew  from  the  nest  when  I  approached  it,  and  it  and  its  mate  scolded  me 
vigorously,  charging  repeatedly  to  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  as  long  as  I 
remained  in  the  vicinity.  A  nest  of  the  Pigeon  Hawk  in  a  very  similar 
situation  in  Newfoundland  has  been  described  by  W.  J.  Bro^-n.^ 

16.  Chordeiles  virginUnus  virginUnus.  Nighthawk. — One  was 
heard  calling  in  the  dusk  at  Piashte  Bay  on  June  14. 

17.  NuttaUomis  borealifl.  Olive-sided  FLYCATCHER.^One  was 
seen  and  heard  repeatedly  near  Mingan  on  June  11, 12,  and  13,  and  another 
was  ol)scrved  near  Piashte  Bay  on  June  16. 

18.  Bmpidonax  traiUi  alnorum.  Alder  Flycatcher. — At  Lake 
Patterson,  near  Mingan,  on  June  11,  two  Alder  Flycatchers  were  heard 
calling  (or  ''singing.  **)  repeatedly  from  the  depths  of  a  dense  and  extensive 
growth  of  alders.  I  was  able  to  identify  their  notes  with  certainty,  as 
years  of  residence  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec  had  made  me  very  familiar 
with  the  notes  of  the  Alder,  Yellow-bellied,  and  Least  Hycatchers,  and  I 
was  hearing  numerous  Yellow-l)ellied  birds  every  day.  The  harsh  **  Wa- 
aaow,"  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher  is  quite  unlike  the  "Chebec,"  of  the 
Least  or  the  ''Jelet,"  of  the  Yellow-bellied.  I  made  repeated  attempts 
to  see  these  two  Alder  Flycatchers,  not  desiring  to  present  a  record  from 
voice  alone  if  it  could  be  avoided,  hut  the  alders  were  so  luxuriant  and  the 
birds  were  so  shy  that  I  could  not  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  them.      The 

1' Unusual  Nesting  Sito  of  the  Pigeon  Hawk  in  Newfoundland.'  Ottawa 
Naturalist.  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  70. 


TlIK  Al  K.  Vnl..    \\\.\. 


2.  Comni'm  Miitie  ni-liinK  fortli  timn  nosting  crevice.     Bt,  Marv's 
ls!iiii.U,  P.  g.      July  5,  1921. 

2.  I'JdiT  DiL'ks  rfiiiriintr.    Crealer  Bireh  Island  nciir  Min?an,  F.  Q. 

June  9,  I!)21. 

3.  Puffins  on  h-ilgo.  I'crrciiinct  Islnn.I,  Bradore,  P.  Q.     July  10,  liGl. 
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only  previous  Lubrador  record  of  this  species  appears  to  be  that  of  Audu- 
bon.^ 

19.  Stomus  vulgaris.  Starunq. — ^A  skin  of  this  species  was  shown 
to  me  at  the  home  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Salxman,  at  Betchewun,  where  it  was 
taken.  Under  date  of  August  31,  1921,  Mr.  Salzman  has  written  to  me 
that  this  bird  was  killed  ''four  years  ago  in  April.''  This  is^e  first 
Labrador  record  of  the  Starling. 

20.  Qoisealus  quiscula  a«nous.  Bronzed  Crackle. — ^At  the  home 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  SaUman,  at  Betchewun,  I  was  shown  the  skin  of  a  Bronzed 
Crackle  which  had  been  taken  at  Betchewun.  In  his  letter  of  August 
31,  1921,  Mr.  Saixman  states,  ''The  Bronzed  Crackle  I  shot  near  the 
last  of  April  of  this  year."  Mr.  J.  L.  DeVany,  Dominion  Bird  Officer, 
has  informed  me  that  he  saw  two  or  three  Bronzed  Crackles  at  Eskimo 
Point  in  the  first  half  of  May,  1921. 

On  searching  the  literature  on  the  subject,  I  found  that  several  authors 
stated  that  the  rang^  of  the  Bronzed  Crackle  extended  to  Labrador,  but 
I  did  not  discover  any  definite  published  record  for  the  species  in  that 
area.  However,  Dr.  Harry  C.  Oberholser,  in  response  to  my  inquiry, 
very  kindly  informed  me,  in  a  letter  dated  September  22,  1921,  that 
"All  the  statements  of  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  in  Labrador  are  based 
on  the  record  of  a  Mr.  Weiz,  who  found  the  bird  at  Okak,  and  recorded  it 
as  Quiscalus  niger  in  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  X,  1865,  p.  267." 

After  consulting  this  record,  I  desire  to  point  out: 

(1).  That  "Qui8calu8  niger''  is  the  only  species  of  Blackbird  recorded 
in  Labrador  by  Weiz. 

(2).  That  Townsend  and  Allen  state^  that  the  Rusty  Blackbird,  Eupha- 
ffus  carolinius  is  a  common  summer  resident  throughout  Labrador 
except  in  the  Arctic  zone.  They  quote  Turner  as  sa3ring  that  it  is  common 
and  breeds  at  Fort  Chimo,  which  is  slightly  farther  north  than  Okak, 
where  Weiz  resided.  They  quote  Low  as  saWng  that  it  is  common  through- 
out the  interior  (of  the  peninsula).  They  give  several  other  records. 
As  Weiz  lived  at  Okak  for  seventeen  years,  it  would  be  rather  strange  if 
he  observed  no  Rusty  Blackbirds  in  that  time,  as  we  must  suppose  to  be 
the  case  if  his  '^Q.  niger"  refers  to  the  Bronzed  Crackle. 

(3).  Okak  is  far  to  the  northward  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Labrador. 
It  the  Bronzed  Crackle  reached  Labrador  at  all,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  it  first  in  the  southern  or  the  southwestern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
rather  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Okak. 

(4).  I  have  not  found  "niger'*  among  the  8>'nonyms  of  Quiscalus  q. 
€teneus,  but  Ridgway  gives,*  in  the  synonymy  of  the  Rusty  Blackbird: 

1 'Ornithological  Biography.*  1839.  Vol.  5.  p.  289. 

t' Birds  of  Labrador.*  Proc.  Best.  See.  Nat.  Hist..  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  389. 

«' Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America.'  Part  II.  p.  248. 
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iScoUcophagus]  niger  Bonaparte  Consp.  Av.,  i,  1850,  423. 

iScolecophagus]  niger  Cabanis,  Miis.  Hein.,  i,  1851,  195. 

(5).  There  is  no  other  record  of  the  Bronzed  Grackle  in  any  part  of 
Labrador  until  1921,  when  the  species  occurred  in  the  southwestern  part 
ot  the  peninsula,  as  noted  above. 

Therefore  I  conclude  that  Weiz's  record  of  Q.  niger  at  Okak  cannot  be 
considered  a  valid  record  of  the  Bronzed  Grackle,  and  that  the  first 
Labrador  record  for  the  latter  bird  is  that  of  the  specimen  taken  by 
Mr.  Salzman.  Dr.  Oberholser,  in  a  letter  dated  October  25,  1921,  has 
expressed  his  complete  agreement  with  these  conclusions. 

21.  Spinus  pinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin. — This  species  was  found  to 
be  common  all  along  the  coast,  from  Mingan  (June  8)  to  Br  adore  (July  13). 
It  was  last  seen  at  Harrington  on  July  27.  It  was  as  common  in  treeless 
regions  as  in  those  where  forests  grew. 

22.  Melospixa  melodia  melodia.  Song  Sparrow — To  my  great 
surprise,  I  found  a  Song  Sparrow  among  the  bushes  in  a  sheltered  swamp 
on  Bald  Island,  between  Long  Point  and  Mingan,  on  June  7.  1  saw  the 
bird  and  its  characteristic  markings  clearly  at  close  range  through  bino- 
culars (x3)  and  heard  it  sing  several  times.  On  June  11,  at  Long  Point  of 
Mingan,  I  distinctly  heard  a  Song  Sparrow  sing  in  a  nearby  field,  but  was 
unable  to  take  time  to  look  for  it.  At  Natashquan,  between  June  18  and 
June  24,  I  noted  five  male  Song  Sparrows,  apparently  settled  on  their 
nesting  grounds  for  the  season,  as  follows:  One  near  steamboat  wharf, 
one  near  dwelling-house  of  Robin,  Jones,  and  Whitman  s  storekeeper, 
one  near  telegraph  station,  one  near  marsh  on  lower  course  of  Little 
Natashquan  River,  and  one  near  Post  Office.  Most  of  these  were  heard 
repeatedly  and  sometimes  seen  at  a  distance,  but  the  one  near  the  marsh 
was  seen  clearly  and  studied  carefully  on  June  22.  The  greatest  surprise 
of  all  was  at  Harrington,  when,  on  June  29,  in  a  thicket  of  bushes  and  small 
trees  near  the  cemetery  on  Hospital  Island,  a  Song  Sparrow  was  heard 
singing  repeatedly.  I  was  able  to  devote  a  short  time  to  an  attempt  to 
look  at  it,  but  succeeded  only  in  obtaining  a  brief  glimpse  of  it.  Mr.  J.  L. 
DeVany,  a  Dominion  Bird  Officer,  informed  me  that  he  noted  several 
Song  Sparrows  at  Eskimo  Point  about  May  10,  1921.  I  have  given  these 
records  in  detail  because,  in  spite  of  the  many  visits  of  ornithologists  to 
this  coast,  the  Song  Sparrow  has  not  been  recorded  previously  from  it 
except  by  Townsend^  at  Blanc  Sablon.  These  observations  therefore  seem 
to  point  to  an  extension  of  the  range  of  the  Song  Sparrow.  I  should  add 
that  I  have  been  familiar  with  Lincoln's  Sparrow  and  ite  song  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  that  I  was  frequently  seeing  and  hearing  Lincoln 's  Sparrows 
during  my  stey  in  Labrador. 

I'ln  Audubon's  Labrador.'  Auk.*  Vol.  XXXIV.  No.  2.  p.  146. 
s'The  Mistassini  Region.'  Otiawa  Naturalist.  Vol.  4.  p.  23. 
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23.  BombjciDa  cilmmuL.  Cedar  Waxwccg. — In  the  coDectioii 
of  Mr.  Johan  Beets,  of  Fiidite  Bar^  I  ssw  the  skins  o^  tiro  nude  Cedar 
Waxwings  whicfa  he  had  taken  there,  one  on  Julr  12,  1915,  the  other  on 
July  24,  1915.  I  obserred  a  flock  d  four  Cedar  Waxwin^  on  He  a  la 
Proie,  near  Mhigan,  on  June^  S,  1921.  Thej  were  engaged  in  catching 
low-flying  insects  on  the  stony  beach.  The  only  previous  reccnxl  of  this 
spedesin  LabradcR-appears  to  be  that  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Lowe'  at  Lake  MistassinL 

24.  Mniotilta  varia.  Black  and  Whtte  Wabbler. — ^At  Mingan, 
one  observed  on  June  11,  and  one  on  June  12.  Twt>  noted  at  Piashte  Bay 
on  June  16. 

25.  Vermifora  mfia^ulla  mficaiulla.  Nashville  Warbler. — At 
Mingan,  twD  observed  on  June  11,  and  one  on  June  12.  Two  noted  at 
Piashte  Bay  on  June  16. 

26.  Deoodroiea  aastivm  mmtiw^L  Yellow  Warbler. — In  addition 
to  specimens  observed  from  Kegashka  westward,  a  male  in  song  was  seen 
plainly  at  very  dose  range  near  Bradore  on  July  13,  in  a  dense  fog. 

27.  Dendroica  rmgfmniMi  Bat-breasted  Warbler. — A  singing  male 
was  carefuDy  watched  at  close  range  with  binoculars  (x3)  and  absolutely 
identified  in  dense  woods  about  two  miles  inland  from  Piashte  Bay  on 
June  16.  I  know  oi  no  previous  Labrador  record  of  this  species,  except 
that  of  Turner^  at  Hamilton  Inlet  in  1882. 

28.  Dendroica  Tirens.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler. — In  the 
vicinity  of  Mingan  this  species  was  found  to  be  conmKm,  both  on  the 
mainland  and  on  the  forested  islands,  during  the  period  from  June  6  to 
13.  On  June  16,  between  Piashte  Bay  and  the  first  falls  of  the  Piashte 
Bay  River  I  saw  two  male  Black-throated  Green  Warblers  and  one  female, 
and  heard  four  more  males  in  song.  Between  Natashquan  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Natashquan  River,  on  June  23,  I  heard  two  males  repeatedly 
sing  their  distinctive  little  songs  in  a  small  grove  of  spruce  and  fir,  which, 
while  near  me,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  deep,  narrow  slough  which  I 
was  not  equipped  to  cross.  Althou^  Townsend  has  stated^  concerning 
the  birds  of  this  species,  that  ''it  is  evident  that  they  pass  through  the 
coastal  strip  and  breed  only  in  the  interior,"  my  observations  recorded 
above  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  few  at  least  of  the  species  breed  on  or 
near  the  coast  at  least  as  far  east  as  Natashquan. 

29.  SeiuruB  aurocapillus.  Ovenbird. — On  June  6  and  again  on 
June  12  the  unmistakable  "Teacher,  teacher,  teacher''  of  a  male  Ovenbird 
was  repeatedly  heard  issuing  from  a  dense  fir  woods  near  Mingan,  in 
which  the  singer  remained  securely  hidden.  Except  that  Stearns*  found 
Ovenbirds  in  the  interior  of  the  Labrador  peninsula,  there  appears  to  be 
no  previous  Labrador  record  of  this  species. 

I'Ust  of  the  Birds  of  Labrador.*  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus..  Vol.  8.  p.  237. 

s*)n  Audubon's  Labrador.'  1918.  p.  43. 

*  'Xotes  on  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  Labrador.*  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus..  Vol.  6,  p.  110. 
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30.  Setophaffft  rutidlU.  Redbtast. — Townsend  states^  that  he  has 
not  found  this  species  in  Labrador  east  of  Piashte  Bay.  I  was  able  to 
extend  its  known  range  in  that  region  by  observing  ten  individuals,  in- 
cluding tw:o  females,  between  Natashquan  and  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Natashquan  River  on  June  23. 

31.  Sitta  can^deimii.  Rkd-breasted  Nuthatch. — ^At  Harrington 
I  saw  one  in  stunted  woods  on  Hospital  Island  on  July  23,  and  three  in 
the  same  neighborhood  on  July  27.  On  the  latter  date  one  alighted  on 
my  cap,  as  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  and  remained  there  for  about  half 
a  minute. 

Additional  Species 

I.  Podilyxnbus  podicept.  Pdcd-billed  Grebe. — A  bird  of  the  year 
(sex?),  obtained  by  John  Goddard  at  Bonne  Esperance,  P.  Q.,  during  the 
winter  of  1915-16,  the  skin  of  which  is  now  in  the  Victoria  Memorial 
Museum,  is  the  first  of  this  species  to  be  recorded  from  Labrador. 

II.  Maraca  amaricanA.  Baldpate. — In  the  Victoria  Memorial 
Museum  is  a  specimen  in  the  plumage  of  the  female,  obtained  at  Bonne 
Esperance  in  November,  1919,  by  John  Goddard. 

III.  NotUon  carolinensa.  Green-winged  Teal. — The  Victoria 
Memorial  Museum  possesses  a  specimen  in  the  plumage  of  the  male,  taken 
in  the  autumn  of  1914,  near  Harrington. 

IV.  SiMktula  clypeata.  Shoveller. — A  specimen  of  this  species  in 
the  plumage  of  the  male,  taken  at  Romaine  on  June  1,  1915,  by  Michael 
Blais,  is  also  in  the  Museum.  The  omy  previous  record  of  the  Shoveller 
in  Labrador  is  that  of  two  spceimens  taken  near  Cartwright  by  Dr.  W. 
T.  Grenfell  in  September,  1901.> 

V.  CryptogUuz  funerea  ilehardioni.  Richardson's  Owl. — There 
are  two  Labrador  specimens  (sex?)  of  this  spceies  in  the  Museum.  Both 
were  obtained  by  John  Goddard  at  Bonne  Esperance,  one  in  the  spring 
of  1916,  and  one  in  the  winter  of  1920r21.  These  are  the  second  and  the 
third  record,  respectively,  of  this  species  in  Labrador. 

92  Argyle  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Canada 


I'ln  Audubon's  Labrador,'  1918.  p.  43. 

''Birds  of  Labrador.'  Proc.  Bost.  See.  Nat.  HUt..  Vol.  XXXIU.  p.  327. 
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FIELD  STIDIES  OF  THE  AN  ATIDAE  OF  THE 

ATLANTIC  COAST.^ 

BT  LCDLOW  GBISCOll. 


The  Anaddae  or  wmterfoni,  incfaidiiig  tbe  dudes,  geese  and 
jswbus,  coostitate  one  of  the  last  groups  of  birds  with  which 
the  student  of  birds  in  life  becomes  familiar,  lliis  is  due  to  se\'eral 
hctors.  First,  wmterfowi  are  confined  to  marshes  and  bodies  of 
wator,  whereas,  the  common  land  birds,  as  the  Robin  for  example, 
are  widely  distributed  in  setded  country-.  Se\'eral  species  of 
dudes  are  numerically  equally  abundant,  but  the  indi\'iduak  are 
massed  in  a  restricted  ai\'ir(mment.  Secondly,  for  centuries 
waterfowl  have  been  subjected  to  constant  persecution  as  game, 
resulting  in  a  great  decrease  <^  their  numbers.  Most  important 
of  all  is  the  steady  invasion  <^  their  hneeding-grounds  by  civiliaatioa. 

The  struggle  for  existoice  has  accordingly  become  more  acute 
as  the  birds  have  become  fewer  and  man^*  of  their  old  haunts 
have  disappeared.  By  nature  shy  and  war>'  these  qualities  ha\*e 
become  greatly  accentuated.  The  cleverness  of  Black  Dudes  and 
wild  geese  in  eluding  schemes  for  their  destruction  is  proverbial. 
With  care  almost  any  land  bird  can  be  approached  within  a  hundred 
feet,  but  the  student  may  consider  himself  fortimate  indeed  if 
he  approaches  within  as  many  yards  of  a  duck.  Many  spedes 
are  crepuscular  or  nocturnal,  hiding  by  day  in  dense  reed-beds 
or  riding  the  water  far  from  shore.  The  sea  ducks  are  to  be  found 
almost  invariably  far  "  off  shore. "  The  writer  has  seen  thousands 
of  Scoters  so  far  out  at  sea  that  they  appeared  as  mere  specks. 
This  is  probably  an  acquired  habit,  since  they  are  fond  of  riding 
the  surf  in  uninhabited  stretches  of  coast. 

To  the  beginner,  therefore,  the  waterfowl  are  a  source  of  con- 
tinual discouragement.  Much  time  is  spent  in  the  field  with  few 
results  other  than  a  note-book  filled  with  question  marks.  The 
difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  one  fact,  that  in  popular  treatises 

*  Presented  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  ComeU  University, 
1915.     Here  somewhat  rerised  and  greatly  enlarged. 
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or  bird  manuab  many  species  of  ducks  are  omitted  entirely  be- 
cause of  their  rarity,  and  those  included  are  identified  by  means 
of  plumage  or  structural  characters,  which  in  many  casts  cannot 
be  employed  m  the  field.  The  more  technical  manuals  are  arranged 
mainly  for  the  identification  of  specimens  in  the  hand,  some 
characters  of  great  importance  in  the  field,  but  others  entirely 
useless.  Tlius  the  subfamily  Fuligvlinae  is  distinguished  by  having 
a  broadly  lobed  hind  toe,  but  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  this  be  determined  in  a  wild  bird.  The  inexperienced  student 
is  unable  to  discriminate,  and  accordingly  unable  to  make  use  of 
these  manuals  to  any  great  extent.  Even  the  plumage  characters 
have  never  received  thorough  treatment.  There  are  only  two 
books  extant  which  treat  the  subject  of  field  identification  com- 
petently : — Hoffman 's  '  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  New  England  and 
New  York'  and  Eaton's  'Birds  of  New  York.'  The  former  is 
confessedly  a  popular  treatise  and  most  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  Naturally  enough  the  rare  species  are  omitted  and 
"fine  points"  are  not  discussed.  Eaton  is  the  only  author  who 
has  given  attention  to  shape,  manner  of  flight,  and  such  other 
features  as  would  aid  in  field  identification.  As  is  so  often  the 
case,  however,  this  work  is  not  within  the  reach  of  most  students 
and  cannot  be  carried  in  the  field  because  of  its  physical  propor- 
tions. 

I.  Methods  of  Identification. 

Fortunately  this  family  of  birds  exhibits  a  certain  lack  of  homo- 
geneity in  external  characteristics.  Few  groups  show  a  greater 
variation  in  color  pattern.  No  other  order  of  birds  except  the 
Railiformes  is  divided  into  so  many  genera  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  species.  The  field  characters  which  I'  have  found  use- 
ful for  the  purposes  of  identification  fall  into  two  groups. 

(1)  Color  markings — to  be  used  at  close  range  under  favorable 
conditions  of  light.  The  maximum  distance  at  which  color  of 
plumage  can  be  used  safely  is  about  150  yards,  very  much  less 
than  that  for  several  species.  This  method,  is,  of  course,  the 
only  one  which  the  beginner  should  use. 

(2)  CharacUristics  of  shape  and  flight,  combined  with  color  'pattern, 
— It  is  well  known  that  experienced  ornithologists,  sportsmen  and 
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the  better  dass  of  bavinen  are  able  to  name  many  species  of 
waterfowl  with  certainty'  at  great  distances  when  color  marking 
are  more  or  less  indistingiiisfaaUe.  Tricks  of  flight,  peculiar 
shapes  of  body,  and  the  varying  amounts  of  white  are  in  time 
noted  and  remembered.  The  ability  to  do  this  for  more  and  more 
species  grows  with  praetke  tmtil  finaDy  many  can  be  named  with 
certainty  when  they  appear  only  as  black  specks  to  the  naked 
eye,  a  feat  seeming  little  short  of  miractdous  to  the  mtsldOed. 

A  much  mom  difficult  task,  howoer,  is  that  of  paarnig  this 
knowledge  oo  to  others  in  a  way  to  be  readily  imdeistood  and, 
therefore,  useful.  It  is  abo  much  easier  to  name  a  duck  at  a  great 
distance  than  to  prove  the  identification,  without  which  an  observa- 
tion is  devoid  of  sdentific  value.  In  the  writer's  experience  a 
longer  period  of  years  was  neoeaBary  to  prove  that  certain  dudes 
could  be  identified  accurately  at  long  range  than  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  do  so.  This  was  dene  by  taking  ad\*antage  <^  the  well 
known  habit  of  ducks  to  rise  from  the  water  against  the  wind  and 
then  to  douUe  back  with  the  wind.  To  get  just  the  right  conditioDs, 
a  flod^  of  ducks  should  be  approached  against  a  strong  wind  in  a 
boat.  As  they^ush  the>'  can  be  identified  at  long  range  and  when 
they  douUe  back  past  the  boat  the  identification  can  be  made 
positive  thus  suppl^-ing  an  excellent  check.  This  ched^  has  been 
employed  many  times  for  most  sgftoes  mentioned  io  this  paper. 

Tlie  second  difficulty,  that  of  anal>'sing  and  defining  these 
characteristics  of  shape,  fii^t  and  ook>r  pattern,  can  be  o\'ercome 
only  by  visiting  favorable  localities  where  many  species  occur 
together  either  during  migration  or  in  winter  quarters.  Gardinor  's 
Island  and  Currituck  Sound  are  good  examples.  Another  excdloit 
method  which  aids  the  solution  of  both  problems  at  once  is  the 
use  of  a  blind  in  scHne  pcmd  or  cred^  resorted  to  by  several  species. 
Tlie  dudu  come  so  doee  that  they  may  be  identified  with  cer- 
tainty. By  flushing  them  the  differences  between  them  can  be 
noted  at  great  distances  with  the  added  ad\'antages  of  comparison. 
What  is  equally  important,  the  distance  at  which  the  \*arious  qpedes 
are  no  longer  identifiable  can  be  determined  approzimatdy. 
In  most  cases  it  is  astonishing  how  great  this  distance  is. 
This  method  has  been  used  successfully  in  mauiy  parts  of  the 
country*. 
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A  few  words  should  be  said  by  way  of  definition  concerning  the 
field  characters  used  in  this  paper: — 

(1)  Shape. — ^TTie  shape  of  waterfowl  varies  considerably.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  common  barnyard  varieties  can  dis* 
tinguish  a  duck,  goose,  swan,  or  even  different  varieties  of  poultry 
by  shape  alone.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience.  Many 
species  of  ducks  differ  no  less  decidedly  from  each  other,  though 
in  a  lesser  degree.  Tlie  Mergansers  with  their  thin  heads,  long 
thin  necks,  and  narrow  bodies,  can  be  readily  contrasted  with 
the  Sea  Ducks,  possessing  round,  thick  heads,  short  nedcs  and 
stout  bodies.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  a  person  observing  a  Merganser  for  the  first  time  would  at 
once  recognize  it  by  this  characterization.  Since  these  differences 
in  shape  are  of  degree  only,  hence  purely  comparative,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  majority  of  t>7)es  being  a  prerequisite  to  recog- 
nizing a  new  one. 

The  length  of  the  neck  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  separating 
Anatidae  into  groups.  In  flight  Swans  appear  to  be  about  half 
head  and  neck.  Geese  and  the  Pintail  one  third,  the  Anatinae 
Canvasback,  Scoters,  and  Mergansers  about  a  quarter  of  the 
total  length,  and  the  i^emaining  species  even  less. 

(2)  Flight. — ^This  is  undoubtedly  the  character  which  gives  the 
student  most  trouble.  It  is  also  the  most  difficult  of  description 
and  illustration.    It  is  best  treated  under  three  heads: — 

(a)  Shape  of  wings. — ^The  wings  of  the  Anatidae  differ  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Geese  and  swans  have  very  broad  wings; 
fresh  water  ducks,  as  a  rule,  possess  a  long,  narrow  wing,  tapering 
gradually  to  a  point;  the  sea  ducks  are  provided  with  a  short, 
broad  vnng  which  tapers  rapidly  to  a  blunt  point.  There  are, 
of  course,  exceptions  and  variations  in  each  subfamily  which  will  be 
discussed  later.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  here  is  the  relation 
of  shape  of  wing  and  manner  of  flight.  The  rapidity  of  the  wing- 
beats,  necessary  to  maintain  a  given  rate  of  speed,  is  much  greater 
in  the  sea  ducks  than  in  the  fresh  water  species.  In  swans  and 
geese  with  very  broad  wings,  the  flight  is  a  slow  flapping,  rather 
than  a  rapid  beating  of  the  wings. 

(b)  The  arc  described  by  the  wings  during  a  single  heat. — ^Flight  is 
accomplished  by  raising  the  wings  above  the  body  and  then  bring- 
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ing  them  down  forcibly  below  the  body  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
If  we  can  imagine  the  wing-tip  describing  a  line  in  space,  that  line 
will  obviously  assume  the  form  of  an  arc,  since  the  other  end  of 
the  wing  is  permanently  attached  to  the  body.  The  figure  thus 
described  will  be  referred  to  in  this  paper  as  the  ^dng-arc.  It 
follows  that  any  peculiarity  in  flight  will  produce  a  variation  in 
this  arc.  The  Black  Duck,  for  instance,  rarely  brings  its  wings 
below  the  level  of  the  belly  except  when  rising  from  the  water. 
The  arc  in  this  case  is  little  more  than  half  its  length  in  other 
spedes.  The  Baldpate  brings  its  wings  way  below  the  bodj'  at  the 
down-stroke.  The  Ruddy  Duck  raises  its  wings  but  little  above 
the  body  and  does  not  bring  them  very  far  below  it.  The  wing- 
arc  in  the  former  will  be  very  long,  and  in  the  latter  ver}-  short. 
Once  the  principle  of  its  formation  is  grasped,  an  illustration  of 
the  wing-arc  of  any  species  presents  a  much  better  mental  picture 
than  an  unavoidably  lengthy  and  involved  description. 

Finally  the  wing-arcs  of  all  ducks  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  median  line  of  the  body,  ivith  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Old-squaw.  This  is  very  far  from  being  actually 
the  case.  The  movements  of  a  bird 's  wing  are  very  complicated, 
but  they  are  so  very  rapid  that  the  eye  is  entirely  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  It  b  not  in  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  mechanics  of  flight  or  the  reasons  why  it  appears  to  the  eye  as 
it  does.  The  characters  used  in  this  paper  are  those  clearly 
visible  to  the  eye,  and  as  such  the  wing-arc  is  taken  to  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  body,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(c)  Position  of  the  body  in  flight. — This  is  an  excellent  character 
and  is  easy  of  accurate  determination.  The  Mergansers,  for 
instance,  hold  the  bill,  head,  neck,  and  body  in  a  straight  line 
during  hori^ntal  flight.  The  Black  Duck  always  flies  with  the 
body  tipped  up  at  the  front.  Nearly  all  ducks  fly  with  the  head 
higher  than  the  body;  some  point  the  bill  downwards,  others 
hold  it  parallel  to  the  direction  of  flight. 

(3)  Color  pattern. — At  any  considerable  distance  colors  resolve 
themselves  into  dark  and  light  areas,  finally  even  the  light  areas 
becoming  dark  also.  Ducks  are  usually  so  far  away  from  the 
observer  that  their  colors  can  only  be  expressed  in  terms  of  dark 
and  light.     Color  markings  consequently  reduce  themselves  to 
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color  pattemsi  nameiyi  the  arrangement  of  dark  and  light  areas 
for  any  given  species.  The  Black  Duck,  for  instance,  is  not  really 
black  at  all,  but  appears  so  only  a  few  yards  away.  White,  unless 
in  very  small  quantities,  is  evident  at  very  great  distances.  Red 
and  blue  soon  appear  black.  Light  grays  and  blues  appear  as 
light  areas.  Yellow  or  buffy  tints  soon  change  to  brown.  Brown 
in  strong  sunlight  can  be  distinguished  from  black  up  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  finally  appearing  black.  With  practice  the  color  pattern 
of  every  species  is  easily  determinable  beforehand  for  various 
distances. 

So  much  for  the  general  lines  along  which  these  field  studies  of 
the  Anatidae  have  been  conducted.  Every  means  to  identification 
which  the  student  can  employ  will  be  described.  Tlie  majority 
of  species  possess  several  characters  each,  so  that  if  conditions 
make  the  determination  of  one  impossible,  there  are  others  equally 
good  upon  which  to  rely.  Unless  a  duck  is  so  near  that  every 
color  marking  can  be  made  out,  the  student  is  advised  to  flush  or 
scare  up  his  bird  if  possible,  as  most  of  the  characters  other  than 
color  markings  show  in  flight  only.  Ducks  sitting  on  the  water 
100  yards  from  shore  are  almost  invariably  unidentifiable  on  a 
dull  day.  If,  however,  they  can  be  made  to  fly  away  they  are 
equally  certain  to  leave  their  names  behind. 

It  should  be  understood  that  when  characters  are  given  for  any 
species  when  on  the  wing,  the  line  of  flight  must  be  past  the  observer 
not  away  from  or  toward  him.  Certain  expressions  with  regard 
to  distance  have  been  found  convenient,  and  are  employed  con- 
sistently through  the  paper.  They  are  as  follows:  "close  range," 
from  10-150  yards;  "short  distance,"  same  as  the  preceding; 
"moderate  distance,"  150  yards  to  one  quarter  of  a  mile  for 
geese  and  swans;  "long  range,"  one  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more. 
The  use  of  prism  binocular  glasses  is  taken  for  granted  throughout 
the  paper. 

These  investigations  were  started  originally  to  find  out  how 
far  the  accurate  identification  of  Anatidae  could  be  carried,  not 
to  prove  that  they  could  be  named  much  more  easily  than  supposed. 
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II.  Descriptive. 

Tlie  Anatidae  of  North  America  are  divided  into  five  subfamilies 
according  to  the  'Check-List'  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union,  a  division  based  natmttUy  upon  structural  differences. 
Fortunately  there  are  characteristics  of  shape,  size,  and  color  which 
readily  distinguish  most  of  these  groups  in  the  field.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  Anatincie  and  the  Fuligidinae  are  comparatively 
slight,  several  species  in  each  group  varying  towards  the  other 
in  some  of  their  characters. 

Field  Key  to  the  Subfamiliss. 

A.  Plumage  pure  white;  head  and  neck  ^  total  length;  wings  very  long 
and  broad;  size  very  large,  length  55  inches Cygninae. 

AA.  Plumage  never  entirely  white,  neck  ^  of  total  length  or  less;  length 
under  43  inches. 

a.  Wing-beats  slow;  wings  very  broad;  neck  ^  cf  total  length;  size 

comparatively  large Anserinae. 

b.  Wing-beats  more  rapid;  wings  not  bioad;  neck  not  of  striking 

length  (except  in  Pintail);  size  comparatively  small. 

1.  Bill,  head,  neck,  and  body  held  in  a  straight  line  in  flight; 
bill  long,  narrow  and  slender;  head,  neck,  and  body  very 
slender Merginae, 

2.  Bill,  head,  neck  and  body  not  held  in  a  strai^t  line  in 

flight;  bill  short  and  comparatively  stout;  shape  not 
so  slender  as  the  last. 

a.  Neck  long;  head  narrow;  body  slender;  wings  narrow 
and  tapering  gradually  to  a  point AnaHnae. 

b.  Neck  usually  short  and  always  stout;  head  stout  and 
round;  body  stout;  wings  broad  and  suddenly  pointed 
or  else  rounded;  wing-beats  much  more  rapid  than  in 
last Fvliffulinae. 

Subfamily  Merginae. 

Three  species  of  Mergansers  occur  more  or  less  commonly  in 
the  Eastern  United  States.  In  the  water  at  close  range  they 
can  always  be  recognized  by  the  narrow  slender  bill,  and  slender 
head  and  neck.  In  flight  these  characteristics  are  even  more 
apparent;  moreover  the  bird  holds  itself  with  the  bill,  head,  neck, 
and  body  in  a  straight  line.  The  flocking  formation  of  Mergansers 
is  also  characteristic.  They  fly  in  long  lines  over  the  water;  re- 
gularly, in  single  file.     In  flocks  containing  fifty  or  more  birds. 
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there  is  a  certain  amount  of  bunching  in  the  middle,  but  the 
flock  is  always  longer  than  broad  or  deep.  Mergansers  fly  as  a 
rule  just  above  the  water.  I  have  never  seen  a  Merganser  more 
than  150  feet  in  the  air.  Their  flight  and  flocking  habits  are 
shared  by  the  Scoters  only,  which  are  mostly  black,  while  the 
Mergansers  always  show  a  considerable  amount  of  white  in  the 
plumage.  Finally  Scoters  are  not  nearly  so  slender  in  build  as 
Mergansers.  Members  of  this  subfamily  can  be  made  out  satis- 
factorily at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  mile  or  even  more. 

1.  MergUB  americanus.    American  Merganser. 

2.  M.  Barrator.    Red-breasted  Merganser. 

These  two  species  can  best  be  discussed  together.  Color  markings  alone 
must  be  used  to  distinguish  them,  as  the  difference  in  8i2e  is  not  sufficient. 
The  males  are  readily  separable.  The  crest  of  the  Red  breasted  is  notice- 
able at  a  considerable  distance  even  in  poor  light.  The  reddish-bro^-n 
band  across  the  breast  shows  even  when  the  bird  is  swinmiing,  being  well 
above  its  "  waterline. "  At  any  distance  or  in  poor  li^t  it  appears  merely 
as  a  dark  area,  but  as  the  male  American  never  has  a  dark  area  below,  this 
mark  is  useful  in  the  field  at  all  times.  On  the  wing  the  Red-breasted 
shows  much  less  white  than  its  relative,  because  the  bend  of  the  wing  and 
the  outer  scapulars  are  almost  entirely  black,  whereas  they  are  pure  white 
in  the  American.  This  character  is  the  one  observable  at  the  greatest 
distance.  The  females  of  the  two  species  are  very  difficult  to  separate.  The 
American  has  a  dark  reddish  brown  head  and  neck  sharply  defined  from  the 
gray  or  white  of  the  adjoining  areas.  In  the  other  species  the  reddish 
brown  is  lighter  in  shade  and  blends  gradually  into  the  adjacent  areas. 

A  good  many  students  are  content  to  separate  the  two  species  by  the 
character  of  the  water  in  which  the  bird  is  found.  Incredible  as  this  may 
seem,  there  is  a  certain  basis  of  truth  in  it,  founded  on  the  habits  of  these 
birds.  The  American  undoubtedly  prefers  fresh  water,  rivers  and  lakes; 
the  Red-breasted  the  ocean,  and  salt  bays,  and  estuaries.  Unfortunately 
many  exceptions  may  possibly  prove  the  rule,  the  Red-breasted  Merganser 
beipg  a  regular  migrant  to  all  large  inland  bodies  of  water,  and  the  Ameri- 
can frequently  noted  in  bays  and  estuaries,  though  rarely  in  the  ocean 
itself.  The  student  must  resdise  then  that  a  Merganser  pn  a  river  or  lake 
is  not  necessarily  an  American,  and  similarly  a  flock  of  birds  in  some  bay 
are  not  necessarily  to  be  considered  the  Red-breasted  species. 

3.  Lophodytas  eucullatus. — Hooded  Merganser. 

This  rather  uncommon  species  is  found  in  all  types  of  aquatic  environ- 
ment, and  hence  associates  frequently  with  its  larger  relatives.  On  such 
occasions  its  much  smaller  sise  and  the  darker  coloration  of  both  sexes 
readily  distinguish  it.    Should  the  birds  be  alone  on  some  quiet  mill-pond 
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or  estuary,  the  adult  male  can  be  identified  by  its  bushy,  black  and  white 
crest,  the  large  amount  of  black  in  the  wings,  and  the  t¥vo  bars  of  black 
on  the  sides  of  the  breast  in  front  of  the  wing.  The  female  and  immature 
have  the  back  dark  grayish-brown  and  not  gray  as  in  the  other  t¥vo  species, 
a  distinction  which  distance  accentuates;  the  head  is  also  dark  grayish- 
brown  and  not  reddish-brown  in  marked  contrast  to  the  head.  In  ri^d 
fli^t  the  exact  proportion  of  light  and  dark  does  not  show  well,  but  the 
male  differs  from  its  relatives  in  the  wholly  black  i^^pearance  of  the  wing, 
which  has  a  small  whijte  mirror  only;  the  female  can  only  be  identified 
by  its  smaller  size. 

Subfamily  Anatinae. 

Eleven  species  of  this  subfamily  occur  more  or  less  regularly 
in  the  eastern  United  States,  but  only  one,  the  Black  Duck,  b 
abundant  and  generally  distributed.  Most  of  them  are  now  un- 
conmion  in  most  of  the  North-east.  Three  are  rare  everywhere; 
the  European  Widgeon  while  a  rare  visitor  to  North  America,  is 
likely  to  occur  anywhere  with  Baldpate  in  localities  suited  to  that 
species;  the  l^oveller  and  Gradwall  are  western  species,  regular 
winter  visitors  to  the  Southern  States  only,  and  very  rare  north 
of  Maryland,  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  Wood  Duck,  owing 
to  persistent  persecution  and  the  reclamation  of  its  breeding 
grounds,  is  now  common  only  in  the  South.  In  the  Montezuma 
Marshes  of  central  New  York  one  Teal  is  seen  for  every  thousand, 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Several  years  are  usually  required  to  meet 
all  the  members  of  this  subfamily,  imless  the  student  can  reach  a 
few  chosen  localities. 

Most  of  the  species  can,  however,  be  recognized  at  considerable 
distances  by  marked  characteristics  of  shape  and  flight.  The  bill 
is  relatively  longer  than  in  Sea  Ducks,  deeper  and  much  broader 
than  in  Mergansers.  The  neck  is  slender,  never  stout,  and  from 
i  to  J  the  total  length,  when  outstretched  in  flight.  The  Scoters 
(Sea  Ducks)  have  rather  slender  heads  and  long  necks,  but  the 
neck  is  much  stouter^  as  is  also  the  body,  which  is  slender  in  the 
Anatinae,  The  wings  are  long,  narrow  and  sharply  pointed,  never 
rounded  and  abrupt.  In  flight  the  members  of  this  subfamily 
never  assume  an  attitude  like  that  of  the  Mergansers,  but  rather 
one  in  which  the  neck  is  incUned  upwards  from  the  body,  and  the 
head  slightly  downward  thus  forming  an  angle  with  the  neck. 
The  wing-beats  are  slow  compared  with  Sea  Ducks,  the  wing-arc 
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being  very  long.  The  Mallard  and  Black  Duck  are  two  exceptions. 
In  these  the  wing-arc  is  short  due  to  the  rapid  wing-beats,  but  the 
wings  are  raised  high  above  the  body  during  the  up-stroke,  thus 
differing  markedly  from  Sea  Ducks.    All  AnaHnae  rise  from  the 

water  very  abruptly  or  steeply,  Pt  an  aagle  of  75-80**. 

4.  Anas  pUtyrhynchos. — Mallard. 

The  male  Mallard  at  close  range  can  be  confused  with  no  other  species, 
whether  sitting  on  the  water  or  on  the  wing.  When  flying  directly  away 
from  the  observer,  the  white  tail  feathers  and  black  tail  coverts  are  very 
conspicuous  and  furnish  an  excellent  distinguishing  mark.  The  female 
Mallard  most  closely  resembles  the  Black  Duck  but  is  of  a  light  chocolate 
brown,  instead  of  dark  blackish  brown,  with  a  conspicuous  white  stripe  in 
the  wing.  These  characters  can  frequently  be  made  out  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  mile  in  strong  sunlight. 

On  the  wing  this  species  and  the  Black  Duck  share  the  peculiar  wing- 
arc  described  above.  At  long  range  the  white  underparts  of  the  male  show 
as  a  light  area  even  in  poor  light,  and  the  paler  coloration  of  the  female  is 
very  noticeable,  as  mentioned  above.  The  female  also  bears  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  female  Baldpate,  many  students  believing  that  the 
white  belly  of  the  latter  must  be  made  out  to  distinguish  the  two  species. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  much  more  white  in  the  wing  of  the  Baldpate, 
and  at  any  distance  the  peculiar  flight  of  the  Mallard  is  noticeable.  More- 
over it  has  a  much  stockier  build. 

5.  Anas  rubripea. — Black  Duck. 

The  Black  Duck,  owing  to  its  uniform  dark  coloration  and  peculiar 
flight,  is  distinguishable  at  any  distance.  The  white  lining  of  the  wings 
is  an  excellent  character  which  is  obvious  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  mile 
in  good  light.  The  thin  line  of  white  on  the  tips  of  the  secondaries  is  not 
visible  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  and  is  indistinguishable  when  the  bird 
is  on  the  wing.  There  is,  therefore,  no  danger  of  confusing  it  with  a 
female  Mallard,  which  has  a  conspicuous  stripe  of  white  in  the  wing. 

When  Black  Ducks  are  startled  by  a  sudden  approach  or  when  in  some 
manner  suspicion  is  aroused,  the  head  and  neck  are  stretched  straight  up 
in  the  air  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  the  bird  for  several  seconds 
is  absolutely  motionless.  All  Anatinae,  when  alarmed,  raise  the  head  to 
look  about,  but  no  other  species  comports  itself  in  quite  the  same  way  as 
the  Black  Duck. 

EIncamped  on  the  bank  of  a  pond  in  some  marsh  during  the  migrations, 
the  student  is  often  awakened  by  the  whirring  of  wings,  the  quacking  and 
whistling  of  various  Anatinae  which  appear  as  mere  shapeless  shadows. 
Their  notes  identify  them.  The  male  Mallard  and  Black  Duck  have  a 
low  reedy  quack,  kwek-kwek-kwek-kwek,  given  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  resonant  qu/ack^  quack^  quack,  of  the  females. 

6.  Anas  fulvigula. — Florida  Duck. 
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This  species  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  Black  Duck  in  life.  The 
lack  of  streaks  on  the  buffy  throat  gives  this  part  a  much  lighter  appearance 
at  a  distance  than  the  rest  of  the  underparts  or  the  head,  thus  affording 
a  contrast  in  color  pattern  which  is  noticeable  in  a  good  light  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  two  races  of  this  species  are,  of  course,  not  dis- 
tinguishable .in  life. 

7.  ChaulelasmuB  streperuB. — Gadwall. 

This  species  is  the  rarest  of  its  subfamily  in  the  North-east,  and  I 
doubt  if  it  is  really  conmion  an3rwhere  in  Eastern  North  America  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  male  is  quite  unmistakable  at  close  range.  At  a 
distance  it  has  a  gray  effect,  the  wing  with  a  large  white  and  dark  area. 
The  female  is  the  most  difficult  of  its  subfamily  to  identify.  The  color 
pattern  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  Baldpate.  At  close  range  the  absence 
of  a  vinaceous  tone  is  obvious.  At  a  distance  in  flight  this  distinction 
becomes  impossible,  and  it  can  then  be  distinguished  only  by  its  shape, 
which  is  like  that  of  a  Pintail,  slenderer  and  more  rakish.  The  conspicuous 
white  in  the  wing  will  distinguish  it  from  the  latter.  In  most  part«  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  it  should  be  identified  with  the  greatest  care  and 
caution. 

8.  Hareca  penelope. — Eubopean  Widgeon. 

This  beautiful  species  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  was  formerly  supposed 
in  the  Eastecn  United  States.  On  Currituck  Sound,  North  Carolina, 
where  Baldpates  winter  in  great  numbers,  this  species  is  well  known  to  the 
better  class  of  local  gunners  who  call  it  the  Red-headed  Widgeon.  It  is 
likely  to  occur  wherever  Baldpates  are  particularly  abundant. 

In  size,  shape,  and  flight  characters  it  closely  resembles  its  relative, 
and  is  indistinguishable  from  it  on  the  wing  at  any  distance.  At  close 
range  on  the  water,  however,  the  male  differs  from  any  other  species  in 
its  cinnamon  red  head  and  cream  buff  crown.  The  female  is  indistinguish- 
able in  the  field  from  the  female  Baldpate. 

9.  Hareca  americazia. — Baldpate. 

Like  all  the  members  of  this  subfamily,  the  male  Baldpate  is  unmis- 
takable at  close  range.  The  female  resembles  that  sex  of  the  Mallard, 
hut  is  much  paler  in  general  color  and  smaller.  The  amount  of  white  in 
the  wing  is  also  much  greater.  When  tipping  for  food  Baldpates  leave 
only  the  rear  end  out  of  the  water.  On  such  occasions  the  pure  white  of 
the  belly  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  black  under  tail-coverts,  a  very 
striking  field  mark. 

On  the  wing  even  at  close  range  the  white  top  of  the  head  in  the  male 
is  usually  invisible  and  the  thick  speckling  of  black  elsewhere  on  the 
head  give  it  a  dark  appearance.  The  whole  fore-part  of  the  wing  is, 
however,  snowy  white  and  very  conspicuous,  this  mark  alone  serving  to 
distinguish  it  from  any  other  member  of  the  family.  The  body  is  much 
paler  in  coloration  than  the  Mallard  and  is  strongly  vinaceous  in  tint 
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The  lower  breast  and  belly  are  white.  The  last  two  characters  serve  also 
to  distinguish  the  female  very  readily. 

On  the  wing  at  long  range  this  species  is  readily  determinable  by  its 
shape  which  is  noticeably  slenderer  than  the  Mallard  and  Black  Duck. 
This  shows  especially  in  the  body  which  is  not  so  deep  or  so  stout.  The 
flight  is  also  diagnostic,  the  wings  being  brought  way  below  the  body  in 
the  down-stroke,  thus  making  the  wing-arc  a  long  one.  The  bird  seems  to 
rise  from  the  water,  when  flushed,  with  much  less  effort  than  the  other 
two  species. 

The  note  of  the  male  is  a  mewing  whistle  which  might  be  rendered  as 
tcheWf  wheWf  whew.  More  rarely  there  is  another  note,  a  firSw^-whew, 
with  a  pronounced  burr  in  it,  making  it  suggest  a  common  call  note  of 
the  Pine  Siskin  to  a  surprising  extent.  The  female  utters  a  loud  cry  which 
Eaton  renders  kaaw,  kaow.  Unlike  the  Black  Duck,  the  female  is  not 
particularly  loquacious,  while  the  drake  gabbles  incessantly.  The  Bald- 
pate  is  easily  the  tamest  of  the  Anatinae. 

10.  Nettion  crecca. — European  Teal. 

At  close  range  in  good  light  the  male  can  be  separated  without  difficulty 
from  our  Green-winged  Teal.  While  well  acquainted  with  both  birds  in 
life,  this  species  is  so  rare  in  North  America  that  I  would  not  regard  a 
sight  record  as  of  any  real  scientific  value. 

11.  Nettion  carolinenaa. — Green-winged  Teal. 

The  male  Green-winged  Teal  at  close  range  is  unmistakable  because  of 
its  small  size;  chestnut  colored  head;  white  crescent  in  front  of  the  wing, 
and  absence  of  white  in  the  wing.  The  female  is  more  or  less  uniformly 
colored,  a  paler  shade  than  the  male  Mallard,  and  no  white  in  the  wing. 

In  flight,  at  any  distance,  this  species  is  easily  determined  by  its  very 
small  size,  3-5  inches  smaller  than  the  Baldpate  for  instance.  The  flight 
is  also  exceedingly  rapid,  equalled  by  the  Canvasback  alone,  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  the  great  speed  is  attained  and  maintained  without 
apparent  effort,  while  the  Canvasback  displays  effort  in  its  movements. 

The  male  utters  a  short  mellow  whistle,  somewhat  like  the  first  syllable 
of  a  Baldpate 's  note.  The  female  quacks  like  a  Black  Duck  but  the 
notes  are  higher  pitched,  more  often  repeated  and  much  less  strident. 
Neither  sex  is  particularly  loquacious. 

12.  QuerqueduU  discon. — Blue-winged  Teal. 

The  male  is  easily  recognized  at  close  range  by  the  crescentic  patch 
of  white  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  both  sexes  by  their  small  size  and  grayish 
blue  wing-coverts,  which  at  a  distance  seem  to  occupy  about  a  third  of 
the  wing.  This  species  is  obviously  a  Teal  by  its  small  size,  although  it  is 
a  trifle  larger  than  its  relative. 

At  long  distance  in  flight  when  color  details  are  lost,  the  white  crescentic 
patch  of  the  male  is  invisible,  and  it  then  appears  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses like  the  female.  Under  these  circumstances  it  can  be  confused  with 
the  female  Shoveller  and  the  Green-winged   Teal.     The  grayish -blue 
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wing  coverU  mre  coii8|Muoas  as  a  light  aica  at  a  considefahle  dislaim. 
wfaidi  series  to  eHmfnate  the  unifonnly  brown  Green-vinged  Teal.  The 
Shoveflerabohasgrajrish-khie  wing-coTertSy  but  its  bOl  is  orer  2)4uiehes 
long,  longer  than  any  member  of  the  family  in  this  continent  except  the 
Swans,  the  bill  of  the  Teal  but  little  OTer  an  inch  long. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  fully  as  rapid  as  its  near  relatiTe.  Both 
species  drop  suddenly  into  the  water  like  Snipe,  and  frequently  wheel 
about  over  the  marsh  in  an  erratic  manner  in  a  densely  massed  company 
like  Sandpipers. 

The  male's  note  is  a  whistling  *^peep,"  repeated  five  or  six  times.  The 
female  quacks  less  plainly  and  in  a  hoarser  voice  than  the  Green-wing. 
The  notes  are  seldom  heard. 

13.  SpAtola  cljpeata. — Shoveller. 

The  Sboveller  is  still  a  very  rare  bird  in  the  North-east,  but  is  not  un- 
common in  parts  of  the  South  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  drake  is  an  absolutely  unmistakable  bird,  even  at  long  range.  In 
shape  and  sise  it  looks  like  a  Blue-winged  Teal  with  a  tremendously  long 
bill,  ^diich  gives  the  wings  an  effect  of  being  way  to  the  rear.  The  color 
patten  is  immistakable.  Below  there  are  5  alternating  areas  of  daik 
and  li^t.  The  head  looks  black;  from  there  to  the  front  edge  of  the 
wing  is  an  area  of  pure  white,  ^diich  appears  like  a  broad  ring  around  the 
body;  the  chestnut  abdomen  appears  as  a  dark  area,  separated  from  the 
black  imder  tail-coverts  by  a  narrow  band  of  pure  white.  At  a  great 
distance  this  narrow  white  band  becomes  invisible.  If  the  upper-parts  are 
seen,  the  back  is  dark,  the  white  ring  appears  continuous,  and  the  whole 
front  half  of  the  wing  is  pure  white.   The  female  has  already  been  discussed. 

Shovellers,  while  resembling  Teal  in  shape  and  appearance,  do  not 
resemble  them  in  speed  of  flight  or  other  flight  characteristics.  In  a  large 
mixed  flock  of  Anatinae  the  Shoveller  will  be  at  the  top  level  of  the  flock, 
Teal  will  be  at  the  bottom  level  towards  the  rear,  and  are  the  first  to 
break  awa^'  and  dart  back  to  the  marsh.  Teal  will  frequently  not  flush 
at  ail  when  surprised,  but  stretching  the  head  and  neck  over  the  water 
will  creep  among  the  reeds  along  the  bank  and  are  astonishingly  hard  to 
detect.  I  have  never  known  the  Shoveller  to  attempt  this.  In  fact,  as  u 
rule,  most  Anatinae  will  flush,  even  when  invisible  to  the  hunter  in  a  canoe, 
and  will  rise  to  almost  certain  death  above  the  shelter  of  the  reeds. 

14.  DaflU  acuta. — Pintail. 

The  male  at  close  range  is  readily  determined  by  the  long  tail  feathers 
and  a  narrow  line  of  white  running  up  the  sides  of  the  neck  between  the 
bronzy  brown  of  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  back  of  the  neck.  Both 
sexes  at  anj-  distance  can  be  determined  by  the  length  of  their  necks 
which  are  proportionate!}'  almost  as  long  as  in  Geese.  The  female  is 
more  or  less  uniforml}-  colored,  about  the  same  shade  as  a  Mallard  but 
without  any  white  in  the  wing. 
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In  flight  this  species  can  be  distinguished  at  any  distance  by  shape 
alone.  The  female  rs  about  as  long  as  a  Black  Duck  and  the  male  con- 
siderably longer,  though  at  any  distance  the  long  tail-feathers  become 
invisible  making  it  appear  but  little  longer  than  the  female.  The  long 
slender  neck  and  slender  body  are,  therefore,  very  striking.  Compared 
with  a  Black  Duck,  the  body  is  much  narrower  and  less  deep.  The  wings 
are  also  much  narrower  at  the  base  than  any  other  fresh  water  species. 
The  flight  resembles  that  of  the  Baldpate. 

The  female  has  a  hoarse,  guttural  quack,  the  male  a  mellow,  piping 
whistle  like  the  syllables  whee^  ee,  ee,  ee,  very  rapidly  uttered. 

15.  Aiz  sponfla. — Wood  Duck. 

The  beautiful  plumage  of  the  male  Wood  Duck  is  unique,  and  unexcelled 
by  any  other  North  American  species.  On  the  wing  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colors  is  lost.  The  head  is  ornamented  with  a  long  crest,  however,  and 
there  are  conspicuous  white  markings  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  a  broad  crescent  of  white  in  front  of  the  wing.  The  female  has  a  notice- 
able crest,  is  dark  brown  in  general  color,  and  resembles  a  female  Baldpate 
in  general  appearance.  The  chin,  is  however,  pure  white,  and  there  is  a 
conspicuous  white  eye-ring.  There  is  also  very  much  less  white  in  the 
wing. 

In  flight  at  any  distance  a  stray  female  Wood  Duck  mixed  in  with 
other  species  could  not  be  distinguished  with  certainty.  It  prefers  wooded 
swamps  and  flooded  lands,  however,  where  the  other  species  of  Anatinae 
rarely  occur.  The  Wood  Duck  is  rarely  seen  in  the  marshes  or  on  large 
bodies  of  water.  It  is  perfectly  at  home  in  the  woods,  darting  through 
the  trees  at  top  speed  ,and  frequently  alighting  on  branches  and  stumps, 
a  habit  shared  by  no  other  species. 

The  commonest  note  of  the  male  is  a  hoo-Mk-hoo-iek,  given  when 
alarmed.  It  also,  according  to  Eaton,  has  a  mellow  pee/,  peel.  The  call 
of  the  duck  closely  resembles  her  mate's. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

(To  he  concluded) 


THE  WINTER  BIRDS  OF    THE  BILOXI,  MISSISSIPPI, 

REGION. 

BY  JULUN  D.  CORRINGTON. 

Having  occasion  to  spend  the  latter  half  of  the  winter  of  1920- 
1921  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  study 
of  the  fauna,  and  particularly  the  birds  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  and 
its  environs,  and  found  this  territory  to  be  a  vertible  paradise 
for  winter  birds  of  all  groups. 
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A  seccHid  trip  wms  made  to  BOcud  for  the  last  nine  da^^  of  Dec- 
ember, 1921,  and  additional  ob8er\mtic»is  made  at  that  time. 

Concerning  BUoxi .  lliis  region  is  a  part  of  the  American  Riviera, 
whidi  extends  fnnn  New  Orleans  to  Molnle,  and  which  is  ^t 
becoming  a  popular  ''aU-the-year^oond"  resort.  The  coast  line  is 
dotted  with  mansions  and  cottages  and  a  line  of  watering  places, 
the  principal  ones  bdng  from  west  to  east.  Bay  St.  Louis,  Pass 
Christian,  Gulfport,  Biloxi,  Ocean  Springs,  and  Pascagoula.  Tliese 
cities  are  ail  in  the  State  of  Mississii^,  and  imxx  the  Mississip^M 
Sound,  a  shallow  body  of  water  partially  separated  from  the  main 
Gulf  by  a  chain  of  long  and  narrow  islands,  \ymg  on  an  avenge  of 
nine  miles  from  shore.  Tliis  country  is  ser\'ed  by  the  LouisWlle 
and  Nash\'ille  Railroad,  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad,  in 
part  by  an  electric  interurban  line,  and  by  fine  shell  roads. 

Biloxi  is  situated  on  a  long  thin  peninsula,  washed  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Sound  on  the  south  and  the  Biloxi  Back  Bay  on  the  north. 
The  chief  industry'  is  that  of  the  sea, — ^fishing  of  all  kinds,  but 
principally  the  canning  and  expcHting  of  oysters  and  shrimp. 
Tlie  immediate  back  country  is  not  suitable  for  agriculture  of 
a  general  nature,  as  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  land  is  made  up  of 
small  marshes  and  wooded  swamps  for  a  considerable  distance 
inland.  However,  the  orange  and  pecan  groves  flourish,  and  do 
well  on  reclaimed  soil. 

Acknaitledgenmenis,  The  writer  met  with  unfailing  kindness 
and  courtesy  from  many  friends  made  in  Biloxi,  and  wishes  to 
especially  recognize  here  the  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  John 
Hord,  who  made  the  more  distant  trips  to  Ship  Island  and  the 
Pascagoula  Swamp  possible  with  his  power  boat  and  car,  and  who 
aided  in  many  ways,  among  which  was  the  satisfactory  establish- 
ment of  the  presence  of  certain  species  not  seen  by  the  author. 
Thanks  are  also  due  Dr.  A.  A.  Allen  of  the  Zoological  Department, 
of  Cornell  University,  for  helpful  criticism  of  the  manuscript. 

Previous  Publication.  During  the  four  day  period  of  February 
13-16,  1904,  Messrs.  H.  H.  Kopman,  W.  B.  Allison,  and  Andrew 
Allison  made  observations  in  the  \dcinity  of  Bay  St.  Loub,  the 
western-most  of  the  Ri\'iera  resorts.  This  city  is  the  county  seat  of 
Hancock  County,  and  since  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  coastal 
counties  not  covered  in  my  own  studies,  I  have  decided  to  include 
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these  records  in  the  present  writing.  The  younger  generation  of 
readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  Mr.  Allison's  paper,  and  then 
too,  it  is  well  to  have  the  winter  avifauna  of  the  three  adjacent 
counties  incorporated  in  a  single  article.  This  report*  includes 
61  species,  and  is  the  only  published  record  to  my  knowledge  of 
this  interesting  region. 

The  territory  embraced  in  the  following  records  is  by  no  means 
uniform  in  its  faunal  distribution,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper  I  have  divided  it  into  seven  localities,  designated  by  the 
letters  A  to  G. 

Locality  A  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  cities  of 
Biloxi  and  Gulfport,  and  on  the  north  and  south  by  Back  Bay  and 
Mississippi  Sound  respectively.  Throughout  it  b  heavily  wooded 
with  deciduous  trees,  with  but  scatterings  of  pines,  which  accounts 
for  the  absence  or  scarcity  here  of  the  typical  birds  of  the  great 
southern  pineries.  There  are  occasional  small  wooded  s^'amps  and 
innim[ierable  small  marshes,  fresh  water  on  the  north,  salt  water  on 
the  south.  A  goodly  number  of  farms  and  clearings  occur,  but 
field  frequenting  birds  are  rare.  Several  places  in  this  area  were 
especially  good  for  bird  study,  notably  the  Biloxi  Cemetery,  the 
Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  at  Beauvoir,  the  Camp  Ground, 
Heartsease,  Handsboro,  and  the  Golf  Links.  At  Gulfport,  a  long 
pier  runs  out  from  the  Great  Southern  Hotel  grounds  to  the  beach, 
crossing  over  a  good  sized  salt  marsh.  This  proved  an  especially 
fertile  field  for  marsh  birds,  as  one  could  look  directly  do^n  upon 
them  and  observe  with  ease,  though  on  descending  to  the  ground 
he  would  be  able  to  see  little  or  nothing  because  of  the  dense  and 
high  growth.  Much  was  accomplished  here  without  the  use  of 
a  blind. 

Locality  B  includes  the  to^Tis  of  Ocean  Springs  and  Seymour, 
the  latter  being  a  cross-the-bay  extension  of  Biloxi.  The  character 
of  the  land  is  quite  different,  and  even  in  places  where  one  might 
throw  a  stone  across,  the  change  from  locality  A  to  B  is  very 
noticeable.  Deciduous  woods  are  present  but  are  greatly  over- 
shadowed by  the  pines,  and  large  fields  of  various  kinds  occur. 


•  Alliaoa.  Andrew:  Notes  on  the  Winter  Birds  of  Hancock  County.  MiaslMlppl. 
Auk.  XXIII.  1906.  No.  1.  pp.  44-47. 
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with  appmren^  more  sacccaafbl  and  attnctiTe  fuming.  Marskes 
are  mudi  scuccr  but  thae  aie  sevcnd  faur-siBed  swmmps.  As  a 
ooDsequence  of  these  diffcraiccs,  the  bird  Kfe  of  the  two  refioos 
I»eseiits  many  contrasts.  Meritini^  e^iedal  mentba  for  fidd 
wc^  are  the  Tidnhks  of  Seymour  and  Woohnarket. 

Locality  C,  Deer  Island,  is  a  more  compact  unit  as  would  be 
expected,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  ^lots  for  bird  stud^%  parti* 
cularly  for  groups  lower  than  the  Passeres,  in  the  aitire  region. 
Pine  groves  dothe  the  eastern  and  western  ends,  and  the  shores 
everywhere  teem  with  life.  The  balk  of  the  interior  consbts  of  one 
great  marsh,  wdl  enoug}i  isolated  from  dAilization  to  retain  a 
primitive  wildness,  and  was  indeed  a  treasure  house  of  marsh  forms. 

Locality  D,  Ship  Island,  is  similar  but  not  as  good.  Qnl>'  the 
eastern  tip,  from  the  lagoon  east  bears  any  v^etatioo,  and  con- 
sists of  pine  groves  and  marshes.  The  remainder  of  the  island  is  a 
long  and  narrow  s|Ht  of  bare  sand. 

Locality  £  is  the  ACssissippi  Sound  portion  of  the  region  \4sited. 

Locality  F,  the  Bfloxi  BadL  Bay,  b  salt  water  for  only  a  short 
distance  inland,  and  was  weU  supplied  with  bird  life  in  spite  of 
the  constant  traffic.  The  long  bridge  across  to  Seymour  furnished 
good  hunting  with  the  field  glasses. 

Locality  G  embraces  the  great  Pascagoula  Swamp,  a  compact 
unit,  and  one  well  deserving  of  a  separate  volume.  On  two  success- 
ive days  my  friend,  Mr.  Hord,  took  me  out  by  automobile  to  points 
beyond  Vancleave  whence  we  paddled  in  a  dugout  through  miles 
of  veritable  fairyland,  covering  different  routes  each  time.  .\n 
uncharted  wilderness,  this  vast  swamp  consists  of  a  maze  of 
interlacing  bayous  and  lakes  in  which  the  unacquainted  would  be 
speedily  lost.  The  land  areas,  much  of  which  were  under  water 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  are  heavily  timbered  but  without  the 
tangle  of  undergrowth  one  might  expect,  and  the  water  every- 
where was  completely  free  from  debris,  never  stagnant,  and  en- 
tirely fit  to  drink.  In  the  bayous,  all  of  which  connect  up  with 
the  large  central  Pascagoula  River  and  its  branches,  the  water 
averaged  some  fifty  feet  in  depth  and  afforded  wonderful  fishing. 
We  saw  alligators  and  swarms  of  turtles,  but  very  few  snakes 
indeed.  Mr.  Hord  told  me  that  the  razorbacks  which  run  wild  in 
the  swamp  keep  them  killed  off.   Hunting  parties  from  Biloxi,  Gulf- 
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port,  and  other  points  find  the  shooting  exceptionally  good  here, 
the  bags  of  Wild  Turkeys  running  from  ten  to  twenty  for  a  two 
or  three  day  trip  of  several  persons,  with  a  few  deer  and  even  an 
occasional  bear.  With  limited  time,  we  could  not  penetrate 
deeply  enough  into  the  swamp  to  find  such  game,  but  my  ornitho- 
logical zea)  was  satbfied  by  the  sight  of  an  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
pecker, a  bird  so  near  extinction  that  I  had  never  hoped  to  see  a 
living  specimen. 

Ecological  •  Associations,  Zoologically,  the  region  lies  in  the 
Austroriparian  Zone,  and  the  characteristic  species  of  this  belt  are 
well  represented.  In  the  following  synopsis  of  the  forms  recorded 
it  will  be  of  value  to  note  the  ecological  associations  in  which  each 
typically  occurs,  together  with  those  which  it  may  invade.  TTiese 
environments  are  given  as  I  found  them  to  be  for  this  particular 
region  and  for  the  winter  only,  and  have  no  connection  with  the 
possible  haunts  of  the  birds  at  other  places  and  seasons.  No 
attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  work  up  the  flora  systematically, 
and  of  animals  only  the  birds  are  given,  as  other  fonns  lie  without 
the  scope  of  this  publication.  Thus  simplified,  I  have  listed  the 
Associations  under  ten  headings,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Open  Water  Association,  consisting  here  of  localities 
E  and  F    The  flora  includes  the  usual  seaweeds  of  the  shalloi/v-s. 

2.  The  Littoral  Association,  practically  without  vegetation  and 
including  all  shore  lines,  tidal  flats,  bars,  and  the  water  bordering 
them  for  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  outward. 

3.  The  Marsh  Association,  involving  fresh,  brackish,  and  salt 
water  marshes  and  made  up  principally  of  sedges,  rushes,  and 
cat-tails. 

4.  The  Swamp  Association,  composed  of  small  swamps  in 
scattered  places  particularly  in  the  various  river  bottoms,  but 
reaching  its  full  development  only  in  the  magnificent  Pascagoula 
Swamp.  Here  the  flora  includes  live  oaks,  cypress,  sweet  gum, 
tupelo  gum,  spruce-pine,  and  some  scrub  palmetto  in  the  drier 
places. 

5.  The  River  Association.  Fresh  water  streams  in  themselves 
form  an  environment  characteristic  of  a  few  species  and  must  be 
listed  separately.    Practically  all  of  the  other  associations  descend 
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to  the  very  hanks  of  the  livecs,  but  the  birds  Bsted  imder  this 
head  are  typtcaJ  of  the  lirer  and  not  of  the  snironrndings.  The 
Water-I3y  is  the  most  frequent  plant. 

6.  The  Field  Assodation.  Uxider  this  geneiml  term  are  indnded 
such  divearse  habitats  as  iret  meadows,  dry  upland  fidds,  diickets, 
and  the  very  numerous  areas  of  scrub  palmettx). 

7.  The  Decidiiotts  Woods  Association.  The  characteristic  tree 
all  over  this  region  is  the  Hve  oak,  which  grows  e^^eiywhere,  from 
the  beaches  to  the  distant  swamps.  Many  other  oaks  are  in  e\'i- 
dttice,  and  there  are  lesser  growths  of  magnolias,  s^^camcnes, 
hidsones,  etc. 

8.  The  Coniferous  Woods  Association.  Various  e^^ergreens  are 
found,  but  the  long4eafed  3'eOow  pine  is  the  most  abundant. 
This  is  a  xery  compact  association,  many  of  the  t^^Mcal  forms 
oocurring  nowhere  else. 

9.  The  Universal  Association.  An  artificial  group  created  to 
take  care  of  some  of  the  most  wides{n'ead  forms, — those  which 
are  ^icountered  wherever  one  may  go,  be  it  beach,  swamp,  or 
dense  pinery,  and  which  are  apparently  equally  at  home  in  an^^ 
en\'ironm^it. 

10.  The  Social  Association.  Another  artificial  category,  and 
induding  those  species  which  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  dwellings,  whether  of  town  or  farm. 

Descriptum  of  Fidd  Studies.  The  record  covers  a  period  of  78 
days,  from  January  13  to  Mardi  31,  inclusive,  during  which  time 
there  were  26  days  on  which  regular  field  trips  were  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  faunal  study.  Of  these,  9  were  taken  in  January, 
10  in  February,  and  7  in  March.  Again,  of  the  26,  13  trips  woe 
made  in  Locality  A,  8  in  Locality  B,  2  to  C,  1  to  D,  and  2  to  G. 
Localities  £  and  F  were  studied  in  connection  with  many  of  the 
above  trips,  and  were  noted  casuaUy  everj'  day.  In  addition  to 
the  26,  cursor^'  observations  for  a  brief  period  to  nearby  points 
were  made  on  9  additional  days. 

On  my  second  >isit  to  Biloxi,  covering  the  dates  of  December 
23  to  December  31,  1921,  several  cursory  records  were  added, 
and  two  field  trips  made,  one  up  the  Biloxi  Ri\*er  by  boat,  and  one 
to  the  Pascagoula  Swamp. 
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Hypothetical  List.  A  number  of  species  should  be  at  least 
occasionally  met  with  in  this  region  in  the  winter  that  I  did  not 
find,  and  for  whose  presence  I  could  not  establish  satisfactory 
evidence  from  local  sources.  Also  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  certain  groups  are  more  fully  represented  in  number  of 
species  in  this  region  than  the  s>7iopsis  would  indicate. 

The  Water  Turkey  (Anhinga  anhinga)  proved  the  most  elusive 
of  all.  Many  times  I  responded  to  calls  to  "come  and  see  the 
Water  Turkey,"  and  many  persons  pointed  a  would-be  specimen 
out  to  me,  but  in  each  case  the  bird  in  question  turned  out  to  be  a 
Cormorant.  I  looked  for  them  in  all  of  the  most  suitable 
situations,  especially  inland  on  the  rivers,  but  never  found  one. 

Reports  were  both  numerous  and  credible  from  fishermen, 
hunters,  and  from  sailors  stationed  at  the  Gulfport  Naval  Training 
Station,  of  large  mixed  flocks  of  Ducks  and  Geese  of  many  different 
species  to  be  met  with  on  the  open  Gulf  beyond  the  chain  of  islands. 
Unable  to  go  out  there,  I  had  to  be  contented  with  the  small 
flocks  and  strays  seen  along  the  coast,  and  my  list  of  Anseres  is 
unquestionably  very  incomplete. 

The  Sandhill  Crane  (Grus  mexicafia)  was  another  form  of  re- 
ported common  occurrence  but  each  bird  observed  proved,  as 
might  l^e  expected,  to  be  a  Great  Blue  Heron. 

The  list  of  Rails  is  undoubtedly  deficient,  and  both  species  of 
Gallinules  should  also  occur  in  this  fauna.  The  difliculties  always 
attending  the  study  of  this  group  were  intensified  here  by  the 
dense  and  high  growth  in  all  the  marshes,  and  by  lack  of  time  and 
opportunity  to  use  a  blind. 

Shore-birds  are  certainly  more  numerous  in  species  than  my 
list  would  indicate,  but  are  of  erratic  distribution  locally  as  well 
as  generally.  More  trips  to  the  islands  would  probably  have 
swelled  my  number  of  limicolae  considerably.  I  believe  I  saw 
some  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  (Ereunetes  piurillus)  on  Deer 
Island,  but  could  not  approach  closely  enough  to  make  certain. 

I  expected  to  encounter  the  Ground  Dove  (Chaemepelia  passerina 
terrestris)  but  could  not  find  it  or  uncover  any  reliable  records  of 
its  presence  here.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Osprey  (Pandian 
hcdiaetus  carolinerms) .  A  reward  was  offered  anyone  who  could 
show  me  a  Barn  Owl  {Aluco  pratincola)  but  it  remained  unpaid. 
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No  traces  ivere  f  amid  of  Saeedi  CMe,  -die  irfa^^-^NXir-'irilly  Purple 
fiiidi,  Bed-hrcastBd  KodisiziL,  mdA  othexs  cf  jortk^iated  ninfeer 


Begaatfing  liie  Kne  Sakin  iSpkatg  pmuB  pmut)  there  is  Muue 
eTidencebatnoproar.  Al&sfm  » i^gw  bnK!ket5 1^  q>ec»  whii  a 
questioD-sign  md  'die  xeanaA:  ^DoabtfuL  A  flock  of  siQipased 
Sflskirw  seen.^  Se'vexBl  pesaoss>  in  Bflasd  ako  laid  me  xfaey  are 
f^ly  Bin^  of  li^Ting  seen  %kiw  during  several  wmters. 

StiJiiffTMneft  obJ  Geoffrapkic  Bates.  The  uhnoate  jmalvBie  of 
certain  iannB  'was  not  detemxmed,  as  I  Imd  no  opjxirtiiiiity  for 
general  oollectnig  oo*  the  pt^qmiuuxm  of  skiiK,  and  the  idemi- 
ficKlian  of  the  lamm  hsted  bdoir  cannot  with  certainty  be  made 
in  the  £dd.  Ako  I  question  the  vahie  of  going  annmd  shooting 
Meadowhoks,  for  exanq^,  jitst  to  see  if  the  fonn  prasent  is  'die 
Meadowfauck  {BhgmeUa  magna  magwi'  or  the  Soathem  Meadowhu^ 
(Stumdla  magna  arptthdaj  or  if  both  occur.  I  did  take  one  Gixackie 
and  found  it  to  be  the  Pksida  Gtackle  QuitcaluB  guiseuia  aglamm) 
but  the  firamed  Grac^fe  iQ.  q.  aeucuf^  is  vcr>'  prohably  found  here 
in  the  winter  ako. 

The  fcdkiwing  lonnB  are  listed  in  tiie  synopsis  under  the  bininnia) 
term  only,  thou|^  it  is  pntcticaliy  certain  that  both  the  migratory 
and  resident  formE  are  intermingled  all  through  thk^  part  uf  the 
South  in  the  winter. 

Migrant  liaoe.  Kesident  Kaee. 

Doubk^-c^ested  Cormorant  Florida  Cormorant 

PkalacrocoraT  auriiuB  auriiuB        Pkalacruvorur  auritus  florldanuf! 
Great  Bhie  Heron  Ward  s  Heron 

Ardea  herodias  kerodioB  Ardea  herodiat  wurdl 

Nordiem  Jlidtcr  Flicker 

Colaptee  auraUsg  luieus  Colapt^v  aurattat  auratus 

Meadowlark  Southern  Meadowlaxk 

Btumdla  mofftia  magna  bfurtfella  vmgita  argutida 

Migxant  l%rike  Loggerhead  Shrike 

Lanitis  ludaticianus  migrans         Laniw*  ludaricimtue  ladMnlcianuB 
Maryland  Yellow-throat  Florida  Yellow-throat 

GeaMypiif  irichatf  irickas  Gtaihlyph<  irtchof  ignata 

Bobin  Southern  Kobin 

PUmettkue  migraU/riwf  vttgrali/r~  PlofuisUcwf  migruiwiuK  ackrusier" 
iue  tuf 
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Synopsis  of  Species:  The  arrangement  adopted  for  presenting 
the  data  of  the  synopsis  is  as  follows: 

First  paragraph  consists  of  statistical  matter,  made  as  concise 
as  possible  and  arranged  in  the  foUo^i^-ing  order: 

1 .  Status  of  species  as  a  winter  \4sitant  or  resident  of  this  region. 

2.  Localities  in  which  the  species  was  found. 

3.  Typical  ecological  association  in  which  the  species  occurs  here 
in  the  winter,  together  with  those  which  it  may  invade. 

4.  If  the  species  is  recorded  in  Allison's  paper,  the  notation 
"Allison,  common,"  "Allison,  a  few,"  etc.,  follows,  gi\'ing  the 
status  as  he  found  it  in  the  Bay  St.  Louis  district. 

Remarks  of  a  general  or  particular  nature  on  phases  of  distri- 
bution, associations,  notes,  or  unusual  behavior  are  given  in  a 
second  paragraph. 

The  nomenclature  follows  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  of  1910 
and  subsequent  supplement. 

Of  the  112  species  listed,  96  were  recorded  by  the  present  writer 
of  which  54  were  also  noted  by  Allison,  7  additional  forms  were 
observed  by  Allison  which  I  did  not  find,  4  more  are  mentioned  in 
other  papers  by  Allison,  2  rest  on  the  reliable  authority  of  Mr. 
Hord,  and  a  final  3  were  striking  birds,  impossible  of  confusion 
by  the  veriest  amateur,  and  reported  by  numerous  residents  of 
Biloxi  in  such  a  manner  that  I  am  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of 
their  inclusion  in  this  list. 

1.  Ck>l7inbU8  auritUB.  Horned  Grebe. — Rare.  Locality  E.  Littor- 
al Association. 

Throughout  my  first  visit,  none  of  these  birds  were  seen,  but  on  Decem- 
ber 25,  1921,  a  very  tame  individual  spent  the  day  close  to  the  shore  at 
the  Biloxi  Yacht  Club  Pavilion,  and  was  not  frightened  away  by  passing 
traffic. 

2.  Podilymbus  podicepi.  Pied-billed  Grebe. — Common.  Lo- 
calities D,  E,  and  F.  Littoral  Association,  invades  Open  Water  and  River. 
Allison,  2. 

Found  in  small  flocks  of  three  and  four  individuals,  either  quite  tame  and 
frequenting  shore  lines  of  busy  waters,  or  farther  out  in  company  with 
Ducks. 

3.  QaTia  imxner.  Loox. — Common.  Locality  E.  Open  Water 
Association,  invades  Littoral. 

Occurred  singly  or  in  groups  of  from  two  to  four.  Were  not  unduly 
wary  and  did  not  mingle  with  other  birds.    Last  seen  April  4. 
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4.  Larus  arg«ntfttU8.  Herring  Gull. — Abundant.  Localities  E,  and 
F  along  all  shores.  Littoral  Association,  invades  Social  along  waterfkont. 
Allison,  common. 

The  majority  of 'all  specimens  observed  were  immature  birds.  They 
could  be  seen  at  all  times  about  the  fishing  docks  and  factories,  but  were 
much  less  in  evidence  along  the  residential  beach.    Last  seen  March  27. 

5.  LaruB  deUwarezudB.  Ring-billed  Gull. — Abundant.  Localities 
£  and  F  along  all  shores.  Littoral  Association,  invades  Social  on  water- 
front.   Allison,  common. 

This  was  the  most  abundant  Gull  of  any,  and  was  more  often  met  with 
along  the  residential  than  on  the  commercial  beaches.  Not  observed 
after  April  6. 

6.  LaruB  atricilla.  Laughing  Gull. — Allison  states  a  few  were  seen 
by  his  party,  but  I  did  not  record  this  species. 

7.  Larus  philadtilphlA,  Bonaparte's  Gull. — Common.  Localities 
£  and  F  along  all  shores.  Littoral  Association,  invades  Social  along 
waterfront. 

This  Gull  was  much  less  in  evidence  than  others  and  like  the  Ring- 
billed,  preferred  the  residential  beach.  All  of  the  Gulls  mingled  consider- 
ably but  while  this  species  was  often  observed  in  company  with  the  Ring' 
bills,  it  was  seldom  seen  with  Herring  Gulls.    Last  recorded  March  21. 

8.  StemA  maarfma.  Rotal  Tern. — Conmion.  Locaaties  £  and  F 
along  the  shores  and  bars.  Littoral  Association,  invades  Social  on  water- 
front, but  much  less  frequently  than  Gulls. 

These  birds  were  seen  resting  on  sand-bars  in  company  with  Gulls, 
Skimmers  and  Limicolae,  and  were  frequently  noted  singly  while  fishing. 
I  did  not  identify  any  Caspian  Terns,  Sterna  casjpiay  but  judge  that  they 
too  are  found  in  this  region  as  they  winter  on  the  Gulf  Coast  in  many 
places.  AOiscm  records  them  on  the  Louisiana  Coast  not  far  distant,* 
but  I  do  not  give  them  a  separate  rating  in  this  list,  as  I  can  find  no  de- 
finite data  of  their  occurrence  in  this  Biloxi  region. 

9.  Bjnehopa  nigra.  Black  Skimmer. — Common.  Locality  £  along 
shores  of  A  and  C.     Littoral  Association. 

Skimmers  were  ahrays  seen  in  large  flocks  of  from  75  to  100  individuals, 
and  were  most  commonly  found  resting  on  the  bars  with  Gulls,  Terns, 
etc.,  and  did  not  seem  especially  afraid.  In  fact,  one  flo<rk  approach^  a 
small  skiff  I  was  in  with  apparent  curiosity,  and  as  I  ma4#!  no  movmnent, 
soon  fell  to  feeding  in  their  peculiar  manner  all  about  th^  boat,  utt^rring 
their  hound-like  baridngs.  A  certain  flock  rttftm\pt\  on  th^  w^st^n  itptt  f»f 
Deer  Island  and  eotdd  be  seen  going  out  over  th4>  (hiM  in  \\^  morning  to 
points  unknown,  and  returning  about  mmt\fiwn.  Thfy  fl^rw  fm'\ii\y,  \t\ 
very  compact  fonnatioii,  and  just  barely  sfiove  the  m^tihtm  of  th^  w»f4*f, 


*  Beyer.  A.  AOtaMU  sad  Kopotta     LM  of  Oh-  ti^r^  nf  fyyiiMMfiii.  PnH  iU, 
Auk.  YoL  XXnr.  1907.  wv.  S.  p.  315. 
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keeping  a  perfect  unison  in  the  wing-beats.    They  did  not  feed  en  route 
during  this  daily  journey. 

10.  Phalacrocoraz  auritus.  Double-crested  Cormorant. — Abun- 
dant. Localities  E  and  F,  near  shores,  and  G.  Littoral  Association,  invades 
Open  Water,  Swamp,  and  River. 

One  flock  of  25  of  these  birds  apparently  roosted  on  or  near  the  southern 
shore  of  Black  Bay,  as  they  were  several  times  disturbed  and  seen  to  swim 
out  from  shore  in  the  early  morning.  In  a  short  while  this  flock  would 
disperse  and  I  never  met  such  large  groups  after  seven  A.  M.  Cormorants 
were  a  conmion  sight,  though,  at  all  times  of  the  day  perched  singly  on 
every  buoy  and  beacon  in  the  various  harbors,  and  would  suffer  a  close 
approach  from  passing  boats.  Individuals  were  also  seen  farther  out  in 
the  Gulf,  fishing  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 

11.  PelecanuB  erythrorhynchOB.  White  Pelican. — ^Uncommon. 
Open  Water  Association. 

Not  recorded  by  the  writer.  Reported  to  be  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  open  Gulf  beyond  the  chain  of  islands,  by  fishermen,  sportsmen,  and 
others,  who  furnished  accurate  descriptions  of  appearance  and  feeding 
habits. 

12.  PelecanuB  oecidentaUB.  Brown  Pelican. — Faily  common. 
Locality  £,  near  shores  of  A  and  D.  Open  Water  Association,  invades 
Littoral. 

Seen  fishing  singly  or  by  twos  or  threes.  Occasionally  noted  perched 
in  grotesque  fashion  on  piles,  once  in  company  with  Great  Blue  Herons. 
They  fly  with  great  ease  and  buoyancy  for  so  heavy  and  clumsy  looking 
birds,  with  more  sailing  than  flapping,  and  when  diving  for  fish  do  so 
precipitate!}'  and  with  a  great  splash  that  can  be  seen  and  heard  half  a 
mile  or  more. 

13.  Fregftta  aquila.  Man-o'-War  Bird. — ^Uncommon.  Locality  £, 
and  beyond  the  chain  of  islands.    Open  Water  Association. 

I  saw  none  of  these  unique  birds  myself,  but  they  were  reliably  reported 
by  fishermen  and  sportsmen. 

14.  MergUB  Barrator.  Red-breasted  Merganser. — Common.  Lo- 
calities E  and  F,  near  shores  of  A,  C,  and  D.  Open  Water  Association, 
invades  Littoral. 

Next  to  the  Lesser  Scaup  this  Duck  was  the  tamest  of  any  and  suffered 
close  approach  by  boat  even  during  the  shooting  season.  They  were 
most  commonly  seen,  in  fact,  where  the  bay  traffic  was  the  heaviest. 

15.  AnaB  rubripe8(?).  Black  Duck. — Uncommon.  Locality  £,  near 
A.    Open  Water  Association,  invades  Littoral. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  species  has  been  recorded  heretofore  as  winter- 
ing on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  so  hesitate  to  make  the  diagnosis  positive. 
Their  winter  range  does  include  southern  Louisiana,  so  that  it  seems  quite 
likely  that  occasional  specimens  should  be  met  within  the  territory  covered 
by  this  paper.     However,  the  Mottled  Duck  (A.  fuUngtda  maculosa)  could 
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abo  0600-  keve  mdk  eipiiil  woubsbl  amd  tihe  t^v^  ionu:  raamoA  mitli  cffftMitT* 
be  iliiim^Mi*i*iil  n  1i«  iiEAd,  uules  under  csErepcMBiilT  £ftiraffahlf  dreoBH 
8Uiice&    I  mm.  qtf  Ae  'O^wniHii  inhi  nfce  !&Ddk  ■«[  fang  hiwis  I  iAnm  \^  on 

16l  niflli  aeolm.    FtramiK.— CouBca.    LoeaSehr  £,  seir  D.    Open 
Water  AwwwfMliim,  isiwies  liittarail. 
Hie  kiBESt  ftMk  I  cmuwibBiwI  ■uadbcmd  24  oMfiriiiiBk. 


17.  Mania  mania.     Scmtt  Dcck.— Fairir  ccmnon.     Lonfity  E. 

A.    Opea  Water  JkaBocnSMa,  inrMfes  LiuonL 
Seen  onhr  in  i^enr  nmal  flocks,  and  iairiNr  taine. 

1&  Mania  aflfana.  Imseem,  Sc^cp  Dcol— Cqoibiqil.  Locafities  E. 
near  A,  and  also  in  D.  Open  Water  JkssoaatifML,  in^^des  littoral  and 
Marrii. 

Tovnurd  the  end  of  tlie  vinter  thaat  Docks  hframr  so  mnfiding  that  ther 
would  swim  along  tlie  Ten:  edee  of  the  beadi  fnMit  wEtbin  25  f^ 
traffic    Pteaent  onhr  in  anall  flocks,  bot  considenJhlT  more  numeroos 
than  the  preteding.    Last  seen  April  4. 

19.  QJancionatta  Hawgwla  amflricaiia.  Goloex-ete. — Fairtr  com- 
mon.   LoeahtT  F.    Open  Water  Aiwonation,  ioTades  Littoral. 

Oecurred  in  anall  flocks  onhr  and  in  company  usually  with  Red-l>rea5ted 


20.  Botaums  lantigmaaiis.  Bitterx. — Fairly  common.  Locality  C. 
Marsh  Association. 

«Apparently  solitary  at  this^eason,  but  not  infrequently  heard  booming 
and  stake-driTing. 

21.  Iiohfjchoa  eiQfai.  Least.  Bitterx. — Fairly  common.  Locality 
C.     Marsh  Association. 

Both  ^lecies  of  Bitterns  were  found  only  on  Deer  Island  by  the  writer, 
but  doubtless  they  occur  elsewhere  throughout  the  region  in  suitable 
locations. 

22.  Ardaa  herodlas.  Great  Blue  Herox. — .\bundant.  Localities 
C,  D,  and  G.  Swamp  Association,  invades  Littoral,  Marsh,  and  River. 
Allison,  1. 

These  big  Herons  were  especially  frequent  and  picturesquely  revealed 
along  the  shores  of  the  islands,  where  they  would  wade  out  a  considerabe 
distance  from  land  and  fish  among  the  abundant  schools  of  small  fry. 
Their  appearance  in  such  a  place  is  so  Crane-like  that  one  does  not  wonder 
at  the  reported  observations  of  "Sandhill  Cranes," 

23.  Hydranassa  tricolor  niflcoUia.  Louisiaxa  Heron*. — Satis- 
factorily identified  and  reported  to  be  fairly  common  by  8e\'eral  different 
parties  in  Biloxi.  One  was  seen  right  on  the  front  beach  during  my  staj-, 
but  it  was  gone  before  I  could  answer  the  summons,  and  I  saw  none  at 
anv  time. 
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24.  Florida  csBrulea.  Little  Blue  Heron. — Fairly  common. 
Locality  G.    Swamp  Association. 

I  fomid  this  species  only  in  the  Pascagoula  Swamp,  but  no  doubt  it 
occurs  elsewhere  here  in  suitable  places. 

25.  BallUB  elegans.  King  Rail. — Probably  not  very  common. 
Locality  A.    Marsh  Association.    Allison,  common  but  inconspicuous. 

Rails  were  certainly  present  in  nearly  every  marsh  throughout  the 
area  but  as  before  stated,  were  especially  difficult  to  observe  and  I  hesitate 
to  remark  as  to  their  specific  abundance. 

26.  Porzana  Carolina.  Sora. — Probably  fairly  conmion.  Locality  A. 
Marsh  Association. 

I  saw  only  a  few  individuals  of  the  two  Rails  here  listed,  and  the  Sora 
was  of  course  more  often  met  with  than  the  King  Rail. 

27.  Fulica  americana.  Coot. — Common.  Localities  A  and  C. 
Marsh  Association. 

Seen  only  on  Deer  Isiand,  but  their  loud  cackling  notes  were  heard 
at  Gulf  port  and  elsewhere  in  Locality  A. 

28.  Philohela  minor.  Woodcock. — Uncommon.  Locality  G.  Swamp 
Association.  # 

I  only  recorded  a  single  specimen,  seen  on  December  31,  1921,  on  my 
second  trip,  but  Mr.  Hord  reports  them  as  seen  fairly  often  in  a  region 
of  upland  thickets  near  the  borders  of  the  Pascagoula  Swamp,  beyond 
Vancleave. 

29.  Oallinago  delicata.    Wilson's  Snipe.— Abundant.    Localities  A, 

B,  C,  and  D,  most  abundant  in  B.    Marsh  Association,  (borders),  invades 
Field  and  Deciduous  Woods. 

Snipe  were  by  far  the  commonest  of  any  game  bird,  and  could  be  flushed 
by  the  dozens  from  the  wet  and  soft  borders  of  both  fresh  and  salt-water 
marshes.  They  were  nearly  always  gregarious  but  did  not  frequent  the 
society  of  other  birds.  One  solitary  individual  was  observed  along  a 
brook  in  fairly  deep  deciduous  woods. 

30.  OzyechUB  Yodferus.     Killdeer. — Abundant.     Localities  A,  B, 

C,  and  D.    Littoral  Association.    Allison,  not  uncommon. 

The  Killdeer  allowed  a  fairly  close  approach  and  was  usually  seen  in 
small  flocks  of  from  three  to  six,  though  one  flock  of  20  was  noted.  Also 
they  were  usually  in  company  with  Semipalmated  Plovers  and  Gulls. 

31.  CharadriuB  samipalmatus.  Semipalmated  Plover. — Common. 
Localities  A  and  C.  ^Littoral  Association.  Allison,  a  few, — the  first 
winter  record. 

Observations  on  this  little  Plover  ran  all  the  way  from  a  few  solitary 
birds  through  medium  sized  flocks  up  to  one  of  200.  They  were  always 
associated  with  Killdeers,  and  frequently  with  Gulls. 

32.  Arenaria  intropret  morinoUa.  Ruddy  Turnstone.— Fairly 
common.    Locality  C.    Littoral  Association. 
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These  were  seen  in  sraaS  flocks  in  compamy  ahravs  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding spedes. 

33.  Coliiiiii  yiiginiMMi  viitiiuamK-  Bon-wHns. — Common.  Lo- 
calities A  and  Bu    Field  AssoczaliQsi. 

Unlike  mo^  other  ^lecies  obserred,  Qoail  were  not  met  with  on  the 
fgUwHw,  The  avenge  siae  of  a  flock  w»s  fiiv;  the  laigest  coTey  contained 
30.    At  no  time  were  tfaer  heard  w^istizDg. 

34.  MekMigiia  fmllfuwo  iniMhil  Wiij>  Ttkket. — ^Reported  as 
common  in  the  Paacagoola  Swamp  by  Mr.  Hoid,  Dr.  H.  H.  West  of 
Gulfport,  and  others.  F^om  10  to  20  birds  are  commonly  secured  by 
small  hunting  parties  in  a  Bojoum  of  two  or  three  days  in  tbe  Swamp.  I 
was  unable  to  Tisit  that  portion  of  tbe  Swunp  in  which  tbe  Tuikeys  are 
most  numerous,  and  did  not  find  any. 

35.  Zfloaidaim  UMCiuuf  cmmliiMnait.  MousxmG  Dotk. — Abund* 
ant.    Localities  A,  B,  and  C.    Field  Association.    Allison,  1. 

Tliis  bird  was  more  often  fludied  ftom  roadsides  and  plowed  fidds, 
usually  in  small  flocks  of  two  to  four  individuals. 

36.  Catliiitat  «nm  wipt^intrinnalii  Tcrxet  Vultchel— Allison 
reports  this  species  as  common,  witb  tbe  remaik  that  tbe  two  forms  of 
Vultures  do  not  mix  much.  Stxangehr  enough.  I  saw  not  one  sing^ 
Turkey  V^uhure  during  my  stay  in  Biloxi,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  apparmt  absence  of  so  typical  a  bird.  Stockard*  states  that  the  Black 
Vulture  is  much  tbe  commoner  of  the  two  in  the  southern  part  of  tbe  State. 


37.  Oofsgjps  umbii.  Black  Vulture. — Abundant.  Localities  A 
and  B,  most  abundant  in  B.    Fiekl  Association.    ADiscm,  ocHnmon. 

Vultures  are  said  to  shun  tbe  islands  off  Biloxi,  and  many  were  the 
local  thecmes  told  me  in  explanatMm  of  this  belief.  I  certainly  saw  none 
about  tbe  islands  at  any  time,  even  Deer  Isiand,  which  lies  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  tbe  mainland,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  car- 
casses of  both  pigs  and  cattie  were  no  uncommon  si^t  on  both  Deer  and 
Ship  Island.  This  spetdes  proqsects  in  groups,  whereas  the  Turkey 
Vuhure  usuaDy  hunts  alone.  Only  once  did  I  see  an  individual  Black 
Vulture  soaring  in  solitude;  the  commonest  number  was  three  or  four, 
and  tbe  largest  flock  noted  contained  20. 

38.  Cireus  hqdaonim.  Mabsh  Hawk. — Fairly  common.  Localities 
C  and  D.    Marsh  Association. 

As  if  in  contrast  to  the  preceding  species,  I  met  with  Marsh  Hawks 
only  on  the  islandSi  but  presumably  they  were  present  elsewhere  in  marshes 
of  a  siie  large  enough  to  secure  some  degree  of  isolation. 

39.  AcdpitT  Taknc  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. — Common.  Localities 
A  and  B.    Universal  Association. 

I  met  these  little  fdlows  in  most  unexpected  places,— one  right  in  the 
city  of  Gulfport, — and  found  them  bold  and  aggressive  and  always  8oli> 
tary. 
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40.  Buteo  borealifl.  Red-tailed  Hawk. — ^Under  this  head  Allison 
remarks,  "A  large  Hawk  seen  at  a  distance  must  have  been  of  this  species. '' 
Though  I  saw  three  other  forms  of  large  Hawks,  I  met  with  none  of  this 
species,  and  would  not  include  it  on  such  slender  evidence  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  Red-tail's  winter  range  extends  to  the  Gulf  Coast  in 
general,  and  such  a  wide  ranging  Hawk  would  certainly  be  found  here 
occasionally. 

41.  Buteo  lineatUB.  Red-shouldebed  Hawk. — Common.  Localities 
A  and  G.    Swamp  Association,  invades  Deciduous  Woods. 

These  noisy  Hawks  were  always  seen  in  pairs,  which  fact  suggests  the 
probability  that  they  were  the  resident  form,  the  Florida  Red- 
shouldered  Hawk  {Bvieo  lineatus  aUeni).  The  type  race,  B,  I.  lineatus, 
winters  south  to  the  Gulf  Coast,  but  should  not  be  paired  at  this  season, 
as  the  spring  migrants  come  north  unmated. 

42.  Buteo  platjpterus.  Broad-winged  Hawk. — Fairly  common. 
Locality  A.    Deciduous  Woods  Association. 

Observed  to  be  far  less  wary  than  other  Hawks,  a  trait  for  which  the 
species  is  noted.  One  memorandum  on  this  bird  is  especially  unusual 
and  interesting.  Two  Broad-wings  were  seen  on  April  2  in  company  with 
a  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  the  three  being  flushed  at  close  quarters  from 
adjacent  parts  of  the  same  dead  tree.  I  was  walking  with  a  companion 
down  a  road  through  deciduous  woods,  and  in  plain  sight  we  stopped  to 
watch  the  Hawks.  They  rose  above  us  to  the  level  of  the  tree  tops  and 
began  to  circle  and  wheel  about  at  this  altitude,  paying  us  no  attention 
and  showing  no  fear  whatever.  They  seemed  to  be  at  play  and  reminded 
me  of  schoolboys  at  a  game  of  tag.  Flapping  and  sailing  about  in  small 
circles,  diving  down  toward  or  even  into  the  tree  tops  and  at  each  other, 
they  presented  a  curious  spectacle.  The  Sharp-shin  seemed  to  have  as 
much  of  a  part  in  the  sport  as  any,  and  far  from  objecting  to  the  intrusion 
of  a  totally  different  type  and  species,  the  Broad-wings  appeared  to  make 
him  welcome.  All  three  maintained  silence  during  the  whole  performance, 
which  lasted  some  ten  minutes.  Gradually  the  centers  of  the  revolutions 
shifted,  and  the  three  Hawks  drifted  away  over  the  trees  and  disappeared. 
I  am  certain  that  the  Broad-wings,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  were 
probably  a  mated  pair,  were  not  tr^-ing  to  drive  the  Sharp-shin  away 
from  a  possible  nesting-site  or  out  of  their  sphere  of  the  woods. 

43.  HaliflBetUB  leucocephalus  leucocephalus.  Bald  Eagle. — 
Uncommon.  Locality  B.  Littoral  Association,  invades  River  and  Coni- 
ferous Woods. 

I  saw  one  specimen  perched  in  a  pine  tree  that  was  particularly  tame. 
He  did  not  take  wing  until  I  approached  to  within  fifty  feet  and  then  flew 
but  a  short  distance,  again  alighting  in  a  pine.  This  action  was  repeated 
three  times,  when  finally  in  seeming  disgust,  the  Eagle  flew  high  into  the 
air  and  headed  for  the  Gulf,  uttering  his  loud  cries. 
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44.  ftloo  qMUTforiuB  qMunrerius.  Sparrow  Hawk. — Abundant. 
Localities  A,  B,  C,  and  D.     Field  Association.     AlUson,  not  common. 

These  birds  were  alwa3rB  seen  sin^y,  perched  on  some  dead  stub  that 
commands  a  large  field. 

45.  Stiix  TariA  alleni.  FLonmA  Barred  Owl. — Fairly  common. 
Locality  G.    Swamp  Association.    Allison,  1. 

I  heard  a  number  of  these  noisy  Owls  in  the  Pascagoula  Swamp,  but  did 
not  see  any. 

46.  Bubo  TJiyifiianwi  Tixvinianus.  Grrat  Horxed  Owl. — Mr. 
Hold  Tcporta  these  birds  to  be  conmion  in  the  Pascafjoula  Swamp,  (^t  I 
saw  none  myself. 

47.  Cei^  alejon  akyoii.    Belted  Kccofisher. — Common.    Locali 
ties  A,  By  C,  D,  and  G.  River  Association^  invades  Littoral*  Marsh,  and 
Swamp. 

While  eonmionly  seen  fishing  in  pairs  during  the  breediog  seaaoOy  I 
found  them  to  be  sthctJy  sohtarr  here  in  the  winter. 

4&  GanqMphiliis  principaHa.  Ivort-belled  Wck^dpccker. — Un- 
conamon.    Locality  G.  Swamp  .Association. 

After  hearing  of  the  great  wiidneas  of  the  Pascagoula  Swamp,  I  had 
hoped  to  find  these  nearly  extinct  birds  still  holdiDg  out  theie,  and  waa 
assured  that  a  visit  to  the  big  Swamp  would  be  rewarded  by  se?«nl  viewa 
oi  this  migmfieent  Woodpecker.  Ciremnstaoees  made  it  iiiipwiiie  l^r 
me  to  spend  the  night  there,  and  it  was  nfn.g— srj'  to  start  f rMn  Bikaa 
in  the  mnming  and  nxum  the  stme  eremng,  Thts  called  Ujr  a  pam/i  *£ 
80  miles  by  auto,  and  hmited  the  time  at  the  Swamp  V»  mteit  an  cstflvt 
that  we  eoold  not  pmrtr^te  to  those  remrAe  and  txnk:  rmXnifi  pfjttitmt^ 
to  the  north  and  e^A  -mhcpt  the  Ivrjry'bin  as  weij  a^  aJd  ihe  wMui  mA 
rarer  gune  cadst  in  greatest  BBBhera  XererlheieaA.  I  dLid  m^  *jut  w^^mh 
men  on  the  first  vast  to  the  Swamp,  ihfnt^  1  «rv  trjou^  \hk  ««wttd  U-j^ 
Both  Mr.  Hoffd  and  I  had  a  tpiJMwhd  and  aatu£jH^/r7  -rjKm  *Ji  1^  =^ivi4.  % 
lar)ge  auJe  in  fine  jAmau^,  Tic  apeeitM  iiw  bteaa  ^>v«i»!rT^  fr^iKtv^'^ 
enoi«h  by  Mr.  Hunl  Dr.  tL  iL  W«s(  ^  O^Jif^^vm.  Ur  O  f.  ^jwt^JH  ^4 
Bikni  and  others  TtAdk  <i&  htmAM^  sad  faftiiaa:  '^s^  ^v  ib»  v>  t^  i&HfM  ai^ 

The  third  ttap  l«  the  srnimj^  auwfe  va  l>^f^!«x,iw  ^2..  ^^STS.  'SiwvMr  *^ 

seeond  viflit  tf»  BakaL  wm  xa^svvati-Tik  m  v^its^^^  'i-v'jr}-^*^^^  vn^^lf  i»*  v<^v<^ 
ngail>  rendr  te  leK3i&.  Ma  a  jbnp!;  -irwjip^tt:«»v  ti»nr  nfif^^fi^  »  ^^ivv^^  fr,m^ 

fainl  was  hespdL  md  vtkiie:  I  ii«o»  ilad  siv  >p»nriv"j«  *?tpi^.«Tii^  a  tJM  f^W 
of  the  Iivr-iiiL  'Qtut  vsaX  -wm  *  i^  lusik  nirJi«r  aitMii.  yi^.  itwy-^ff.  ^K^n^ndivHr 
in  the  -diitaaKie;  iii»  ^  ^ftajary  -trimo^.  '  ^  >uiipnuiT*  T'.^'W  r.^  «v»»  *h^ 
bird  ansa  laam:  1i«a  -"wAer  la  ir»»^r7-fvll  vr  ?'ii»jvn<rl'  TK'vrltyN-ic*^..  -iiM  *f^ 
cal  hespd  wm  'iinaiini^  nv;  'hAC  <>^  th«  jiirr^r 

a  Sew. 
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This  form  is  relatively"  more  abundant  than  is  in  D.  v.  viUosus  in  the  north. 
It  was  always  solitary  and  unassociated. 

50.  Dryobates  pubescens  pubascens.  Southern  Downt  Wood- 
pecker.— Abundant.  Localities  A  and  B.  Deciduous  Woods  Association. 
Allison,  unconmioiv 

Occurred  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  does  the  northern  form,  D. 
p.  mediantutf  but  single  and  unassociated,  since  the  factor  of  limited  food 
supply  which  operates  to  bring  together  the  Downy,  Chickadee,  and 
White-breasted  Nuthatch  in  a  northern  winter  is  not  present  here. 

51.  Dryobates  borealifl.  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker. — Fairly  com- 
mon.    Locality  B.     Coniferous  Woods  Association.     Allison,  common. 

Usually  seen  in  pairs  and  sometimes  associated  with  Red-bellied  Wood- 
peckers, flickers.  Brown-headed  Nuthatches,  Pine  Warblers,  and  Blue- 
birds. 

52.  SphyrapicuB  variuB  Tarius.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. — 
Fairly  common.    Localities  A,  B,  and  C.    Deciduous  Woods  Association. 

Always  single,  but  associated  with  some  other  species  of  Woodpecker. 
Not  recorded  after  February  25. 

53.  PhlcDOtoznuB  pileatiu  pileatus.  Pileated  Woodpecker. — 
Fairly  conmion.  Localities  B  and  G.  Swamp  Association,  invades 
Deciduous  Woods. 

I  found  this  big  fellow  only  in  the  Pascagoula  Sii-amp,  but  Miss  Josie 
Pope  of  Biloxi,  has  seen  it  at  Woolmarket  also.  The  local  vernacular 
names  applied  indiscriminately  to  this  species  and  the  Ivory-bill  are 
interesting.  The  commonest  term  is  "Lord  God,''  said  by  some  to  be  in 
fancied  imitation  of  one  of  the  call  notes,  but  I  agree  with  the  explanation 
of  Miss  Pope  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  ''Log  Cock,  **  a  designation  met  with 
in  many  parts  of  the  south.  The  "Lord  God"  has  in  turn  suffered  cor- 
ruptions, among  them  being  "Good  God"  and  "Oh  My  God."  These 
deified  or  perhaps  anathematised  birds  are  unfortunately  too  often  the 
target  of  the  thoughtless  hunter's  gun  in  the  big  Swamp,  and  will  go  the 
way  of  the  Ivory -bill  unless  better  protected.  In  spite  of  such  persecution 
I  foimd  them  by  no  means  shy. 

54.  lfeUn4Ui)68  erythroeephalUB. — ^Red  headed  Woodpecker. 
Abundant.    Localities  A,  B,  and  G.    Swam^  Association,  invades  Decidu- 
ous Woods  and  Social.  Allison,  a  few. 

These  Woodpeckers  were  so  abundant  in  the  Pascagoula  and  other 
smaller  swamps  that  I  considered  the  species  as  typically  a  swamp  bird 
here  at  this  season.  Quarrelsome  as  ever,  they  were  never  seen  actually 
paired  or  in  groups,  and  their  silence  seemed  strangely  unnaturaL 

55.  CanturuB  carolinus.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker. — Abundant. 
Localities  A,  B,  C,  and  G.  Deciduous  Woods  Association,  invades  Swamp 
and  Coniferous  Woods.    AUison,  a  few. 

Unlike  the  preceding,  this  bird  was  never  found  on  the  streets  of  Biloxi 
or  near  the  b^Eiches,  and  was  never  single  but  always  paired  and  noisy. 
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FmcsssL — d^inmdKDt..    Imnalitv^  JL  &,  said 

Woodfi.    .liknaiL,  namniinu  sififiGh-  in  sm&S  rfiockfi. 

!■  cohOems  mnttii  JkHfafm^s  <fftMBnnKt2ifii&,  !  did  nm  &id  F^idbers  »  sm&D 
^ftT*py  ImH  isia3hr  iim^ji^  ijbuii^  jdmest  ii3m!ST¥  in  'oonipia^r  miiSi  iOB^ 
odKT  WowSpedkcff,  •fir  Pni^  WiuiibRB,  HliiBbird&  ftbc    I  -dad  src^r  iiee  jo^ 

57.  Si^VEHii   pImiAb.   ^^caBaL — OammaiL      Loc&Eiaes  A  sad   R. 
Rii^er  AswxsflitaaiL  nrrBdcF  Lifti^aEBiL  diuwiii|ii,  snd  F^eild.    Xj^is^m,  cKsaatocoL 
!■  fiKHK  id  ^(iotar  aaid  scffiAaBrr.    Lut  fCKm  Ffdarottrr  2S. 
36.  QfSBKilSmcrirtateciiiiatiL   Bti/rz  Jxt. — JkbowSiat.   Ldcmfiises 

JL,  B,  C,  D,  jBDd  G.    rnnpcsEBBil  AamamtaeaL    AiBscm,  ^  ■«■■—<» 
PfeCBCBt  St  itl  tames  joid  in  si  ]aSftoeK,  vsaalhr  in  flnciksctf  from  three  t<» 

six  w^va^'^*  *-  Jttd  Jiiwvr^  in  1^  'fiompuiT  cif  cftiKr  ^Q^d&    T%ie  Juts  sMmed 
to  vaM  sodfltr  ^r  t«o  }k  iidBrestod  in  tte  Jifiaire  <sf  <^^ 
partimlBr  specaKS  ^  aiflMxnde  mwfe  bo  ^ducReufjiKVL 

IiniraiiitirB  A  nad  B.    DnciklarmB  HVmmIs  AssKwiatkHL  inndes 


ies  nhrandMrt  tliui  vms  caqpertai,  or  ns  AliisoD 
found  thaBu  or  ne  tkcr  nae  in  the  north  in  viotcr.  Titer  vcre  not  present 
on  the  i^aads  or  eonete,  nnd  did  not  mingle  with  the  Fish  Crofv^ 

6a  Gorwoi  iiifi  mil      Fm  Cbcnr.— Abondnnt.     Localities  A,  B, 
C  and  G.     littonl  AssocsatiQB,  inTsdes  Svramp,   Marsh,  and  Field. 


Tbese  birds  greathr  ootnumbered  the  fommon  Crow  and  were  as  trpicU 
<d  dkore  areas  ms  GoUs.  in  less  frequented  places.  Tbough  numeixms  on 
Deer  Uiand,  near  the  mamhnd,  ther  were  absent  on  Ship  Island,  twetre 
mifes  out.  The  call  note  is  usuallr  described  as  a  nasal  cor.  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  twtKfiyllabled  note  mentioiied  in  the  literature  of  the  spedes, 
but  I  found  that  the  oommonest  call  uttered  consisted  of  distinctly  two 
syUabfes,  a  hoarse  oar>aJL 

61.  MoloUinis  «t«r  «t«r.  Cowbisd.— Rare.  Locality  A.  Field 
AflBociation. 

Onhr  oiie"specinien  was  seen,  a  male  in  son^,  on  January  2L 

62.  ^gr'**'**  phoBoioeas  JJoridMim.  Florida  Red-wino. — Abund- 
ant. T^on^li**^  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  G.  Marsh  Association,  invades  Field. 
AlKfw    rather  eomnKm.  *» 

Present  in  large  flodcs  and  in  song  all  winter.  In  the  marshes  they 
aasodated  with  Rusty  Kackbirds  and  Florida  Gitickles,  and  in  orchards 
with  MeadoiHarks. 

63.  gi4ifiiril>  ^fi|n^  Mkadowlark. — Abundant.  Localities  A 
and  B.    Field  Association. 

Meadowlarks  were  met  with  but  rarely  in  Locality  A,  and  then  with 
but  few  exceptions  on  the*Golf  Links.  In  B  ihey  trere  very  abundant, 
and  in  song  all  winter. 
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64.  EuphacuB  carolinus.  Rustt  Blackbibd. — Abundant.  Localities 
B,  C,  and  D.  Marsh  Association,  invades  Deciduous  Woods.  Allison, 
one  flock  in  a  pine  clearing. 

Found  in  numbers  only  in  the  marshes  of  the  islands,  and  there  mingling 
with  Red-wings  and  Crackles,  and  usually  singing. 

65.  QuiBcalUB  quiscuU  aglsBUi.  FLORmA  Crackle. — Common. 
Localities  A,  B,  C,  and  C.  Marsh  Association,  invades  Social.  Allison, 
a  few. 

These  birds  were  uncommon  except  on  Deer  Island  until  the  very  end 
of  March,  when  they  invaded  the  towns  in  force.  Always  gregarious  and 
noisy  when  present. 

66.  MegaquiflcaluB  major  mi^or.  Boat-tailed  Crackle. — Un- 
conmion.    LocaUty  D.    Marsh  Association.    Allison,  fairly  common. 

The  few  specimens  I  saw  on  Ship  Island  were  feeding  on  marshy  flats 
and  were  silent. 

67.  Passer  domesticus  doxnesticus.  House  Sparrow. — Occurred 
all  too  abundantly  in  all  localities  of  the  Social  Association. 

68.  Astrairidinus  trlstis  tristis.  Coldfinch. — Common.  Localities 
A  and  B.  Deciduous  Woods  Association,  invades  Field  and  Social.  Alli- 
son, rather  common. 

Small  flocks  were  frequent  in  the  less  noisy  streets  of  the  towns.  Singing 
though  not  in  full  song.    Last  recorded  March  25. 

69.  PocBcetas  gramineus  graxnineus.  Vesper  Sparrow. — Fairly 
common.   Localities  A  and  B.   Field  Association.   Allison,  rather  conmion. 

Allison  states  that  he  found  them  in  song,  but  all  the  birds  I  observed 
were  silent.  The  typically  associated  species  of  the  cultivated  fields  and 
orchards,  found  on  the  ground  in  mixed  flocks,  consisted  of  Vesper,  Savan- 
nah, Crasshopper  (occasionally),  Chipping  and  Field  Sparrows,  and  often 
Yellow  Palm  Warblers  and  Bluebirds. 

70.  Passerculus  sandwichensis  saYazma.  Savannah  Sparrow. — 
Fairly  common.  Localities  A  and  B.  Field  Association.  Allison,  sparingly 
present. 

Not  in  song  and  never  soUtary. 

71.  Axnxnodramus  saTazinaruxn  australis.  Crasshopper  Sparrow. 
— Uncommon.    Localities  A  and  B.    Field  Association. 

Not  in  song,  and  usually  single,  though  always  associated  with  other 
Sparrows. 

72.  Passerherbulus  nelsoni  nelsoni.  Nelson's  Sparrow. — Men- 
tioned by  Allison  as  not  conmion  but  represented  in  the  marshes  of  the 
coast  in  a  paper  on  the  Sparrows  of  Mississippi.*  The  designation  as 
Ammodramiai  caudacutua   must  refer  to  this  form,    the  only  one  of  the 


*  AlUfion.  Andrew:  The  Sparrows  of  Mississippi.  Auk.  XVl.  1899.  no.  3.  pp.  266- 
270.     This  citation,  p.  268. 
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Sharp-tailed  Sparniws  to  reach  the  Gulf  Coast  in  winter.    I  did  not  my- 
pelf  obwrve  this  bird. 

73.  PaiMrherbuluB  maritimus.  Sehaioe  Sparrow.— Noted  in  thin 
tame  paper  an  N^en^'  abundant.  Of  the  five  races  of  this  Mpecies  recof^nised 
by  the  A.  ().  U.,  the  Louisiana  Seaside  Sparrow  (P.  m.  fisheri)  and  the 
KlacgilliNTay  fl  Seaside  Sparrow  (P.  m.  maegiUivraii)  are  the  two  forms 
whose  winter  range  includes  the  Gulf  Coast.  Allison's  description  was 
Ammodnnnut  maritimus.    Not  noted  by  the  present  writer. 

74.  ChondMtM  fframmaeui  frammaeui.  Lark  Sparrow.— Re- 
verting to  Wliison's  Winter'  Birds  paper,  this  species  is  recorded  with  the 
following  note:  "  We  found  this  species  in  the  pine  clearings,  about  equally 
comnM>n  with  the  Venper  Sparrow,  and  in  song.  Up  to  this  time  we  had 
found  it  only  ver>'  rarely."    I  saw  none  myself. 

75.  ZonotriehlA  albicollis.  WHrrc-THROATRD  Sparrow. — Abundant. 
Localities  .\,  B,  C,  and  (t.  Field  .Association,  invades  Deciduous  Woods. 
AUiscm.  roninion. 

White-thnmtj)  were  abundant  in  thickets,  associated  with  Towhees,  till 
the  finit  of  March,  after  which  they  became  rare.    Not  in  song. 

76.  SpiieUa  patierina  pats^rinA.  Chipping  Sparrow.— Abundant. 
Localities  A  and  B.     Field  Association,     Allison,  ver>*  c(»nunon. 

I  found  Chippies  in  frequent  small  or  medium-sised  flocks,  mingling 
with  other  Sparrows,  and  oc^^asionally  in  ver>'  large  bodies,  alooe.  1 
never  met  with  them  in  any  of  the  towns,  as  did  .\lliflon,  an  environ- 
ment which  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  prefer  in  the  Miuth  in  winter. 
Not  in  song,  and  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  come  across  a  himdred  of  thew 
birds  feeding  brinkly  over  some  large  recently  burned  tract,  the  whole 
flock  shifting  aheml  hm  fast  as  a  man  walks,  each  bird  moving  separately, 
and  all  ti»  silent  as  though  they  had  completely  forgotten  their  familiar 
little  chant. 

77.  8|>iselU  puiilU  putilla.  Field  SPABHOW.-Abundant  Localities 
A  and  B.     Field  Association. 

Present  in  all  mixed  Sparrow  flocks,  and  not  in  song. 

78.  Junoo  hjtnuUii  hytnuJii.  Slatc-colorkd  .Irxco.— .Allison's 
paper  on  the  Sparrows,  recently  cited,  says  of  the  Junco:  "Winters 
abundantly  in  northern  MissiAsippi  but  apparently  only  reaches  the 
Coast  in  ver>'  severe  winters."  My  winter  there  was  a  ver>*  mild  one.  and 
I  di<l  not  ^ce  these  cheery  little  sprites. 

79.  IMotpUa  melodU  melodU.  Sono  Sp arrow. ^-Vncommon. 
Locahties  A,  B,  and  C.     Field  Association,  invades  Littoral  and  Marsh. 

Only  about  a  doten  were  seen  all  winter,  and  they  kept  to  themselves 
and  were  not  singing.    Last  reconleJ  on  February  '22. 

90.  MelotpUa  feorfiAXU^  Swamp  Sparrow.— Fairly  common. 
Localities  A  and  B.    Marsh  .\ssociation.    Allison,  common. 

These  .^imrrows  did  not  associate  with  other  birds.  They  were  not 
observed  in  the  eictensive  marshes  of  the  islancls,  and  were  not  in  song. 
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81.  Pipilo  erythrophthAlmuB  erythrophthAlmuB.  Towhee. — 
Abundant.  Localities  A  and  B.  Deciduous  Woods  Association.  Allison, 
a  few. 

The  call  notes  of  Towhees  were  characteristic  of  all  thickets  on  the 
mainland,  and  occasional  birds  were  in  full  song  all  winter. 

82.  Cardinalia  crdimJla  orcHnaHs.  Cardinal. — ^Abundant.  Local- 
ities A,  B,  and  G.  Deciduous  Woods  Association,  invades  Swamp,  River, 
and  Field.    Allison,  rare. 

Allison  writes:  ''Rare!  This  is  hardly  normal,  though  it  is  never  as 
common  here  as  is  C.  c.  magnirostris  in  lower  Louisiana. "  I  found  Car^ 
dinals  present  in  numbers  in  all  suitable  situations  on  the  mainland.  They 
began  singing  the  middle  of  February. 

83.  Progne  lubis  subis.  Pubplb  Martin. — Rare.  Localities  A  and 
B.    Social  Association,  invades  Field.    Allison,  a  few. 

The  description  of  the  status  as  rare  applies  to  the  Martin  onl^'  as  a 
winter  resident.  Allison  brackets  his  inclusion  of  this  species,  and  remarks: 
"A  spring  bird,  of  course,  and  so  hardly  in  keeping  in  this  list;  a  few 
were  present,  being  seen  and  heard  nearly  every  day  of  the  trip"  (Feb.  13-  u 
16).  My  records  show  that  Martins  were  first  observed  on  Febniar}*  18, 
becoming  common  by  the  first  week  of  March,  and  abundant  by  the  15th. 
Strictly  speaking,  they  are  probably  not  to  be  considered  as  a  winter 
resident,  but  as  the  earliest  of  spring  migrants.  Their  presence  during  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  the  winter,  however,  justifies  their  inclusion  in 
this  list.  From  the  first,  they  established  head-quarters  in  the  Martin 
boxes,  which  were  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  back  yard. 

84.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. — Abimdant.  Localities 
A,  B,  C,  and  G.    Universal  Association. 

The  only  true  winter  resident  Swallow,  these  birds  were  to  be  seen  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  They  did  not  seem  to  prefer  marshes  and  were 
as  commonly  met  with  over  the  Gulf  and  in  the  towns.  Abundant  till  the 
middle  of  February,  there  was  a  very  noticeable  reduction  in  their  numbers 
till  the  first  of  April,  when  large  flocks  were  again  in  evidence.  It  is  likely 
that  the  earlier  multitudes  were  the  real  winter  residents,  which  started 
north  first,  and  the  later  Swallows  those  which  were  coming  up  from 
sojourns  farther  south. 

85.  Bombycilla  cedroruxn.  Cedar  Waxwino. — Abundant.  Locali- 
ties A  and  B.    Deciduous  Woods  Association.    Allison,  onl^-  a  few  heard. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  winter  distribution  of  Waxwings  here, 
and  which  I  have  not  seen  brought  out  in  other  writings,  was  their  constant 
and  close  association  with  Robins.  At  no  time  were  they  noted  separatdy, 
or  in  small  numbers.  Early  mornings  were  the  best  times  at  which  to 
observe  the  great  flocks  of  these  two  species,  Robins  predominating,  as 
they  flew  far  overhead,  presumably  leaving  the  roost  for  the  feeding 
groimds.  The  largest  single  flock  I  estimated  to  contain  500  Robins  and 
200  Wax\inngs,  but  many  others  of  nearl}'  equal  size  were  seen.    Robins 
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continued  abundant  till  early  in  March,  but  Waxwings  disappeared  after 
February  12. 

86.  Lanius  ludoridanus.  Loggerhead  Shrike. — ^Abundant.  Locali- 
ties A  and  B.    Fidd  Association,  invades  Littoral.     AlUson,  common. 

Usually  met  with  singly,  occasionally  in  pairs,  and  not  singing. 

87.  Venni?or&  oeUta  ceUta.  Orange-crowned  Warbler — I  did 
not  record  this  species  at  all,  but  Allison  writes  of  them.  "Conspicuous 
when  present,  and  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  deciduous  woods,  though 
always  single.  *' 

88.  Dendroio  conmAta.  Myrtle  Warbler. — Abundant.  Locali- 
ties A,  B,  C,  D,  and  G.  Universal  Association.  Allison,  very  conmion  and 
ubiquitous. 

Takes  first  rank  in  abundance  over  all  other  birds.  Large  scattered 
flocks  were  present  everywhere,  on  the  sandy  beaches,  in  marshes,  swampe, 
fields,  islands,  all  woods,  and  the  towns.  They  frequently  fed  on  the 
ground  in  company  with  various  field-dwelling  Sparrows,  and  were  not 
singing.  I  rou^y  estimated  the  number  of  individuals  present  per 
county  throughout  this  region  as  15,000. 

89.  Dendroica  ligonL  Pine  Warbler. — ^Abundant.  Localities 
A,  B,  C,  and  D.    Coniferous  Woods  Association.    Allison,  very  common. 

In  song  all  winter,  and  met  with  in  every  pinery.  Usually  associated 
with  other  Warblers  and  Bluebirds. 

90.  Dendroio  palmarum  hjpoehryBea.  Yellow  Palm  Warbler. 
— Common.  Localities  A  and  B.  Field  Association,  invades  Deciduous 
and  Coniferous  Woods.    Alhson,  conmion. 

Allison  found  them  always  more  or  less  gregarious  and  associated  with 
Pine  Warblers.  My  notes  partially  confirm  this,  but  I  also  often  found 
them  singly,  feeding  in  the  fields  or  on  the  Golf  Links  with  various  Sparrows. 
Not  in  song. 

91.  Geothlypis  trichas.  Maryland  Yellow-throat. — ^Uncommon. 
Localities  A  and  B.    Field  Association.    Allison,  2  heard. 

Singing  all  winter,  and  frequenting  low  and  rather  dense  situations. 
The  least  common  of  an}-  Warbler  present. 

92.  AnthuB  rubeioens.  Ptprr. — Abundant.  Localities  A,  B,  and  C. 
Field  Association,  invades  Littoral.    Allison,  not  common. 

When  met  with  on  the  beaches  these  birds  were  in  small  groups  of  three 
to  five,  but  on  inland  fields,  particularly  recently  burned-over  areas, 
large  flocks  were  the  rule,  the  largest  seen  numbering  100.  Not  ginging, 
but  their  fli^t  notes  were  alwa3r8  given  when  flushed. 

93.  Anthus  ipragoai.  Sprague's  Piptt. — ^While  not  included  in 
Allison's  list  from  which  I  have  been  quoting,  and  not  observed  by  my- 
self either,  a  separate  note  by  Allison  reads  as  follows:  "On  January  1, 
1902,  a  specimen  of  Sprague's  Pipit  was  taken  by  W.  B.  Alliscm  and  the 
writer,  in  a  low  meadow  cleared  from  the  pine  woods  near  Bay  St.  Louis. 
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It  was  in  fine  plumage  and  good  condition.    Another  was  seen  in  the  same 
place  on  February  11, 1903.    These  two  are  the  only  Mississippi  records.  "* 

94.  BfizQUS  polyglottos  polyglottos.  Mockinqbird. — Abundant. 
Localities  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  G.    Universal  Association.    Allison,  common. 

Found  singly,  more  frequently  paired,  and  fairly  often  in  groups  of  three 
to  five.  Present  in  all  situations  and  with  various  associates,  mainly 
Jays,  Towhees,  and  Myrtle  Warblers.  They  began  singing  the  middle 
of  February,  but  were  not  heard  at  night  till  the  end  of  March. 

95.  Dumetella  carolinensiB.  Catbird.— Rare.  Localities  A  and  G. 
Deciduous  Woods  Association,  invades  Swamp. 

Only  two  were  recorded.  These  were  single,  unassociated,  and  not  in 
song. 

96.  Tozoftoma  rufum.  Brown  Thrasher. — Common.  Localities 
A,  B,  and  G.  Field  Association,  invades  Swamp  and  Deciduous  Woods. 
Allison,  2. 

Met  with  singly  and  in  pairs,  mingling  with  Towhees,  Cardinals  or 
Mockingbirds,  and  not  singing. 

97.  Thx7othoru8  ludovicianuB  ludovicianus.  Carolina  Wren. — 
Abimdant.  Localities  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  G.  Deciduous  Woods  Association, 
invades  Coniferous  Woods  and  Social.    Allison,  very  common. 

In  fine  song  all  winter,  these  Wrens  were  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly 
t3rpical  bird  of  the  region.  Observed  singly  and  paired,  but  unassociated. 
Their  voice  was  the  first  to  begin  the  morning  bird  chorus,  commencing 
about  five  minutes  before  the  Mockingbird. 

98.  ThxyoniAneB  bewicld  bewicld.  Bewick's  Wren. — Rare. 
Locality  A.    Social  Association.    AUison,  2. 

I  saw  only  a  single  specimen,  occupied  in  investigating  the  bare  lattice- 
work, of  an  arbor,  and  not  in  song. 

99.  Troglodytes  addon  a€don.  House  Wren. — Common.  Locahties 
A,  B,  and  C.  Deciduous  Woods  Association,  invades  Field  and  Social. 
Allison,  not  common. 

Occurred  singly  or  in  pairs  in  the  woods,  thickets,  and  scrub  palmettos, 
and  less  often  about  buildings.    Unassociated  and  not  in  song. 

100.  Cistothonu  stellarifl.  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. — Allison 
notes  this  species  as  not  uncommon,  but  I  did  not  record  it. 

101.  TebnatodytM  paluttris  UUcus.  Prairie  Marsh  Wren. — 
Uncommon.    Locality  A.     Marsh  Association. 

I  met  with  this  variety  of  the  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  only  occasionally. 
They  then  formed  a  part  of  the  typical  marsh  fauna  and  were  singing. 

102.  Certhia  familiaris  americana.  Brown  Creeper. — Rare. 
LocaUty  A.    Deciduous  Woods  Association. 

Only  one  was  seen, — on  the  17th  of  Januarj'. 

■^Allison.  Andrew:  Notes  from  Hancock  County.  Mississippi.  Auk.  XXIII. 
1006.  no.   2.   p.   232. 
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103.  Sitta  cmroUneiisis.  White-breasted  Xuthatch. — Allison  men- 
tions  this  species  as  follows:  "Very  conspicuous;  we  saw  it  in  company 
with  Bluebirds  and  Pine  and  YeUow  Palm  Warblers,  even  feeding  with 
them  on  the  ground,  in  one  instance/'  In  view  of  such  observations 
it  is  most  remarkable  that  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  a  sin^e  one,  and  cannot 
account  for  the  absence  of  so  typical  or  common  a  bird.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  were  absent,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  ubiquitous 
a  form  could  continuaUy  escape  recording  if  present.  The  variety  Allison 
noted  was  probably  no.  727b.,  the  Florida  White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
S.  c.  atkinsiy  as  the  range  of  the  typical  form,  S.  c.  oaroUnensis,  does  not 
include  the  Gulf  Coast. 

104.  Sitta  pusOla.  Bbown-headed  Nuthatch. — Conmion.  Localities 
A,  B,  C,  and  G.     Coniferous  Woods  Association.     Allison,  abundant. 

The  commonest  notes  of  this  qiedes  impressed  me  as  bearing  a  strange 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk, — a  kee-yaUy  hee-you, 
— uttered  in  the  cheery  timbre  of  the  Goldfinch,  and  of  course  lacking  the 
volume  and  ferocity  of  the  Red-dioulder's  cry.  These  little  Nuthatches 
were  always  seen  in  small  bands  of  from  two  to  ei^t  individuals,  very 
talkative,  and  frequently  associated  with  other  characteristic  birds  of  the 
pines. 

105.  B«olophus  biocdor.  Tufted  TmiousE. — Common.  Localities 
A,  B,  and  G.  Deciduous  Woods  Association,  invades  Coniferous  Woods. 
AlUson,  very  common. 

Titmice  were  always  gregarious,  singing,  and  in  company  with  Chickadees. 

106.  PentbMtas  au^Hrmmiii  aut>l1nimirif.  Cabolixa  Chickadee. 
— Common.  Localities  A,  B,  and  G.  Deciduous  Woods  Association, 
invades  Coniferous  Woods.    Allison,  common. 

Found  singly,  but  more  often  in  groups  up  to  five,  and  travelling  with 
Titmice,  but  not  with  the  Downy  Woodpecker  or  Nuthatches  as  does  the 
Black-cap  in  northern  winters.  Also  they  were  not  nearly  as  talkative 
as  their  northern  cousins. 

107.  Safl^ns  waXxwg^  satraiMk.  GoLDEN-cEowiii'ED  Kinglet. — 
Fairly  common.  Localities  A  and  B.  Coniferous  Woods  Assoctatton. 
Alhson,  common. 

Found  in  small  bands,  and  not  singing.    Last  seen  February  22. 

108.  Rafoliu  calendula  calandnla  Rubt-chowxed  Eoxglet. — 
Common.  Localities  A  and  B.  Deciduous  Woods  Association,  invades 
Coniferous  Woods.    Allison,  fairly  oommon. 

Allison  found  this  spedes  less  common  than  the  preceding,  whereas  I 
made  the  reverse  observation,  the  difference  being  probably  due  to  the 
greater  abundance  of  pineries  in  the  Bay  St.  Louis  region.  This  Kin^^t 
occurred  singly  and  in  pairs  or  small  groups  of  three  or  four,  associated 
with  White-throated  Sparrows,  Towhees,  and  Myrtle  Warblers,  and  was 
not  singing. 
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109.  Polioptila  csBrulea  c8Brul6»«  Blue-grat  Gnatcatcher. — 
Rare.     Locality  A.     Deciduous  Woods  Association. 

These  miniature  Mockingbirds  became  fairly  conunon  by  the  end  of 
March,  but  were  rare  as  a  winter  resident.  Solitary  and  silent  when 
present.  On  December  27,  on  the  second  trip,  however,  two  were  seen 
together,  and  were  mewing. 

110.  Hylocichla  guttata  pallasi.  Hermit  Thrush. — Common. 
Localities  A  and  B.    Deciduous  Woods  Association.    Allison,  common. 

Met  with  in  low  wet  areas  of  fairly  dense  growth  and  always  voiceless 
and  alone. 

111.  Planesticus  migratorius.  Robin. — Abundant.  Localities  A, 
B,  and  C.  Deciduous  Woods  Association,  invades  Coniferous  Woods. 
Allison,  abimdant. 

Of  the  Robin,  Allison  has  this  interesting  note:  ''Over  great  tracts  of 
young  pine,  cleared  land,  and  burnt  forest,  we  often  walked,  seeing  hardly 
any  birds  but  these;  they  flushed  before  us  at  almost  every  step,  and  soon 
became  an  important  feature  of  the  landscape. '  *  1  seldom  met  with  Robins 
in  such  situations,  or  on  the  ground,  though  occasionally  I  would  find 
flocks  perched  in  the  woods.  As  mentioned  under  the  Cedar  Waxwing, 
very  large  companies  of  from  one  to  five  hundred  individuals  were  a 
common  sight  flying  far  overhead  in  the  early  morning.  The  Robin  here 
is  by  no  means  a  bird  of  the  lawns  and  gardens  as  in  the  north  in  summer,  but 
is  as  wild  as  the  wildest  and  frequents  only  remote  districts  for  feeding 
and  roosting.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  Robin-pie  is  still  considered  a  delicacy 
by  negroes  and  ''poor  whites''  is  partly  responsible  for  this  condition. 
Not  in  song. 

112.  Sialia  sialifl  sialiB.  Bluebird. — Abundant.  Localities  A  and 
B.  Field  Association,  invades  Deciduous  and  Coniferous  Woods,  and 
Social.     Allison,  very  common. 

Bluebirds  were  quite  gregarious,  and  singing  all  winter.  Their  most 
frequent  associates  were  Mjrrtle,  Pine,  and  Yellow  Palm  Warblers  in  the 
woods,  and  various  Sparrows  and  the  Yellow  Palm  Warblers  again  in  the 
fields.  One  of  their  commonest  feeding  habits  was  like  that  of  the  Pine 
Warbler,  clinging  with  much  fluttering  to  the  sides  of  trees,  and  the 
favorite  perch  in  the  woods  was  a  short  dead  stub  on  any  tree,  as  low 
down  as  possible. 

Bibliography:  Throughout  the  synopsis,  Allison's  paper  on  the 
'Winter  Birds  of  Hancock  County'  has  been  quoted,  and  scattered 
notes  were  found  relative  to  some  particular  species  as  occurring 
on  the  Mississippi  Coast  in  winter,  with  occasional  references 
to  summer  birds.  This  comprises  the  literature  of  the  region,  but 
a  bibliography  of  the  Ornithology  of  Mississippi  is  here  given  for 
the  future  convenience  of  those  interested  in  this  badly  neglected 
State.  The  complete  files  of '  The  Auk, ' '  Bird-Lore, '  and  '  Wilson 
Bulletin'  were  carefully  combed,  and  all  papers  found  and  here 
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af^iended  wcfr  conaahcd  in  the  prvpttrmtioii  of  thi$  fefwtt^  4d»d 
I  fed  that  the  Est  b  hiAyr  conqJete.  Most  of  the  artkks  aK' 
very  yioct,  many  consisting  of  hot  firagmentary  notc5>  and  thn« 
is  a  great  deal  of  room  and  need  lor  further  work  in  thi$  section 
of  the  country.  Those  worth  consoking  for  general  porposes  are 
marked  with  a  star."^ 

XlusoSj  AxDBSir:  The  Spojnnyv?  of  Mtsass^JixL*    Adk,  XVI^  1S99^  wx 
3,  ppu  2G6-270.     16  spceaes. 

and  Miaassipfa  Bird  Xbles.    Aiik^  XVlL  ISQOt  nOw  3^ 


p.  297.    Mignlion  notes  on  5  miseeQuieoaB  species. 

Xoles  on  the  Winter  Birds  of  Hancock  County^ 
Auk,  XXm,  1906,  no.  1,  pp.  4#-47.    61  species 

Notes  from  Haneo^  Coantyy  MississippL     The  sazne^  no.  2^ 
p.  232.    For  record  of  Sprsgoe's  PSpit. 

Notes  on  the  %xing  Birds  of  TEshomingo  Coanty,  Missisaippi.* 
(Northeast  comer  of  State),  Auk,  XXIV,  1907,  no.  1,  pp.  ri-2S. 
115  ^wdes. 
AuDUBOX  Club  Wobx,  State  Reports;  Misassippt;  Bird  Lore;  VIl,  1906, 
pp.  95-96.  Vm,  1906,  p.  230.  XI,  1909,  p.  31Sw  XVUI,  1916, 
p.  214  (imoffidal  note). 
BiBD  Loios  Chbiszmas  Censuses:  B^th;  X,  1906>  p.  34,  Deemer, 
Miss.,  MrsL  F.  £.  Watroos,  44  spedes,  753  indiTiduais. 

Tenth;  XII,  1910,  p.  30,  WoodriDe,  Miss.,  H.  G.  McGowan,  31 
spedes,  240  indiTiduaJs. 

Thirteenth;  XV,  1913,  Oak  Vale,  Miss.,  D.  D.  Fostersberry, 
16  q)ecies,  117  individiialB. 
Cooke,  W.  W.,  Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of  Certain  Birds  in  the  Miss- 
issipiH  Valley.    Auk,  II,  1885,  no.  1,  pp.  31-33.    Presence  of  Hawk 
Owl  at  Corinth  (N.  K)  Miss. 
Hat,  O.  p.,  A  List  of  Birds  from  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  observed 
during  the  Summer  of  1881,  with  brief  notes.    Bull.  Nuttal  Omith. 
Club,  VII,  1882,  pp.  89-^i.    61  species,  Vicksburg  and  Jackson, 
Miss.,  district. 
KoPMAN,  H.  H.,  Louisiana  Migration  Notes.    Auk,  XX,  1903,  no.  3,  pp. 
309-310.      Mentions  data  of   four   spedes  of  Warblers  at  Bay 
St.  Louis,  Miss. 

Bird  Migration  Phenomena  in  the  Extreme  Lower  Missiasippi 
Valley.    Auk,  XXI,  1904,  no.  1,  pp.  45-50. 

Warbler  Migration  in  Southern  Louisiana  and  Southern  Misar 
issippL    Auk,  XXU,  1905,  no.  3,  pp.  289-296.     13  q)ede8. 

Aspects  of   Bird   Distribution  in   Louisiana  and   Mississippi. 
Auk,  XXrV,  1907,  no.  2,  pp.  169-181.    Discusses  migration  and 
local  distribution  of  birds  in  S.  E.  La.  and  Miss.  Coast. 
NESBnr,  N.  B.,  Woodcock  Nesting  in  Northern  Mississippi.    American 
Field,  XXI,  March  29,  1884,  p.  305. 
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Stockard,  C.  R.,  Nesting  Habits  of  the  Woodpeckers  and  the  Vultures  of 

Mississippi.     Auk,  XXI,  1904,  no.  4,  pp.  463-471. 
Nesting  Habits  of  Birds  in  Mississippi.*    Auk,  XXII,  1905,  no. 

2,  pp.  146-158;  no.  3,  pp.  273-285.    83  species. 
Wood,  C.   H.,  Habits  of  Southern  Cranes.     American  Field,  XXVI, 

1886,  no.  8,  Aug.  21,  p.  175.    On  the  breeding  of  Herons  at  Moss 

Point,  Miss. 

Zoological  Department,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ABUNDANCE  AND  HABITS  OF 
THE  BALD  EAGLE  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

BT  ALLAN  BROOKS. 

The  following  notes  are  the  result  of  observations  covering  a 
period  of  about  twenty-seven  years  (between  1887  and  1920), 
in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  The  special  features  they 
are  meant  to  cover  in  regard  to  the  Bald  Eagle  {Haliaeetus  leuco- 
cephalaa  alascanus)  are:  (1)  Its  present  and  former  numerical 
strength  in  the  Province;  (2)  The  destructiveness  of  the  species 
to  game  and  waterfowl. 

I  have  found  the  Bald  Eagle  to  be  generally  distributed  in 
British  Columbia  but  always  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  it  is 
far  more  abundant  on  the  coast  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
than  in  the  interior. 

All  over  the  region  east  of  the  coast  and  Cascade  ranges  this 
Eagle  is  found  in  too  small  numbers  to  be  of  much  economic  im- 
portance. The  food  supply  in  the  interior  is  uncertain  and  so 
regulates  their  numbers,  also  the  nesting  places  are  more  exposed 
and  accessible  than  on  the  coast,  which  tends  to  keep  their  numbers 
down. 

On  the  coast,  and  up  the  larger  rivers  that  break  through  the 
coast  and  Cascade  ranges,  the  Bald  Eagle  finds  a  generous  food 
supply  and  open  winters  which  permit  of  its  existence  in  larger 
numbers  than  on  any  other  portion  of  the  continent.  My  first 
acquaintance  with  the  species  was  in  the  lower  Eraser  Valley 
where,  although  it  was  a  very  scarce  breeder,  large  numbers  were 
resident  throughout  the  year,  but  increasing  in  the  fall  when  the 
run  of  the  various  salmon  was  at  its  height.  Here  they  confined 
themselves  mainly  to  a  fish  diet  as  this  was  available  throughout 
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the  year.  Salmon  were  largely  taken  before  they  had  sfnwned 
and  there  were  alwa>^  large  numbers  of  eagles  watching  the  wide 
shallow  estuary'  of  the  ChiUiwadk  or  Veddar  ri\*er  where  it  empties 
into  Sumas  Lake.  Here  the  salmon,  except  such  species  as  as- 
cended in  June  and  July  when  the  water  was  deep,  had  a  y^ry 
hard  time,  very  large  fish  were  eaten  alive  as  they  attempted  to 
cross  the  shallow  bars,  a  strong  fish  would  often  flounder  dear 
of  the  Eagle's  daws  a  dozen  times  before  it  succumbed.  This  b 
the  exact  spot  where  J.  K.  Lord  saw  such  numbers  about  the  year 
1856;  the  locality  is  only  a  few  mUes  north  of  the  Litemational 
Boundary. 

To  ascertain  the  present  status  of  the  Bald  Eagle  in  this  region 
(which  is  now  a  thickly  po^Hilated  one),  I  asked  Mr.  W.  Tliacker, 
of  Hope,  how  th^  numbers  stood  in  1920.  He  tells  me  that  he 
counted  over  one  hundred  in  one  day  while  traveling  around  the 
borders  of  Sumas  Lake. 

But  it  is  on  the  salt  water  all  the  way  from  Puget  Sound  to 
Central  Alaska  that  this  Eagle  reaches  the  maximum  of  its  abund- 
ance and  destructiveness.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  whose 
only  acquaintance  with  Eagles  is  in  the  east  to  have  any  idea  of 
their  numbers  on  this  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast;  except  the  Raven, 
in  many  localities  it  is  the  commonest  bird  and  I  have  often  seen 
forty  or  more  together. 

As  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  region  is  totally  uninhabited 
there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  their  numbers  being  seriously 
depleted  by  any  system  of  destruction  induced  by  a  small  bounty. 
The  long  winding  inlets  and  channels  which  cut  up  the  shore  line 
of  the  whole  of  this  region,  together  with  the  maze  of  islands 
more  than  doubles  the  total  shore  Une,  and  affords  a  tremendous 
area  (most  of  which  is  complete  solitude)  for  the  home  of  countless 
Bald  Eagles. 

Wlien  fish  are  easy  to  capture  as  during  the  salmon  and  herring 
runs  these  undoubtedly  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  Eagles '  food, 
but  at  other  times  fish  are  scarce  and  beyond  the  Eagles'  ability 
to  capture  them;  crabs  may  form  a  good  portion  of  their  diet  in 
summer  but  during  most  of  the  winter  and  up  to  June  or  even 
July  Ducks  and  other  waterfowl  form  the  bulk  of  their  food. 
These  are  taken  in  the  water,  usually  after  a  long  chase  the  victim 
being  picked  up  as  he  comes  to  the  surface.    The  only  chance  a 
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Duck  has  is  to  get  on  the  wing  at  all  costs.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
such  clumsy  risers  as  Goldeneyes  and  Scoters  get  away  by  shooting 
to  the  surface  right  under  the  Eagle's  tail  and  instantly  taking 
wing  before  he  can  swing  around.  I  have  never  seen  one  of  these 
Eagles  catch  a  bird  on  the  wing,  although  they  sometimes  make  a 
determined  effort  even  after  such  strong  fliers  as  Geese,  Brant 
and  Pintail. 

During  April,  May,  June  and  July  of  1920,  while  living  at 
Masset,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  I  had  exceptional  opportunities 
to  note  the  Bald  Eagle's  destructiveness  as  my  quarters  over- 
looked Delcatla  Inlet,  a  quiet  Kttle  tidal  creek.  TVo  or  three 
Eagles  completely  terrorized  this  place.  Every  bird,  even  Canada 
Geese  and  Herons,  instantly  took  to  flight  as  soon  as  an  Eagle  showed 
on  the  wing,  showing  the  dread  these  pirates .  inspired.  Unso- 
phisticated birds  such  as  Holboell's  Grebes  that  sought  a  sanctuary 
in  this  placid  piece  of  water  usually  lasted  about  one  day  only 
and  then  their  remains  could  be  found  under  the  favorite  lookout 
trees  of  the  Eagles.  The  following  are  the  species  of  waterfowl 
that  I  have  seen  taken — Holboell's,  Homed,  and  Western  Grebes, 
Red-throated  and  Common  Loons,  Glaucous-winged  Gull,  Coot, 
Mergansers,  Mallard,  Pintail,  Wigeon,  Scaup,  Goldeneye,  Buffle- 
head,  and  all  three  species  of  Scoter.  For  some  reason  the  various 
Alcidae  seem  to  be  able  to  elude  them. 

The  grouse  of  these  islands — the  Sooty  Grouse — have  a  hard 
time.  As  soon  as  the  broods  are  hatched  they  are  led  out  by  the 
mother  bird  to  sun  themselves  on  the  sand  dunes  among  the  small 
spruces  along  the  shoreline.  During  this  season  this  trip  is  care- 
fuUy  covered  by  low-flying  Eagles  which  quarter  the  ground  just 
as  a  Marsh-hawk  covers  a  marsh,  except  that  the  Eagle  flies  a 
little  higher  and  usually  on  motionless  wings.  The  result  was  an 
almost  complete  extermination  of  the  Grouse,  broods  of  one  or 
two  chickens  only  were  seen  in  a  few  places,  and  twice  single  chicks 
without  any  parent. 

A  considerable  number  of  Eagles  were  shot,  but  fresh  birds  almost 
immediately  took  their  place.  I  should  estimate  that  there  were 
about  four  Eagles  per  mile  of  shore  line;  in  localities  of  abundant 
food  supply,  such  as  the  Whaling  Station  at  Virago  Sound,  forty 
or  fifty  Eagles  could  be  seen  in  a  day. 

An  exceptionally  close  observer,  Mr.  James  White,  who  lives 
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on  the  east  coast  of  Graham  Island  where  large  numbers  of  Canada 
Geese  breed,  vouches  for  the  damage  the  Eagle  do  to  these  birds, 
taking  large  numbers  of  young  birds  and  also  the  old  Geese  when 
they  are  in  their  midsummer  moult  and  unable  to  fly. 

On  the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island  several  men,  both  whites 
and  Indians,  accused  the  Bald  Eagle  of  taking  young  fawns,  but 
I  cannot  vouch  for  this. 

A  curious  fact  was  the  immunity  of  a  large  flock  of  pure  white 
domestic  Ducks  at  Delcatla  Inlet.  The  Eagles  never  attempted  to 
take  any  of  these  although  the  Ducks  fed  among  the  other  water- 
fowl and  often  wandered  far  out  on  the  tide-flats.  I  often  saw 
these  Ducks  drawn  up  in  a  row  curiously  watching  the  chase  of  a 
wild  bird  without  any  attempt  to  seek  cover  themselves. 

It  could  not  have  been  their  color  that  rendered  them  immune 
as  I  saw  an  adult  Glaucous-winged  Gull  killed  alongside  of  them. 

On  Okanagan  Lake  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  the 
Bald  Eagle  preys  very  largely  on  Coots  during  the  winter  when 
these  birds  are  out  in  the  open  water  in  large  flocks.  The  Coots 
have  an  amazing  method  of  defense.  As  soon  as  the  Eagle  swoops 
down  they  mass  together  and  standing  up  in  the  water  all  flap 
their  wings  below  the  outstretched  feet  of  the  attacker.  This 
seems  to  completely  baffle  the  Eagle  and  I  have  never  known  it 
to  fail.  After  two  or  three  attempts  the  Eagle  abandons  the  quest. 
But  if  any  Coot  leaves  the  flock  and  seeks  safety  by  di\nng  his 
fate  is  sealed.  Sooner  or  later  he  is  tired  out  and  neatly  picked 
up  as  he  comes  to  the  surface.  Several  observers  have  written 
of  the  Bald  Eagle  in  Florida  and  stating  that  Coots  form  their 
principal  winter  food  supply.  These  notes  are  being  written  at 
Melbourne  on  Indian  River  where  the  average  number  of  Eagles 
seen  in  a  short  day's  travel  is  about  four.  An  examination  of 
the  ground  below  their  resting  places  seems  to  indicate  that  here 
as  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Ducks  form  a  large  proportion  of  their 
diet  as  far  more  remains  of  Scaups  was  noted  than  of  fish  bones. 

Later  at  Jupiter  where  fish  were  enormously  plentiful  and  easy 
to  secure  Scaups  were  persistently  hunted*  It  was  curious  to  note 
how  readily  the  Ducks  identified  the  Eagle.  Turkey  Buzzards 
wheeled  over  them  unnoticed,  but  the  instant  an  Eagle  showed 
over  the  mangroves  every  Duck  was  a-wing. 

Okawagan  Landing,  B.  C, 
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A  NEW  WARBLER  FROM  SOUTHERN  ANNAM. 

BY  J  H.   RILEY.* 

In  1918,  Mr.  C.  Boden  Kloss  and  party  visited  the  Langbian 
Plateau,  south  Annam,  and  made  a  large  collection  of  birds. 
These  were  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Robinson  and  the 
collector.*  By  an  arrangement  with  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  Mr. 
Kloss  forwarded  a  set  of  the  birds  to  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
Among  the  lot  were  three  specimens  identified  as  Acanthopneuste 
irochiUndes,  Recently,  having  occasion  to  identify  a  specimen 
of  A,  trochiloides  from  Fokien,  China,  collected  by  Mr.  Arthur  de 
C.  Sowerby,  it  became  apparent  that  the  Annam  specimens  did  not 
belong  to  that  species  at  all,  but  were  more  closely  related  to 
Acanthojmeuste  damsoni.  They  evidently  represent  a  distinct 
form,  however,  which  I  take  great  pleasure  in  naming  after  its 
discoverer. 

Acanthopneuste  klossi  sp.  nov. 

TypCf  adult  male,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  No.  278,561,  Langbian 
Peaks,  6,000-7,500  feet,  South  Annam,  April  17,  1918.  Collected  by  C. 
Boden  Kloss. 

Description. — In  pattern  and  style  of  coloration  resembling  Acanthop- 
neuaie  trochiloides,  but  the  upper-parts  washed  i/vith  a  more  yellowish  warbler 
green;  superciliary,  bend  of  wing,  and  under  wing-coverts  a  much  deeper 
yellow;  dark  crownnstripe  on  each  side  of  head  not  deepening  on  the  nape; 
under-parts  heavily  streaked  with  pale  lemon  yellow,  especially  on  the 
cheeks,  giving  a  distinct  yellowish  appearance  to  these  parts,  the  inner 
web  of  the  outer  tail-feather  white  almost  to  the  base  ^ith  only  a  few 
irregular  dusky  markings  near  the  shaft;  a  narrow  white  margin  on  the 
inner  web  of  the  second  tail-feather,  and  an  almost  obsolete  white  margin 
on  the  mner  web  of  the  third.  Wing,  54;  tail,  40;  culmcn,  9.5;  tarsus  18; 
middle-toe,  8.5  mm. 

Remarks. — The  type  and  a  female  from  the  same  locality 
agree  rather  minutely,  but  a  second  male  from  the  same  place 
is  much  lighter  above  and  below  and  is  considerably  larger.     It 

*  PuUished  with  the  permiaBion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smlthsoniaii  Institution. 

*  Ibis.  1919,  pp.  392-453;  665-625. 
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has  the  outer  tail-feather  entirely  white,  except  for  a  small  dusky 
spot  near  the  tip  and  it  is  more  yellowish  above  and  below  than 
Acanihopneuste  trochUoides,  while  the  dark  crown  stripes  do  not 
deepen  into  sooty  black  on  the  nape.  For  the  present  I  will 
have  to  assign  this  specimen  to  A,  khssi. 

Besides  the  three  specimens  mentioned  above,  my  material  con- 
sists of  a  male  from  the  Tai-pei-shan  district  of  Shensi,  China;  a 
male  from  Hupeh,  China;  and  an  unsexed  specimen  from  Nepal, 
which  I  regard  as  representing  Acanthojmemte  irochihides  trochU- 
oides, In  addition  to  these  I  have  a  male  from  Veng-ping-fu, 
Fokien,  taken  in  December  at  an  elevation  of  only  five  hundred  feet. 
This  is  darker  with  more  yellowish  streaks  to  the  lower-parts 
than  A.  t  trochUoides,  and  I  take  it  to  represent  PhyUoscopus 
trochUoides  fokiensis  Hartert  (Bull.  Brit.  Om.  Club,  37,  1917, 
43,  Kuatun,  Fokien),  and  the  date  at  which  it  was  taken  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  does  not  migrate  far. 

A.  t,  fokiensis  and  A,  t  trochUoides  agree  in  having  the  under- 
parts  very  pale  gray,  almost  white,  with  only  a  few  almost  obsolete 
yellowish  streaks;  the  dark  coronal  stripes  deepening  on  the  nape 
into  sooty-black;  the  white  on  the  inner  web  of  the  outer  tail- 
feather  merely  marginal  not  by  any  means  occupying  the  major  i>art 
of  the  web.  As  the  above  description  of  A.  klossi  shows  it  to  differ 
so  widely  from  the  two  above  races,  and  its  relationship  to  A, 
dansoni  is  conjectural,  I  have  concluded  to  describe  it  as  a  species. 

Acanihopneuste  trochUoides  harterti  and  Acanihopneuste  goodsoni 
I  have  not  seen,  but  judging  from  descriptions  alone  they  seem  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  A.  klossi,  though  the  latter  is  apparently 
superficially  close.  The  description  of  Acanihopneuste  davisoni 
Gates  (Fauna  Br.  India,  Birds,  I.  1889,  420)  shows  beyond  doubt 
that  it  is  closely  allied  to  A.  klossi  and  that  the  latter  is  probably 
only  a  race  of  it.  Gates  compares  it  with  A,  trochUoides,  but  does 
not  say  that  A.  davisoni  is  heavily  washed  with  yellow  below,  nor 
that  the  dark  coronal  strij)es  differ  in  any  way  from  that  species, 
so  I  assume  that  the  Langbian  bird  is  different.  Also  Mount 
Muleyit  (the  type  locality  of  A.  davisoni)  is  a  long  way  off  from 
the  Langbian  Peaks. 

Acanihopneuste  trochUoides  ogUvie-granti  La  Touche  (Bull.  Br. 
Gm.  Club,  42,  1922,  55,  Kuatun,  Fokien)  from  the  description 
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is  clearly  only  a  race  of  A.  trochiloides  as  claimed.  The  describer 
clearly  states  that  the  white-edging  on  the  outer  rectrices  was 
narrow.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  how  two  closely  related 
forms  can  occur  at  the  same  locality  except  on  migration,  and  as 
the  types  olfokiensis  and  ogiivie-granti  were  taken  about  the  middle 
of  April,  they  must  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Pro\'ince  or  at 
different  elevations,  in  the  breeding  season. 

Acanthopneuste  trochiloides  and  related  species  at  first  sight 
strongly  recall  certain  species,  usually  placed  in  Cryptohpha,  es- 
pecially Cryptolopha  sarcuinorum  of  Celebes,  but  as  Hartert 
(Nov.  Zool.,  14,  1907,  336)  has  already  gone  into  the  question, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  it  further  at  present,  except  to  say 
that  Cryptolopha  sarasinorum  and  Cryptolopha  nesophila  have 
broader  and  longer  first  primaries,  a  shorter  wing-tip,  and  a  broader 
and  shorter  bill  than  Acanthopnetiste  trochiloides  and  should  not 
be  associated  in  the  same  genus  with  it.  Whether  the  two  Celebes 
and  other  related  species  belong  in  Cryptolopha  or  not  ts  a  ques- 
tion for  the  future  to  decide. 

U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 


QENERAL  NOTES 

Homed  Qrebe  (Colymbiu  auritiu)  in  Central  MiBSOuri. — Although 
central  Missouri  is  well  within  the  limits  of  the  Horned  Grebe's  distri- 
bution, it  is  now  by  no  means  regularly  visited  by  this  bird.  Formerly 
the  Homed  Grebe  was  ''a  fairly  common  transient  visitant  in  April, 
October  and  November"  (Mr.  Widmann — 1907),  but  now  it  seems  to 
be  more  rarely  encountered.  For  that  reason  I  consider  the  two  following 
records  worthy  of  publication. 

On  October  18,  1920,  I  saw  one  of  these  Grebes  swimming  about  among 
the  lily  leaves  in  an  artificial  pond  near  Fayette,  Mo.  The  pond  was  two 
or  three  acres  in  extent,  and  the  Grebe  kept  as  far  from  me  as  possible. 
1  watched  the  bird  for  about  half  an  hour,  using  my  glasses,  and  clearly 
observed  the  salmon-buff  of  the  feathers  of  the  throat  and  upper  breast. 
On  February  16,  1921,  I  again  saw  this  bird — or  another  of  the  same 
species,  on  the  same  pond.  On  the  latter  date  there  were  fifteen  Ring- 
neck  Ducks  and  four  Mallards  on  the  pond,  and  the  Grebe  wtis  swimming 
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about  apparently  unconcerned  at  their  presence.  When  they  flow  up, 
startled  at  my  appearance,  the  Grebe  dived,  but  by  a  little  patience  1 
was  later  able  to  get  close  enough  to  see  the  sahnon-buff  throat.  This, 
I  believe,  is  characteristic  of  the  Homed  Grebe. 

The  F€J[)niary  record  is  the  more  important,  for  winter  records,  according 
to  Mr.  Bent  (1919),  are  for  the  most  part  from  the  Great  Lakes  Region. 
— Gordon  Alexander,  MarshaU,  Mo. 

King  Eider  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.— On  April  30,  1922,  I  observed  in 
the  Mohawk  River,  three  miles  west  of  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  a  pair  of  King 
Eiders  (Somateria  speciabilia).  The  male  appeared  entirely  black  except 
for  a  pyramidal  patch  of  white  covering  the  breast,  point  upward;  and 
two  koge  white  rump  patches,  although  the  head  when  examined  close- 
by  proved  to  be  an  indefinite  grayish  color  on  the  crown.  Later  the  bird 
rose  and  flapped  its  wings  causing  a  white  collar  two  inches  wide  at  the 
base  of  the  neck  and  four  inches  wide  in  front,  to  spring  into  v'mw.  At 
an  other  times  the  duck  was  plain  black  with  a  conspicuous  red  **nhkihl  ** 
on  its  forehead  and  a  white  patch  on  the  breast  and  ruxnp. 

The  female  was  a  typical  Eider  with  head,  neck  and  breast  buffy,  the 
rest  of  body  much  daricer  and  heavily  barred. 

Xever  having  seen  an  Eider  in  this  plumage,  I  drew  several  carefully 
executed  sketches  and  sent  them  to  the  American  Museum  of  Xaiural 
ffistcry.  Mr.  Ludlow  Griscom  in  reply  said  that  undoubtedly  th«  dudu 
were  King  Eiders,  the  male  having  not  yet  completed  mrMitt^  mUt  ihfi 
breeding  pimnagp  I  consulted  a  doxen  authorities,  but  ooviJd  find  wp 
description  oC  this  pinma^e  except  in  Bulletin  12,  l^C^,  o^  the  American 
Museum  oC  Xatnral  History,  wfaefeio  Dr.  Frank  Chapcnao  dencri^eii  a 
apeciuieu  taken  Marefa  19,  on  Long  Island,  X.  Y,,  wiucfa  is  praeticmOy 
the  same  as  the  one  1  saw. 

The  pair  were  very  tame  and  were  within  fifty  feet  at  tmt  Ume.  When 
I  wabd  umrnrA  them,  they  merely  swam  slowly  away,  neither  dmng  nor 
flying  dniDg  the  boor  I  watched  them. 

EafcoB^s  'Binds  of  X.  T^'  gma  no  leeord  within  1«>0  miles  of  here  mufi  no 
wpatg  reeoRii  ia  the  State,  euept  ''to  Aprfl  27"  on  Long  Island. 
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saw  it  from  the  rear  while  it  was  flying  some  h'ttle  distance.  The  side 
view  showed  an  abnormally  shaped  body,  much  thicker  and  rounder 
than  one  expects  to  see  in  a  woodcock;  and  from  the  rear  view,  when  the 
bird  flew  directly  from  me,  I  received  the  same  impression. 

The  bird  was  close  to  me,  its  legs  hung  down  straight  below  the  body, 
and  both  tarsi  and  the  individual  toes  of  the  two  feet  were  distinctly 
seen  against  the  sky.  The  body,  I  repeat,  seemed  unnaturally  deep  from 
above  downward,  and  this  was  the  first  thing  noticed  from  the  first  in- 
stant 1  saw  the  bird  until  it  disappeared  over  the  hill.  This  roundness 
of  form — depth  of  body  from  above  downward — ^was  due,  I  am  satisfied, 
to  the  fact  that  the  old  bird  was  carrying  a  young  one  clasped  between 
its  thighs.  I  could  not  see  the  young  bird  as  an  individual,  nor  the  thighs 
of  the  old  bird;  and  the  lower  thighs  and  the  object  held  between  them 
appeared  only  as  a  part  of  the  body  of  a  woodcock  of  very  unusual  shape. 

Observations  of  the  well  known  practice  of  the  woodcock  carrying  its 
young  are  scattered  through  the  literature  of  ornithology  and  sport  for 
many  years  back;  but  the  descriptions  given  it  naturally  lack  detail. 
The  time  for  observation  is  short  and  the  occurrence  usually  a  surprise 
to  the  observer.  I  never  before  saw  anything  of  this  kind.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  Mr.  John  H.  Sage,  of  Portland,  Connecticut,  observed  the 
act,  but  in  that  case  the  young  bird  was  held  in  the  parent's  claws,  and 
apparently  was  distinctly  seen.  There  are  many  reports  of  the  young 
one  being  carried  between  the  parent's  thighs,  as  in  the  case  I  report — 
Geo.  Bird  Grinnell,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Oyster-catcher  on  the  New  Jersey  Coast. — While  on  a  trip  to 
Seven  Mile  Beach,  N.  J.,  June  18, 1922,  with  Mr.  C.  K.  Roland  an  Oyster- 
catcher  (HaemcUopus  paUiataa)  was  noted.  Our  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  small  group  of  Black  Skimmers  some  fifty  yards  distant,  and  while 
ejcamining  them  through  our  binoculars  we  noticed  a  larger  bird  among 
them  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  exclaimed  ''There  is  an  Oyster- 
catcher."  We  looked  at  him  for  several  minutes  through  our  glasses  and 
then  tried  to  work  up  a  h'ttle  closer,  but  we  had  scarcely  taken  a  few 
steps  when  the  bird  true  to  his  wild  nature  took  wing,  giving  an  excellent 
view  of  his  striking  wing  pattern  as  he  made  off.  He  flew  due  south 
settling  on  a  distant  bar  where  he  was  lost  to  view. 

Both  Mr.  Roland  and  myself  are  familiar  with  the  bird  having  observed 
this  species  on  Cobb's  Island,  Va. — Juijan  K.  Potter,  CarndtUf  N.  J. 

Breeding  of  the  Florida  Oallinule  in  Ontario. — While  at  a  cottage 
ten  miles  from  Picton,  Ont.,  between  Lake  Ontario  and  East  Lake,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Florida  Gallinule  (GaUinula  galeala),  June 
4,  1922.  As  the  cottage  was  on  an  outlet  between  the  two  lakes  we  had 
a  fine  opportunity  to  watch  the  pair  of  Gallinules  nesting  in  the  edge  of 
the  reeds  directly  in  front  of  the  porch.  The  nest  contained  nine  eggs, 
was  bulky,  built  well  above  the  water  in  rushes  and  cat  tails.    Some  of 
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the  rushes  were  bent  over  it.  At  morning,  noon  and  evening  we  saw  the 
birds,  always  at  our  meal  times  and  in  mid  forenoon.  They  were  so 
fascinating  that  I  kept  close  watch.  The  sitting  bird  would  utter  a  hen- 
like "kup"  or  "klack"  two  or  three  times,  whereupon  the  mate  would 
come  swinmiing  rapidly,  practically  always  from  the  same  direction, 
answering  the  call,  meeting  in  about  the  same  spot  they  would  hurriedly 
greet  each  other,  passing  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  summoned  taking 
the  place  on  the  nest  at  once,  while  the  other  fed  from  the  cow  lilies. 
The  time  of  feeding  varied  from  half  an  hour  to  over  an  hour.  As  we  were 
out  often,  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  the  number  of  times  she  was 
relieved  during  the  day,  but  for  five  days  we  saw  them  exchange  places 
at  least  three  or  four  times  a  day,  the  nest  never  being  left  alone.  From 
the  fact  that  they  went  in  opposite  directions  our  attention  was  called 
to  the  different  one  going  on  the  nest  and  we  verified  this  again  and  again. 
Many  Long-billed  Marsh  Wrens  (Tdmatodytes  paluatris)  were  building 
still  with  no  eggs  on  Jime  8;  a  Pied-billed  Grebe's  nest  contained 
one  egg,  while  a  colony  of  Black  Terns  had  both  eggs  and  young. — ^Anne 
E.  Perkins,  M.  D.,  CoUins,  N,  Y. 

Wood  Ibis  (Myeteria  amerieaoA)  at  Cape  Mbj,  N.  J. — On  August 
10,  1922,  I  had  the  good  fortime  to  see  a  Wood  Ibis  sailing  high  overhead 
at  Cape  May  Point,  N.  J. — ^the  southern-most  spot  in  the  state. 

There  was  a  strong  N.  £.  by  N.  wind  blowing,  and  the  sky  was  per- 
fectly clear.  I  was  watching  half  a  dozen  Broad-winged  Hawks  and  thirty 
Turkey  Vultures  which  were  sailing  high  above  me  directly  into  the  wind, 
suddenly  I  noticed  another  bird,  with  a  wing  spread  about  the  same  as 
that  of  a  good-sized  heron,  but  with  the  neck  stretched  straight  out  in 
front,  just  as  the  legs  projected  behind.  It  kept  steadily  facing  the  wind 
and  rising  higher  and  higher  until  upon  lowering  my  binoculars  I  found 
I  could  no  longer  locate  it  with  the  eyes  alone.  It  occasionally  circled 
as  it  ascended  but  beyond  a  slight  deflection  of  a  wing  tip  there  was  no 
motion  of  the  pinions,  and  the  wings  stretched  at  right  angles  to  the  body 
with  no  curve  and  practically  no  bend  at  the  carpal  joint.  Within  the 
next  half  hour  I  saw  the  bird  twice  more.  Once  it  was  going  with  the 
wind  out  towards  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  but  being  in  the  woods  at 
the  time  I  caught  only  a  momentary  glimpse  of  it.  Later  I  saw  it  coming 
back  ]^pain  against  the  wind  at  a  much  lower  altitude  and  I  could  see  the 
prevailing  white  color  of  the  plumage,  and  the  black  flight  feathers,  with 
primaries  separated  at  the  tips,  the  bare  head  and  the  rather  short  square 
tail  beyond  which  stretched  the  legs.  Altogether  I  had  the  bird  under 
observation  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

While  satisfied  personally  with  the  correctness  of  my  identification,  I 
felt  that  some  confinnation  was  desirable  as  I  had  never  seen  the  bird  in 
life  before.  I  therefore  sent  a  rough  sketch  of  the  bird  as  it  appeared  from 
below  and  a  copy  of  my  field  notes  to  Dr.  A.  IC  Fisher  and  Mr.  Ludlow 
Griscom,  these  gentlemen  also  placed  the  data  respectively  before  Drs. 
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Alexander  Wetmore,  and  T.  S.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  W.  DeW.  MiUer.  All 
five  without  a  moments  hesitation  pronounced  my  bird  a  Wood  Ibis. 

Although  I  covered  the  vicinity  several  times  within  the  next  few  days 
I  saw  nothing  more  of  the  bird. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  first  record  of  the  species  for  New  Jersey, 
although  these  are  several  for  Pennsylvania. — WmiER  Stonr,  Academy 
of  Natural  ScienceSf  Philadelphia. 

The  Qround  DoYe  in  Central  Iowa.— On  June  10,  1922,  I  saw  a 
Ground  Dove  (Chaemepdia  paeserina  Urreebrie)  on  the  outskirts  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  near  the  groimds  of  the  Wakonda  Country  Club.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  identification  as  this  is  a  species  with  which  I 
am  thoroughly  familiar,  and  the  bird  was  observed  at  very  close  range. 
It  may  have  been  an  escaped  cage  bird  as  Des  Moines  is  several  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  regular  range  of  this  species. — Clifford  H.  Panobttbn, 
New  York  City, 

Mourning  Doye  (Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis)  in  Northern 
Michigan. — For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  reports  of  a  few  Mourning 
Doves  nesting  on  Drummond  Island,  a  large  island  some  fifty  miles  south- 
east of  the  Soo  at  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River.  Last  year  we  had  a  report 
of  these  Doves  seen  at  Hessel,  North  Shore  of  Lake  Huron,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  south  of  the  Soo  and  a  report  of  a  small  flock  some  thirty  miles 
to  the  west. 

This  year,  reports  started  coming  to  us  in  April  and  were  persistant. 
A  Dove  was  reported  in  town,  and  many  reported  seeing  Doves  fly  up 
from  the  road  as  they  motored  by  at  many  points  south  and  southwest 
of  the  Soo  as  far  as  Brevort  Lake,  Mackinac  County,  about  fifty  miles 
away.  We  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  first  reports,  thinking  the 
parties  were  mistaken,  but  as  the  reports  continued  we  concluded  there 
must  be  some  truth  to  them.  On  July  1  to  4,  we  made  a  trip  through  this 
territory  as  far  as  Brevort  Lake  and  foimd  the  Doves.  Old  settlers  teU 
us  they  had  never  seen  Doves  before  in  this  section  and  no  birds  at  aU 
like  them  since  the  days  of  the  Wild  Pigeon. 

Whether  this  is  a  transient  or  permanent  movement  only  time  will  tell. 
Certainly  for  this  year  the  Mourning  Dove  is  anything  but  a  rare  bird 
throughout  the  territory  mentioned. — M.  J.  Maoee  and  K.  Christofer- 
SON,  Saidt  Sie.  Marie^  Mich. 

Red-shouldered  Hawks  Using  an  Old  Nest. — For  many  years  a  pair 
of  Red-shouldered  Hawks  have  built  in  the  woods  of  the  Gowanda  Hospital 
grounds.  For  over  ten  years  they  occupied  the  same  nest  year  after  year, 
but  three  seasons  ago  built  a  new  one  near  by,  on  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
near  the  main  road  but  not  visible  from  it.  This  year  (1922)  they  returned 
March  9,  and  as  usual,  repaired  the  nest.  The  female  began  to  sit,  exact 
date  unknown.  On  May  12  she  was  shot  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  she  was  robbing  the  chicken  yard;  crows  being  really  responsible. 
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For  a  week  the  male  mourned  without  ceasing,  flew  around  calling,  but 
not  in  his  usual  wild  free  way,  and  sat  dejectedly  on  the  tree  nearby, 
as  he  so  often  did  while  his  mate  was  sitting,  even  perching  on  the  side  of 
the  nest. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  19,  not  having  seen  him  for  several  days, 
1  was  pleased  to  see  him  enter  the  woods  and  approach  the  nest  with  a 
new  mate.  On  May  20  she  was  on  the  old  nest.  I  had  naturally  supposed 
they  would  build  another,  as  the  stale  partially  incubated  eggs  would  be 
in  the  nest.  On  June  2,  she  was  apparently  sitting  all  day,  as  she  was 
on  the  nest  late  in  the  day.  This  action  seems  unusual,  Query,  what 
became  of  the  old  eggs? — ^Anne  E.  Perkins.  CoUina,  N,  Y, 

Hawk  Flights  at  Cape  May  Point,  N.  J.— The  article  in  the  present 
number  of  'The  Auk'  on  hawk  flights  on  Fishers  Island  is  especially 
interesting  to  anyone  familiar  with  conditions  at  Cape  May  Point  at  the 
other  end  of  the  New  Jersey  coast  line. 

The  flights  occur  here  with  the  same  regularity  and  imder  the  same 
conditions,  i.  e.,  a  strong  northwest  wind,  but  the  birds  congregate  over 
the  woodland  at  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  peninsula  and  remain 
until  the  wind  abates.  The  broad  expanse  of  Delaware  Bay,  where  it 
meets  the  ocean  forms  a  break  in  the  coast  line  and  the  migrants  seem  to 
hesitate  to  cross  during  the  gale  for  fear  of  being  blown  out  to  sea.  It 
would  seem  that  all  of  the  migrating  hawks  over  a  large  area  drift  with  the 
wind  sofitheast  to  the  Jersey  coast,  which  they  follow  southward  until 
confronted  by  the  broad  waters  of  the  Bay.  They  often  continue  some 
distance  north  along  the  Bay  shore,  but  eventually  congregate  as  above 
described.  The  flights  are  mainly  Sharp-shinned  Hawks,  but  many 
Marsh  Hawks  and  Broad-winged  Hawks  are  present  as  well  as  Pigeon 
Hawks,  and  individuals  of  most  other  kinds.  There  is  usually  a  wave 
or  two  of  Sparrow  Hawks  too,  but  they  stay  out  over  the  open  meadows. 

The  same  conditions  of  wind  that  brings  this  congestion  of  hawks  to 
the  southern  end  of  the  Cape  May  peninsula  brings  thousands  of  Warblers 
and  other  small  birds,  and  there  are  FUcker  and  Woodcock  flights  when 
conditions  are  right,  exactly  like  the  Hawk  flights. 

Poles  were  formerly  attached  to  the  tops  of  the  pine  and  cedar  trees, 
and  gunners  stationed  below  slaughtered  the  Flickers  which  were  con- 
tinually ah'ghting  on  them,  by  the  thousand.  Since  the  killing  of  Flickers 
has  been  stopped  by  law,  local  gunners  have  established  the  SharpHshinned 
Hawks  as  a  game  bird  and  regularly  resort  to  the  point  in  automobiles 
to  kill  them,  during  September  or  early  October.  In  one  week  in  September 
1920  no  less  than  1400  were  known  to  have  been  killed,  one  man  securing  60. 
Most  of  the  gunners  eat  the  birds  and  claim  that  they  are  quite  palatable. 

Unfortunately,  while  they  may  be  epicures  they  are  usuaUy  not  ornithol- 
ogists, and  while  from  the  nature  of  the  flight,  Sharp-shins  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  bags,  many  Broad-winged  and  Marsh  Hawks  are  slaughtered 
and  dead  Sparrow  Hawks,  Whip-poor-wills  and  Owls  are  picked  up  on  the 
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shooting  grounds,  killed  doubtless  before  daylight,  for  the  "sport''  starts 
early. 

Certain  'Zoologists"  who  have  learned  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Sharp- 
shins  are  most  vehement  in  their  protests  because  in  many  places  this 
species  is  becoming  so  rare  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  sets  of  their  eggs! — 
WiTMER  Stone,  Academy  Natural  ScienceSy  Philadelphia. 

m 

Nighthawk  (ChordeiloB  virginUuiiui),  Rooiting  on   FUg-pole.— 

Beginning  in  early  May  a  few  of  these  birds  could  be  seen  in  the  evenings 
flying  about  over  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  uttering  at  times  their  single  not« 
''peent,"  and  by  the  first  part  of  August  flocks  of  from  20  to  30  were  in 
the  air  during  the  evenings.  One  of  these  birds  was  observed  on  several 
mornings  during  early  July  1922,  resting  on  a  five-inch  copper  ball  on  the 
^p  of  a  flag  pole  on  a  building  about  80  feet  above  the  busy,  business 
comer  of  Forsyth  and  Laura  Streets.  It  would  rest  motionless,  apparently 
asleep,  and  when  the  sun  came  up  over  the  building  about  nine-thirty 
A.  M.,  it  would  stretch  its  wings  and  fly  away. — ^Thomas  Hallinan, 
Jacksonville^  Florida. 

Oliye-sided  Flycatcher  Summering  at  Qreen  Pond,  N.  J. — Near 

Green  Pond,  N.  J.,  on  August  6, 1  found  in  a  wild  partly  cut-over  valley, 
well  watered  and  with  a  sprinkling  of  dead  trees,  an  Olive-sided  Flycatcher. 
Out  of  curiosity  I  returned  to  this  spot  Augu/st  13  and  found  the  bird  in 
the  same  tree.  While  watching  him  I  heard  the  call  of  another  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  clearing.  The  first  bird  appeared  to  be  an  adult 
with  prominent  crest.  It  was  continually  bothered,  when  it  returned 
from  a  successful  dart  with  a  dragon  fly,  or  other  insect,  by  a  third  bird  of 
this  species  which  looked  like  a  bird  of  the  year,  and  was  without  a  crest 
— at  least  it  showed  none.  The  young  bird  was  less  skillful  in  the  air  than 
the  old,  though  it  caught  some  insects.  I  watched  the  two  almost  an  hour, 
but  the  adult  did  not  feed  the  other,  so  I  could  not  establish  relationships 
or  whether  the  birds  bred  this  year  where  I  found  them.  However, 
the  suitability  of  the  locality;  the  early  date  (August  6);  the  continue<l 
presence  on  August  13,  and  the  presence  of  a  calling  adult  (quite  fre- 
quently calling  August  13),  and  an  apparently  young  bird  make  it  appear 
that  the  species  actually  did  breed. — Chab.  A.  Urner,  613  Cletfeland  Ave., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Prairie  Homed  Lark  (Otocoris  alpeetriB  praticola)  in  Blaryland 
in  Summer.— On  June  23,  1922,  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Marshall  of  Laurel, 
Maryland,  shot  an  adult  male  and  two  juvenile  Prairie  Horned  Larks 
on  his  farm  near  Laurel.  These  birds  were  presented  to  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  and  are  apparently  the  first  record  of  this  subspecies 
in  summer  in  the  state.  The  adult  male,  upon  dissection,  clearly  indicates 
by  the  enlarged  testicles,  that  it  was  about  to  breed  again.  The  young 
birds,  in  full  ju venal  plumage,  had  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  fully  gro^Ti 
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and  were  as  able  to  fly  as  the  aduH.    They  were  undoubt^ly  raised  in 
the  near  neighborhood. 

I  am  aware  of  but  one  prior  record  in  summer  for  the  Prairie  Homed 
Lark  in  the  Washington  region.  Dr.  C.  W.  Richmond  has  a  record  of 
a  bird  seen  and  heard  on  August  11,  1889.  This  bird  was  identified  as 
this  subspecies  only  on  account  of  the  date  and  the  form  praticola  being 
the  most  probable  one  as  a  summer  bird. — ^B.  H.  Swales,  U.  S,  National 
Museum,  Washinditon,  D.  C. 

The  Ghreater  Redpoll  in  Erie  Countj,  N.  Y. — ^There  appears  to  be 
no  recorded  instance  of  the  capture  of  the  Greater  Redpoll  (Acanthu 
linaria  rostrata)  in  the  extreme  western  counties  of  the  state.  Eaton, 
however,  reports  that  it  has  been  seen  on  several  occasions  in  the  Geneva 
area  by  Mr.  Otto  McCreary  ('Birds  of  New  York,'  Vol.  2).  The  form 
undoubtedly  occurs  with  common  Redpolls  {Acanihis  Unaria  linaria)  ^ 
whenever  these  birds  visit  us  in  numbers.  However,  it  is  not  often  possible 
to  distinguish  the  larger  subspecies  with  a  glass  on  accoimt  of  the  rest- 
less nature  of  the  individuals  composing  the  flocks. 

Personally,  1  have  been  able  to  identify  A.  I.  rottrata  on  but  one.  occasion. 
On  February  4,  1917,  I  located  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Redpolls 
feeding  on  weed  seeds  in  an  open  field  in  East  Hamburg.  I  succeeded  in 
approaching  within  a  very  few  rods  of  the  birds  and  recognized  four  in- 
dividuals as  belonging  to  the  larger  form.  The  h'ght  was  excellent  at  the 
time,  and  the  flock  remained  long  enough  for  me  to  separate  the  four  by 
their  larger  size  and  darker  coloration.  A  single  Lapland  Longspur  {Cal- 
carius  lappanieuB  lapponicus)  was  likewise  feeding  with  the  flock. 

Since  that  time,  I  confess  that  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  approach  closely 
enough  to  Redpolls  to  identify  the  larger  subspecies.  Careful  collecting 
in  our  flocks  would  undoubtedly  reveal  the  presence  of  A.  L  rosbrata, 
and  probably  that  of  A.  hamemanni  exilipes  also.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  former  in  life,  providing  one  can 
approach  sufficiently  close  to  the  feeding  birds  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
— Thomas  L.  Bourni:,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Slate-colored  Junco  nesting  at  Homell,  N.  Y.— On  July  11,  1922, 
a  nest  of  Junco  (Jtmco  hyemaHs  hyemalis)  containing  three  egg?  and  one 
callow  young,  was  reported  to  me.  It  was  located  at  the  foot  of  a  hill- 
side near  a  tract  of  timber  and  was  concealed  under  an  overhanging 
clod  of  earth.  On  July  25,  it  was  visited  again  but  was  empty,  the  young 
having  left. 

This  is  my  first  record  for  the  breeding  of  the  Junco  in  Steuben  Co., 
and  as  Eaton  in  his  'Birds  of  New  York'  gives  no  record  for  the  coimtry 
it  seems  worthy  of  record. — Julia  Miller,  HameU,  N.  Y. 

Strange  Feeding  Habit  of  a  House  Sparrow.— On  the  evening  of 
June  5,  at  8:30  P.  M.,  while  passing  the  front  of  a  brilh'antly  lit  moving 
picture  house  on  9th  Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C,  my  attention 
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was  attracted  by  some  object  fluttering  in  the  air  over  the  middle  of  the 
street.  A  casual  glance  towards  it  to  assure  myself  whether  it  was  a 
Cecropia  or  a  Luna  moth  became  an  interested  gaze  when  I  discovered 
that  it  was  neither  but  a  House  Sparrow,  busily  chasing  a  large  Mayfly 
{Ephemeridae)  which  it  eventually  captured.  It  then  flew  back  to  the 
front  of  the  theatre  and  after  resting  a  few  seconds  on  the  arch  over  the 
doorway  it  flew  underneath  to  its  nest  in  the  scrollwork  over  the  ticket- 
box  where  its  noisy  reception  indicated  the  presence  of  a  nearly  full  g^wn 
brood  of  young.  To  assure  myself  that  the  occurrence  was  not  accidental 
and  the  result  of  the  bird  having  been  disturbed  I  watched  its  operations 
for  some  time  and  was  amused  to  see  the  facility  with  which  it  picked 
off  the  moths  and  May-flies  as  they  appeared  either  in  proximity  to  the 
lights  on  either  side  of  the  facade  over  the  arch  or  within  the  radius  of 
the  hghts  below  it.  As  the  nearest  grass-plots  are  fully  two  blocks  from  * 
the  nest  and  the  streets  offer  but  few  opportunities  to  obtain  food,  the 
presence  of  the  insects  at  the  lights  must  indeed  be  providential,  though 
it  would  be  a  far  fetched  theory  to  assume  that  the  building  of  the  nest 
in  that  particular  situation  was  influenced  thereby. 

1  have 'not  previously  seen  Sparrows  feed  under  these  conditions  though 
I  have  many  times  observed  Pigeons  in  Chicago  flying  and  feeding  in 
front  of  moving  picture  houses  on  State  street  and  Michigan  Avenue. — 
J.  H.  Malloch,  U.  S.  Bttreau  of  Biological  Survey, 

Occurrence  of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler  (ProtonotarU  dtrea) 
at  Dyke,  Virginia. — Dyke  receives  its  name  from  the  narrow  embank- 
ment that  extends  out  for  hundreds  of  yards  into  the  Potomac  River. 
It  has  a  very  narrow  path  down  its  entire  middle,  and  this,  for  the  most 
part,  supports,  upon  either  side,  various  trees  and  shrubs — ^with  an  under- 
growth of  sedge  and  plants  found  in  such  situations.  This  is  one  of  my 
favorite  places  for  collecting,  and  while  there  on  the  loth  of  July,  1922,  with 
Marten  Benson  Rowe  of  Washington,  I  undertook  to  ''squeak  up"  the 
birds  in  the  neighborhood.  Among  the  species  that  were  deceived  by  the 
call  were  two  Prothonotary  Warblers — both  males — and  in  unusually  fine 
plumage — considering  the  time  of  year.  They  afforded  me  a  shot  when 
they  were  close  together  on  the  same  twig,  but  proved  to  be  a  httle  too 
far  off  for  a  .22  cartridge  loaded  with  No.  13  shot.  A  few  down  feathers 
floated  by,  but  that  was  all,  and  the  birds  made  off  into  the  thick  under- 
growth of  the  marsh  close  at  hand.  Forty  years  and  more  ago  I  collected 
this  warbler  in  the  swampy  bayous  around  New  Orleans. — R.  W.  Shufeldt, 
Washington^  D.   C. 

The  Cerulean  Warbler  at  Washington,  D.  C— On  May  20,  1922, 

while  with  a  party  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Audubon  Society  near 
Chevy  Chase  Lake,  Maryland,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  District 
limits,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  bluish  bird  playing  hide  and  seek  in 
the  leaves  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.    Automatically  raising  my 
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glass  (6x)  and  expecting  to  identify  a  Black-throated  Bhie  Warbler.  I 
noticed  black  streaks  on  the  back,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  bii^t  btue. 
A  second  and  better  look  confirmed  my  first  suspicion  that  it  was  indeed 
the  rare  Cerulean  Warbler  (Dendroica  cerulea).  The  oitire  party  of  seren 
persons  had  the  bird  under  observation  for  six  or  ei^t  minutes  as  it  flitted 
lazily  from  one  to  anot*her  of  the  lower  branches,  several  times  p^uwawg 
for  some  seconds  on  a  bare  twig.  Hie  shining  quality  of  the  bhie  on  the 
head  with  the  black  markings  on  head  and  back,  the  white  wing-baia, 
and  the  dark  collar  against  the  white  underparts  were  all  commented' 
upon.  While  I  did  not  particulariy  notice  that  the  tail  was  carried  higihy 
as  noted  by  Mr.  Bre^-ster,  the  white  markings  were  conspicuous,  remindmg 
me  of  those  in  the  tail  of  the  White-breasted  Xuthatch. 

This  unusual  find  led  me  to  investigate  the  exact  status  of  the  species 
in  this  vicinity,  to  learn  more  of  its  dozen  or  so  occurrences  than  the  mere 
dates  as  recorded  in  the  card  files  of  the  Biological  Survey.  Consultation 
of  the  catalog  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  to  see  who  had  collected  their 
specimens,  revealed  the  sad  fact  that  in  the  old  catalog  by  q)ecie8,  from 
which  our  cards  were  copied,  Dendroica  caaidescens  of  the  original  catalog 
had  been  transcribed  as  D.  cendMiy  the  former  name  not  appearing  in  the 
1859  'Catalogue  of  Xorth  America. Birds,'  used  as  a  guide  at  the  time  the 
copy  was  made.  One  of  the  specimens  was  found  and  it  proved  to  be  D. 
caeruUscens.  This  eliminates  the  records  for  October,  1859,  and  May, 
186 K  given  in  'Birds  of  the  Washington  Region,'  (Proc.  BioL  Soc.  Wash., 
XXXIV,  1921,  p.  12).  Since  the  pubbcation  of  that  list,  Dr.  C.  W.  Rich- 
mond *8  notes  on  the  birds  of  this  region  have  become  a\'ailable.  Con- 
sultation of  these  and  a  reexamination  of  my  father's  notebooks  gives 
full  authority  for  all  the  records.  The  eleven  definite  records  for  this 
species  about  Washington  are: 

May,  1877,  one  seen  at  Arlington,  Va.,  by  P.  L.  Jouy. 

May  5,  1888,  one  taken  on  Rock  Creek,  D.  C,  by  E.  M.  Hasbrouck. 

May  11,  1890,  one  taken  on  **Va.  side  of  the  Potomac"  by  E.  M.  Has- 
brouck. 

May  12,  1899,  one  taken  on  Eastern  Branch  [D.  C.  ?J,  by  P.  Bartsch. 

May  29,  1902,  one  taken  at  Plummer  Island,  Md.,  by  W.  R.  Maxon. 
One  heard  in  the  same  tree  on  May  22,  was  perhaps  the  same  individual. 

May  9,  1904,  one  seen  at  Marshall  Hall,  Md.,  by  W.  W.  Cooke. 

May  15,  1904,  one  seen  at  Cabin  John,  Md.,  by  W.  W.  Cooke  (not  A. 
K.  Fisher  as  previously  recorded). 

May  3,  1907,  one  seen  at  Fort  Washington,  Md.,  by  W.  W.  Cooke. 

May  11,  1907,  one  seen  at  Difficult  Run,  Va.,  by  W.  W.  Cooke. 

May  13,  1909,  one  seen  by  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 

May  20,  1922,  one  seen  at  Chevy  Chase  Lake,  Md.,  by  M.  T.  Cooke. 
It  is  reported  to  have  been  seen  once  in  fall,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  definite  record. 

There  are  three  records  of  the  breeding  of  this  species  in  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland  (The  Auk,  X,  1893,  p.  372;  XVIII,  1901,  pp.  137-142), 
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about  20  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  our  territory,  and  it  therefore  seems 
probable  that  this  bird  occurs  here  oftener  than  the  records  indicate. 
Several  writers  refer  to  its  fondness  for  the  topmost  branches  of  high 
trees.  By  the  first  week  of  May,  in  this  latitude,  the  trees  are  usually 
nearly  in  full  leaf,  and  the  identification  of  a  warbler  in  the  tops  is  very 
difiBcult.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  ncfte  that  in  1904  and  1907 
late  frosts  and  continued  cold  greatly  retarded  the  development  of  the 
foliage,  and  in  each  of  these  years,  the  Cerulean  Warbler  was  twice  noted 
in  this  vicinity. — M.  T.  Cooke,  U.  S.  Bidoffical  Survey ,  WaehingUm,  D  C. 

Defense  Note  of  the  Chickadee. — The  article  on  this  subject,  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Schorger,  in  the  July  'Auk'  was  of  interest  to  me  because  of 
having  had  a  similar  experience  the  same  spring.  My  nest  was  in  a  low 
deca3red  stub,  the  cavity  leading  straight  down  from  the  top.  The  locality 
a  swampy  woods;  the  ground  at  foot  of  stub  being  exceedingly  spongy* 
and  full  of  water. 

I  had  tapped  on  the  nest  site  with  no  results,  so  thought  I  would 
look  into  the  entrance.  Bending  over  I  peered  in  with  one  eye  and 
was  greeted  with  a  sort  of  gasping  hiss  not  unlike  the  noise  made  when 
the  last  of  the  water  disappears  from  a  wash  bowl.  I  reaUy  thought 
that  standing  near  the  stub  had  forced  water  up  into  it,  and  that  when 
I  moved  back  a  little  to  bend  over  it  had  sucked  out  again.  So  I  tried 
treading  around  the  stub  and  stepping  back,  but  heard  no  noise.  Again 
putting  my  eye  to  the  hole  I  got  hissed,  and  at  last  determined  it  was  a 
parent  Chickadee.  After  several  experiments  I  could  see  part  of  the 
operation,  the  bird  rising  up  a  little  in  the  cavity  suddenly,  and  opening 
its  mouth  wide  to  make  the  noise.  Withdrawing  some  distance  the  male 
bird  finally  alit  on  top  of  the  stub,  and  though  making  no*  call  audible  to  me 
the  female  almost  instantly  popped  out  of  the  entrance  and  he  took  her 
place.  The  hissing  noise,  together  with  the  bird's  open  mouth  dimly  seen 
down  in  the  cavity  certainly  would  make  the  uninitiated  think  of  snakes. — 
E.  A.  DooLiTTLE,  PainesviUe,  Ohio, 

Peculiar  Note  of  Carolina  Chickadee. — Having  read  with  interest 
Mr.  A.  W.  Schorger 's  article  in  the  last  number  of  'The  Auk'  entitled, 
"Defense  note  of  Chickadee  (PerUheates  airicapillue  atricapiUue),**  I 
might  set  forth  a  similar  experience  that  I  had  with  a  Car&lina  Chickadee 
(PerUhestes  carolineneis  carolinensis). 

On  March  15, 1920,  a  Chickadee  with  a  bill-full  of  feathers  was  seen  in 
my  yard;  it  soon  went  into  a  hole  in  a  dead  peach  stub  about  seven  feet 
up.  On  April  1,  two  eggs,  covered  with  down,  were  found  in  the  cavity; 
six  eggs  were  laid  in  all. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  March  28,  I  tapped  on  the  tree;  one  of  the 
birds  was  inside  and  gave  a  peculiar  note,  not  a  hiss  such  as  Mr.  Schorger 
heard,  but  more  hke  a  little  sneeze.  This  was  repeated  every  time  I  tapped. 
Several  times  the  bird  tapped  on  the  inside  of  the  cavity.  Finally  it  put 
it«  head  out  of  the  hole  and  calmly  looked  at  me  as  I  stood  about  three 
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feet  away.  1  withdrew  and  it  went  back  into  the  hollow.    No  eggs  had 
vet  be^i  laid. 

Five  out  of  the  six  eggs  hatched  and  the  young  were  successfully  reared; 
they  left  the  nest  on  the  morning  of  May  5. — ^E.  von  S.  Dingle,  Summer- 
tofiy  S.  C. 

Bird  Inteif «renoe  on  Hai^  Tteiian  Elactzic  T^vuminioQ  Lines. 

— While  changing  a  live,  3-phase,  13,000  voH  line  it  was  observed  that 
the  insulators  and  metal  cross-anns  were  favorite  resting  places  for  the 
Turkey  Vultures  (Catharies  aura  KptentricmaiU),  The  Florida  Crow 
{Corvtis  h.  poKWUB),  and  the  Loggeiiiead  Shrike  (Loniitf  ItdoticiaaMui), 
The  Vultures  and  Crows  will  perch  upon  the  insulators,  metal  cross-anns, 
or  the  static  ground  bayonets  and  the  expanse  of  their  wings  is  sufficient 
to  produce  a  short-circuit  between  the  conductors  or  a  groimd  connection 
between  the  conductors  and  the  static  ground  system.  In  the  case  of 
13,000  volts,  the  current  will  arc  7/10  of  an  inch  through  the  air  to  connect 
with  the  bird's  wing  and  the  arc  will  follow  several  inches,  often  burning 
up  the  bird  and  melting  the  line  fuses.  In  a  slightly  different  way  the 
Shrikes  meet  their  death  and  suspend  industries  which  depend  on  the 
high  tension  line  for  power.  The  Shrike  flies  with  its  grasshopper  or 
lizard  to  the  pole  and  decides  that  the  sharp  end  of  the  tie  wire  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  to  impale  its  victim.  When  the  ^irike  comes  within  striking 
distance  of  the  voltage  on  the  live  conductor  a  flash-over  occurs  and  a 
bird  and  a  fuse  are  gone.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  birds  will  ever  ap- 
preciate the  danger  of  this  silent,  unseen  power.  These  observations 
were  made  in  South  Jacksonville  during  the  summer  of  1921. — ^Thomas 
Hallinan,  JacksonmUe,  Florida. 

Scarcity  of  Breeding  Birds  in  DutsI  County,  Florida.— While 

making  a  survey  of  the  cold-blooded  vertebrates  in  Duval  Count\*  during 
December,  1920;  F^ruary,  March,  May,  June,  September,  October,  1921; 
and  Janimry,  F^ruary,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  1922,  our  parties 
of  from  two  to  nine  observers  covered  in  the  aggregate  about  925  miles 
throu^  the  different  types  of  woods — pines,  pahnettoes,  cypress,  oako,  bajrs, 
magnolias,  and  regions  of  thick  undergrowths  as  well  as  fresh  and  brackish 
water  swamps.  After  covering  all  this  territory  and  making  a  special 
effort  to  note  the  existance  of  nesting  birds,  only  two  observations  were 
made.  One  was  the  abandoned  nest  of  a  Fish  Hawk  (Pandion  haliaitus 
carolinensia)  on  a  high  tree  near  New  Berlin,  noted  June  4,  1922,  and  the 
other  was  a  Brown  Thrasher  (ToxosUmta  rufwn)  with  a  nest  containing 
four  eggs  in  a  thick  shrub  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  near  Orange 
Park,  noted  April  23,  1922.  In  this  region,  at  certain  seasons,  the  migrants 
were  numerous  but  the  resident  birds,  during  this  period  of  observation 
were  relatively  few  in  numbers  and  in  species.  This  negative  evidence 
concerning  the  existance  of  occupied  or  abandoned  bird's  nests  may  be 
due  to  this  region's  position  in  the  sone  of  abrupt  transition  from  the 
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near-tropical  climate  of  Central  and  South  Florida  to  the  temperate 
latitudes  to  the  north. — ^Thomas  Hallinan,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Notes  on  Birds  of  ICadison,  Wisconsin,  and  Vicinity. 

Phalacroconz  a.  auritus.  Double-crested  Cormorant. — During 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  striking  increase  in  the  numbers  of  this 
species  during  migration.  On  May  1, 1921,  a  flock  of  at  least  500  was  seen 
to  leave  the  ''Widespread"  and  start  northward,  the  front  of  the  column 
being  about  half  a  mile  wide.  On  April  29,  1922,  three  flocks  numbering 
about  200,  200,  and  50  individuals,  were  seen  flying  a  short  distance  apart 
over  Lake  Mendota.  On  the  following  day  there  were  about  1,000  birds 
on  the  lower  lakes. 

On  April  12,  1922,  a  flock  of  14  Double-crested  Cormorants  was  seen 
over  the  waters  of  Lake  Monona.  They  flew  in  ascending  circles,  now 
soaring,  now  flapping  their  wings,  until  they  had  attained  a  great  height; 
then  suddenly  swinging  into  V-formation,  they  started  southward  and 
were  soon  lost  to  view.  Their  behaviour  corresponded  exactly  with  that 
reported  for  a  Loon  (Gavia  immer)  by  Barnes  (Bent — Life  Histories  of 
North  American  Diving  Birds,  p.  55);  this  observation,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  Loon  is  rarely  if  ever  known  to  sail,  renders  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  there  was  an  error  in  identification. 

Passerherbulus  n.  nelsoni.  Nelson's  Sparrow. — A  fine  male  was 
collected,  near  De  Forest,  Sept.  24,  1921.  Although  listed  by  Kumlien 
and  HoUister  as  abundant  at  Lake  Koshkonong  in  the  fall,  this  is  the 
only  specimen  that  the  writer  has  seen  in  this  vicinity  during  a  period 
of  ten  years. 

Nyctoa  nyctoa.  Snowy  Owl. — I  was  informed  by  Mr.  George  William- 
son that  a  Snowy  Owl  spent  about  ten  days  in  February  of  this  year  on 
his  farm  on  Lake  Waubesa. 

Bombycilla  garrula.  Bohemian  Waxwing. — This  species  was 
present  in  small  numbers  during  the  past  winter,  from  Dec.  24,  io  March 
22,  1922. 

Pinicola  enucleator  leucura.  Pine  Grosbeak. — A  flock  of  six  was 
seen  on  Jan.  1,  and  another  of  eight  on  Feb.  22,  1922,  all  in  female  or 
inmiature  plumage.  In  both  cases  the  birds  were  feeding  on  the  buds 
of  the  European  larch  {Larix  decidua). 

The  Bohemian  Waxwing  and  Pine  Grosbeak,  contrary  to  what  might 
be  expected,  are  by  no  means  common  winter  visitors. 

Butao  platyptenis.  Broad-winged  Hawk. — This  appears  to  be 
an  uncommon  breeding  species  in  southern  Wisconsin.  A  set  of  three 
eggs — incubation  about  ten  days — was  taken  near  Madison  on  May  27, 
1922,  and  turned  over  to  Prof.  George  Wagner  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  nest,  situated  about  37  feet  from  the  ground  in  the  forks 
of  an  oak  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  woods,  was  lined  with  bark  scales,  a  few 
chicken  feathers,  and  dry  but  green  oak  leaves;  outside  dimensions  24  x 
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17  X  19  inches  high;  inside  dimensions  8x7x5  inches  deep.  The  eggs 
averaged  1.46  by  1.95,  and  varied  greatly  in  pattern,  from  a  light  wash 
with  lilac  to  heavy  blotches  of  chocolate.  When  the  nest  was  discovered  both 
parents,  one  with  a  garter  snake  in  its  talons,  were  perched  near  the  nest* 
ing  tree  and  showed  no  concern  over  my  presence;  however,  as  I  approached 
the  nest,  one  of  the  birds  made  a  few  passes  in  Accipiter  style.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  1915,  a  p&ir  of  Cooper's  Hawks  raised  four  young 
on  the  identical  nesting  site,  and  this  year  a  pair  is  nesting  but  500  feet 
from  this  spot. — ^A.  W.  Schorger,  Madison^  Wis. 

Two  Nesting  Notes  for  the  Mftdison  Wisconsin  Region. 

Vireo  belli  belU.  Bell's  Vireo.— On  June  9,  1922,  I  collcted  a  male 
Bell's  Vireo  and  took  a  nest  containing  one  egg.  The  female  left  the  nest 
as  I  approached  and  was  not  seen  agin.  The  male  was  very  tame  and 
vigorously  protested  my  intrusion.  This  is  probably  the  first  nesting 
record  for  Wisconsin.  On  July  3,  1914,  Mr.  William  Schorger  seciued 
the  first  state  record  by  coUecting  a  singing  male  in  almost  the  exact  lo- 
cality, the  Winga  Lake  district,  in  which  I  took  the  nest  of  June  9.  (See 
'Auk/  1915).    My  bird  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Schorger. 

Thiyomanes  bewicki  bewicki.  Bewick's  Wren. — Bewick's  Wren 
was  placed  on  the  hypothetical  list  in  the  Kumlien-Hollister  State 
List  (1903).  But  as  I  reported  in  'The  Auk'  (April,  1922),  I  have  seen 
the  birds  on  two  occasions.  Yesterday,  June  15, 1  saw  a  nest  with  one  egg 
in  the  bee-yard  of  Mr.  Ed.  Ochsneir  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  Madison.  It  was  the  second  venture  of  the  i^Tens,  the  first 
nest  having  contained  eight  eggs  from  which  seven  birds  emerged.  Five 
of  them  were  about  the  yard  every  day.  The  first  nest  was  placed  in  a 
hollow  among  the  sawdust  and  shavings  of  a  large  covered  tin  tub;  the 
second  in  the  top  of  an  active  bee-hive  among  sawdust  and  rags.  Access 
to  both  was  obtained  through  small  openings  in  covering  joints.  Altho- 
ugh these  nests  are  probably  the  first  on  authentic  record  for  the  state,  I 
am  confident  that  a  few  pairs  have  nested  along  the  Wisconsin  River 
valleys  for  years. — Warner  Taylor,  219  Clifford  Court,  Madison,  Wis, 

Nesting  Notes  fron  Ladysmith,  Wisconsin.— The  following  nesting ' 
notes  were  secured  by  me  in  1911.  Never  before  had  I  so  keenly  realized 
how  small  the  chances  really  are  for  a  bird  to  ever  leave  the  nest,  not  to 
mention  becoming  an  adult.  Circumstancs  did  not  permit  very  extensive 
investigation  or  much  time  to  be  devoted  to  keeping  discovered  nests 
under  observation  but  the  notes  such  as  they  are  follow. 

Successful  Nests. 

1.  Hairy  Woodpecker. — Located  May  31,  18  ft.  up  in  a  birch  tree. 
Young  in  nest,  left  about  June  4. 

2.  Phoebe. — Located  May  29,  under  eaves  of  house.    June  2,  1  egg; 
June  4,  2  eggs;  June  5,  3  eggs. 
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3.  Baltimore  Oriole. — ^Located  June  1,  Z5  ft.  up  in  an  elm.  June 
1,  four  young.    Left  nest  about  June  30. 

4.  BR0N7ED  Grackle. — Located  June  4,  40  ft.  up  in  an  elm.  At 
least  one  young  bird  left  in  safety,  probably  more. 

5.  Warbuno  Vireo. — Located  June  6,  30  ft.  up  in  a  basswood,  be- 
tween two  small  branches.  June  10,  as  I  watched  the  bird  on  the  nest 
I  thought  that  it  sang.    June  28,  the  young  (three)  left. 

6.  House  Wren. — Located  May  28.  Nest  was  first  placed  in  a  tin 
can  in  a  rubbish  heap,  but  was  finally  located  in  a  bird-house  which  I 
placed  nearby.  June  23  the  house  was  opened  and  8  young  found.  June 
28  the  young  left  the  nest,  flying  with  no  practice. 

7.  House  Wren. — Located  June  14.  Placed  in  the  cavity  of  a  hoUow 
stump.  The  opening  above  was  roofed  over.  June  22,  6  young  were 
found. 

8.  Robin. — Located  May  28,  30  ft.  up  in  a  maple.  June  17  young  were 
in  nest. 

9.  LoNGh-BiLLED  Marsh  Wren. — Located  June  12.  Several  ''dummy 
nests"  were  found  previous  to  this  time  but  the  real  nest  was  much  more 
caref uUy  concealed  in  a  clump  of  coarse  grass,  well  down  and  over  standing 
water.  Contained  5  eggs  June  12;  June  19,  young  were  found;  June  23, 
young  had  left. 

10.  Downy  Woodpecker. — Located  June  19,  9  ft.  up  in  a  "stub." 
Entrance  was  on  the  under  side  of  a  limb.    Contained  young. 

11.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. — Located  June  23,  18  ft.  up  and 
10  ft.  out  from  the  trunk  of  a  maple.   Bird  seen  several  times  later  brooding. 

12.  White-throated  Sparrow. — ^Located  July  3.  Nest  was  flush 
with  the  moss  in  a  spruce>swamp,  and  was  well  concealed  by  a  blueberry 
plant.    Contained  3  young  and  1  egg. 

13.  Vesper  Sparrow. — Located  June  27,  under  low  plants;  contained 
3  eggs. 

14.  Red-winged  Blackbird. — Located  June  7.  Nest  was  over  standing 
water.  Contained  4  eggs.  June  12,  the  nest  was  visited  and  the  young 
were  found  to  be  growing  rapidly;  June  19,  the  young  were  ready  to  fly. 

Unbuccessful  Nests. 

1.  Kingbird. — Located  June  4,  !20  ft.  up  in  a  maple  tree;  June  13,  1 
egg;  June  17,  4  eggs;  eggs  destroyed.    Cause(?) 

2.  Red-winged  Blackbird. — Located  May  22;  May  22,  3  eggs;  June 
7,  nest  visited;  four  dead  young  found  under  three  inches  of  water.  Young 
destroyed.    Cause,  flood. 

3.  Chbwink. — Located  May  28.  Nest  well  concealed  under  tuft  of 
dead  grass,  contained  3  eggs.    Eggs  destroyed.    Cause  (?) 

4.  Red-eyed  Vireo. — Located  June  4,  22  ft.  up  in  a  maple  tree. 
Eggs  destroyed.    Cause  (7)    This  tree  later  blew  over. 


xqLs: 
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o.  CkHBnrcT-^snffpWiUMinir — LcKiMd  JiiiieZ90iiKlfee$frt»iifTXMiid 
in  hiari  b<nb;  Jxae  2, 1  csgi^  Jrtx  3»  egg  fjcne;  Jmie  4,  Cowiiird  «|Q|t  ^inftS 
foood  in  UBSL    (TW  Cov^iuxi  egg  nnumed  in  tbe  nest  all  summer). 

6.  Ofsaf-ans. — Locami  \iMS  29l  Xesi  vis  wed  roofed  jjkI  conceded 
and  the  old  faird  pretended  to  itare  a  broken  inng  afanosl  looting  me  into 
I  hinting  her  a  yoong  grouse,  contained  3  eggs.    ^B^  destroyed.  (?) 

7.  CKus-nnn. — Locami  May  2d.  Xe^  sunken  flush  with  ground 
and  meli  etmcmkd.  contained  2  Orenbiixi  and  2  Cowbird  eggs;  June  12« 
the  (HeitdMrd  eggs  were  hatched,    ^b^  smashed,  young  gone.    Cause  (?) 

S.  Marsh  Hawk. — Located  June  19.  Xest  was  in  a  small  dump  of 
''stag  alder,'^  and  was  wcfl  Unit  upL  June  23,  Tisiled  nest  and  found  the 
old  bird  circling  and  calling  exritedty  above  a  Canada  Porcupine  which 
was  within  4  ft.  of  the  nest,    and  was  eridently  after  the  eggs. 

I  forced  the  porcupine  to  leave  but  we  two  intruders  at  the  same  time 
must  have  discouraged  the  bird  as  the  two  eggs  remained  for  several 
weeks.  The  porcupine  must  have  observed  ibe  old  bird  carefully  and 
'"^mtted*"  the  nest  at  a  distance  as  the  nearest  tree  was  several  hundred 
feet  away. 

9.  Wnns-THBOATED  Sparbow. — ^Located  June  26.  Xest  was  flush 
with  the  moss  in  a  spruce  swamp.  I  stuped  within  a  foot  of  the  sitting 
bird  before  she  revealed  the  nest  to  me  bv  flving.    Eggs  destroyed.    Cause 

(?) 
10.  Indigo  BuxnxG. — Located  June  2S.     Xest  IS  inches  from  the 

ground  in  a  hazie  bush;  contained  3  eggs.    Eggs  destro\'ed  and  the  nest 

tii^)ed  partly  over.     Cause  (?) 

Out  of  the  above  24  nests  10  were  unsuccessful.  Although  several  cases 
were  noticed  during  the  nesting  season  in  which  >*oung  birds  were  seen 
flying  about  when  the  nest  itself  was  not  actually*  found,  we  have  no  means 
of  telling  what  proportion  of  undiscovered  nests  failed  to  produce  young. 

Some  nesting  notes  were  secured  even  when  the  nests  were  undiscovered. 

On  May  2,  full-fledged  young  Crows  were  seen. 

On  May  22,  a  Purple  Finch  was  seen  feeding  young. 

AU  through  June  coveys  of  Ruffed  Grouse  were  to  be  found,  but  I  belie>*e 
that  if  the  truth  were  known  it  would  be  found  that  an  even  greater 
percentage  of  casualties  is  common  among  these  birds.  In  1920,  I  found 
three  Ruffed  Grouse  nests.  One  nest  containing  11  eggs  produced  9 
young  whereas  the  other  two  were  destroyed  by  skunks.  Several  nests 
were  found  later  deserted,  and  some  of  the  eggs  still  remaining. 

Four  nests  were  discovered  but  not  visited  again  owing  to  various 
reasons.  These  were:  Black -billed  Cuckoo,  Chestnut  sided  Warbler, 
Least  Flycatcher,  Warbler  (possibly  a  Mourning  Warbler),  which  held 
4  young  on  June  24. 

Two  American  Bitterns  nesting  in  a  marsh  nearby  were  forced  to  carry 
food  a  distance  of  two  miles  as  a  result  of  drought.  They  made  the  trip 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  more  than  two  weeks,  the  round  trip  requiring 
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something  over  an  hour  on  the  average,  although  they  frequently  made 
it  in  less  time. 

A  pair  of  White-breasted  Nuthatches  appeared  during  the  summer 
with  their  nine  offspring.  A  nest  of  Migrant  Shrikes  was  successful,  but 
unfortunately  data  were  not  secured.  On  May  31  young  Maryland 
Yellow-throats  were  seen  in  three  separate  localities. 

While  the  nests  and  notes  given  above  seem  to  overbalance  on  the 
''successful''  side,  I  believe  this  is  because  young  birds  are  so  much  more 
•conspicuous  than  deserted  nests.  Certainly  the  difficulties  met  by  some 
of  the  above  birds  show  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  raise  a  family  in 
the  wilds.  The  loss  of  life  between  the  time  of  leaving  the  nest  and  fall 
must  be  appalling.  Evidences  of  Ruffed  Grouse,  Thrushes,  Woodpeckers, 
and  other  birds  killed  by  Hawks  were  conmion  ail  siunmer.  These  notes 
give  only  a  meager  idea  of  the  mortality  ocurring  at  nesting  time,  but  to 
me  the  following  of  the  histories  of  nests  is  a  very  fascinating  pursuit. 
Wallace  B.  Grange,  Ladysmithf  Wisconfnn, 

Scarcity  of  Arctic  Birds  in  Europe. — Dr.  Graham  Renshaw,  editor  of 
*Natureland',  (published  in  Manchester,  England,)  has  very  recently  re- 
turned from  his  trip  to  the  coast  of  Norway;  and  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated 
the  22d  of  July  last,  he  says:  *'My  Norway  trip  was  zoologicaUy  most 
disappointing!  At  Hommerfest  certainly  there  were  plenty  of  Ravens; 
also  I  saw  a  few  Hooded  Crows.  On  the  way  to  North  Cape  I  saw  five 
seals,  but  at  a  great  distance;  another  of  the  party  saw  a  whale.  These 
however,  with  a  few  Skuas,  Gulls,  and  Guillemots  (==  Loons)  made  up 
the  lot;  it  was  a  regular  wash  out  for  me  who  had  hoped  to  see  one  or  two 
rorquals,  dozens  of  seals  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Eider  Ducks!  Wliat 
a  pity  the  boat  turned  back  at  North  Cape  instead  of  continuing  to  Spitz- 
bergen,  where  I  might  have  seen  the  thousands  of  Little  Auk  that  Pro- 
essor  Newton  used  to  write  about!" — R.  W.  Shufeldt,  WashingUnif  D.  C. 
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Stuart  Baker's  'Gkune  Birds  of  India.'' — There  are  many  ornithol- 
ogists who  combine  with  their  love  of  birds  a  love  for  beautiful  books 
and  to  these  particularly  Mr.  Stuart  Baker's  volimies  on  Indian  game' 
birds  will  make  a  strong  appeal.  Beautifully  printed  on  heavy  paper, 
bound  most  attractively  and  illustrated  by  numerous  excellent  colored 
plates  by  Gronvold,  Lodge  and  Keulemans,  they  seem  to  combine  all  that 
could  be  asked  for  in  the  makeup  of  a  book. 


^  The  Game  Birds  of  India.  Burma  and  Ceylon,  Vol.  I.  The  Ducks  and  their 
Allies.  Vol.  II.  The  Snipe.  Bustards  and  Sandgrouse.  By  E.  C.  Stuart  Baker. 
Published  by  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society. 
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Since  1896  Mr.  Baker  has  been  publishing  illustrated  articles  on  the 
Indian  game  birds  in  the  'Journal'  of  the  Bolnbay  National  History 
Society,  and  in  1908  those  dealing  with  the  ducks  and  their  allies  were 
published  as  a  separate  volume  by  the  Society,  with  additions  and  correc- 
tions. The  first  volume  of  the  present  series  is  a  new  edition  of  this  earlier 
work  with  further  additional  matter.  The  second  volume  covers  in  a 
similar  way  the  Snipe,  Bustards  and  Sandgrouse,  while  two  other  volumes, 
to  appear  shortly,  will  treat  of  the  Pheasants  and  Partridges. 

The  text  is  full  and  replete  with  information  on  the  distribution  and 
life  histories  of  the  various  species,  making  a  valuable  handbook  for  the 
sportsman  as  well  as  an  authoritative  work  of  reference  for  the  ornith- 
ologist. 

Mr.  Baker  is  to  be  congratulated  on  bringing  his  nomenclature  up  to 
date,  something  that  is  too  often  neglected  in  semi-popular  works  of  this 
kind.  He  seems  also  to  have  followed  the  original  spelling  of  the  names 
in  most  cases,  although  we  notice  that  Aix  appears  in  the  emended  form 
Aex, 

Among  the  rarer  species  treated  is  the  Pink-headed  Duck  (Rhodonessa 
caryaphyUacea),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ducks  from  the  standpoint 
of  coloration.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  American  ornithologists 
that  a  full  plumaged  male  of  this  species  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy,  being  part  of  the  famous  RivoU  collection. 
We  can  heartily  recommend  this  work  as  an  authority  on  the  Indian 
Game  birds  and  while  we  await  the  appearance  of  the  subsequent  volumes 
with  interest,  we  congratulate  both  author  and  publishers  on  a  fine  piece 
of  work  admirably  brought  oat. — W.  S. 

KathewB'  'The  Birds  of  Australia.'*— The  two  latest  p&ria  of  Mr. 
Mathews'  work  conclude  the  treatment  of  the  Sylviidae,  although,  through 
an  apparent  error,  these  birds  as  well  as  the  Bablers  are  included  in  the 
family  Orthonycidae  in  the  "contents"  of  VoL  IX  which  accompanies 
part  9. 

The  treatment  follows  that  of  recent  issues,  subspecies  being  discussed 
at  length  in  the  text  but  placed  in  the  synonymy  of  the  species.  The 
difficult  Grass  Warblers  and  Brown  Tits  are  considered  in  much  detail, 
and  as  a  result  the  author  places  all  of  the  latter  as  subspecies  of  Acan- 
thiza  pusilla  including  A.  ewingi  and  A.  diemenensis. 

We  notice  one  new  subgenus  Subacanthtza  (p.  449)  for  Acanthiza  linecUa 
and  the  following  new  subspecies:  Cisticola  extlis  diminuta  (p.  373)' 
Cape  York;  C.  e.  exaggerata  (p.  373),  S.  Victoria;  Acanthiza  pusiUa  linger- 
audi  (p.  430)  Lingeraudi;  A.  p.  dundaei  (p.  431),  Lake  Dundas,  W.  Austra- 
lia; A.  p.  northt  (p.  431),  Wilson's  Inlet,  S.  W.  Australia;  A.  p.  cobbcremut 


*  The  Birds  of  Australia.  By  Gregory  M.  Mathews.  Vol.  IX. -Part  8  (May 
22.  1922)  pp.  361-^16.  Part  9.  (Aug.  3.  1922)  pp.  417-518.  H.  T.  and  G. 
Witherbp.  London. 
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(p.  432),  Cobbora,  N.  S.  Wales;  Pyrrhalaemus  brunneiis  milligani  (p.  489), 
Wongan  Hills;  P.  b.  kcUgoorlii  (p.  489)  Kalgoorli;  and  P.  b.  centra  (p.  489), 
Central  Australia. — W.  S. 

Lucanus  on  'The  Mystery  of  Bird  Migration.'^ — Friedrich  von 
Lucanus,  President  of  the  German  Ornithological  Society  has  prepared 
a  volume  bearing  the  above  title  and  treating  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  migration  of  birds.  Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  may  be  gained 
from  the  headings  of  the  various  chapters:  Historical  Review;  Bird- 
banding;  The  Migration  of  Certain  Species  from  the  Results  of  Bird- 
banding;  The  0^ig^l  and  Cause  of  Migration;  The  Direction  of  Migration 
and  the  Migration  Route  Problem;  Orientation  of  the  Migrating  Bird; 
Relationship  between  Weather  and  Bird  Migration;  The  Height  of  the 
Flight;  The  Velocity  of  the  Flight;  The  Return  in  Spring;  Peculiar  Habits 
of  the  Migrating  Bird.  There  follows  an  account  of  the  Bird  Observation 
Station  at  Rossiten  and  a  brief  chapter  of  Conclusions.  In  the  latter,  the 
author  states  that  the  autumnal  flight  of  European  migrants  takes  a 
westerly  or  southwesterly  direction,  and  that  for  certain  species  a  definite 
migration  route  may  be  designated.  A  migration  route,  he  points  out,  is 
not  a  narrow  highway  but  a  broad,  though  well  defined,  area  which  is 
however  not  so  wide  as  the  breeding  area. 

In  Europe  there  seem  to  be  three  principal  routes  (a)  the  west  coast, 
and  (b)  the  Italian-Spanish  route,  both  of  which  cross  the  Mediterranean 
at  Gibraltar;  and  (c)  the  Adriatic-Tunisian  route  which  crosses  by  way  of 
Sicily.  He  further  states  that  birds  of  the  same  species  and  from  the 
same  breeding-zone  may  follow  different  directions  on  migration  and  seek 
different  winter  quarters,  while  between  the  direction  of  the  flight  and  the 
geographic  position  of  the  breeding  grounds  there  is  no  necessary  connection. 
Birds  from  the  same  breeding  spot  flying  in  the  same  direction  do  not 
always  attain  the  same  destination  but  winter  at  some  point  i^athin  the 
migration  i)ath.  The  migratory  impulse  is  also  variably  developed  in 
different  individuals. 

Birds,  moreover,  do  not  reach  their  winter  quarters  by  the  shortest 
route  but  often  make  considerable  detours.  Our  author  also  states  that 
the  autumnal  migratory  instinct  awakens  much  earlier  in  birds  of  the 
year  than  in  the  adults,  which  results  in  a  separation  during  migration. 

In  the  spring  the  migrant  has  always  the  impulse  to  return  to  its  home 
i.  e.  birth  place. 

The  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  migration  and 
contains  much  important  data  especially  in  the  summary  of  recoveries 
of  banded  birds  rei>orted  in  various  publications. 


^  Die  Ratfel  des  Vdgelsiiges.  Ihre  Losung  auf  experimenteUen  Wege  durch 
Aerooautik.  Aviatik  and  ViigelberiDgung.  Von  Friedrich  von  Lucanus.  Lan- 
genfklta.  Hermann  Beyer  and  Sohne  (Beyer  and  Mann)  1022.  pp.  1-226.  four 
text  figures  and  a  plate. 
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The  whole  subject  is  however  treated  wholly  from  a  European  point  of 
view  and  but  few  contributions  to  the  hterature  have  been  consulted 
except  t hose  by  Germans,  French  or  some  of  the  English  writers.  NaturaUy 
in  bailing  to  consult  American  publications  much  important  data  bearing 
upon  the  more  general  problems  of  migration  have  been  omitted.  The 
experiments  of  Dr.  Watson  with  t^ems  on  the  Dry  Tortugas  and  the 
numerous  papers  by  Cooke  and  others  cannot  be  ignored  without  seriously 
impairing  the  value  of  an  author's  conclusions. — W.  S. 

Van  Oort'8  'Birds  of  the  Netherlands.  '^ — Parts  13-14  of  this  notable 
work  consist,  like  those  immediately  preceding,  wholly  of  plates,  which 
are  quite  up  to  the  standard.They  consist  of  a  Vulture,  several  Hawks  and 
Eagles,  the  Uttle  Rails  (Porzana)  and,  of  special  interest  to  Americans, 
various  of  the  shore  birds  including  species  conmion  to  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

These  show  the  Phalaropes,  Golden  Plover,  Knot,  and  other  species, 
in  their  various  plumages  while  the  large  size  of  the  figures — ^too  large 
perhaps  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  for  the  size  of  the  sheets,  neverthe- 
less make  it  possible  to  show  details  of  coloration  ^ith  great  accuracy. — W. 
8. 

ScoTiUe's  'WUd  Folk. '^— In  this  little  volume,  Mr.  Scoville's  facile 
pen  has  sketched  vivid  pictures  of  the  lives  of  various  wild  animals  and 
birds -which  are  most  fascinating  reading  for  those  who  enjoy  the  great 
out  doors  and  like  to  have  their  information  presented  in  the  form  of 
nature-fiction,  if  we  may  so  term  it.  "True  stories  about  the  wild  folk', 
the  publishers  call  them  and  so  they  are  in  the  sense  that  the  novel  is  a 
true  story.  But  the  novel  is  not  history  nor  biography  and  we  personally 
prefer  nature-history  and  nature-biography  and  therefore  we  like  Mr. 
Scoville's  work  best  when  he  is  describing  actual  incidents  of  his  own 
observation,  and  had  hoped  that  he  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Bradford  Torrey,  Frank  BoUes  and  others  of  that  school. 

All  forms  of  nature  writing,  however,  have  their  place  in  literature  and 
Mr.  ScoviUe  has  acquired  a  hi^  ability  in  his  chosen  field.  His  back- 
grounds based  on  personal  studies  are  charming,  and  the  lives  of  his  charac- 
ters skilfully  and  cleverly  sketched.  Only  one  chapter  in  the  present 
volume  treats  of  birds;  ''High  Sky,"  in  which  a  fanciful  picture  of  the 
migrating  host  of  birds  is  followed  by  accurate  data  based  upon  Professor 
Cooke's  papers  on  the  migratory  routes  of  many  species.  While  this 
chapter  contains  much  instructive  matter  the  critic  might  question  the 
Gyrfalcon  being  driven  south  by  cold  as  early  as  the  plover  flight,  or  a 


^  Omithologla  Neertoodicm.  De  Vogels  ran  NadarUod  door  Dr.  E.  D.  Vao 
Oort.     Martinos  NUboff*!  Onrtn  Nafe,  AIL  13-14. 

*  wad  FoOc  Bj  Samuel  SeorlOe,  Jr.  With  Ulustrtaloiia  bj  Cbarln  Lirlncii- 
tOD  Ban  and  Caitoo  MooraiMurk.  The  AOaotlc  Moothlj  Pnm.  BosUm.  1922. 
lip.  1-184.  8  ptetei.  Price  82. 
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"multitude"  of  Ruby-throated  Hummingbirdfl  migrating  together  across 
the  sky  while  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  whose  ''rose  stain"  was  entirely 
lost  in  the  autumn  had  more  likely  never  yet  acquired  it. — W.  S. 

Tavemer'8  'Birds  of  Eastern  Canada.'' — A  second  edition  of  this 
valuable  work  is  before  us,  which  presents  a  v^ry  creditable  appearance 
with  its  excellently  printed  letter  press  and  attractive  plates  from  color 
sketches  by  Hennessey.  It  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  in  providing 
those  interested  in  the  avifauna  of  eastern  Canada,  with  just  the  infor- 
mation they  desire  and  should  be  instrumental  in  developing  many  a 
young  bird-lover  into  an  ornithologist. 

We  have  fully  reviewed  the  first  edition  so  that  the  generally  excellent 
character  and  scope  of  the  work  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers. 

From  a  purely  technical  standpoint  we  fail  to  grasp  the  author's 
object  in  granting  distinctive  headings  to  certain  genera,  while  others 
are  lumped  together,  as  for  instance  "Genua  Thryothorua**  and  "Genus 
Tkryomanea"  but  "Genera  Cistolhorus  and  Tdmatodylee,"  If  he  does 
not  regard  the  last  two  as  separable,  why  does  he  not  live  up  to  his  con- 
victions and  unite  them  instead  of  adopting  this  misleading  and  incon- 
sistent practice?  English  names  for  genera  are  also  rather  unfortunate 
and  can  prove  of  little  use:  i.  e.  "Ground  Warblers  for  a  group  including 
the  Chat;  "Grosbeaks"  for  the  Rose-breast  but  "Blue  Grosbeaks"  for 
Guiraca;  and  "Yellow-beUied  Flycatchers"  for  aU  the  Empidonacea.  It 
is  difficult  also  to  see  why  some  of  these  names  should  be  singular  and 
others  plural. 

Errors  in  the  systematic  index  still  place  almost  all  the  Sparrows  in 
the  genus  Acanthia;  the  Parulaand  Worm-eating  Warblers  in  Vermivoray  etc. 

Thea&  are  purely  technical  points,  however,  and  will  not  detract  from 
the  great  usefulness  of  Mr.  Tavemer's  book.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  in  a  popular  work  some  definite  and  generally  accepted  scheme  of 
arrangement  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to;  such  publications  are  hardly 
the  place  for  exploiting  original  schemes.  We  notice  incidentally  that 
Linnodromua  is  consistently  mispelled. — ^W^.  S. 

Swarth  on  'Birds  and  Mammals  of  the  Stildne  River  Region.  '<— 
This  important  contribution  covering  Mr.  Swarth 's  explorations  in 
British  Coliunbia  and  Alaska,  May  to  September  1919,  has  been  prepared 
with  the  care  and  thoroughness  that  characterize  all  of  his  publications. 
The  coUection  made  by  the  author  and  his  associate  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon, 
comprised  534  mammals  and  638  birds  as  well  as  other  material,  including 

1  Birds  of  Eastern  Canada  (Second  Edition).  By  P.  A.  Tavemer.  Memoir 
104.  No.  3.  Biological  Series.  Dept.  of  Mus.  Geol.  Survey.  Canada.  Ottawa, 
1922.  pp.  i-lv+ 1-200  with  50  colored  plates  (included  in  pagination). 

*  Birds  and  Mammals  of  the  Stildne  River  Region  of  Northern  British  Columbia 
and  South-eastern  Alaska.  By  H.  S.  Swarth.  Univ.  of  Calif.  Publ.  in  Zool. 
Vol.  24.  No.  2.  pp.  125-314.  Plates  8  and  24  text  figs.  (Issued  June  7,  1922.) 
Price  $2.50. 
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photographs  which  are  used  liberally  throughout  the  text  and  give  one 
a  good  idea  of  the  country  traversed. 

The  report  consists  of :  (1)  Itinerary  and  Descriptions  of  Localities;  (2) 
Topography  of  the  Region  and  its  Bearing  upon  Animal  Life;  (3)  Zonal 
and  Faunal  Position  of  the  Stikine  Valley;  (4)  General  Accounts  of  the 
Mammals  (34  species);  (5)  General  Accounts  of  the  Birds  (127  species); 
(6)  Literature  Cited. 

The  Stikine  valley,  which  cuts  directly  through  the  Coast  Range, 
connects  two  wholly  different  areas — the  humid  Sitkan  region  of  the  coast, 
with  its  equable  temperature,  and  the  much  dryer  interior  with  its  wide 
range  of  seasonal  climate.  This  river  valley,  while  very  old,  was  choked 
with  ice  at  no  very  remote  period  and  with  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers 
was  again  opened  up.  The  advance  of  the  animal  life  northward  again 
has  however,  been  mainly  east  and  west  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  while 
various  species  have  extended  their  range  from  the  interior  coastwise 
down  the  Stikine  Valley  and  vice  versa  it  has  not  proven  an  important 
channel  either  from  the  viewpoint  of  range  extension  or  migration  so  far 
as  Mr.  Swarth's  studies  indicate. 

The  accoimt  of  the  relationship,  distribution  and  habits  of  the  various 
birds  are  replete  with  valuable  and  interesting  data.  Most  imfwrtant 
is  that  of  the  Bohemian  Waxwing  which  was  found  nesting  in  the  vicinity 
of  Telegraph  and  Doch-da-on  Creeks,  and  eggs  and  young  secured.  A 
beautiful  colored  plate  of  the  yoimg  birds  from  a  painting  by  Allan  Brooks 
forms  a  frontispiece  to  the  report. 

The  account  of  the  Olive-backed  Thrush  {HylociMa  u,  swainsoni) 
is  particularly  interesting  in  its  bearing  on  the  subspecies  problem.  Mr. 
^warth  found  this  eastern  form  ranging  down  to  within  thirty  miles  of 
the  coast — the  habitat  of  ustuUUa  — and  yet  showing  no  trace  of  inter- 
gradation,  in  fact  the  specimens  were  more  extreme  in  the  characters  of 
9wainsoni  than  examples  from  the  eastern  United  States!  If  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  subspecies  he  says,  "it  must  be  on  the  criterion  of  in- 
dividual variation  rather  than  that  of  gradual  blending  through  the 
population  of  contiguous  areas.  **  Yet  Mr.  Taverner  in  his  ^  Birds  of  Eastern 
Canada'  distinguishes  a  species  and  subspecies  as  two  different  things,  say- 
ing, ''  It  [the  subspecies]  differs  essentially  from  a  full  species  by  showing 
intergradations  with  allied  races  of  equal  rank.''  It  seems  to  us  in  the 
face  of  evidence  presented  by  Mr.  Swarth  and  others,  that  it  is  foolish 
to  establish  any  difference  except  one  of  degree  between  the  two,  and  the 
rank  of  many  a  form  will  always  be  a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 
Mr.  Swarth  maintains  his  admirable  attitude  on  nomenclature,  follow- 
ing the  A.  O.  U.  'Check-List'  except  where  he  has  evidence  which 
seems  to  him  to  warrant  the  recognition  of  forms  as  yet  not  accepted  by 
the  A.  O.  U.  Conunittee.  "I  have  made  no  attempt,"  he  writes  "to  be 
'up  to  date'  in  the  adoption  of  the  scores  of  changes  proposed  in  recent 
years,  not  yet  acted  on  by  the  Committee,  and  regarding  which  I  have 
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no  new  facts  to  offer  or  upon  which  I  cannot  form  an  independent  opinion. " 
If  others  would  adopt  such  a  common  sense  attitude  our  nomenclature 
would  be  far  more  stable  and  understandable. 

Forms  the  recognition  of  which  he  advocates,  and  which  are  not  yet  on 
the  A.  O.  U.  List,  are  Dendragapus  obscurusflemirigif  D.  o.  sitkensiSf  Cana' 
chiles  canadensis  atrattiSf  Loxia  curvirostra  bendireiy  L.  c.  sitkengiSf 
Vermivora  ceUUa  oresteraf  Dendraica  coronata  hooveriy  Penthestes  gambeli 
abbretnatuSf  and  Planesticus  tnigratoriiAS  caurinus.  Juncohyemalis  cannedens 
of  Coues  is  resiu-rected  as  applying  to  the  form  breeding  in  the  Stikine 
Valley  with  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  case,  and  of  the  relegation 
of  this  and  other  puzzling  forms  to  hjrbrid  origin. 

Mr.  Swarth  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  another  notable  contribution 
to  the  zoology  of  the  north-west. — ^W.  S. 


and  Bandahl  on  the  Ornithology  of  Ecuador^ — This 
paper  is  based  on  collections  presented  at  different  times  to  the  Royal 
National  History  Museum  at  Stokholm  by  Mr.  L.  Soderstrom,  Swedish 
Consul  at  Quito.  There  is,  first,  a  list  of  the  characteristic  species  of  each 
zone  with  a  comparison  with  Chapman's  lists  for  Colombia,  and  then 
an  annotated  list  of  all  the  species  contained  in  the  coUections,  with  notes 
on  several  by  Mr.  Sdderstrdm.  The  following  are  named  as  new:  Nothocercus 
jdumbeiceps  (p.  13)  Baeza;  Odoniaphonu  sdderstramii  (p.  16)  Napo; 
Momotus  lessani  ffualeae  (p.  51)  Gualea;  Oreotrochilus  chimborazo  sdder- 
str&mi  (p.  56)  Quillotoa;  Heliothrix  attrUuSf  major  (p.  61)  Pisagua;  Pseudo- 
colaptes  johnsoni  (p.  69)  Baeza;  Tityra  nigriceps  gualeae  (p.  75)  Gualea; 
Iridaphanes  pulcherrima  gualeae  (p.  83)  Gualea,  and  Pyranga  mbriceps 
rvfisHgmaia  (p.  86)  Baeza.— W.  8. 

Wetmore  on  Bird  Remains  from  the  CaYes  of  Porto  Rioo.' — This 
is  a  final  report  on  the  bird  bones  collected  in  the  caves  of  Porto  Rico 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Anthony  in  connection  with  his  well  known  researches  on 
the  extinct  mammalian  fauna  of  the  island. 

Forty-two  species  are  represented  of  which  all  but  seven  are  birds  now 
living  on  the  island,  bodies  of  many  of  which  were  doubtless  carried  into 
the  caves  by  two  species  of  owls  which  frequent  them  and  whose  skeleton.*^ 
were  also  found  there.  The  seven  extinct  species  were  previously  described 
and  named  by  Dr.  Wetmore,  and  in  the  present  paper  the  bones  upon 
which  the  diagnoses  were  based  are  figured. — W.  S. 


'  A  contribution  to  the  Ornithology  of  Ecuador.  By  Einar  LOnnberg  and  Hal- 
mar  Rendahl.  Arkiv.  F.  Zoologi.  K.  Svensk.  Vetsakad.  Band  14.  No.  25.  pp.l- 
87.     May  11.  1922. 

'  Bird  Remains  from  the  Caves  of  Porto  Rico.  By  Alexander  Wetmore.  Bull. 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XLVI,  Art.  IV,  pp.  297-333.    May  22.  1922. 
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Shufeldt  on  Subfossil  Bird  RemaixiB  from  Bermuda.' — This 
paper  originally  prepared  for  publication  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  is  based  upon  a  collection  in  that  Museum,  the  Mowbray 
collection  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  together  with  collections  made 
by  Messrs.  Edward  McGall  and  Anthony  Tall,  most  or  all  of  the  last, 
we  understand,  being  now  in  the  Carnegie  Museum  at  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Shufeldt  refers  the  material  which  is  very  extensive  and  mostly 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  to  three  forms,  Puffinus  mcgalli  (p. 
354)  P.  panms  (p.  356)  and  Aestrelata  vociferane  (p.  365),  all  of  which 
are  here  described  as  new,  the  Aestrelaia  being  identified  with  the  famous 
"Cahow."  Elaborate  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  various  bones  are 
presented  and  relationships  with  allied  species  discussed. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Shufeldt 's  so-called  new 
species  are  not  *'new"  from  this  publication  as  all  were  published  about 
sLx  years  previously  in  'The  Ibis'  (Oct.  1916,  pp.  623-635),  although  no 
reference  is  made  to  this  paper  nor  to  an  earlier  one  by  Nichols  and  Mow- 
bray in  which  it  seems  likely  that  some  of  the  same  forms  are  described. 
This  fact  was  clearly  set  forth  in  *The  Auk'  (1917,  p.  98)  and  there  is  no' 
excuse  for  an  author  to  deliberately  ignore  an  earlier  paper  based  on  mate- 
rial similar  to  his  own. — ^W.  S. 

Recent  Papers  by  Bangs  and  Penard.^ — ^A  new  form  of  Eddiue 
E.  forficaiue  potior  (p.  25)  is  described  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  'Proceedings' 
of  the  New  England  Zoological  Club,  from  Anjonan,  one  of  the  Comoro 
Islands,  northwest  of  Madagascar,  and  a  new  name  Leptotila  fulviveniris 
angelica  (p.  29)  is  proposed  for  Sennett's  Dove,  type  from  Brownsville, 
Texas.  The  name  brachyptera  proving  to  be  a  synonym  of  fuluicentris. 
Mr.  Penard,  alone,  describes  Heteroglaucis  philippinae  (p.  27)  a  new  Hum- 
mingbird from  Surinam. — W.  S. 

Recent  Papers  by  Oberholser.^ — Dr.  Oberholser  has  several  nomen- 
clatural  notes  in  recent  issues  of  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  Biological 
Society  of  Washington.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Illiger  proposed 
Cryptvrus  as  a  substitute  for  Tinamus  just  as  he  did  Dysporus  for  Sulaj  a 
fact  that  the  reviewer  brought  before  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee,  as  affecting 
Dyeporue  many  years  ago,  but  he  was  voted  down.    No  name  being  avail- 

^  A  Com];>arative  Study  of  Some  Subfossil  Remains  of  Birds  from  Bermuda, 
Including  the  "Cahow."  By  R.  W.  Shufeldt.  Ann.  Carnegie  Museum.  XIII. 
Nos.  3-4.  pp.  333-418.  pll.  XVI-XXXI.     April  25.  1922. 

*  A  new  form  of  Edolius  forflcatus  (Linne).  By  Outram  Bangs  and  Thomas 
E.  Penard.    Proc.  N.  E.  Zool.  Club..  VIII  pp.  25-26.    May  1.  1922. 

The  Northern  Form  of  Leptotila  fulviventris.  By  Outram  Bangs  and  Thomas 
B.  Penard.  iMd  pp.  29-30.     May  8.  1922. 

A  new  Hummingbird  from  Surinam.  By  Thomas  E.  Penard.  ilnd,  pp.  27-28. 
May  1.  1922. 

'  Notes  on  the  Nomenclature  of  the  Genus  Crypturus  Illiger.  Proc.  Biol.  Soc. 
Wash..  35.  pp.  73-76.    March  20,  1922. 
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able  for  the  Tinamous  known  as  CrypturuSy  Dr.  Oberholser  proposes 
Crypturomis  (p.  74)  with  C.  cinereus  as  tjrpe,  listing  all  of  the  fifty  known 
forms,  for  the  purpose,  we  suppose,  of  receiving  credit  for  the  "combina- 
tions" should  zoologists  ever  revert  to  a  double  citation  of  authorities, 
and  like  the  botanists  regard  every  new  combination  as  a  holy  thing  to 
be  sought  out  and  catalogued.  This  listing  of  all  known  forms  every 
time  a  generic  name  is  changed  is  one  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  nomen- 
clature that  might  we  think  well  be  dispensed  with  by  all,  as  it  is  by  most, 
ornithologists. 

Dr.  Oberholser  also  points  out  that^  Inocotis  Reichenbach  is  antedated 
by  Pseudibia  Hodgson,  and  claiming  that  Cymindes  Spix  is  a  different 
name  from  Cymindis  Cuv.,  he  substitutes  it  for  Roalrhamua  Less. 

Sinjce,  however,  we  all  know  that  the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  a  different  name  and  there  is  no  general 
agreement  on  the  matter,  it  seems  folly  to  overturn  well  established 
names  on  such  grounds.  They  should  be  left  in  abeyance  until  the  matter 
is  settled.  Dr.  Oberholser  also  revives  Habia  of  Bljrth  and  fixes  it  upon 
the  group  now  known  as  PhoenicothraupiSf  necessitating  the  listing  of  all 
of  these  forms  under  the  new  generic  name. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  agree  with  all  of  his  conclusions, 
however,  Dr.  Oberholser  is  performing  a  thankless  task  in  setting  forth 
clearly  all  of  these  nomenclatural  tangles  that  have  to  be  settled  some  day 
and  into  which  few  of  our  ornithologists  care  much  about  delving. — W.  S. 

The  Ornithological  Journals. 

Bird-Lore.     XXIV,  No.  3.     May-June,  1922. 

Bonaventure  Island  and  Perce  Rock.  By  Harrison  F.  Lewis. — A  great 
protected  nesting  colony  of  Gannets,  Murres,  Gulls,  Cormoranta  etc., 
which  **can  be  visited  with  ease  and  comfort." 

T^'O  Hunmiingbird  Photographs. — By  A.  R.  Coleman. — Of  brooding 
and  feeding  birds. 

City  Birds.  By  Anne  H.  Gaylord. — Seventy-six  sj^ecies  seen  in  a  small 
wooded  tract  in  the  suburbs  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  fifteen  months,  eleven 
resident. 

Factors  Contributing  to  the  destruction  of  Birds*  Xesta  and  Eggs. 
By  I.  N.  Gabrielson. — Data  on  fifty  nests — 24  destroyed  by  human 
agency,  12  by  cats  or  natural  enemies  and  13  by  storm  and  flood. 

Bird  Bathing.  By  E.  R.  Driver. — Groups  birds  as  "  soakers, "  "dippers " 
and  those  that  bathe  in  wet  foliage,  heavy  dew  sprinklers,  etc.  Bird-bath 
notes  by  numerous  contributors  follow. 

The  educational  leaflet  treats  of  the  Green-winged  Teal.  The  seasonal 
reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country  are  as  usual,  full  of  important 
data,  while  the  Audubon  dej)artment  gives  the  latest  news  of  bird  pro- 
tection especially  the  report  on  the  Egret  situation  in  Florida,  which  is 

*  Ibid.  p.  79. 
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stated  to  be  still  "the  worst  slaughter-grounds  for  water  birds  in  the 
United  States/'  while  it  is  the  opinion  that  the  Heron  family  is  rapidly 
approaching  extennination  in  Central  Florida. 

Bird-Lore.    XXIV,  No.  4.    July-August,  192J. 

A  Bird  Sanctuary  in  a  Small  Residential  Garden.  By  Geo.  S.  Foster. 
— Excellent  description  of  how  one's  garden  may  be  made  attractive  to 
birds. 

A  Hummingbird  Waif.  By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright. — Care  of  a  nesting 
bird. 

My  Neighbors,  the  Nighthawks.  By  S.  R.  Mills. — A  nesting  on  a  roof 
at  Kingston,  Ont. 

Joseph  Pollah  also  contributes  some  admirable  photographs  of  a  Yellow- 
billed  Cuckoo  at  the  nest  and  A.  D.  McGrew  some  of  the  Yellow  Warbler. 
In  the  Audubon  Department  Dr.  A.  A.  Allen  has  an  instructive  article 
on  Nest-Building  and  Egg-Laying.  There  is  a  plate  of  the  Boat-tailed 
and  Great- tailed  Crackles  and  notes  on  their  plumage. 

The  Ck>ndor.    XXIV,  No.  3.    May-June,  1922. 

Miscellaneous  Bird  Notes  from  Montana.  By  Charles  L.  Whittle. — 
At  Great  Falls  and  Little  Belt  Mountains,  with  important  discussions  of 
the  song  of  the  Orange-crowned  Warbler  and  Townsend's  Solitaire. 

Wasted  Ornithological  Material.  By  W.  H.  Bergtold. — Plea  for  the 
preservation  of  parasites  and  stomach  contents  and  the  recording  of 
weights  and  body  temperatures. 

Notes  on  American  Pine  Grosbeaks  with  the  Description  of  a  New 
Subspecies.  By  Allan  Brooks.  Pinicola  enuclealar  carloUae  (p.  86)  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands. 

The  Aleutian  Rosy  Finch.  By  G.  Dallas  Hanna. — A  Life  History,  with 
a  supplementary  account  of  the  eggs  by  Joseph  Mailliard. 

The  Wilson  Bulletin.    XXXIV.  No.  2.    June,  1922. 

Bird  Notes  from  Southern  Wisconsin.  By  H.  L.  Stoddard. — ^Treats  of 
twenty  species,  with  illustration  of  Cormorants'  nests. 

Breeding  Warblers  around  Atlanta,  Georgia.    By  Wm.  H.  La  Prade,  Jr. 

Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Cumberland  Island,  Georgia. — A  list  of  97  species. 

A  Mild  Winter  and  its  effects  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  at  Chicago. 
By  C.  W.  G.  Eifrig. — Early  migrants  as  would  be  expected  were  early 
but  not  those  wintering  far  to  the  south. 

Birds  Seen  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Ohio  River.  By  Gordon  Wilson. — 
Wickliflfe,  Ky.,  during  August  and  early  September. 

The  Prairie  Chicken  in  East  Central  Iowa.  By  Fred  J.  Pierce. — ^A 
valuable  historical  article  with  full  account  of  the  trapping  and  marketing 
of  the  bird. 

There  is  also  an  important  paper  by  Leon  J.  Cole  on  the  Early  History 
of  Bird  Banding  in  America. 
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Dr.  Cole  was  the  first  to  seriously  advocate  this  method  of  study  in 
America,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  that  the  work  has  now  attained 
this  detailed  record  of  those  connected  with  its  inception  are  important. 

The  Odlogiat.    XXXIX,  No.  5.    May,  1922. 

Camp  in  a  Coal  Mine.  By  R.  Boulton. — List  of  birds  seen  in  central 
Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Odlogiat.  XXXIX,  No.  6.    June,  1922. 

Some  Blackbumian  Nests.    By  R.  B.  Simpson. — In  Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

Nesting  of  the  Swainson's  Warbler  in  Atlanta  [Ga.].  By  W.  H.  La 
Prade,   Jr. 

Summer  Residents  of  Camp  Meade,  Maryland.    By  L.  R.  Wolfe. 

Yellow-throated  Warbler  [breeding]  in  Dorchester  Co.,  Maryland.  No 
author  mentioned. 

Ground  Nesting  of  the  Brown  Thrashers.  By  E.  A.  Stoner. — Note  on 
same  in  July  issue. 

The  Odlogiat.    XXXIX,  No.  6.    July,  1922. 

The  Little  Blue  Penguin.  By  L.  L.  Redeck. — With  illustrations  from 
photographs. 

The  IbiB.     (nth  Series)  IV,  No.  3.    July,  1922. 

The  Birds  of  Jhang  District,  S.  W.  Punjab.  Part  II.  Non  Passerine 
Birds.    By  Hugh  Whistler. 

Additional  Notes  on  the  Japanese  species  of  Oceanodroma.  By  Naga- 
michi  Kuroda. 

On  the  Representative  of  Corythomisleucogaster  (Fruser)  in  the  Cameroons 
and  the  Congo.  By  James  P.  Chapin. — Corythomis  leucogaster  baten 
(p.  442)  Bitye,  southern  Cameroon,  is  described  as  new,  and  an  additional 
specimen  of  Ispidina  leopoldi  is  recorded. 

On  the  Birds  of  the  Province  of  Hupeh  in  Central  China.  By  J.  D.  La 
Touche. 

The  Arabian  Ostrich.  By  Douglas  Carruthers. — An  historical  record 
of  its  distribution. 

On  the  Significance  of  Certain  Characters  in  Some  Charadriine  Gen- 
era, with  a  Provisional  Classification  of  the  Order  Charadriiformes.  By 
Percy  R.  Lowe. — ^A  most  interesting  discussion  on  the  probable  anti- 
quity of  many  avian  forms,  and  the  suggestion  that  color-patterns  ''may 
be  even  more  persistent  than  bony  structural  characters, "  a  claim  that 
the  reviewer  strongly  endorses. 

In  regard  to  the  Plovers  the  author  points  out  remarkable  skeletal  and 
early  plumage  differences  between  Pluvialis  and  Squalarola  and  between 
Charadrius  (formerly  Aegialitis)  and  Leucopolius,  the  two  pairs  of  genera 
seeming  to  parallel  one  another.     Squatarola  and  Leucopolius  the  author 
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would  regard  as  earlier  types  still  persisting  while  Pluvialis  and  Charadrius 
are  modem  derivatives  "evolved  in  time  as  opposed  to  space. "  With  the 
former  he  would  place  Apkriza,  HaemalopuSf  PagcUa,  Arenariaf  etc.,  and 
with  the  latter  a  few  old  world  genera.  A  third  subfamily  include  VaneUus 
and  other  old  world  and  Neotropical  genera  as  well  as  Oxyechua,  Himari" 
*apu8f  Eudromiaa  and  Podasoqfs,  This  is  a  decidedly  novel  arrangement 
but  the  author  is  apparently  well  supported  by  his  facts. 

On  the  Birds  collected  by  Mr.  A.  F.  R.  Wolladton  during  the  First 
Mt.  Everest  Expedition.  By  N.  B.  Kinnear.  With  Notes  by  A.  F.  R. 
Wollaston — Notes  on  60  species  with  a  colored  plate  of  Pyrrhospiza 
punicea  punicea. 

The  Birds  of  Sind.  (Part  I).  By  Claud  B.  Ticehurst.— A  carefully 
prepared  treatise. 

Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Club.  CCLXIX.  May  20, 
1922.  Mr.  Bannerman  describes  a  collection  made  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Bates 
in  the  Cameroon  HigUands  and  proposed  four  new  forms;  Callene  batesi 
(p.  130),  ApalU  hamendae  (p.  131),  AUeoTiax  murinus  kumboensis  (p.  131) 
and  Francolinus  hicalcaratus  ogUtne-granti  (p.  132). 

Kirke  Swann  discusses  Asiatic  Kestrels  upholding  the  validity  of 
Cerchneis  Hnnuncidus  ddrriesi. 

Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Club.  CCLXX.  July  5, 
1922.  Dr.  Hartert  describes  Parus  caeruleus  q/renaicae  (p.  140)  and 
Troglodytes  troglodytes  juniperi  (p.  140)  both  obtained  by  him  in  N.  W' 
Cyrenaica.  Col.  Meinertzhagen  proposes  Certhia  himalayana  limes  (p. 
141)  from  Gilgit.  Mr.  Bannerman  proposes  a  new  Crested  Lark,  Helio- 
corys  modtsta  saluratior  (p.  141)  from  Bates*  collection  in  the  Cameroon 
Highlands  and  J.  Delacour  a  new  Parrakeet,  Brctogeris  jugularis  apurensis 
(p.  142)  from  Camaguan,  Venezuela. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Group  Photographs  of  the  A.  O.  U. 

Editorof 'The  Auk': 

1  have  been  trying  to  collect  a  full  list  of  the  group  photographs  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  at  the  various  annual  meetings  of  the 
Union.  1  hope  that  any  member  who  has  a  group  photograph  not  men- 
tioned in  the  following  list  will  advise  the  undersigned.  There  seems  to  be 
an  impression  that  other  groups  were  taken  at  New  York,  Washington, 
and  Cambridge.  The  following  list  includes  those  photographs  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  writer: 
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New  York:  Original  (founders)       1883 

1913 
Washington :  1895 

1898 

1910 

1920 

Philadelphia:  1899 

1916 
San  Francisco :  1915. 

Biological  Survey,  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
August  7,  1922. 

Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds 

Editor  of  'The  Auk': 

Realizing  that  no  one  man  can  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  all  the 
birds  and  that  the  completeness  of  the  *  Life  Histories  of  North  American 
Birds'  depends  upan  the  cooperation  which  the  author  receives  from 
others,  I  wish  to  make  this  report  of  progress  and  appeal  to  your  readers 
for  contributions. 

TV'o  volumes  have  been  pubhshed  and  the  third,  containing  the  Petrels 
and  Pchcans  and  their  Allies,  is  printed  and  should  soon  be  out.  The 
manuscript  for  the  fourth  volume,  containing  the  Ducks,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  Ring-necked  Duck,  is  now  in  Washington  in  finished  form  and 
ready  for  publication.  It  is  not  too  late  to  add  to  this,  when  I  correct 
the  galley  proof,  any  notes  of  importance  on  habits  or  distribution,  nor  is 
it  too  late  to  substitute  any  particularly  fine  photographs  for  those  that 
I  have  already  selected. 

I  am  now  at  work  on  the  fifth  volume,  which  will  contain  the  remainder 
of  the  Ducks  and  the  Geese  and  Swans.  I  expect  to  finish  this  during 
the  winter  and  send  it  to  the  publishers  in  the  spring.  The  life  histories 
are  practically  all  written,  subject  to  revision,  but  the  photographs  have 
not  been  selected. 

I  have  no  notes  on  the  courtship  of  the  American  and  Wliite-winged 
Scoters  or  of  any  of  the  Geese,  except  the  Canada,  or  on  any  of  the  Swans 
or  Tree  Ducks.  I  have  no  nesting  photographs  of  the  Harlequin  Duck, 
Barrow 's  Golden-eye,  any  Geese  except  the  White-fronted  and  Canada,  any 
Swans  or  any  Tree  Ducks.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  of 
notes  or  photographs  to  fill  in  any  of  the  gaps  referred  to  above.  Or 
I  should  be  glad  to  correspond  with  anyone  who  has  anything  else  to 
offer.  I  am,  of  course,  well  supplied  with  photographs  illustrating  nests, 
eggs  and  young  of  all  the  common  species,  but  there  are  many  gaps  still 
to  be  filled.  I  am  trying  to  read  everything  that  is  published  on  American 
birds,  but  I  have  no  access  to  private  notes,  that  have  not  been  published, 
unless  they  arc  sent  in  as  contributions.    I  shall  soon  begin  work  on  the 
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sixth  volume,  which  will  contain  the  Herons  and  Rails  and  their  allies. 
Contributions  for  this  would  be  welcome  at  any  time.  Contributors 
will  receive  full  credit  for  whatever  material  they  send  in  and,  if  it  is 
material  that  I  can  use,  their  names  will  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to 
receive  the  volumes  when  pubUshed. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  earUer  volumes  can  understand  what  is  wanted. 
Hoping  for  some  generous  cooperation  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  C.  Bent, 

Tauntmiy  Mass. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  Maximilian  Ft^RSBiNGER,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  died  at  Heidelberg,  Germany,  March  6,  1930.  He  was  bom 
at  Wittenberg,  Germany,  Jan.  30, 1846  and  received  his  early  education  at 
the  gymnasium  at  Gera.  From  1865  to  1869  he  studied  natural  history 
and  from  1870  to  1873  pursued  a  course  in  medicine  at  Jena  and  Berlin. 
At  an  early  age  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  anatomy  of 
vertebrates  and  in  1879  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Director 
of  the  Anatomical  Institute  at  Amsterdam.  In  1888  he  became  Professor 
of  Anatomy  at  Jena  and  in  1901  succeeded  to  the  same  chair  at  Heidelberg, 
a  position  previously  held  by  his  former  master  Carl  Gegenbaur.  Here 
he  remained  until  his  death. 

As  an  avian  morphologist  and  student  of  the  evolution  of  birds,  Filr- 
bringer  had  few  peers  and  possibly  no  superior.  His  great  work  *  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Morphologie  und  Systematik  der  Vogel,'  in  two  volumes, 
which  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1888  contains  an  outline  classification 
of  birds  that  was  characterized  by  Prof.  Alfred  Newton  as  "unquestionably 
the  most  remarkable  recent  contribution  to  systematic  ornithology."  In 
recognition  of  this  work  he  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union  in  1891  and  in  1916  was  made  an  Honorary 
Fellow.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  a  simtmiary  of  existing 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  birds  contributed  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Second  International  Ornithological  Congress  in  1891  and  a  paper  of  some 
150  pages  to  the  'Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Naturwiissenschaft'  in  1902. 
These  were  followed  in  1903  by  a  Biography  of  Carl  Gegenbaur  and  in 
1909  by  a  new  edition  of  Gegenbaur's  'Anatomy  of  Man.'  Unfortunately 
these  great  works  in  German  are  not  accessible  to  most  English  and  Am- 
erican ornithologists  although  brief  notices  of  the  'Untersuchungen' 
appeared  in  the  *The  Ibis'  and  in  'Nature'  in  1888  and  a  review  of  his 
report  to  the  International  Ornithological  Congress  on  avian  anatomy 
was  published  in  *The  Ibis'  for  1903,  p.  614.  — T.  S.  P. 
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Hans  Christian  Cornelius  Mobtensbn,  the  pioneer  of  modem  bird 
banding  activities,  died  at  his  home  in  Viborg,  Denmark,  June  7,  1921, 
following  an  apoplectic  attack.  Although  never  associated  with  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union,  the  name  of  Herr  Mortensen  must  alwa3rs 
be  cited  when  referring  to  the  method  of  ornithological  research  that  he 
inaugurated. 

He  was  born  at  Jonstrup,  Denmark,  August  27,  1856.  receiving  his 
education  there  and  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  also  engaged  for  several 
years  as  a  teacher.  He  moved  to  Viborg  in  1888  where  he  Uved  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  chiefly  engaged  with  the  duties  of  head  master  of  the 
Cathedral  School.  Poor  health  forced  him  to  retire  from  scholastic  duties 
in  1919,  and  the  short  period  of  his  life  that  then  remained  to  him,  was 
apparently  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  birds. 

According  to  his  own  account,^  Herr  Mortensen  first  attempted  bird 
banding  work  in  1890  when  he  used  zinc  bands  in  marking  a  small  number 
of  Starlings  {Stumus  vulgaris).  This  experiment  was  a  failure  and  it  was 
not  until  1899  that  he  used  aluminum  bands,  which  in  that  year  were 
attached  to  165  Starlings.  The  success  of  this  and  his  subsequent  ex- 
periments was  so  great  that  bird  banding  as  a  method  of  original  research, 
came  rapidly  into  prominence  in  almost  every  European  country.* 

The  work  of  Herr  Mortensen  has  been  continuous  and  his  efforts  were 
directed  particularly  to  investigations  of  the  migrations  of  Storks,  Teals, 
Pintails,  Starlings  and  some  Raptores,  principally  Buzzards  and  Goshawks. 
PubUshed  reports  of  considerable  importance,  deaUng  with  the  first  four 
species  named,  have  api)eared  from  his  pen,  mostly  in  the  'Dansk  Omi- 
thologisk  Forenings  Tidsskrift.'  According  to  a  biographical  account  by 
Dr.  O.  Helms,  that  appeared  in  the  above  mentioned  journal  for  Sep- 
tember, 1921,  Herr  Mortensen's  list  of  bird  papers  covers  ^venteen  titles, 
almost  all  of  which  are  based  on  information  secured  from  over  6000  birds 
that  were  banded  by  him  with  the  aid  of  a  few  assistants. — Frederick  C. 
Lincoln. 

Roy  Church  Woodworth,  an  Associate  of  the  Union  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  a  successful  man  of  affairs  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  his  home  on  June  29,  1922.  He  was  born  in 
Middlebury,  Indiana,  September  30,  1877,  and  moved  to  Kansas  City 
with  his  parents  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  After  passing  through  the 
public  schools  there,  he  attended  the  University  of  Michigan  for  six  years 
where  he  graduated  from  both  the  academic  and  law  departments  and  won 
many  collegiate  honors. 

Unlike  most  modem  business  men  Mr.  Woodworth  had  a  rare  appreci- 
ation of  the  elusive  harmonies  and  subtle  beauties  of  nature,  and  spent 

^'Fra  Puglemaerkestationen  i  Viborg.'  Daosk  Ornithologiak  Forenings  Tids- 
skrift,  1912.  pp.  98-127. 

*cf.  Auk.  1921.  pp.  217-228.  'The  History  and  Purposes  of  Bird  Banding.* 
By  Frederick  C.  Lincoln. 
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much  of  his  spare  time  An  the  open  places  attending  more  particularly  to 
bird  song.  His  boundless  and  irrepressible  delight  in  bird  music,  and  his 
constant  and  diligent  search  for  authentic  information  along  this  line  had 
enabled  him  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  study  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  had  he  been  spared,  would  doubtless  have  led  to  his  specializing  in 
this  department  to  some  purpose.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  a 
smaU  group  of  intensive  bird  students  all  of  whom  can  testify  to  his  whole- 
some and  stimulating  traits  of  character,  and  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  his 
hosts  of  other  friends,  his  death  was  a  serious  and  ireparable  loss. — Harry 
Harris. 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Cleaves  formerly  curator  of  the  Staten  Island  Institute 
of  Sciences,  later  with  the  N.  Y.  State  Conservation  Commission  and  re- 
cently managing  director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  San  Diego, 
has  now  become  secretary  of  the  Wild  Life  League  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

The  A.  O.  U.  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin  who  has  gen- 
erously financed  the  pubUcation  of  the  papers  by  himself,  Mr.  Talbot  and 
Mr.  Lincoln,  on  various  phases  of  bird  banding  which  have  appeared  in 
*The  Auk'  during  the  past  few  years.  To  Mr.  Chas.  L.  WTiittle  we  are 
similarly  indebted  in  connection  with  the  paper  on  the  Arboretum  Mock- 
ingbird. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  in  receipt  of  the  circular  of  the  local  committee 
relative  to  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  A.  O.  U.,  October  23-26, 1922.  The 
scientific  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  Historv, 
where  an  exhibition  of  bird  paintings  and  photographs  will  be  arranged 
to  which  all  are  requested  to  contribute.  There  will  be  a  field  trip  to  the 
Indiana  Sand  Dimes  on  Friday,  October  27,  and  the  usual  dinner  on 
Wednesday  evening.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
Michigan  Boulevard  and  Congress  St. 

The  Committee  have  evidently  planned  a  most  enjoyable  program  and 
it  remains  for  the  members  to  make  the  meeting  a  notable  one.  Just  as 
the  eastern  ornithologists  have  been  responsible  for  the  large  attendances 
at  meetings  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Californians  at  those  on  the 
Pacific  so  the  responsibility  this  year  rests  on  our  Members  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  everyone  of  whom  should  make  an  earnest  effort  to  be  present 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  program.  With  the  cooperation  of  those 
from  other  districts  the  meeting  should  be  the  most  representative  that 
has  been  held. 
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[New  generic,  specific  and  subspeciflc  names  are  printed  in  heavy  foce  type.] 


AcANTHis  homemanni  homemaimi, 
363. 
linaria,    422. 
1.  linaria,  371. 
1.  rostrata,  569. 

Acanthiza  ew-ingi,  579. 
lineata,  579. 
pusilla,  579. 

Acanthopneuste»goodsoni,  561. 
klossi,  560 
troohiloides,  561. 
t.  davisoni,  561. 
t.  harteri,  561. 
t.  ogilvie-granti,  561. 

Accipiter,  33. 

cooperi,  80,  235,  258. 

c.  mexicanus,  247. 

velox,  180,  227,  235,  543. 

^rsnezuelensis,  122. 
Accipitres,  435. 
Acridotheres  cristatellus,  450. 
Actitis  macularia,  80,  227,  235. 
Additional    publications    received, 

297, 450. 
Aegialitis,  588. 

Aegithina  tiphia  aeqnanimis,    440. 
Aestrelata  vociferans,  585 
Africa,  birds  of,  125,  129,  130,  279,. 
294,  304,  437. 

Agelaius  phoeniceus,  230. 
p.  floridanus,  547 
p.  phoeniceus,  81, 182,238,370 

Ahrens,  T.  G.,  notice  of  his  report 
on  conservation  in  the  United 
States,  131. 

Aithyia  ferina,  246. 

Aix  sponsa,  234,  530. 

Alabama,  birds  of,  124,  125,  263, 
411,  417. 


Alaska,  birds  of,  73,  75,  582. 
Alauda  arvensis,  187. 
a.  cinerascens,  291. 
a.  dulcivox,  291, 
Albatross,  Laj'san,  484. 
Black-footed,  485. 
AIca  torda,  426,  509. 
Alexander  Gordon,  Homed  Grebe 
{Colymhus    aun'tus)    in     central 
Missouri,  562. 
Algeria,  birds  of,  129. 
Alle  alle,  249,  353. 
Allen,    Amelia    S.,    notice   of   her 
'  Birds  of  the  Berkeley  Campus, 
295. 
Allen,  J.  A.,  in  memoriam,  1-14. 
AJseonax  murinus  kumboensis,  589 
Aluco  pratincola,  257, 536 
American    Ornithologists'     Union, 
thirty-ninth    stated  meeting    of 
the,  85-94;  report  of  secretary  of 
the,  95-99;  fellows  of  the,  149; 
fortieth  stated  meeting  of  the, 
456,  593;  group  photographs  of, 
589. 
Anmiodramus     savannarum    aus- 

trahs,    238,548. 
Anas  arcuata,  438. 
coUaris,  245. 
diazi  novimexicana,  412. 
fulvigula,  526. 
f.  maculosa,  541. 
platyrhynchos,  226,  234,  333, 

526. 
rubripes,  333,  526,  541. 
tadorna,  245. 
Anatinae,  523. 
Anhinga  anhinga,  536. 
Annam,  birds  of,  560 
Anous  stolidus  pileatus,  484. 
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Anserinae,  523. 

Anthony,  A.  W.,  the  Old  Squaw 
(Harelda  hyemalU)  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  104;  the  Sharp-tailed  Sand- 
piper in  Southern  California,  106. 

Anthreptes  ogilvie-granti,  135. 

Anthus,  review  of,  137. 

rubescens,  242,  551. 
spraguei,  175^  551. 

Antrostomus  carolinensis,  236. 
vociferus,  181. 
V.  vociferus,  237. 

Apalifl  bamendae,  589. 

Aphriza,  589. 
Aquila  albipes,  280. 

chrysaetos,  236. 

rapax,  280. 
Aramides  albiventris,  287. 

cajanea,  140. 

plumbeicoUis,  287. 

p.  pacificus,  140,  287. 
Aramu8  vociferus,  287. 

v.  holostictus,  287. 

Archibuteo,  436. 

lagopus  sancti-johannis,  258. 
Archilochus   colubris,  81,  181,  229, 
237,  270. 

*Ardea,'  reviewed,  292. 
Ardea  herodias,  269,  541 

h.  herodias,  226,  234. 

h.  wardi,  541. 

Arenaria,  589. 

interpres  interpres,  246,  361 . 
i.  morinella,  542. 
i.  oahuensis,  246,  488. 
Argentina,  birds  of,  288,  440. 

Arizona,  birds  of,  474-481. 
Arquatella  maritima  maritima,  106, 

360. 
Asio  accipitrimus,  257. 

flammens  sandwichensis,  488. 

otus,  74. 

o.  wilsonianus,  74. 


Asio  tingitanus  andrewsmithi,  291. 

wilsonianus,  74,  2^,  257,  417. 

Astragalinus  tristis  tristis,  81,  182, 

230,  238,  548. 
Astur  atricapillus  atricapiUus,  70, 

235,  258. 
Asturina  plagiata  micrus,  140,  287. 
'Auk,  The,'  complete  sets  of,  302. 
Auk,  Razor-biUed,  426,  427,  509. 
'Austral  Avian  Record,*  reviewed, 

448. 
Australia,  birds  of,  123, 436.  579. 
Automolus  celicae,  123. 
Aviceda,  436. 
'Avicultural  Magazine,'   reviewed, 

136,  446. 
Avocet,  285. 
Aythya,  141. 

Baeolophus  bicolor,  83,  242,  274, 
372,  553. 

Bagg,  Aaron  C,  the  Greater 
Snow  Goose  in  Massachusetts,251 : 
Tree  Sparrow  (Spizclla  monticola 
monticola)  in  Georgia,  263. 

Bailey,  Florence  Merriam,  an  Ari- 
zona feeding  table,  474-481. 

Baker,  £.  C.  Stuart,  review  of  his 
'The  Game  Birds  of  India,'  578. 

Baldwin,  S.  Prentiss,  adventures  in 

bird  banding  in  1921,  210-224; 
personal  mention,  593. 

Baldpate,  516,  527. 

Bangs,  Outram,  notice  of  his  'Birds 
of  the  American  Museum's  Asi- 
atic  Expedition  of  1916-1917,' 
286;  notice  of  his  'Notes  on 
Philippine  Birds  Collected  by 
Gov.  W.  C.  Forbes,'  440. 

Bangs,  Outram,  and  Penard,  T.  E., 

notice  of  their  'Descriptions  of 

Six  New  Subspecies  of  American 

Birds,'    141;    notice    of    recent 

papers  by,  585. 
Bannerman,  David,  A.,  review  of 

his  '  First  Impressions  of  Tunisia 
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and  Algeria/  129;  notice  of  his 
'Rare  Birds  from  the  Belgian 
Congo,'  130;  review  of  his  *The 

Canary  Islands,  279;  review  of 
his  'The  Birds  of  southern 
Nigeria,'  437. 

Bartram,  Edwin  B.,  Evening  Gros- 
beaks in  Pike  Co.,  Pa.,  263;  an 
unusual  Mockingbird  record,  267. 

Bartramia  longicauda,  70,  273. 

Bartsch,  Paul,  some  tern  notes,  101 ; 
two  records  of  the  Stilt  Sandpiper, 
106;  an  inland  record  for  the 
Man-o  war-bird,  249;  a  visit  to 
Midway  Island,  481-488. 

Basileuterus  fraseri  ochraceicris- 
ta,  123. 

Bavarian  Ornithological  Society, 
'Proceedings'  reviewed,  139. 

Baxter,  Evelyn  V.,  and  Rintoul, 
Leonora  J.,  notice  of  their  'Some 
Scottish  Breeding  Duck,   439. 

Beard,  Theodore  R.,  the  White- 
necked  Raven  {Cofrvus  crypio- 
leucus)  in  Boulder  County,  Color- 
ado, 261. 

Beck,  Herbert  H.,  aeolian  and  per- 
cussion bird  music,  429. 

Bedell,  Edgar,  Golden-winged  War- 
bler nesting  at  Waterford,  N.  Y., 
266;  Florida  caendea  in  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y.,  413;  King  Eider 
at  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  563. 

Beebe,  William,  appearance  of  his 
'Monograph  of  the  Pheasants,' 
Vol.  Ill,  304;  review  of  same,  433. 

Bent,  A.  C,  review  of  his  'Life 
Histories  of  North  American 
Gulls  and  Terns,'  122;  progress 
of  the  same,  590. 

Bergtold,  W.  H.,  the  Lapland 
Longspur  in  Colorado,  419. 

Bermuda,  birds  of,  584. 

Bird-banding,  210-224,  322-334, 
334-350. 


'Bird-Lore,'  reviewed,  131, 289, 443, 

586. 
Birds,  importation  of,  301. 
Bittern,  43,  47,  179,  196-202,  226, 
252,511,541,577. 

Least,  71,541. 
Blackbird,  Brewer's,  42. 

Red-winged  42,  47,  81,  230, 

238,  370,  576. 
Rusty,  42,  47,  121,  238,  548. 
Yellow-headed,  43, 46. 
Blincoe,  Ben.  J.,  an  unusual  flight 
of    Black    Vultures    in    Nelson 
County,  Kentucky,  416 
Bluebird,  43,  47,  84,  122,  187,  220, 
243,554. 
Mountain,  43,  47. 
Bobolink,  44, 46, 69, 81, 175, 187, 237. 
Bobwhite,  235,  441,  543. 
Bombycilla  cedronmi,  82,  183,  231, 
240,  515,  550. 
garrula,  372,  422,  574. 

Bonasa  umbellus  togata,  227. 

u.  umbellus,  178,  180. 
Bond,    Frank,    conmient    on    his 
drawing  of  a  Passenger  Pigeon 
flight,  300,  416. 
Booby,  119. 

Blue-faced,  487. 
Red-footed,  487. 
Bourne,  Thomas  L.,  two  interesting 
occurrences   of   the   Alder   Fly- 
catcher in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  260; 
the    Greater    Redpoll    in    Erie 
County,  N.  Y.,  569. 
Botaurus    lentiginosus,    179,    226, 
249,252,511,541. 
stellaris  lentiginosus,  249. 
Brachyspiza     capensis     choraules, 
440. 

c.  mellea,  440. 
Brannon,  Peter  A.,  Pelicans  in  the 

interior  of  Alabama,  411 
Brant,  360,  507. 
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Branta  bernicla  glaucogastra,  360, 
511. 
canadensis     canadensis,     226, 

234. 
c.  hutchinsi,  412 
leucopsis,  166-171. 
Brazil,  birds  of,  123,  288,  295. 
'British  Birds,'  reviewed,  135,  291, 

446. 
British  Columbia,  birds  of,  77,  78, 

656-559,  682. 
British  Ornithologists'  Club,  '  Bul- 
letin're\iewed,  135,  291, 445, 589. 
British  Ornithologists*  Union,  an- 
nual meeting  of,  303. 
Brooks,   Allan,   the   Kittiwake  in 
Florida,  99;  notes  on  crossing  the 
Mexican  Gulf  from  Key  West  to 
Galveston,    119;    notes   on    the 
Bald   Eagle,   556-559;   personal 
mention,  303. 
Brotogeris  jugularis  apurinus,  589. 
Bubo  virginianus,  228,  236. 

V.  virginianus,  180,  545. 
Bufflehead,  426. 

Bunting,  Indigo,  82,  122,  183,  239, 
577. 
Lark,  45. 
Lazuli,  480. 
Painted,  269. 
Snow,  48,  363,  371. 
Buphagoides,  125. 
Buphagus  langi,  125. 
Burma,  birds  of,  286. 
Burtch,  Verdi,  spring  1917  migra- 
tion of  shore  birds  at  Branehport, 
N.  Y.,  275;  rare  and  uncommon 
birds  at  Branehport,  N.  Y.,  276. 
Bustard,  African,  201. 
Buteo,  34 

alascensis,  107. 

borealis,  107,  544. 

b.  boreahs,  180,  235,  258,  512. 

b.  krideri,  273. 

calurus,  107. 

lineatus,  544. 


Butco,  1.  lineatus,  180, 236,  566. 
montanus,  107. 
platypterus,  70,  227,  236,  544, 

574. 
rufesoentior,  107 
swainsoni,  119. 

Butoides   virescens   virescens,    80, 

179,  234. 
Buzzard,  Turkey,  227. 
Bycanistes  sharpii  duboisi,  445. 

Cahn,  Alvin  R.,  additions  to  the 
siunmer  avifauna  of  Lake  County, 
Minn.,  120. 

Cahow,  585. 

Cairina  X  Chenalopex,  296. 

Calcarius  lapponicus  alascensis,  419. 

1.  lapponicus,  419,  428,  569. 

ornatus,  175. 

Calidris  alba,  246. 

rubida,  246. 
California,  birds  of,  14-23,  76,  77, 

104,  106,  287,  295,  373,  411. 
Callene  batesi,  589. 
Calonectris  kuhlii  kuhlii,  58. 

k.  borealis,  60. 
Calopezus  elegans  albidus,  142,  440. 
Calophasis,  434. 
Campylorhamphus   trochih- 

rostris  intermedins,  295. 
Canachites  canadensis  atratus,  584. 
Canada,  birds  of,  439,  441,  582. 
Canary,  301. 
Canary  Islands,  279. 
Canutus  canutus,  360. 
Canvasback,  234,  250. 
Capella  gallinago  dehcata,  246. 
Cardinal,  82,  215,  216,  239,  274. 
339,  344,  346,  424,  550. 

Arizona,  475. 

Cardinalis  cardinalis  cardinalis,  82, 
215,216,239.550. 
c.  magnirostris,  550. 

Carpodaciis  purpureus  purpureus, 
182,  230,  238 
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Casmerodius  egretta,  105|  251,  271, 

425. 
Casmorhynchus,  279. 
Cassinaetus,  445. 
Catbird,  45,  46,  83,  185,  220,  232, 

242,  552. 
Catharacta  chilensis,  244. 

matsudairae,  449. 
Catreus,  434. 
Cathartes  aura  aura,  247. 

a.  septentrionalis,  70,  80,  227, 
235,  247,  258,  275,  543. 

Cenlurus  carolinus,  80,   215,  236» 

546. 
Cepphus  golle,  118,  352,  509. 

g.  mandtii,  244. 
Cerchneis  tinnunculus  dorriesi,  589. 
Certhia  familiaris  americana,  179, 
242,  552. 
himalavana  limes,  589. 

Cenle  alcyon  alcyon,  80,  180,  228, 

236,  545. 
Chiemepelia    pa.s8erina    terrestris, 

.536,  566. 
Chaetura  pelagica,   81,    121,    181, 

220,  229,  237. 
Chalcoparia,  143. 

Chapin,  James  P.,  review  of  his 
'  Notes  on  a  New  Ox-pecker  and 
other  little  knoi^Ti  Birds  of  the 
Congo,' 125;  the  function  of  the 
oesophagus  in  the  Bittern's  boom- 
ing, 196-202;  inner  primaries  of 
woo<lpeckers,  299. 

Chapman,  Abel,  review  of  his 
'Savage  Sudan,'  280. 

Chapman,  F.  M.,  in  memoriam: 
Joel  Asaph  Allen,  1-14; 
notice  of  his  'Descriptions  of 
Proposed  New  Birds  from  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bra- 
zil,'123;  review  of  his  recent 
papers  on  South  American  Birds, 
440. 

Chapmania,  296. 


Chance,  Edgar,  review  of  hb  'The 

Cuckoo's  Secret,'  432. 
Charadrius,  588. 

alexandrinus,  73. 

a.  nivosus,  73. 

a.  tenuirostris,  73. 

hiaticula,  361. 

melodus,  227,  368,  414. 

nivosus,  73. 

semipalmatus,  542. 

varius  allenbyi,  135. 

Chat,  Long-tailed,  479. 

YeUow-breasted,  83,  117",  241, 
274. 

Chaulelasmus  streperus,  273,  527. 
Chen  caerulescens,  412. 

hyperboreus  hyperboreus,  412 

h.  nivahs,  251,  359. 

Cherrie,  George  K.,  and  Reichen- 
berger,  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  B.,  review 
of  their  'Descriptions  of  New 
Birds  from  Brazil,  Paraguay  and 
Argentina,'  288. 

Chickadee,  186,  232,  423,  572. 
Acadian,  66. 
Black-capped,  179. 
Carolina,  24,  83,  242,  553,  572. 
Labrador,  67. 

China,  birds  of,  286. 
Chloronerpes  flavigula  magnus,  288. 
Chlorospingus  goeringi,  438. 
Chondestes  grammacus  grammacus, 

238,  273,  549. 
Chordeiles  virginianus  virginianus, 

80,181,229,237,512,568. 
ChristofTerson,  K.,  see  Magee,  M.  J. 
Chroicocephalus  franklinii,  244. 

pepixcan,  244. 
Chrostowski,  T.,  notice  of  recent 

papers  by,  283. 
Chubb,  Charles,  review  of  his  'The 

Birds  of  British  Guiana,'  279. 
Chuck-wiirs-\%'idow,  236. 
Circus  hudsonius,  80,  180,  227,  235, 

258,  543. 
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Cisticola  cisticola  annaCi  290. 

exilis,  579. 
Cistothoms,  115. 

interscapularis,  115. 
stellaris,  67,  112,  115,  232, 552. 
Clangula  hyemalis,  250,  357. 
Cleaves,  Howard,  personal  mention, 

593. 
Climacocercus,  436. 
Coale,  Henry  K.,  on  the  nesting  of 
Ectopisies  miffratoritMf  254;  notes 
on   Ectopiates    migratoriuSf   255; 
Parkman's  Wren  near  Chicago, 
268. 
Coccyzus  americanus  americanus, 
70,  236,  417. 
erythrophthahnus,  80, 180, 228, 
236. 
Colaptes  auratus  subsp.,  80. 
a.  auratus  239,  547. 
a.  borealis,  547. 
a.  luteus,  180,  229,  370. 
pitius  cachinnans,  440. 

Collecting  permits,  301. 

Colin  us     virginianus     virginianus, 
235,  543. 

CoUinge,  W.  E.,  reviews  of  recent 
papers  by,  442. 

Colombia,  bu-ds  of,  84,  123,  440. 
Colorado,  birds  of,  261,  419,  423. 
Columba  livia  butleri,  135. 
Colymbus  auritus,  538, 562. 

griseigena  holboellii,  244. 

holboelli,  71. 

Compsothlypis  americana  usneae, 

67,  184,  240. 
Condor,  128. 
'Condor,  The,'  reviewed,  132,  289, 

443,  587. 
Connecticut,  birds  of,  117, 252, 254, 

264,  267,  275,  270,  421. 
Conover,  H.  B.,  Anas  diazi  navi' 

mexicana  and  Gru8  americana  in 

Nebraska,  412. 
Conservation,  130. 


Cooke,  May  Thatcher,  the  Cerulean 
Warblerat  Washington,  D.  C.  ,570 

Coot,  119,  121,  226,  234,  427,  542. 
Coragyps  urubu,  235,  255,  416,  543. 
Corea,  birds  of,  364-366. 
Cormorant,  34. 

Common,  425. 

Double-crested,  271,  540,  574. 

Corrington,  Julian  D.,  the  winter 
birds  of  the  Biloxi,  Mississippi, 
region,  530-556. 

Cory,  Charles  Barney,  in  memor- 
iam,  151-166. 

Corvus  brachyrhynchos  brachy- 
rhynchos,  81,  181,  229,  237, 
547. 

corax  principalis,  362. 

cryptoleucus,  261 . 

ossifragus,  547. 

Corythomis  leucogaster,  588. 
1.  batesi,  588. 

Cossar,  E.  J.,  notice  of  his  'The 
Nestling  Feathers  of  the  Mallard,' 
294. 

Cotumicops  noveboracensis,  225, 
425. 

Coues,  William  Pearce,  an  albino 
Kingbird  at  Prouts  Neck, 
Maine,  261. 

Cowbird,  44,  81, 121, 187,  229,  237, 
547. 
Bronzed,  480. 

Crandall,  Lee  S.,  notice  of  his  'The 
Blue  Bird  of  Paradise,'  140. 

Crane,  Sandhill,  42,  47,  536. 
Whooping,  43, 412. 

Crateropus  plebeius  elberti,  293. 

Crax  panamensis,  140,  287. 
globicera,  140,  287. 

Creeper,  Brown,  179,  242,  552. 

Creciscus  ruberrimus,  140,  287. 

Criddle,  Norman,  a  calendar  of 
bird  migration,  41-49. 

Crocethia  alba,  360. 
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Crosby,  Maunsell  S.,  Mute  Swans 
on  the  Hudson,  100. 

see  also  Griscom,  Ludlow. 
Cross,  Albert  A.,  nesting  of  the 
Louisiana  Water-Thrush  in  Mas-' 
sachusetts,  11 L 
CrossbiU,  238. 

American,  187 

Newfoundland,  370. 

White-winged,  69. 
Crotophaga    sulcirostris    pallidula, 

247. 
Crow,  42, 47, 81 ,  181 ,  229,  237,  547. 

Fish,  34,  547. 
Cryptoj^laux  funerea  funerea,  73. 

f.  magna,  73. 

f.  richardsoni,  516. 
Cryptolopha  nesophila,  562. 

sarasinorum,  562. 
Crypturus,  585. 
Crypturornis,  586. 
Cuckoo,  292,  432. 

Black-billed,  45,  80,  180,  228, 
236. 

YeUow-biUed,  70,  236,  417. 
Cunciuna,  436. 
Curlew,  Bristle-thighed,  487. 

Eskimo,  207. 

Long-billed,  43. 
Cyanocitta  cristata  bromia,  248. 
c.  cristata,  81,  181,  214,  215,  229, 
237,  248,  547. 

c.  flomicola,  248. 
Cygninae,  523. 
Cymindis,  586. 
Cyomis  rubeculoides  klossi,  135. 

Dafila  acuta,  226,  529,  541. 

Daley,  Mary  Wood,  birds  of  Frost 
Valley,  Slide  mountain  region, 
southern  Catskills,  176-188. 

'Danske-Fugle,' reviewed,  138. 

Daption  capense,  101 . 
c.  australis,  245. 

Davis,  R.  N.,  Evening  Grosbeak  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  110. 


Deane,  Ruthven,  American  Egret 
(Castnerodiu8  egretta)  in  Maine, 
105. 

Delaware  Valley  Ornithological 
Club,  annual  meeting,  149. 

Dendragapus    obscurus    sitkensis, 

246. 
o.  flemingi,  584. 
o.  sitkensis,  584. 
Dendrocygna  bicolor  helva,  440. 
Dendroica  aestiva  aestiva,  67,  82, 

122,  231,  240,  515. 
auduboni  memorabilis,  248. 
caerulescens  caerulescens,  82, 

178,  184,  231,  240. 
castanea,  68,  83, 231,  241, 515. 
cerulea,  274,  570. 
coronata,  23-13,  83,  117,  184, 

217,  241,  551. 
c.  hooveri,  584. 
discolor,  83, 119,241,267. 
dominica  albilora,  241. 
fusca,  83,  178,  185,  232,  241. 
kirtlandi,  243. 
magnolia,  68, 83,  178, 184,  231, 

241. 
palmarum,  270. 
p.  hypochrysea,  551. 
p.  palmarum,  232,  241. 
pensylvanica,  67,  83,  178,  184, 

231,  241. 
striata,  83,  241. 
tigrina,  240. 

vigorsi,  68,  232, 241, 372,  551. 
virens,  83,  178   185,  241,  515. 

Dendropicos  guineensis  streseman- 
ni,  449. 
obsoletus  camerunensis,  291. 

Dexter,  John  Smith,  notes  on  the 
birds  of  the  Beaver  River  Valley 
in  Saskatchewan,  269;  the  Eur- 
opean Gray  Partridge  in  Sas- 
katchewan, 253. 

Dicaeum  minuUum  subflavum,  135. 
Dickcissel,  82, 239, 274. 
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Dickey,  D.  R.,  and  van  Rossen,  A. 
J.,    the    Iceland    Gull    (Larus 
Uucopterus)  in  California,  411. 
Dicrunis,  143. 
Dingle,  £.  von  S.,  peculiar  note  of 

Carolina  Chickadee,  572. 
Diomedea  inunutabilis,  484. 
irrorata,  64. 
nigripes,  485. 
District  of  Columbia,  birds  of,  282, 

570. 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorua,  69,  81,  175, 

237 
Doolittle,  E.  A.,  defense  note  of  the 

Chickadee,  572. 
Dove,  Ground,  536,  566. 
Inca,  478. 

Mourning,  43,  47,  80,  106,  180, 
235,  254,  269,  340,  543,  666. 
Western  Mourning,  457-474. 
White-winged,  479. 
Dovekie,  249,  353. 
Dowitcher,  272,  414. 
Dromaius  novae-hollandiae  gunni, 

448. 
Drymodes  brunneopygia  interme- 
dius,  436. 
beccarii  adjacens,  436. 
Drj'obates  borealis,  546. 
major  brevirostris,  365. 
m.  seoulensifl,  364. 
medius  lilianae,  445. 
minor,  299. 
pubescens  medianus,  80,   121, 

180,  228,  546. 
p.  pubescens,  236. 
villosus  auduboni,  546. 
v.  subsp.  80. 
v.  villosus,  180,  228,  546. 
Dr>'ocopus  martins,  299. 
Dryonastes  grahami,  438. 
Duck,  Black,  187,  330,  526,  540. 
Eider,  411,  578. 
Florida,  126,  526. 
Harlequin,  14-23,  118,  357. 
Labrador,  357. 


Duck,  Lesser  Scaup,  541. 

Mottled,  &41. 

Pink-headed,  579. 

Ring-necked,  34,  276. 

Ruddy,  119,  234. 

Scaup,  42,  47,  226,  541. 

Wood,  187,  526. 
Dumetella    carolinensis,    83,    185, 

220,  232,  242,  552. 
Dutcher,  Basil  Hicks,  obituary,  454 
Dysporus,  579.      ' 

Eagle,  Bald,  121, 180,544,556-559. 

Golden,  236,  258. 
Ectopistes  migratorius,  254,  255. 
Ecuador,  birds  of,  123,  440,  584. 
Edolius  forficatus  potior,  585. 
Egret,  71,  105,  251,  271. 
American,  425. 
Snowy,  34. 
Eider,  439. 

American,  33,  511. 
King,  33,  104,  359,  563. 
Northern,  358. 
*E1  Homero,'  reviewed,  137,  449. 
Electron    platyrhynchum,   orienti- 

cola,  141. 
Empidonax  flaviventris,  69.  81, 181. 
229. 
minimus,  81, 178, 181, 229, 237- 
trailli  ahiorum,  260,  512. 
t.  trailli,  261. 
virescens,  237,  273. 
'Emu,  The, '  reviewed,  136,  447. 
Eremialector,  445. 
Eremomela  pusilla  tessmanni,  139. 
Ereunetes  pusiUus,  227,  235,  536. 
Erickson,  W.  J.,  notable  increase  of 
Egrets     in     Chatham     county, 
Georgia,  251. 
Erismatura  jamaicensis,  119,  234. 
Erj-thropygia  quadrivirgata  rovu- 

mae,  139. 
Essex  County  Ornithological  Club 
*  Bulletin*  noticed,  290;  review  of 
'Check  List'  of,  438. 
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Eudromias,  589. 

Euphagus  carolinus,  121,  238,513, 

548. 
Eupodotis  afroides  etoschae,  449. 
Europe,  birds  of,  417,  576. 

Falco  candicans,  445. 

columbarius  bendirei,  445. 
c.  columbarius,  258,  369,  512. 
coronatus,  445. 
islandus,  361.  ^ 

obsoletus,  445,  489. 
peregrinus  anatum,  70,  273. 
rusticolus  alascanus,  445. 
r.  obsoletus,  425. 
sparverius  sparverius,  80,  228, 
236,  258,  545. 
Faxon,  Walter  and  Hoffman,  Ralph, 
supplementary  notes  on  the  birds 
of    Berkshire    County,    Massa- 
chusetts, 65-72. 
Feathers,  origin  and  structure  of, 

294. 
Ferguson,  A.  L.  and  H.  L.,  the  fall 
migration  of  hawks  as  observed 
at  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y.,  488-496. 
Ferguson,  H.  L.,  see  Ferguson,  A.  L. 
Field  identification  of  birds,  31-41. 
Field  Museimi  of  Natural  History, 
reorganiztion  of  the  department 
of  zoology,  455. 
Finch,  Purple,  43,  46, 182,  230,  238, 
537. 

YeUow,  488. 
Fisher,  A.  K.,  group  photographs 

of  the  A.  O.  U.,  589. 
FHcker,  80,  236,  429,  547,  667. 

Northern,  43, 47, 180, 229, 370. 
Florida,  birds  of,  99,  426,  572. 
Florida  caerulea,  234,  413,  542. 
Flycatcher,  Acadian,  33,  34,  237, 
273. 
Alder,  33,  34,  260,  424,  512. 
Cassin's,  479. 

Crested,  45,  46,  70,  81,  237. 
Green-crested,  237. 


Flycatcher,  Least,  44,  46,  81,  178, 
181,  229,  237. 
Ol^ve-sided,  44,  70,  187,  229, 

237,  512,  568. 
Scissor-tailed,  109. 
Traill's,  187,  261. 
Vermilion,  110. 

Yellpw-bellied,  70, 81, 181, 229' 
Forbes,   Stephen   A.,   and   Gross, 
A.    O.,    notice    of    their    'The 
Orchard    Birds    of    an    Illinois 
Summer,'  142. 
Forbush,  E.   H.,  Sheldduck   (To- 
doma  casarca)  in  Massachusetts, 
104;  notice  of  his  *  The  Utility 
of    Birds,'    130;    notice    of    his 
*  Annual  report  for  1920,'  131. 
Ford,  Edw.  R.,  notes  from  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  425. 
Foster,  Francis  A.,  Arkansas  King- 
bird in  Massachusetts,  417. 
France,  birds  of  129. 
Francolins,  290. 
Francolinus    bicalcaratus    ogilvie- 

grantii,  589. 
Fraseria  ocreata  kelsalli,  445. 
cinerascens  guineae,  445. 
Fratercula  arctica,  444. 

a.  arctica,  352,  426, 508. 
Fregata  aquila,  540. 

magnificens  rothschildi,  250. 
minor  palmerstoni,  486. 
Fulica  americana,   119,   121,   226, 

234,542. 
Fuligula  fuligula,  246. 
Fuligulinae,  523. 
Fulix  affinis,  245. 

marila  nearctica,  245. 
Fuller,    Arthur,    B.,    notes    from 
Essex,  Massachusetts,  1921,  425. 
Ful^nar,  357. 

Fulmarus  g}acialis  glacialis,  357. 
FOrbringer,  M.,  obituary,  592. 
Fumarius  rufus  paraguayae,  288. 

Gadwall,  273,  439,  527. 
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Galerida,  134. 

cristata  halfae,  135. 
c.  whitakeri,  446. 
Gallinago  delicata,  226,    235,  246, 

542. 
Galliniila  chloropus  centralis,  140, 
287. 
galeata,  235,  564. 
Gallinule,  Florida,  235, 564. 

Purple,  235. 
Gampsonyx  swainsoni  leonae,  140, 
287. 
8.  meridensis,  140. 
leonae,  287. 
meridensis,  287. 
Gannet,  511. 

Garnilus  glandarius  namiyei,  290. 
Gavia  immer,  225,  426,  538. 
i.  elasson,  244. 
stellata,  352. 
Gelochelidon  niloiica,  245. 

n.  aranea,  245. 
Geophaps  scripta  peninsulae,  447. 
Georgia,  birds  of,  251.  263,  334. 
Geothlypis  trichas,  172, 
t.  ignota,  551. 

t.  trichas,83, 185,232,241,551. 
Geranospiza    caerulescens    livens, 

141. 
Gibson,  Langdon,  bird  notes  from 

North  Greenland,  350-363. 
Glaucionetta  americana,  541. 
Gnatcatcher,  Blue-gray,  117,  242, 

274,  373,  554. 
Godwit,  Hudsonian,  227. 

Marbled,  425. 
Golden-eye,  33,  42,  47,  426,  541. 
Goldfinch,  24,  45,  47,  81,  182,  230, 

238. 
Goldman,  £.  A.,  notice  of  his  'Con- 
serving our  Wild  Animals  and 
Birds,'  130; 
Golson,  L.  S.,  White- throated  Spar- 
row simimering  in  Autauga 
County,  Alabama,  263;  a  large 
gathering  of  Kingbirds,  417. 


Goosander,  439. 
Goose,  Barnacle,  166-171. 
Blue,  43,  48,  412. 
Canada,  42,  47,  226,  234. 
Greater  Snow,  251,  359. 
Hutchins',  43,  48,  412. 
Lesser  Snow,  43,  48. 
Snow,  412. 

White-fronted,  43,  48. 
Goshawk,  70,  235,  258,  489. 
Grackle,  Boat-tailed,  271. 

Bronzed,  34,  43,  47,  81,  230, 

238,513,576. 
Florida,  548. 
Grallaria  regulus  roraimae,  279. 
Gnunmopsittaca  lineola  maculata, 
438. 
1.  tigrinus,  438. 
Grandidier,  Alfred,  obituary,  453. 
Grange,  Wallace  B.,  nesting  notes 

from  Ladysmith,  Wise,  575. 
Great  Britain,  birds  of,  437. 
Grebe,  Holboell's,  71. 

Homed,  273,  538,  562. 
Pied-billed,  71 ,  80, 5 1 6, 538, 565 . 
Greenland,  birds  of  350-363. 
Grinnell,    George    B.,    Woodcock 

carrying  its  young,  563. 
Grinnell,  Joseph,  review  of  his  *The 
Principle  of  Rapid  Peering  in 
Birds,'  127;  the  role  of  the 
"accidental,"  373-380. 
Grinnell,  Joseph  and  Storer,  Tracy 
I.,  review  of  their  'Life  Zones  of 
Yosemite  National  Park,*  287. 
Griscom,  Ludlow,  problems  of 
field  identification,  31^1;  what 
is  Butco  rufescentior,  Salvin  and 
Godman,  107;  notice  of  his 
'Winter  Avifauna  of  the  Ca- 
margue,'  129;  field  studies  of  the 
Anatidae  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
517-530.     See  also  Miller,  W.  De 

Griscom,    Ludlow,  Crosby,  Maun- 
sell,  S.,  and  Janvrin,   £.  R  .  P., 
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winter  notes  from  Montauk 
Point  Long,  Island,  117. 
Griscom,  Ludlow  and  Janvrin, 
E.  R.  P.,  Shoveller  in  Bergen  Co., 
New  Jersey,  in  Spring,  100; 
Cory's  Shearwater  oflf  Newfoiind- 
land  with  remarks  on  its  identi- 

.0 

cation  in  life,  103. 
Griscom,  Ludlow  and  Johnson,  J. 
M.,  Black  Tern  on  Long  Island  in 
Spring,  101. 
Grosbeak,  Black-headed,  480. 
Blue,  239. 
Evening,  48,  60,  110,  230,  262, 

263,  276,  421,  422. 
Pine,  48,  574. 

Rose-breasted,  44,  46,  82,  175, 
183,  231,  239. 
Grote,    Hermann,    notice    of    his 

'Birds  of  Ukerewe  Island,'  129. 
Grouse  Canadian  Ruffed,  227. 

Ruffed,  178, 180, 429, 441, 577. 
Grus  americana,  412. 

mexicana,  536. 
Guacharo,  108. 

Guiana,  British,  birds  of,  255,  279. 
Guillemot,  Black,  118,  509. 

Mandt's,  352. 
Guiraca  caerulea  caerulea,  239. 
GuU,  Black-backed,  510. 
Bonaparte's,  275, 539. 
Franklin's,  43,  45. 
Glaucous,  356. 
Herring,  42,  120,  225,  234, 510. 

538. 
Iceland,  249,  411. 
Ivory,  355. 

Laughing,  120,  272, 539. 
Ring-billed  34,  275, 510, 539. 
Sabine's,  277. 
Gulls,  122. 

Gygis  alba  Candida,  485. 
Gymnopsittacus,  296. 
Gymnorhina   tibicen  eylandtensis, 

447. 
Gyrfalcon,  489. 


Black,  425. 
White,  361. 

Habia,  586. 
Haematopus,  588. 

bachmani,  246. 

niger,  246. 

n.  bachmani,  246. 

palliatus,  564. 

Hagar,  Joseph  A.;  Arkansas  King- 
bird in  Plymouth  County,  Mass., 
418. 
Halcyon  torquatus  pontyi,  292. 
Haliae^tus  leucocephahis  alascanus, 
556  559. 
1.  leucocephalus,  121,  180,  544. 

Hallinan,  Thomas;  Nighthawk 
(ChordeUes  virginianus)  roosting 
on  flagpole,  567;  bird  interference 
on  high  tension  electric  trans- 
mission lines,  573;  scarcity  of 
breeding  birds  in  Duval  county, 
Florida,  573. 

Harelda  hyemalis,  104. 

Harlpw,  Richard  C,  the  breeding 

habits  of  the  Northern  Raven  in 

Pennsylvania,  399-410. 
Harper,     Francis,     see     Murphy, 

Robert  C. 
Harris,  Harry,  obituary  of  R.  C. 
Woodworth,  592. 

Hartert,  E.,  notice  of  his  'Die 
Vogel  der  palaarktischen  Fauna, ' 
442. 

Hawk,  Broad-winged,  43,  70,  227, 
236, 489, 544,  567,  574. 

Cooper's,  80,  235,  258,  489. 

Duck,  46,  70,  273,  489. 

Krider's,  273. 

Marsh,  42,  47,  80,  180,  187, 
227,  235,  258,  489,  543,  567, 
577. 

Pigeon,  258,  369,  489,  512. 

Red-shouMered,  180,  236,  274, 

4oif,  &44,  uOO. 
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Hawk,  Red-tailed,  42,  47,  180,  235, 
258,  489,  512,  544. 
Rough-legged,  42,  47,  258,  489. 
Sharp-shinned,  43, 47, 180, 227, 

235,  489,  543,  567. 
Sparrow,  42,   43,   46,  47,  80, 
119,  120,  228,  236,  258,  489. 
567. 
Hawkins,  Chauncey  J.,  sexual  se- 
lection and  bird  song,  49-57. 
Helicolestes.  436. 
Helinaia  swainsoni,  243. 
Heliocorys  modesta  saturatior,  589. 
Heliothrix  auritus  major,  584. 
Helmayr,  C.  E.,  notice  of  his,  *0n 
the    Birds    collected    in    Sojth 
America  by   Alcide  d'Orbigny,' 
142;  personal  mention,  455. 
Hclmitheros  vermivorus,  240. 
Helodromas  solitarius  soUtarius,  179. 
Hemipsittacus,  296. 
Hempel,  Kathleen  M.,  the  whistled 
call  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker, 
259. 
Hemphill,   Ashton    £.,   Passenger 
Pigeons  not  in  company  front, 
416. 
Herodias  egretta,  71. 
Heron,  Black-crowned  Night,  368. 
Great  Blue,  226,  234,  269,  541. 
Green,  80,  179,  234. 
Little  Blue,  34,  234,  413,  541. 
Louisiana,  541. 
Night,  34. 
Hesperiphona    vespertina    ve.**per- 
tina,  69,   110,  230,  262,  263, 
276,422. 
Heteractitis  brevipes,  246. 
Heteroglaucus  phiUppinae,  585. 
Heteroscelus  incanus  brevipes,  246. 
Hewitt,  C.  Gordon,  review  of  his 
'The  Conservation  of  the  Wild 
Life  of  Canada,  441. 
Heyde,  A.  Sidney,  Bohemian  Wax- 
wings  at  Topeka,  Kas.,  422. 
Himantopus,  589. 


Hirundo    erythrogastra,    82,    183, 

231,  239. 
Histrionicus  histrionicus,  118,  357. 
Hoffman,  Ralph,  see  Faxon,  Walter, 
Holt,    Ernest    G.,    notice    of    his 

'Annotated   List  of  the   Avery 

Bird  Collection,  125 
Horsey,  R..E.,  bird  distribution  in 

eastern  Kentucky,  79-84. 
Howell,  A.  H.,  review  of  his  'A 

Biological  Survey  of  Alabama,' 

124. 
Huber,  Wharton,  personal  mention, 

149. 
Hummingbird,  Ruby-throated,  45, 

81,  181,  229,  237,  270,  576. 
Hydranassa  tricolor  ruficollis,  541. 
Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis, 

101,  225. 
Hylocichla  aliciae  aliciae,  179,  243. 
a.  bicknelli,  66 

fuscesoens  fuscescens,  66,  83, 
122,  186,  232,  243. 

f.  salicicola,  268. 
guttata  faxoni,  248. 

g.  guttata,  248,  373. 

g.  pallasi,  116,  179,  186,  232, 

243,  248,  554. 
mustelina,  65, 83, 173, 186, 243. 
ustulata  swainsoni,  65,  84, 179, 

186,  232,  243,  583. 
u.  ustulata,  583. 

*Ibi8,  The,'  reviewed,  133,  290,  444, 

588. 
Ibis,  Wood,  565. 
Icteria  virens  virens,  83,  117,  241, 

274. 
Icterus  galbula,  175,  182,  230,  238. 

spurius,  238. 
Ictinia  plumbea  vagans,  140,  2$7. 
Illinois,  birds  of,  101,  254,  367-373, 

420. 
India,  birds  of,  578. 
Indiana,  birds  of.  111. 
Indicator  conirostris,  299. 
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Indicator  variegatus,  445. 

Inocotis,  586. 

lonornis  martinicus,  235. 

Iowa,  birds  of,  106,  261,  249,  277, 

422,  566. 
Iridophanes  pulcherrima  gualeae,584 
Iridoprocne  bicolor,  183,  231,  240, 

550. 
Ispidina  leopoldi,  5S8. 
Ixobrychus  exilis,  71,  234,  541. 

Jacana  scapularis,  440. 
Jackson,  Thomas  Hoopes,  obituary 
of,  299 

Jaeger,  Long-tailed,  34,  355. 
Parasitic,  34,  355. 
Pomarine,  119. 

Janvrin,  £.  R.  P.,  see  Griscomi 
Ludlow. 

Jay,  Blue,  81,  181,  229,  237,  214- 
215,  338,  347,  547. 
Canada,  229,  418. 

Johnson,  Charles  £.,  a  correction 
for  Lake  County,  Minnesota, 
birds,  278. 

Johnson,  J.  M.,  see  Griscom,  Lud- 
low. 

Jourdain,  F.  C.  R.,  the  breeding 
habits  of  the  Barnacle  Goose, 
166-171. 

Journal  fur  Ornithologie, '  reviewed, 
293,  449. 

Junco,  114,  178,  183,  424. 
Carolina,  420. 
Mountain,  421. 
Shufeldt's,  42,  372. 
Slate-colored,  42,  47,  230,  239, 

Junco  hyemalis  carolinensis,  420. 
h.  connectens,  372,  584. 
h.  hyemalis,  178,  183,  230,  239, 

549,  569. 
oreganus  montanus,  421. 

Jynx  torquilla,  299. 


Kalmbach,  E.  R.,  a  comparison  of 
the  food  habits  of  British  and 
American  Starlings,  189-195. 

Kansas,  birds  of,  268,  422. 

Kelso,  J.  £.  H.,  brids  using  their 
wings  as  a  means  of  propulsion 
imder  water,  426. 

Kentucky,  birds  of,  79-84, 270, 416. 

KiUdeer,  42,  46,  70,  80,  121,  227, 
235, 542. 

Kingbird,  44,  46,  81,  181,  229,  237, 
261,  417,  576. 
Arkansas,  119,  270,  417,  418. 

Kingfisher,  119. 

Belted,  43,  46,  80,  180,  228, 
236,545. 

Kinglet,  Golden-crowned,  24,    48, 
186.  242,  270,  553. 
Ruby-crowned,  24,  43,  48,  186, 
188,  242,  476,  553. 

Kittiwake,  99,  356. 

Kloss,  C.  Boden,  notice  of  his  *A 
Further  note  on  the  Red  Jungle 
Fowl,'  294. 

Knot,  272,  275,  360,  414. 

Kopman,  H.  H.,  review  of  his  *  Wild 
Life  Resources  of  Louisiana,'  282. 

Kruper,  Theobald  Johannes,  obi- 
tuary of,  148. 

Kuroda,  Nagamichi  and  Mori, 
Tamezo,  on  some  new  and  rare 
birds  from  Corea,  364-366. 

Kutchin,  Victor,  review  of  his 
'WTiat  Birds  Have  Done  with 
Me,'  437. 

Labrador,  birds  of,  507-516. 
Lagopus  evermanni,  247. 

lagopus,  269. 

mutus  atkhensis,  247. 

m.  chamberlaini,  247. 

m.  dixoni,  247. 

m.  evermanni,  247. 

m.  kelloggae,  247. 

m.  nelsoni,  247. 

m.  reinhardti,  247. 
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Lagopus  m.  rupestris,  246. 
m.  sanfordi,  247. 
m.  townsendi,  247. 
m.  welchi,  247. 
nipestrifl,  246. 
r.  reinhardti,  361. 
welchi,  247. 
Lalage  niger  mitifica,  440. 
Lanius  borealis,  372. 
excubitor  mollis,  248. 
ludo'vicianus  anthonyi,  76. 
1.  ludovicianus,  551. 
1.  mearnsi,  76. 
1.  mexicanus,  76. 
1.  migrans,  68,  183,  240,  551. 
1.  nelsoni,  77. 
mollis,  248. 
Lanivireo  flavifrons,  82,  184,  240. 
Lanivireo  s.  solitarius,  240, 372. 
Lano,  Albert,  White  Pelican  (Pel- 
ecaniis      erythrorhynchoa)      nest- 
ing in   Minnesota,    105;  Snowy 
Owl  {Nyctea  nydea)  in  Minnesota 
in    midHsummer,     107;    Golden 
Eagle    (Aquila    chrysaitoa)    and 
porcupine,  258. 
Lark,  Homed,  69. 

Prairie  Homed,  42, 47, 69, 237. 
Saskatchewan  Horned,  42. 
Lams  argentatus,  225,  234, 510, 539. 
a.  vegae,  244. 
atricilla,  539. 
delawarensis,  510,  539. 
franklini,  290. 
glaucoides,  245. 
hyperboreus,  356. 
leucoptems,  245,  249,  411. 
marinus,  510. 
pepixcan,  244. 

hiladelphia,  539. 
vegae,  244, 
Lawrence,  Robt.  B.,  Vermilion 
Flycatcher  (Pyrocephalus  rubinns 
mexicanua)  in  eastern  Texas,  110. 
Old-squaw  (Clangula  hyemalis) 
in  Texas,  250. 


'Le  Gerfaut,'  reviewed,  137,  292. 

*L  'Oiseau,'  reviewed,  137,  292. 

Lecythoplastes  preussi,  125. 

Leptasthenura  xenothorax,  123. 
s.  cajabambae,  123. 

Leptoptilos,  196. 

Leptotila  fulviventris  angelica,  585. 

Leucopolius,  588. 

Lewis,  Harrison  F.,  the  Mourning 
Dove  in  Newfoundland,  106;  note 
on  the  Philadelphia  Vireo  (Vireo- 
sylva  j^iladdphica),  265;  notes  on 
some  Labrador  birds,  507-516. 

Lima,  Joao  L.,  notice  of  his  ^  Birds 
Collected   in   the   States   of   S. 
Paulo,  Matto  Grosso  and  Bahia,' 
295. 

Lincoln,  Frederick  C,  trapping 
ducks  for  banding  purposes,  322- 
334;  obituary  of  Hans  C.  C. 
Mortensen,  592. 

Limna^tus  africanus,  445. 

Limnocinclus,  246. 

Limosa  fedoa,  425. 
haemastica,  227. 

Lloyd,  Hoyes,  notice  of  his  *An 
Aquatic  Habit  of  the  Pigeons,' 
140;  popular  names,  144. 

Lobipes  lobatus,  512. 

Longspur,  Chestnut-collared,  42, 46, 
175. 
Lapland,  42,  48,  419,  428,  569. 
McCown's,  175. 
Smith's,  44. 

Ldnnberg,  £.  and  Rendahl,  H., 
review  of  their  'A  Contribution 
to  the  Ornithology  of  Ecuador,* 
584. 

Loon,  225,  275,  426,  538. 
Red-throated,  352. 

Lophod3rtes  cucullatus,  524. 

Louisiana,  birds  of,  282. 

Lowe,  Percy  R.,  species  and  sub- 
species, 145. 

Lower  California,  431. 

Loxia  curvirostra  bendirei,  584. 
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Loxia  c.  minor,  371,  238. 
<*.  percna,  370. 
c.  sitkensis,  584. 
leucoptera,  69. 
Lucanus,  F.  von,  review, of  his  'The 
Mystery  of  Bird  Migration,'  580. 
Lyon,  Wm.  I.,  bird  banding  as  an 
opportunity  to  study  character 
and  disposition,  278. 
L3rruru8  X  Lagopus,  295. 

McAtee,  W.  L.,  notes  on  the  food  of 
the  Guacharo  (Steaicmia  carir 
pensis)f  108;  notes  on  food  habits 
of  the  Shoveller  or  Spoonbill 
Duck  (Spatula  clypeata)  380-386; 
notice  of  his  'Farm  Help  from 
the  Birds,'  130;  review  of  his 
'Ten  Spring  Bird  Lists  made 
near  VV'ashington,  D.  C.,'  282; 
review  of  his  'Community  Bird 
Refuges,'  284. 

McGregor,  R.  C.  and  Marshall,  E. 
J.,  review  of  their  'Philippine 
Birds  for  Boys  and  Girls,'  438. 

McNeil,  George  M.,  the  Purple 
Sandpiper  (Arquatella  maritima 
marUima)  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  106. 

Magee,  M.  J.,  hawk  migration 
routes  at  WTiitefish  Point,  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,  257. 

Magee,  M.  J.  and  Christofferson,  K. 
the  Mourning  Dove  on  Drum- 
mond  Island,  Mich.,  566. 

Magpie,  261. 

Maine,  101,  105,  115,  249,  261. 

Mallard,  42,  47,  226,  234,  330. 

Mallock,  J.  B.,  strange  feeding 
habit  of  a  House  Sparrow,  569. 

Manitoba,  birds  of,  41-49,  224-232. 

Man-o'war-bird,  119,  486,  540. 

Mareca  americana,  516.  527. 
penelope,  250,  527. 

Marila  sp.  226. 

affinis,  121,  245,  541. 
americana,  121. 


Marila  coUaris,  276,  334.  * 
ferina,  246. 
fuligula,  246.    . 
marila,  541. 
m.  nearctica,  245. 
valisineria,  234,  250. 

Marshall,  Elizabeth  J.,  see  Mc- 
Gregor, R.  C. 

Martin,  Purple,  44,  82,  550. 

Maryland,  birds  of,  568. 

Massachusetts,  birds  of,  65-72,  111, 
115,  251,  417,  418,  423,  425,  496. 

Mathews,  Gregory  M.,  notice  of 
his  'The  Birds  of  Australia,'  123, 
436,  579. 

May,  Franklin  H.,  Starlings  nest- 
ing at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  261. 
Meadowlark,  81,  172,  173,  187,  238, 
370,  429, 547. 
Western,  42,  47,  172,  173,  273. 

Mecocerculus  leucophrys  roraimae, 

141. 
Megalopterus     minimus     melano- 

genys,  484. 
Megalurus  palustris  andrewsi,  286. 
Megaquiscalus  major  major,  548. 
Melanerpes    erythrocephalus,     80, 

121,  236,  546. 
Melanotis    caerulescens    effuticius, 

141. 
Meleagris  gallopavo  silvestris,  543. 
Melicheutes  robustus,  299. 
Melospiza  georgiana,  230,  239,  265, 
549. 

lincolni,  372. 
1.  lincobi,  239. 
melodia,  172,  514,  549. 
m.  juddi,  230. 

m.  melodia,  82,  183,  220,  221 , 
239. 

Merganser,  34,  43,  275,  427,  524. 

Hooded,  524. 

Red-breasted,  34,  120,271,  273, 
439,  524,  540. 
Merginae,  523. 
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Mergus  americanus,  524. 

serrator,  120,  524,  540. 
Menila  albifrone,  141. 

bicolor,  141. 

cinerascens,  141. 

flavirostris,  141. 

grayi  lurida,  141. 

tristis,  141. 

Michael,  Charles  W.  and  Michael 
Enid,  an  adventure  with  a  pair 
of  Harlequin  Ducks  in  the  Yose- 
mite  valley,  14-23. 

Michael,  Enid,  see  Michael,  Charles 

W. 
Michigan,  birds  of,  104,  250,  257, 

417,  666. 
Micropalama  himantopus,  106,  252, 

276,  278. 
Micropus  caffer  ansorgei,  445. 

pacificus,  247. 
Midway  Island,  birds  of,  481-488. 
Migration,  41-49, 277,292,488-496, 

580. 
Miller,  Carrie  Ella,  Mockingbird  in 

Maine,  115;  Dovekie  {AUe  a22e)at 

Newport,  Me.,  249. 
Miller,   Julia,   Junco   breeding   at 

Homell,  N.  Y.,  669. 

Miller,  Richard  F.,  nesting  of  the 
Bittern  (Botaurus  lentiginosus)  in 
Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa.,  252;  nest- 
ing of  the  Long-eared  Owl  in 
southern  N.  J.,  257. 

Miller,  W.  DeW.,  the  Hennit 
Thrush  (Hylocichla  guttata  pal- 
lasi)  as  a  summer  resident  of 
New  Jersey,  116;  personal  men- 
tion, 303. 

Miller,  W.  DeW.,  and  Griscom, 
Ludlow,  notice  of  their  'De- 
scription of  Proposed  New  Birds 
from  Central  America,*  140;  re- 
view of  their  'Descriptions  of 
New  Birds  from  Central  America,* 
287. 


Mimus  pol)rglottos  polyglottos,  67, 
83,  215,  242,  552. 

Minnesota,  birds  of,  105,  107,  120, 
278,  441. 

Mionectes,  283. 

Mirafra  sabota  waibeli,  449. 

Mississippi,  birds  of,  530. 

Missouri,  birds  of,  250,  562. 

Mniotilta  varia,  82,  172,  178,  184, 
231, 616. 

Mockingbird,  67,  83,  115,  215,  242, 
267,  270,  496,  552. 
Western,  477. 

Moffat t,  E.  E.,  Evening  Grosbeak 
at  Winstead,  Conn.,  421. 

Mollymawk,  Yellow-nosed,  58. 

Molothrus  ater  ater,  81,  121,  229, 
237,  647. 

Momotus  lessoni  gualeae,  684. 

Monticola  solitaria  latouchei,  290. 

Mori,  Tamezo,  see  Kuroda  Naga- 
michi. 

Morris,  George  Spencer,  obituary, 
451. 

Mortensen,  Hans  Christian  Cor- 
nelius, obituary,  692. 

Motacilla  flava  campestris,  291. 
f.  flavifrons,  291. 
lugens,  248. 

Murphy,  Robert  Cushman,  notes 
on  Tubinares,  including  records 
which  affect  the  A.  O.  U.  Check- 
List,  58-65;  notice  of  his  *The 
Seacoast  and  Islands  of  Peru,' 
128,  449. 

Murphy,  Robert  C,  and  Harper, 
Francis,  review  of  their  *A  Re- 
vision of  the  Diving  Petrels,*  288. 

Murre,  426,  609. 
Brunnich*8,  352. 
Common,  425. 

Muscivora  forficata,  109. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Oology, 
review  of  'Journal,*  133. 

Mycteria  americana,  565. 

Myiarchus  crinitus,  70,  81,  237. 
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Myiobius,  439. 

villosiis  peruTianiis,  439. 
Myiochanes  virens,  81,  181,  229. 

Nanntjs  hiemaliB,  269. 

h.  hiemalis,  179,  186,  242. 

National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  301. 

Nauman,  £.  D.,  a  strange  migra- 
tion, 277. 

Nebraska,  birds  of,  412,  428. 

Nectarinia  congoensis,  125. 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  bird  counts,  298; 
notice  of  his  ^Annual  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,'  131; review  of  his  'Lower 
California  and  its  Natural  Re- 
sources,' 431. 

Neocalophasis,  449. 

Neohierax,  436. 

Neolestes,  125. 

Neopisobia,  246. 

Neotis  cafra  denhami,  201. 

Netherlands,  birds  of  the,  124,  435, 
581. 

Netherlands  Ornithological  Club, 
*  Yearbook'  reviewed,  138,  293. 

Nettion  carolinense,  516,  528. 
crecca,  528. 
crecca  X  Dafila  acuta,  293. 

New  England,  Bird  Banding  As- 
sociation, organized,  150,  302. 

New  Guinea,  birds  of,  130. 

New  Hampshire,  birds  of,  416. 

New  Jersey,  birds  of,  100,  110,  116, 
249,  255,  257,  266,  413,  564,  568. 

New  Mexico,  birds  of,  423. 

New  York,  birds  of,  100,  101,  106, 
117,  176-188,  260,  261,  266,  267, 
276,  413,  414,  421,  424,  441,  488- 
496,  563,  569. 

Newfoundland,  birds  of,  103. 

Nicaragua,  birds  of,  287. 

Nicator,  125. 

Nichols,  J.  T.,  simmier  shore  birds, 
414. 


Nice,  Margaret  M.,  notes  from 
Lynne,  Connecticut,  117;  a  study 
of  t^he  nes^g  of  Mourning 
Doves,  457^74;  see  also  Nice, 
L.  B. 

Nice,  L.  B.  asud  Nyce,  Margaret  M., 
the  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  in 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  115. 

Nighthawk,  45,  46,  80,  181,  229, 
237,  429,  512,  568. 

Noddi,  438. 

Nomenclature,  144,  145. 

Nonnula  hellmayri,  283. 
nificapella  pallida,  288. 

Nonpareil,  425. 

Norton,  Arthur  H.,  the  Pintado 
Petrel  (Daption  capeme)  in 
Maine,  101. 

Nothocercus  fuscipennis,  123. 
plumbeioeps,  584. 

Nothura  maculosa  savannarum, 
142,440. 

Numenius  americanus  occidentalis, 
249 

Nuthatch,  Brown-headed,  553. 
Florida  White-breasted,  553. 
Red-breasted,  48, 117, 186, 232, 

242,  373,  531. 
White-breasted,  122,  186,  242, 
553. 

Nuttallomis  borealis,  70,  229,  237, 
512. 
b.  majorinus,  141,  248. 

Nyctala  acadica,  257. 

Nyctea  nyctea,  107,  257,  362,  574. 

Nyctibius  longicaudatus  chocoen- 
sis,  123. 

Nycticorax  n.  naevius,  368. 

Nystactes  tamatia  interior,  288. 

Oberholser,  Harry  C,  notes  on 
North  American  birds,  XI,  72-78; 
seventh  annual  list  of  proposed 
changes  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List 
of  North  American  Birds,  243- 
249;  Junco  oreganus  montanus  in 
Oregon,    421;    WUsonia    pttsUla 
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chryseola  in  New  Mexico,  423; 
W.  p.  pu8illa  in  Colorado,  423; 
notice   of   his   'Mutanda   Omi- 
thologica  XI J*  140;  notice  of  his 
'The  Anatine  Genus  N3rroca  and 
its  Nearest  Allies/  141;  notice  of 
his    'A    Synopsis   of    the    Sub- 
species of  J?2ecfran  pkUyrhynchum,* 
141;  review  of  his  'Glimpses  of 
Desert  Bird  Life  in  the  Great 
Basin/    284;    notice    of    recent 
papers  by,  585. 
Oceanites  oceanicus,  65. 
Oceanodroma,  588. 
castro,  486. 
hornbyi,  60. 
markhami,  62. 
melania  matsudairae,  444. 
tristrami,  486. 
Odontophorus     parambae     canes- 
cens,  123. 
sdderstrdmii,  584. 
Odontriorchis,  forbesi,  436. 
palliatus  guianensis,  436. 
p.  mexicanus,  436. 
Oidemia  deglandi,  234. 

perspicillata,  226,  250. 
Oklahoma,  birds  of,  457-474. 
Old-squaw,  104,  250,  257. 
Ontario,  birds  of,  564. 
*06logist,  The,'  reviewed,  133,  290, 

444,588. 
Oporornis  agilis,  68,  185,  241. 
formosus,  241. 
Philadelphia,  185,  232,  241. 
tolmiei,  172. 
Oregon,  birds  of,  421. 
Oreotrochilus    chimborazo    sdder- 

str6mi,  584. 
Oriole,  Arizona  Hooded,  480. 

Baltimore,  44,  182,   175,  187, 

230,  238,  576. 
Orchard,  238. 
Oriolus  xanthonotus  persuasus,  441. 
Ornithological    articles    in    other 
journals,  139-143,  294,  449. 


'Omithologische    Beobachter,'  re- 
viewed, 138,  293,  448. 
'  Omithologische    Monatsberichte, ' 

reviewed,  139,  293. 
OroaStus,  436. 
Orospingus,  438. 
Ortalis  canicoUis  pantanalensis,  288. 

c.  grisea,  288. 

cinereiceps  saturatus,  140,  287. 

vetula  mccalli,  247. 

V.  vetula,  247. 
Ortholophus,  445. 
Orthonjrx  novaeguineae,  124. 
Orthotomus  ruficeps  nuntius,  440. 
Osgood,  Wilfred  H.,  in  memoriam: 
Charles  Barney  Cory,   151-166; 
personal  mention,  303. 
Osprey,  117,  228,  258,  489, 536,573. 
Otocoris  alpestris  alpestris,  69. 

a.  praticola,  69,  237, 568. 
Otus  asio  asio,  80,  236. 

capensis,  291. 

choliba  luctisonus,  141. 
Oven-bird,  44, 46. 172, 175, 178, 185, 

232,  241,  515,  577. 
Owl,  Barn,  236,  257,  536. 

Barred,  121,  180,  236. 

Florida  Barred,  545. 

Great  Horned,  180,  228,  236, 
545. 

Hawk,  228. 

Long-eared,  42,  236,  257.  417. 

Saw-whet,  257. 

Screech,  80,  187,  236,  637. 

Short-eared,  257,  488. 

Snoin-y*  48,  107,  255,  362,  574. 
Oxyechus,  589. 

vociferus,  70,  80, 121, 227,  235, 
542. 
Oystercatcher,  272. 

Pachy8Ylvi\  fuscicapilla  albigula, 
123. 
thoracious  abariensis,  279. 
Pagolla,  588. 
Pagophila  alba,  355. 
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Palmer,  T.  S.,  thirty-ninth  stated 
meeting  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  85-94;  report 
of  the  secretary,  95-99;  obituary 
of  Theobald  J.  Kruper,  148; 
fellows  of  the  A.  O.  U.,  149;  the 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  in  Europe, 
417;  obituary  of  Alfred  Grandi- 
dier,  453;  obituary  of  Frank  £. 
Woodruflf,  453;  obituary  of  Basil 
Hicks  Dutcher,  454;  obituary  of 
Max.  Ftirbringer,  591;  review  of 
his  'Game  as  a  National  Re- 
source,' 441. 
Palmer,    William,    in    memoriam, 

305-321. 
Pandion  halia^tus  carolinensis,  1 17, 

228,  258,  536,  573. 
Pangburn,  Clifford  H.,  the  Ground 

Dove  in  central  Iowa,  566. 
Papuorthonyx,  124. 
Paradisornis  rudolfi,  140. 
Paraguay,  birds  of,  288. 
Parker,  Arthur  J.,  winteiing  of  the 
Canada    Jay   in   Massachusetts, 
418. 
Partridge,  Gray,  253. 
Parus  caeruleus  cyrenaicae,  589. 
Passer  domesticus,81, 182, 231, 548, 

569. 
Passerculus    sandwichensis    subsp. 
230. 
s.  savanna,  81,  238,  548. 
Passerella  iliaca  iliaca,  239. 
Passerherbulus  caudacutus,  265, 548. 
henslowi    henslowi,    69,    238, 

264,548. 
maritimus,  548. 
m.  fisheri,  549. 
m.  howeUi,  248. 
m.  jancicola,  248. 
m.  macgiUivrayi,  549. 
m.  maritimus,  548. 
nelsoni  nelson  i,  276, 548,  574. 
Passerina  ciris,  269,  425. 

cyanea,  82,  122,  183,  239. 


Pearson,    T.    Gilbert,    Whooping 
Cranes     {Grui     americana)     in 
Texas,  412. 
Pedetaithya  griseigena  major,  244. 
Pelagodytes,  288. 
Pelecanoides,  288. 

magellani,  288. 
Pelecanus    erythrorhynchos,     105, 
411,540. 
occidentalis,  411, 540. 
Pelican,  Brown,  411,540. 

WTiite,  43,  105,  411 ,540. 
Pelidna  alpina  sakhahna,  275,  278. 
Penard,  T.  E., notice  of  his  'A  New 
Hummingbird    from    Surinam, ' 
585;  see  also  Bangs,  Outram. 
Penelope  barbata,  123. 
Pennsylvania,  birds  of,   110,  252, 
262,  263,  267,  295,  399-410,  441. 
Penthestes  atricapillus  atricapillus, 
119,  186,  232,423,572. 
carolinensis    carolinensis,    83, 

242,  553, 572. 
gambeli  abbreviatus,  584. 
hudsonicus  littoralis,  66. 
h.  nigricans,  66,  67. 
Penthokea     albifrons     reichenowi, 

139. 
Pericrocotus  montpellieri,  446. 

yvettae,  286. 
Periparus  ater  teraokae,  290. 
Perisoreus  c.  canadensis,  229,  419. 
Perissonetta,  141, 245. 

collaris,  246. 
Perkins,  Anne  E.,  notes  from  Col- 
Uns,  N.  Y.,  424;  Florida  GaUi- 
mule  nesting  at  Picton,  Ont.,  564; 
Red-shouldered  Hawk  using  old 
nest,  564. 
Peru,  birds  of,  123, 128. 
Peters,   J.   L.,   the   determination 
of  the  type  of  the  genus  CisUh 
ihorus    Cabanis,    115;    personal 
mention,  149;  see  also,  Wetmore, 
Alexander. 
Petrel,  Bonin  Island,  486. 
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Petrel,  Diving,  288. 

Hawaiian,  486. 

Hornby's,  60. 

Pintado,  101. 

Tristram's  Fork-tailed,  486. 
Petrochelidon   lunifrons   lunifrons, 

111,  183,  231,  239. 
Peucjea  aestivalis  bachmani,  239, 

420. 
Pewee,  Wood,  45,  81,  181,  229. 

Western  Wood,  45. 
Phaeopus  tahitiensis,  487. 
Phaethon  nibricaudus,  486. 
Phainopepla,  477. 

Phalacrocorax  af  ricanus  menegauxi, 
292. 

auritus,  540. 

a.  auritus,  226, 563. 

a.  floridanus  ,540. 

carbo,  425. 
Phalarope,  285. 

Northern,  512. 

Red,  207,  277. 
Phalaropus  fulicarius,  277. 

f.  jourdaini,  291. 
Phasianus,  434. 

bankiva,  294. 

colchicus,  433,  435. 

gallus,  294. 

torquatus,  70. 

versicolor,  434. 
Pheasant,  Ring-necked,  70. 
Philetairus  socius  geminus,  449. 
Philippines,  birds  of,  438,  440. 
PhiUips,  J.  C,  review  of  his  *A 
Further     Report     on      Species 
Crosses  in  Birds,'  126;  notice  of 
his  'Conservation  of  our  Mam- 
mals and  Birds,'  130. 
Philohila  minor,  235.  542,  563. 
Phloeotomus     pileatus    abieticola, 
180,  228,  273. 

p.  pileatus,  236,  546. 
Phoebe,  42,  81,  181,  229,  237,  547, 

575.  ' 
Phoenicothraupis,  586. 


Phylloscopus  indica,  291. 
griseolus,  291. 
humei,  291. 
h.  inornatus,  291. 
trochiloides  tokiensis,  561. 

Picoides  arcticus,  228,  369. 
Picunmus    lepidotus    corumbanus, 
295. 
parvistriatus,  123. 
Pigeon,  Passenger,  254,  255,  300, 

416. 
Pinicola  enucleator  leucura,  574. 
Pintail,  226,  439,  529,  541. 
Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  erythroph- 

thahnus,  82,  122,  183,  239,  550. 
Pipit,  43,  48,  242,  551. 

Sprague*8,  43,  46,  175,  551. 
Pipromorpha,  283. 

oliaginea  pacifica,  283. 

Piranga  erythromelas,  82,  183,  231, 
239,  275. 
ludoviciana,  269. 
rubra  rubra,  239. 

Pisobia  acuminata,  246,  487. 
aurita,  106. 
maculata,  80,  235. 
minutilla,  227,  235. 
ruficollis,  246. 

Pithecophaga,  436. 
Pituipicus,  440. 
Planesticus,  141. 

bianchii,  283 

migratorius,  '554. 

m.  achrusterus,  554. 

m.  caurinus,  584. 

m.  migratorius,  84,  172,  187, 
221,  232,  243,  373. 

Plectrophenax  nivab's  nivalis,  363, 

371. 
Plover,  Black-bellied,  272,  273,  368, 
414,  542. 
Golden,  43,  48. 
Pacific  Golden,  487. 
Piping,  227,  271,  368,  414. 
Ringed,  361. 
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Plover,    Semipalmated,   272,    273, 
275,  414. 542. 
Upland,  44,  46,  70,  272,  273. 
Wilson's,  272. 
Piuvialis,  588. 

apricarius  oreophilus,  135. 
dominicus  fulvus,  487. 
Pochard,  439. 
Podilymbus  podiceps,  71,  80,  516, 

538. 
Podoces  panderi  ilensis,  293. 
'  Podosocys,  589. 
Polioaetus,  436. 
Poliohierax  insignis,  436. 
Polioptila  caerulea   caenilea,    117, 

242,  373,  554. 
Pooecetes  gramineusgramineus,  182, 

230,  238,  548. 
Poole,  E.  L.,  notes  on  early  summer 

birds  of  the  Virginia  coast,  271. 
Porter,  Louis  H.,  notes  on  Con- 
necticut birds,  275. 
Porthmornis,  288. 
Porto  Rico,  birds  of,  584. 
Porzana  Carolina,  71,  226,  235, 542. 
Porzanula  palmeri,  487. 
Potter,  Julian  K.,  Oyster-catcher 

on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  564. 
Praeger,  W.  E.,  King  Eider  (Som- 

ateria    apectabilis)    in    southern 

Michigan,  104. 
Preble,  Edward  A.,  Roderick  Ross 

Macfar^ne,  1833-1920,  203-210. 
Priocella,  65. 
Procellaria  coUaris,  61. 
Proconurus,  296. 
Progne  subis  subis,  82,  550. 
Propyrrhura,  296. 

Protonotaria  citrea,  240,  274,  570. 
Provencher    Society    of    Natural 

History   of   Canada,   review   of 

its  publication,  439. 
Psephotus  narethae,  136. 
Pseudibis,  586. 
Pseudocolaptes  johnsoni,  584. 


Ptarmigan,  Reinhardt's,  361. 

WiUow,  269. 
Pterocles  arenarius,  445. 

burchelli,  445. 

variegatus,  445. 
Pteroclurus,  445. 
Pterodroma  hypoleuca,  486. 
Pucrasia,  434. 
Puffin,  352,  426,  508. 
Puffinuria,  288. 
Puffinus  cuneatus,  486. 

griseus,  65. 

mcgalli,  585. 

parvus,  585. 

puffinus  mauretanicus,  292. 

p.  puffinus,  426. 

p.  yelkouan,  292. 
Pumyea,   N.   DeW.,  the  Evening 
Grosbeak  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J., 
110. 
Pygochelidon,  440. 

cyanoleuca,  440. 

patagonica  patagonica,  440. 

p.  peruviana,  440. 
Pyranga  rubriceps  rufistigmata,  584. 

flavipes,  440. 
Pyrocephalus    rubinus    mexicanus, 

110. 
Pyrrhospiza  punicea  pimicea,  589. 
Pyrrholaemus  brunneus,  580. 

Quebec,  birds  of,  112,  265,  411. 
Querquediila  discors,  120,  226,  234, 

334,528. 
Quiscalus  niger,  513. 

quiscula  aeneus,  81,  230,  238, 

513. 
q.  aglaeus,  548. 

Rabeiro,  Alipio  de  M.,  notice  of 
his    'Revision   of   the   Brazilian 
Parrots,'  296. 
Rail,  Clapper,  272. 
King,  542. 
La>'san  Island,  487. 
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RaU,  Virginia,  226,  234, 
YeUow,  226,  425. 

Rallus  elegans,  542. 

virginianus,  226,  234. 

Ratliflf,  Walter  S.,  the  Cliff  Swal- 
low (Petrochelidon  I.  lunifrans)  in 
Indiana,  111. 

Raven,  Northern,  362,  399-410. 
White-necked,  261. 

Redhead,  121. 

Red-poll,  48,  371,  422. 
Greater,  569. 
Greenland,    363. 

Redstart,  44,  46,  83,  179,  185,  232, 
242,  516. 

Red-wing,  Florida,  547. 

Reed,  Bessie  D.,  notes  from  Law- 
rence Kansas,  268;  bird  cata- 
strophe at  Gordon,  Nebraska, 
428. 

Regulus  calendula  calendula,  186, 
242,  553. 
satrapa  satrapa,  186,  553. 

Reichenberger,  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  B., 
see  Cherrie,  George  K. 

Rendahl,  H.,  see  Ldnnberg,  E. 

'Revue  Francaise  d'Ornithologie,' 
reviewed,  136,  292,  448. 

Rhinocr3rpta  fusca,  440. 

Rhipidura  flabellifera  placabilis, 
287. 

Rhodonessa  caryophyllacea,  579. 

Rhynchofalco,  436. 

Rhynchophanes  mccowni,  175. 

Rhynchotus  arcanus,  142,  440. 

Richmond,  Charles  W.,  in  me- 
moriam:  William  Palmer,  305- 
321. 

Riddle,  O.,  notice  of  his  'Simple 
Method  of  Obtaining  Premature 
Eggs,'  296. 

Riley,  J.  H.,  notice  of  recent  papers 
by,  438,  560-562. 

Rintoul,  Leonora  J.,  see  Baxter, 
Evelyn  V. 

Rissa  tridactyla  tridactyla,  99,  356. 


Robin,  42, 47, 84, 172, 187, 221, 232, 

243,  373,  554,  576. 
Rose,  George  C,  Evening  Grosbeak 

at  EllenviUe,  N.  Y.,  421. 
Roethramus,  586. 
Rothschild,    Lord,    notice    of    his 

'Some  Birds  from  the  Weyland 

Mts.,  Dutch  New  Guinea,'  130. 
Rowan,  William,  some  bird  notes 

from  Indian  Bay,  Man.,  224-232. 
Royal  Australasian  Ornithologists' 

Union,  annual  meeting  of,  304. 
Rynchops  nigra,  539. 

Sage,  J.  H.,  personal  mention,  455. 
Saltator  aurantiirostris  nasioa,  440. 
Salvatoria,  296. 

Sanborn,   Colin   Campbell,    recent 
notes    from    an    old    collecting 
ground  in  northeastern  Illinois, 
367-373;     Bachman's     Sparrow 
{Peucaea  aestivalis  bachtnani)  in 
N.  E.  lUinois,  420. 
Sanderling,  207,  272,  360,  414. 
Sandpiper,  Baird's,  207. 
Buff-breasted,  207,  368. 
Least,  227,  235,  272,  275,  414. 
Pectoral,  80,  235,  272,  414. 
Purple,  106,  360. 
Red-backed,  272, 275, 278, 414. 
Semipahnated,    34,  227,    235, 

272,  275,  414,  536. 
Sharp-tailed,  106,  487. 
SoUtary,  179,  227,  235. 
Spotted,  44,  46,  80,  227,  235. 
Stilt,  106,  252,  276,  278. 
Western,  34. 
White-rumped,  272,  414 
Sapsucker,   Yellow-bellied,  43,   46, 

70,  180,  229,  236,  546. 
Sarotheura  elegans,  196. 
Saskatchewan,  birds  of,  253,  269. 
Saunders^  Aretas  A.,  flight  songs 
and   mating   songs,    172-175;  a 
Connecticut  record  of  the  Stilt 
Sandpiper,  252;  early  nesting  of 
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the  Mourning  Dove,  254;  the 
nesting  of  Henslow's  Sparrow  in 
southern  Connecticut,  264;  a 
question  concerning  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Long-billed  Marsh 
Wren,  267;  the  song  of  the  Field 
Sparrow,  386-399. 
Sayomis  phoebe,  81,  181,  229,  237, 

547. 
Scarfe,  S.  H.,  notice  of  his  paper  on 

value  of  S.  African  birds,  443. 
Scaup,  33. 

Lesser,  121,  275. 
Schorger,  A.  W.,  defense  notes  of 
Chickadee    (Penihestes  airicapil- 
lu8    airicappiUus),    423;    notes 
from  Madison,  Wis.,  574. 
Sclater,  W.  L.,  notice  of  his  'Aves' 
in  the  Zoological  Record  for  1919, 
126. 
Scolecophagus  niger,  513. 
Scoter,  Common,  439. 
Surf,  226,  250. 
White-winged,  275. 
Scotiaptex  nebulosa  barbata,  75. 
n.  lapponica,  75. 
n.  nebulosa,  75. 
Scotland,  birds  of,  439. 
ScoviUe,  Samuel,  Jr.,  the  Evening 
Grosbeak  at  Haverford,  Pa.,  110; 
notice  of  his  'Wild  Folk,'  581. 
Sciurus  aurocapillus,  172,  178,  185, 
232,  241,  515. 
noveboracensis  noveboracensis, 

83,  185,  232,  241. 
motecilla,  68,  185,  241,  274. 
Setophaga  ruticilla,  83,   179,   185, 

232,  242,  516. 
Sewerzow,  Nikolai,  review  of  his 
paper  on  the  zoogeography  of  the 
Palaearctic  Region,  128. 
Shearwater,  Cory's,  103. 
Manx,  426. 
Mediterranean,  58. 
Wedge-tailed,  486. 
Sheldduck,  104. 


Shoveller,  43,   100,  380-386,  439, 

516,  529 
Shrike,  Loggerhead,  551. 
Migrant,  68,  183,  240. 
Northern,  48,  372. 
White-rumped,  43. 
Shufeldt,  R.  W.,  occurrence  of  the 
Prothonotary   Warbler    (Proton- 
otaria  citrea)  at  Dyke,  Virginia, 
570;  scarcity  of  Arctic  birds  in 
Europe,  578;  notice  of  his  'Sub- 
fossil    Remains    of    Birds   from 
Bermuda,'  585. 
Sialia  sialis  sialis,  84,  122,  187,  220, 

243,554. 
Sigmodus,  125. 

Siptornis  w>'atti  aequatorialis,  123. 
Siskin,  Pine,  44,  47,  230,  371,  514, 

537. 
Sitta  carolinensis,  553. 
c.  atkinsi,  553. 
c.  carolinensis,  122, 186,  242. 
canadensis,  117,  186,  232,  373, 

516. 
pusilla,  553. 
Sittiparus  varius  ijimae,  290. 
Skimmer,  Black,  272,  273,  539. 
Skylark,  187. 

Smith,  Lester  W  ,  Arkansas  King- 
bird and  Egrets  in  Connecticut, 
270 
Snipe,  Wilson's,  43,  47,  414,  226, 

235,  273,  429, 542. 
Somateria  dresseri,  411,  437,  511. 
mollissima,  437. 
m.  borealis,  358. 
spectabilis,  104,  359,  563. 
V.  nigra,  437. 
Song,  172-175,  386-399,  428,  429. 
Sora,  44,  46,  71,  226,  235,  542. 
Soroplex,  440. 
South  Carolina,  birds  of,  23-31,  414, 

420,  267,  268. 
'South    Australian    Ornithologist,' 

reviewed,  293,  448. 
Sparrow,  Bachman's,  239,  420. 
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Sparrow,  Chipping,  44,46,  81,  182, 

218,  219,  221,  230,  239,  341, 

345,  347,  371,  549. 

Clay-colored,  43,  46,  230,  274. 

English,  81. 

Field,  81,  173,  182,  239,  386- 

399,549. 
Fox,  43,  48,  239. 
Gambel's,  474. 
Grasshopper,  120,  238,  548. 
Harris's,  44,  48,  273. 
Henslow's,  69,  238,  264. 
House,  81,  182,  231,  548,  569. 
Lark,  44,  238,  273,  477,  549. 
Lincohi's,  44,  47, 114, 239,  372. 
Louisiana  Seaside,  549. 
Macgilhvray's  Seaside,  549. 
Nelson's,  276,  548,  574. 
Savannah,  43,  47,  81,  114,  230, 

238,  548. 
Seaside,  548. 
Sharp-tailed,  34,  265. 
Song,  43,  47,  52,  82,  172,  175, 
182,  220,  221,  230,  239,  514, 
549. 
Swamp,  43,  46,  114,  230,  239, 

265,  549. 
Tree,  42,  48,  238,  263. 
Vesper,  230,  238,  548,  576. 
Western  Vesper,  43, 47. 
White-crowned,  44, 48, 81, 238, 

481. 
White-throated,  43,  47,  69,  81, 
114,  178,  182,  188,  216,  230, 
238,  263,  346,  549,  576. 
Simtula  clypeata,  380-386, 516,529. 
Species  and  subspecies,  134,  145. 
Speotyts  cunicularia  carrikeri,  84. 
Sphecotheres,  123. 
Sphyrapicus  varius  varius,  70,  180, 

228,  236,  540. 
Spiker,  Chas.  J.,  rare  ^^-inter  birds 

at  New  Hampton,  Iowa,  422. 
Spinus  pinus,  230,  371,  514,  537. 
Spitzbergen,  birds  of,  166-171. 
Spiza  americana,  82,  239,  263,  274. 


Spizella  monticola  monticola,  238. 
pallida,  230,  274. 
passerina  passerina,   81,   182, 
218,  221,  230,  239,  371,  549. 
pusilla  386^99. 
p.  pu8illa,81,173,182,239,  549. 

Sporophila  insulata,  123. 
sertanicola,  295. 

Squatarola,  588. 
squatarola,  368. 

StarUng,  69,  189-195,  261,  513. 

Steatornis  caripensis,  108. 

Stclgidopter3rx  serripennis,  68,  82, 

231,  240. 
Stenostira  scita,  444. 
StephanoaStus,  445. 
Stercorarius  parasiticus,  355. 

longicaudus,  355. 
Sterna  antillarum,  101. 
caspia,  276,  425,  539. 
fuscata  oahuensis,  484. 
hirundo,  225,  276,  511. 
maxima,  539. 
paradisaea,  357. 
Stemula  albifrons  antillarum,  245. 
a.  browni,  245. 
antillarum  antillarum,  245. 
Stone,  Witmer;  a  new  Burrowing 
Owl  from  Colombia,  84;  obituary 
of    Thomas    H.    Jackson,    299; 
obituary  of  George  Spencer  Mor- 
ris, 451;  Wood  Ibis  at  Cape  May, 
N.  J.,  565;  hawk  migrations  at 
Cape  May,  N.  J.,  567. 
Storer,    Tracy    I.,    see    Grinnell, 

Joseph. 
Stork,  Maribou,  196. 
Street,  J.  Fletcher,  personal  men- 
tion, 149. 
Strix  chacoensis,  288. 
varia  alleni,  545. 
V.  varia,  121,  180. 
Struthiolithus  chersonensis,  141. 
Sturnclla  magna,  172,  370,  547. 
magna  subsp.,  81. 
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Sturnella  m.  argutula,  547. 
m.  magna,  238. 
neglecta,  172,  273. 
Sturnus  vul^tris,  G9,  261,  513. 
Subacanthiza,  579. 
Sda,  585. 

bassana,  511. 

dactylactra  personata,  487. 
leucogaatra,  487. 
piscator,  487. 
Sumia  ulula  caparoch,  228. 
Swales,  B.  H.,  Scissor-tailed  Fly- 
catcher {Muadvora  farficaia)^  in 
Northampton  County,  Virginia, 
109;  Prairie  Homed  Lark   (Oto- 
coris  alpestris  praiicola)  in  Mary- 
land in  summer,  568. 
Swallow,  Bank,  44,  45. 

Bam,  44,  46,  82,  183,  231,  239. 
Cliff,  44,  45,  183,  231,  239. 
Rough-winged,  68, 82, 231, 240. 
Tree,  43,  46, 183, 187, 231, 240, 
550. 
Swan,  Mute,  100. 

Swann,  H.  Kirke,  on  AccipUer 
venezuelensiSj  122;  review  of  his 
'Synopsis  of  the  Accipitres,'  128, 
435. 
Swarth,  H.  S.,  review  of  his  'Birds 
and  Mammals  of  the  Stikine 
River  Region,'  582. 
Swift,  Chimney,  81,  121,  181,  220, 

229,  237. 
Syrmaticus,  434. 
Symium  varia  varia,  236. 

Tadorna  casarca,  104. 

tadoma,  245. 
Talbot,   L.   R.,   bird   banding  at 
Thomasville,   Georgia,   in   1922, 
334-350. 
Tanager,  Cooper's,  480. 

Hepatic,  480. 

Louisiana,  269,  480. 

Scarlet,  82,  83,  231,  239,  275. 

Summer,  239. 


Tanager,  Westcm,  269. 
Tangara  viridissima  toddi,  141. 
Tanysiptera  danae  intensa,  446. 
Tavemer,  P.  A.,  notice  of  his  'The 
Evening  Grosbeak  in  Canada,' 
139;  notice  of  his  'Swarth  on  the 
Fox  Sparrow,'  140;  review  of  his 
'Birds  of  Eastem  Canada,'  582. 
Taylor,  Warner,  some  records  from 
the  Madison,  Wisconsin,  region 
for  the  spring  of  1921,  273;  two 
nesting  notes  for  the  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  region,  575. 
Tchitrea  fagani,  291. 
Teal,  Blue-winged,  43,  47,  120,  226, 
234,  332,  528. 
European,  528. 

Green-winged,  43, 47,  120,  516, 
528. 
Teledromas,  440. 
Telespiza  cantans,  488. 
Telmatodytes  palustris  iliacus,  552. 
p.  palustris,  67,  117,  122,  232, 
242,  267,  565. 
Tennessee,  birds  of,  101. 
Tern,  Arctic,  33,  34,  357. 

Black,  44,  45,  101,  225,  271, 

275,  565. 
Caspian,  276,  425,  539. 
Common,  33,  34,  225,  271,  275, 

276,  511. 
Forster's,  33,  34,  272. 
Gull-billed,  272. 
Hawaiian,  484. 
Hawaiian  Sooty,  484. 
Hawaiian  WTiite,  484. 
Least,  101,  271. 
Pileated  Noddy,  484. 
RoM  119,539. 

Terns,  122. 

Terrill,  L.   McL,  the  Short-billed 

Marsh   Wren   in   the    Montreal 

district,  112. 
Tetrao  orientalis,  445. 
Tetrastes  bonasia  coreensis,  365. 
Texas,  birds  of,  110,  412,  250. 
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Thalassarche  chlororhynchos,  58. 
Thalassidroma  tethis,  64. 
Thalassoagtus,  436. 
Thamnophilus  zarumae.  123. 

Thrasher,  Brown,  44,  46,  83,  117, 
185,  215,  220,  242,  343,  652,  573. 
Thrush,  Alaska  Hermit,  373. 
BickneU's,  66,  179. 
Gray-cheeked,  44,  46. 
Hermit,  43,  46,  116,  179,  186, 

232,  243,  554. 
Olive-backed,  44,  65,  84,  179, 

186^  232,  243. 
Willow,  44,  45,  268. 
Wood,  65,  83,  173,  186. 

Thryomanes  bewicki  bewicki,  83, 

242,  268,  274,  552, 575. 
Thryothorus   ludovicianus   ludovi- 
cianus,  83,  242,  552. 
polyglottus,  115. 

Thryospiza  maritima  juncicola,  248. 

m.  howelli,  248. 
Tinamus,  585. 

Titmouse,  Tufted,  24,  83,  242,  274, 
372,  553. 

Tityra  nigriceps  gualeae,  584. 

Todd,  W.  E.  C,  review  of  his 
'Revision  of  the  Genus  Pipro- 
morpha,'  283;  notice  of  his  paper 
on  *The  Restricted  Genus  Myio- 
bius,'  439. 

'Tori,'  reviewed,  137,  449. 
Totanus  acuminatus,  246. 
damacensis,  246. 
flavipes,  227,  235. 
melanoleucus,  235,  413. 
Towhee,  44,  46,  82,  122,  219,  239, 
270, 550,  576. 
Canyon,  475. 
Spurre  ,  476. 
Green-tailed,  476. 
Townsend,  Charles  W.,  nesting  sites 
of  the  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren, 
423;    flight    songs    and    mating 
songs,  428. 


Toxostoma  rufum,  83, 117, 185, 215, 

220,  242,  552,  573. 
Tricholsma  hirsutum,  445. 

leucomelan  namaqua,  445. 
Tringa  sohtaria  solitaria,  227,  235. 
Troglodytes  a^on  a^on,  67,  83, 
186,  232,  532. 

a.  parkmani,  268. 

stellaris,  115. 

troglodytes  utanoi,  290. 
Tropic-Bird,  Red-tailed,  486. 
Tropicranus,  445. 
Tryngites  subruficollis,  368. 
Tschagra  senegala  chadensis,  437. 
Tunisia,  129. 
Turdus  assimilis  lygrus,  141. 

auritus  conquisitus,  286. 

incompta,  141. 

proleucus,  141. 

ruficeps,  141. 

rufopalliatus,  141. 

tephrinus,  141. 
Turnstone,  272,  273,  275,  361,  414. 

Pacific,  488. 

Ruddy,  542. 
Turkey.  Wild,  441. 
Tyto  alba  erlangeri,  291 

pratincola,  236. 
Ty^-annus  tyrannus,  81,  181,  229, 
237,  261. 

verticalis,  119,  271,  418. 

Uria  lomvia  lomvia,  352. 
troille,  425. 
t.  troille,  426,  509. 

Umer,  Charles  A.,  Iceland  Gull  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  249;  Snowy 
Owl  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  257; 
Hooded  Warbler  near  EUizabeth, 
N.  J.,  266;  Greater  Yellow-legs 
records  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  413; 
Olive-sided  Flycatcher  summer- 
ing at  Green  Pond,  N.  J.,  568. 

Van  Oort,  E.  D.,  notice  of  his 
'Birds  of  the  Netherlands,'  124, 
435,  581. 
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Vennivora  bachxnani,  243. 

celata  celata,  274,  551. 
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chrysoptera,  67,  184. 

peregrina,  67,  184,  240. 

pinus,  173,  240. 
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240. 

nificapiJa  nificapilla,  515. 
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roraimae,  279. 
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240. 
olivacea,  82, 178, 184, 231, 240. 
philadelphica,  265. 

Virginia,  birds  of,  106,  109,  271, 
570. 

Vulture,  Black,  235,  255,  416,  543- 
Turkey,  70,  80,  235,  258,  275, 
543. 

Warbler,   Bay-breasted,   33,   45, 
68,  83,  231,  241,  515. 
Black  and  White,  44,  46,  82, 
172,  178,  184,  231,  240,  428, 
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Warbler,  Blackbumian,  83, 178, 185, 

232,  241,  424. 
BlackpoU,  33,  44,  46,  83,  187, 

241. 
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Black-throated  Green,  44,  46, 

83,  178,  185,  241,  424,  515. 
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424. 
Cape  May,  45,  240. 
Cerulean,  274,  570. 
Chestnut-sided,  45, 67, 83,  178, 

184,  231,  241,  577. 
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241,  282. 
Golden-winged,  67,   184,   188, 

266. 
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Kentucky,  241. 
McGillivray's,  172,  479. 
Magnoha,  44,  46,  68,  83,  178, 

184,  231,  241,  424. 
Mourning,  45,  185,  232,  241* 

424. 
Myrtle,  23-31,  43,  48,  83,  117, 

184,  187,  217,  241,  551. 
Nashville,  184,  188,  240,  515. 
Northern  Parula,  67,  184,  240 
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551. 
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Parula,  424. 
Pileolated,  479. 
Pine,  24,  44,  46,  68,  232,  241, 

372,551. 
Prairie,  83,  241,  267. 
Prothonotary,  240,  274,  570. 
Sycamore,  241. 
Tennessee,  44,  46,  67,  184,  188, 

240. 
Wilson's,  44,  46,  68,  114,  185, 

188,  242. 
Yellow,  44,  46,  67, 82, 122,  231, 

240,266. 
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Louisiana,  68,  111,  185,  241, 

274,424. 
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574. 
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Plover  (Charadrius  melodus)j  414; 
the  Carolina  Junco  (Junco  hye- 
malts  carolinensis)  on  the  coast  of 
South  Caroh'na,  420. 

Weeks,  LeRoy  Titus,  Magpies  at 
Enunetsburg,  Iowa,  261;  a  de- 
ceived Yellow  Warbler,  266. 

West  Chester  Bird  Club,  notice  of 
report,  131. 

Westwood,  Herbert  W.,  Evening 
Grosbeak  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
262. 

Wetmore,  Alexander,  notice  of  his 
'Three  new  Birds  of  the  Familv 
Tinamidae  from  South  iVmerica,' 
142;  review  of  his  'A  Study  of 
the  Body  Temperature  of  Birds', 
285;  notice  of  his  'Description  of 
a  new  Brachyspiza'  and  'Three 
New  Birds  of  the  Family  Tina- 
midae,' 440;  notice  of  his  'Bird 
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Porto  Rico, '  584. 

Wetmore,  Alexander,  and  Peters, 
Jas.  L.,  notice  of  their  *A  New 
Genus  and  Four  New  Sub- 
species of  American  Birds/  440. 
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White,  George  R.,  Eider  Duck — A 
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Whittle,  Charles  L.,  a  Myrtle 
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tional data  regarding  the  famous 
Arnold  Arboretum  Mockingbird, 
496-506,  personal  mention,  593. 

Widgeon,  33,  439. 

European,  250,  527. 

Widmann,  O.,  Surf  Scoters  {Qidemia 
perspicUlata)  near  St.  Louis,  Mu., 
250;  European  Widgeon  (Mareca 
penelope)  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  250. 

Wilderness  Club,  annual  dinner  of, 
304. 

WiUet,  272. 
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of  Canvas-backs  {Marila  valisi- 
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pusilla,  68. 
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Wibonia,  p.  chryseola,  423. 
p.  pusilla,  185,  242,  423. 
Wisconsin,  birds  of,  273,  674. 
Witherby,    H.   F.,   review  of  his 
'Handbook  of  British  Birds,'  437. 
Wood,  Casey  A.,  economic  status 
of    Coragyps    urvbu    in    British 
Guiana,  255. 
Woodcock,  235,  441,  542,  563,  567. 
Woodpecker,     Arctic    Three-toed, 
228,369. 
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575. 
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Red-cockaded,  546. 
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Southern  Downy,  236,  546. 
Southern  Hairy,  545. 
Woodruff,  Frank  E.,  obituary,  453. 
Woodworth,  Roy  C,  obituary,  592. 
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Wren,  Short-billed  Marsh,  67,  112, 
115,  232,  242,  552. 
Western  House,  44,  46. 
Winter,  179,  186,  242,  269. 

Xema  sabini,  277. 
Xiphocolaptes    albicollis    belmon- 
tensis,  295. 
a  villadenovae,  295. 

Yellow-legs,  34,  227,  235. 

Lesser,  275. 

Greater,  43,  48,  235,  275,  413. 
Yellow-throat,  114. 

Maryland,  83,  172,  173,  175, 
185,232,241,551. 

Northern,  45,  46. 
Yungipicus  kizuki  amamii,  290. 

k.  kotataki,  290. 

obsoletus  batesi,  291. 

Zameloddi   ludoviciana,   82,    175, 

183,  231,  239. 
Zenaidura    macroura    caroh'nensis, 
80,  106,  180,  235,  254,  269, 

04<$,   dOO. 

m.  marginella,  457-474. 
Zimmer,  J.  T.,  personal  mention, 

455. 
Zonotrichia  albicollis,  69,  81,  178, 
182,  216,  230,  238,  263,  549. 
leucophrys  leucophrys,  81, 182, 

238. 
querula,  273. 
Zosterops  forbesi,  441. 
palpebrosa  elwesi,  291. 
p.  cacharensis,  291. 
p.  peguensis,  291. 
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ERRATA 


Page  zxiv,  after  line  13,  insert  Crandall,  Lee  S.,  N.  Y.  Zool.  Park,  New 

York,  1909. 
98,  line  21,  for  Lake  Chah,  read  Lake  Chad. 
104,    *'  29  and  31,  for  cas€area  read  casarca. 
131,    **    18,  for  deserves,  read  deserves. 
135,    "    32,  for  Dacaewnf  read  Dicaeum. 
143,  lines  2  and  3,  for  Lafresnay,  read  Lafresnaye. 

148,  line  18  from  bottom,  for  lowian,  read  Ionian. 
17    **  "       for  Acarnama,  read  Acamania. 
11    "          "       for  Omithologic,  read  Omithologie. 
10    ''          "        for  Geographie,  read  Geographic. 

4    "  "       for  lowen,  read  lonien. 

149,  line  14,  for  less,'  read  more. 
231,   **     4,  for  xnalanocephAla,  read  ludoirieiana. 
242,    "   38,  for  Panu,  read  Panthestes. 
248,    "    26,  for  Evermann,  read  Eversmann. 
448,    "    32,  for  Platycerus,  read  Platycercus. 
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sets,  other  volumes,  $4.00  each;  $1.00  for  single  numbers. 

Index  to  The  Auk  (Vols.  I-XVII,  1884-1900)  uid  BuUetin  of  the 
Nuttal!  Ornithological  Club  (Vols.  I-VIll,  1876-1883),  8vo,  pp. 
vii  +426,  1908.    Paper,  $3.25. 

Index  to  The  Auk  (Vols.  XVUI-XXVU,  1901-1910),  8vo,  pp. 
xviii  +  250,   1915.    Paper,  $2.00. 

Cheok-Uat  of  North  American  Birds.  Second  edition,  revised, 
1895.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  3ri  + 372.  $1.15.  Original  edition  1886, 
and  third  edition,  1910,  out  of  print 

Abridged  Check-Ust  of  North  American  Blrdf.  1889.  (Abndftd 
arid  revucdfrom  Ihe  original  edition).  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  71,  printed 
on  one  side  of  the  page.    25  ceuts. 

Pocket  Check-List  of  North  American  Birds.  {Abridged  from 
Ike  third  edition).  Flexible  cover,  3)4  X&H  inches.  30  »eni8 
Ten  copiea  $2.60. 

Code  of  Nomenclature.    Be%'i3ed  edition,  1908.    Paper,  8vo,  pp. 
Uxxv.    60  cents. 
Original  edition,  1892.    Paper,  8vo,  pp.  iv  +  72.    25  cents. 


0.  n.  Official  Badge.    An   attractive  gold   and  blue   enamel 
pin,  with  Auk  design,  for  u^  at  meetings  or  onother 
occasions.    Post-paid,  50  cents. 

Address  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGISTS'  UNION 

Care  of  Academy  of  Natural  Sdeoces,  Logan  Circle, 

Phllndelpfala,  Pa. 
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